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MAIN EVENTS OF 1962 


The year 1962 shall be remembered as 
the most crises-ridden year since the 
Second World War. The year dawned with 
ominous forebodings because of the im¬ 
pending conjunction of eight planets dur¬ 
ing the first week of February. Though 
nothing imtoward happened during the 
actual conjunction, it seemed to have left 
‘behind its evil effects as the subsequent 
events had demonstrated. The world came 
very near to actual war when President 
Kennedy ordered imits of the U.S. 7th fleet 
into the South-East Asian area because of 
the military advance of Communist-sup¬ 
ported forces in Laos. Though an agree¬ 
ment on the fii»rmation of a Government of 
National Union in Laos had been reached 
on January 19, its implementation was 
delayed for many months because the 
different parties could not agree on the 
composition of the new Government. 
Fighting again broke out in Nam Tha area 
late in April. It seemed that the Commun¬ 
ist forces would overrun whole of Laos and 
even go beyond its borders. Acting on the 
request of Siam, in the second week of 
May, the U.S. Government ordered 4000 
troops to that country, in addition to 1000 
marines already there. Token forces were 
also sent to Siam by its SEATO allies, the 
U.K., Australia and New Zealand. The 
Soviet Union protested to the U.S. for mili¬ 
tary build-up in South East Asia and threa¬ 
tened to retaliate. The world stood on the 
brink of a major war but the danger of a 
hot war was averted when, following its 
military defeat, the Rightist Government 
of Prince Bon Oum agreed to reopen nego¬ 
tiations with other parties on the forma¬ 
tion of a Coalition Government in Laos. 
"Subsequently, on June 23, the neutralist 
leader, Prince Souvanna Phouma, formed a 
Government which included representa¬ 
tives of all shades of Laotian political opi¬ 
nion. The 14-nation Geneva Conference 
on Laos reassembled on July 2 and con¬ 
cluded on July 23 with the signing of an 
international agreement guaranteeing 
Laotian neutrality. Thus the problem of 
Laps which was defying solution for the last 
many years was finally settled—^not by war 
but by negotiations. 

Another trouble spot was West New 


Guinea (West Irian) which was kept |bjg > 
the Dutch when Indonesia became inoi^iilll* 
dent. Frustrated by the unsuccessf^ 
tempts at the U.N. to find a solution, 
dent Sukarno tried to conquer West 
by force. The Indonesian GovemmffiRt 
sorted to direct military action in 
Irian from January 1962 onwardn A 
tingent of Indonesian forces landed 
of Fakfak in West Irian on April 27. 

Dutch met force with force and 
ed the Indonesian troops. Indonesia 
ed an agreement in Moscow Oh Mqr , 
the supply of Soviet arms. On 
crack Indonesian paratroopers landed 
Fakfak in an apparent effort to relieve > 
leagured comrades who were trapped 1)^'' 
Dutch forces. Before the cmiflict bad erc^" 
ted into a major war, both sides agreed td./ 
negotiate on the appeal of U.N. Actiae , 
Secretary-General, U Thant. On AugMgife^' 
15, Indonesia and Netherland signed 
agreement at U.N. headquarters, ending > 
their longstanding dispute over West Iriitil,. 
West Irian has come under U.N. adminis¬ 
tration from October 1, 1962. On May SI, 
1963, the administration of the territc«jr' 
shall be transferred to Indonesia. A iw- ’ 
biscite will be held in 1969 when the 
Papuan population will choose independ¬ 
ence or affiliation with Indonesia. \ 


The longstanding dispute betweesi 
Cambodia and Siam over the ruined tem-i 
pie of Preah Vihear, which had been oooebt > 
pied by Siamese border police since 19SiJ 
was also amicably settled. The Intem»»‘v 
tional Court of Justice at Hague gave' 
judgment in Cambodia’s favour on Jtme 
15. The Thailand Government bowed tb 
the verdict of the Court and handed back 
Ihe temple to Cambodia. Though the cause 
of tension between the two countries has 
been removed, the relations between them 
are still strained. 

A grave international crisis arose dur¬ 
ing the last ten days of October 1962 as ^ 
result of the establishment of Soviet mis¬ 
sile bases in Cuba. The U.S. came to know 
early in October that the Soviet U«ion was ' 
furtively supplying offensive weapons to' 
Cuba and it had established missile bases 
from where any part of the U.S. could be 
attacked. President Kennedy annof^^ 








1 '^, it^tober 22 a U.S. naval ‘quarantine’ of 
with the aim of preventing military 
lilipmenta reaching the country. Mr. 
ichev warned the U.S. of the tonse- 
ices of preventing Soviet ships reach- 
Cuba and threatened to send subma- 
to bust the naval blockade. Never 
the two^ great world powers so near 
’'War with each other and the world ex¬ 
emption of hostilities into a hot war 
any moment. After a lengthy corres- 
ice between President Kennedy and 
Khrushchev and an intensive media- 
effort by the U.N. Secretary-General, 

I Thant, the Soviet Union agreed on Octo- 
1i«r 28 to dismantle the missile bases in 
^0|]»a under international supervision. All 
mt offensive weapons including bombers 
^ye already been removed from Cuba and 
naval ‘quarantine’ has been lifted. The 
vJS. has given an assurance that it would 
invade Cuba. 

Another crisis which could have result- 
«d in a big war was created by the invasion 
©# India by China. The Chinese had been 
<daiming about 14,000 sq. miles of Indiaii 
border territory since 1955 and they had 
f^ibly occupied a large area in Ladakh 
September 8 tjie Chinese forces cross- 
»ed the McMahon Line in NEFA and estab¬ 
lished military posts on Indian territory. 
India strongly protested against China’s 
unabashed aggression. The Chinese, on 
October 20, treacherously and without dec¬ 
laring war, launched a massive attack on 
Indian territory, both in Ladakh and 
NEFA. India suffered heavy losses due to 
•qdden and unexpected attack. Indian 
j^ple were roused, stood united behind 
Government, and prepared to drive 
"the invader whatever the cost. Over 
ilTOy countries expressed sympathy and 
yi#ttpport for India. Britain, the U.S. and 
Cemada mshed military equipment to 
J^dia. Seeing the determin.ation of India 
"lip fight back to regain her territory, China, 
on November 20, unilaterally decided to 
Irtop fighting and pull out her forces to the 
sition on November 7, 1959 and asked 
iia to do so India rejected the propo- 
Though there is no actual fighting at 
the border at this time, the situation is 
WMry tense and there remains a danger of 
major %rmed conflict unless the Chinese 
imlcably vacate the Indian territory. 

• Both the Cuban and the Indian border 
ocises were Communist-sponsored. An- 
place where the Communist^ are 


creating trouble is South ’VieCaam. them 
the Communist Viet Cong Guerrillas fwaa 
the North Vietnam are continuously attack¬ 
ing the border areas of the regime of 
President Ngo Din Diem, who is trying tp 
meet the Communist threat to his country 
by the help of American equipment ana 
personnel. 

Two major world problems, Berlin and 
Congo, remained unsolved during 1962. 

A big event of 1962 was the emergence 
of Algeria as a free nation. The negotiar 
tions between the French Government and 
the Provisional Government of Algerian 
Republic (GPRA) which began in Evian 
on May 10, 1961, resulted in the signing, 
on March 18, 1962, of a cease-fire agree¬ 
ment putting the seven-year war to an end. 
A national referendum in France, on April 
8, gave approval to the Agreement. On 
July 2, Algeria became a fr'ie nation after 
the massive vote for independence in a 
county-wide referendum. The freedom of 
Algeria was strongly opposed by the Sec¬ 
ret Army Organisation—a Righwing French 
Party—who let lose a reign of terror and 
massacre in Algiers and Oran. The French 
Government ruthlessly suppressed the SAO 
and the movement fizzled out after much 
killings and arson. Even after independ¬ 
ence, the rivalry between Algerian leaders 
settled their differences* and Algeria has 
taken its place among the peaceful inde¬ 
pendent nations of the world. 

In addition to Algeria six other coun¬ 
tries achieved independence during 1962. 

The former New Zealand Trust terri¬ 
tory of Western Samoa became independ¬ 
ent on January 1. It is the first Polynesian 
State to emerge independent in the pre¬ 
sent century. 

The Belgian-administered U.N. Trust 
territory of Ruanda-Urundi achieved inde¬ 
pendence on July 1 as two separate States— 
the Republic of Rwanda and the Kingdortl 
of Burundi. 

Jamaica became an’ independent nation 
within the British Commonwealth on mid¬ 
night of August 5-6, when 307 years of Bri¬ 
tish rule on the island came to an end. 

After 165 years of British rule, Trini¬ 
dad ai^d Tobago became an ind^ndent 
nation on August 31. Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago were the member-nations of 
the former Federation of West Indies which 
was officially dissolved on May 31, 1M2« 



Uganda, which came tinder British in- 
lauence in 1890, became independent on 
October 9, within the British Common¬ 
wealth. 

Tanganyika which achieved independ¬ 
ence on December 9, 1961, became a Re¬ 
public on December 9, 1962. Mr. Julius 
Nyerere was elected its first President. 

A new Constitution of Pakistan, setting 
up a Presidential system of Government, 
was announced by President Ayub Khan 
on March 1, ' ending martial law in the 
.country. Elections to National Assembly 
were held on April 28 and Provincial 
Assemblies on May 6. When the new Na¬ 
tional Assembly opened in Rawalpindi on 
June 8, Ayub Khan was sworn in as first 
President under the new Constitution ot 
the Second Republic' 

There havQ been aimy coups m scveial 
countiies duiing 1962 The Government ot 
U Nu in Buima was overthiown on Maich 
2 by a militaiy coup led by Geneial Ne 
Win, Chicl ol Stall of Aimetl toicoa. 

The Syrian aimy lesumed full po-weis 
on Maich 28, exactly G months altei the 
coup which led to the secession of Syria 
from the U.A R and just after 3 months of 
the iormation of the first Parliamentary 
Government in the country. Just two days 
after, a counter-coup was enacted. Piesi- 
dent Nazim el Kudsi who was held a pri¬ 
soner since the coup, was leinstated on 
April 13 and on April 16, Di. Ahmad Bashir 
el Azmeh again tecame the Pxime Minis¬ 
ter. 

Argentina's aimed foices oveithiew 
President Arturo Fiondizi in a bloodless 
coup, *on March 29, and put him in prison. 

A plot by senior officers of Police and 
Anfiy against the Ceylonese Government 
was discovered on January 28 and 24 high 
officers W'ere placed under arrest and charg- 
•ed for conspiracy. 

Armed forces seized control of the 
Government in Peru on July 18. 

A week after the death of Imam Ahmad 
of Yemen, a successful coup d’etat was car¬ 
ried out by a group of army officers led by 
Colonel Abdulla Sallal on September i27. 

A ‘secret army’ seized control of a vast 
oil plant in Scria and attacked police posts 
in the tiny sultanate of Brunei on Decem¬ 
ber 8. The revolt was suppressed by the 
of British forces. 


• The problem of disarmament remained ’ 
unsolved during 1962. A 17-natioii 
armament Conference opened.in Geneva on > 
March 15,1962, at Foreign Ministers’ leveW i 
lenewing East-West negotiations on di?« 
armament which had been in abeyance 
since June 1960. It was preceded by tlib-’ 
final breakdown of the Geneva Conferemsii , 
on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapod^ * 
Tests which ended in complete deadlodV^ 
on January 20, 1962, after 353 sittings 
yeais. Fiance is not participating ih t)W 
17-nalJon Disarmament Conference as 
said that the Conference should be at 
level of the Heads of Government or 
and It should be limited to the four 
clear powers. A dead line by January K 
1963, for the cessalion of nuclear tests 
been ciniiounced but no final agreemea|,| 
has been reached so far. While the 
nation Conljrence had been in session 
devi.ee a formula agreeable to all bilf ^ 
powers ioi stoppage oi fuither nucl^tdV ^ 
tests, the U.S and the Soviet Union w&rfy'l 
busy improving upon their nuclear weapohi'^ 
by conducting more nuclear tests in spitfii , 
ol the proles-ts of other nations. A clataCt'' 
that the Soviet Union had developed 0j 
‘global rocket’ capable of striking any 
get from any direction was made by Mi., 
Khrushchev in Moscow on March 16. Dt]^ 
ing an into i view on July 13 with a giW# 
of American newspaper editors in 
Mr Khiushchev said that the Soviet Unibnl 
had a rocket which could ‘hit a fly in out^P. 
space’ and could not be destroyed by tns*> 
anti-missile missile The first successfm'! 
interception of an mter-continental balBlI^j 
tic missile by an anti-missile missile waf* 
annomiced by the U.S. Defence E^partmabi) ’ 
on July 19, i962. Despite the possession 
such lethal weapons both the U.S. gnd 
Soviet Union conducted still more unds^ 
ground and atmospheric nuclear tests 
ing 1962 One of the biggest nuclear tesft»-i*S 
a powerful explosion in the ionosphere— 
was made by the U.S. on July 9 in the 
nity of Johnston Island in Pacific. 
thermo-nuclear device launched by a TBor' 
rocket exploded at a height of hundreds dP 
kilometers. The explosion was in a 
ton range and its effect was seen as far 
away as New Zealand, about 4000 miles 
away from Johnston Island. It was an¬ 
nounced on August 19 that the V-S. high* 
altitude nuclear test at Johnston Island 
had created a new high-energy radiatioh 

belt which bad increased the pot^tllil 

. • • 




for manned space flights. Though ■ 
Union conducted more than fifty at- 
leric nuclear tests during September- 
er 1961, it resumed the tests in July 
because Mr. Khrushchev said that the 
Union had the right to be the last 
hold tests as the U.S. was the first to 
such tests. In addition to American 
Soviet tests, a British nuclear device 
^tonated underground in Nevada on 
1—the first British test since 1958 
the first to be held on American soil. 

During 1962, several nations—including 
lee, Egypt, Pakistan, Israel, Japan and 
lada, made and. successfully launched 
sir own rockets and missiles. 

The astronautical science made rapid 
ress during 1962. On February 20, 
;-Col. John H. Glenn of the U.S. Marine 
rps made 3 orbits of the earth in a Pro- 
,l|ect Mercury Space Capsule (Friendship 
On May 24, Lt.-Com. Malcolm Scott 
Carpenter of the U.S. Navy made a triple 
Prbit of the earth in a space capsule 
(lArUrora 7). Commander Walter M. Schir- 
.fa of the U.S. Navy made a 6-orbit flight oi 
the earth on October 3 in a Project Mercury 
Space Capsule (Sigma 7). The first double 
isjjace flight was carried out between August 
11-15 by two Russian cosmonauts—Major A. 
Hjikolayev and Lt.-Col Papel Popovich—in 
spaceships launched within 24 hours of 
each other. Nikolayev was in orbit for 4 
days and Papovich for 3 days. During their 
. sight their capsules came within 4 miles 
<01 each other and both could conmiuiiicatc 
each other during flight. 


Britain’s first earth-satellite (Aerial) 
was launched from Cape Canaveral on 
lijbptll 26 by an American ‘delta’ three-stage 

A 730-lb. U.S. Space vehicle (Ranger 
IV) was fired from Cape Canaveral on 
)lt|ml 23 by an Agena-B rocket, in an at- 
, tenipt to land an instrument packet on the 
moon. It missed the western edge of the 
moon by 900 miles, swung round to the 
far side of the moon under the influence of 
lunar gravitation and crashed there with 
an impact of 6000 m.p.h. on April 26. It 
became the first American space vehicle to 
hit the moon. 


A {solar observatory’ satellite of com- 

E lex known as OSO-1, was launched 

y at Ci^ Canaveral on March 7. 

D ww expedUl^ to remain in orbit for six 


months and it provided an opportunity of 
first comprehensive study of the sun from 
a position outside the earth’s atmosphere. 
NASA hopes to launch a series of such 
satellites over the next 11 years to study 
a full 11-year cycle of sunspot activity. 

The Soviet Union launched a dozen 
sputniks (Cosmos I to XII) during 1962 as 
part of a scientific programme, especially 
the study of ionosphere. 

A historic landmark in global commu¬ 
nication was achieved on July 10 with the 
successful launching at Cape Canaveral of 
a Communications Satellite, Telstar, which 
transmitted the first ‘live’ television pic- 
tuies between the U.S. and Europe, The 
first ‘live’ television broadcast from the 
U.S. to Europe and ‘vice versa,’ relayed by 
Telstar, was seen on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic on July 23 by hundreds of millions 
of viewers, reception being of an excellent 
quality. It will remain in orbit for 2 years. 
It IS the forerunner of a satellite system 
which IS expected to make regular trans¬ 
atlantic television possible. 

Canada’s first space satellite, the 
Alouette, was successfully launched on 
September 30 from the Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, California, by a 2-stage Thor- 
Agena rocket. It was launched as a joint 
U.S.-Canadian project. 

A 447-lb. U.S. space-probe, Mariner II, 
was successfully launched towards Venus 
from Cape Canaveral on August 27. On 
December 14, this spacecraft flew by the 
planet at about 20,000 miles and raced 
away into orbit around the sun. 

The first space-probe towards Mars was 
successfully launched in the Soviet Union 
on November 2. The flight to Mars would 
lake over seven months. Radio signals 
from this satellite were received on Nov¬ 
ember 28 when it was millions of miles 
away from earth. 

World’s first geodetic satellite, Anna, 
was launched on October 13 by the U.S. It 
was designed to help determine the shape 
and size of the eartL 

It is expected to land a man on the 
Moon by 1970 with the help of nuclear-pro- 
pelled spacediips. Nine astronauts have 
already been selected by the U.S. for Moon 
flight. 



UNGUISM AND NATIONAL INTEGRITY 

By Shri C.D. DESHMUKH 
Vice>Chancellor, Delhi University 


What sort of danger linguistic prob¬ 
lems hold to the unuy oi India.'' it is 
abundantly clear that by the unuy ol India 
one means not so much a sense ol emo¬ 
tional integration about whicn one heais 
so much as the political integrity, i.e. 
wholeness ol India as a nation. In othei 
woids, one thinks ol the possibility ol an 
area oi a Stale with a sepaiate language 
working up an agitation lor secession Irorn 
tt^e nation that is India, in oidei to form 
a sepaiate nation that would gain recogni¬ 
tion by international bodies liKe the Unit¬ 
ed Nations. 

It IS well-known that before the com¬ 
pletion ol process ol indepenaence and 
iiie iniegiation ol the Siat' s, this was in¬ 
deed a veiy dubious and tomplicated issue. 
/\part from the ‘general piobiem posed by 
the bbU and odu lormei princely States 
there weie the special problems ciealed 
often by the statesmen in charge there, by 
the demand that tlie States be recogni.sed 
as distinct nations. It is stiange to recall 
that even the old Travancore State was 
one of these, apart fiom the two other 
classical examples of Jammu and Kashmir 
and Hyderabad. However, it may safely 
be said now, as a.result ol monumental 
statesmanship, that all these dangeis are 
well behind us now, except for the loss ol 
poilions ol Jainrnu and Kashmir, first to 
Pakistan and now to China as a result of 
very special factors. Although from one 
State one hears occasional reports of a de¬ 
mand for secession, there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that this IS a result of no more than 
political slogans and that, in practice, m 
any case, there would be veiy stern coun- 
termeSsures taken by the Centre and 
indeed by the country as a whole to pre¬ 
vent any such political slogans from deve- 
lo^ing into any active attempts to separate 
from the rest of India. 

Beal Culprit 

So far as the north of the country is 
concerned not only are there linguistic 
States but ahso in several States, sup*erlici- 
ally at least, only one language is the offi¬ 
cial language. These States are U.P., 
Bihar, M.P., and Rajasthan making up a 
total population of 175 million. He would 
be a bold man who would argue per contra 
that these 175 million people have learnt 


to live in amity with a full .sense of emo¬ 
tional integialion merely because the offi¬ 
cial language oi the States concerned is 
Hindi, inueed, some of the most virulent 
political stiLiggles lor Icadeiship have been 
staged m the.se very States, and although 
at one time theie was a pioposul, based on 
a great deal ot commonsense argumenta¬ 
tion, that the Stale ul U.P. be split up into 
two with consc(|ueiitial peripheral re¬ 
al raiigement, one of the most important 
politicians of the country is reported to 
have made it known that the partition of 
the U.P. could only take place over his 
dead body. This cleai ly proves that the 
leal culprit in the lack of this unity is not 
the linguistic States but something else, 
and unless this ‘something else’ is carefully 
traced out and diagno.sed, there is an im- 
niinent danger of a false prognosis and a 
great deal of ineffective and possibly mis¬ 
chievous action. 

It is not clear how the “one language, 
one State ’ airangeinent that is now in 
existence holds any kind of threat to the 
unity of India. Language is e.s.seTitially a 
vehicle for cultural patterns and for inter¬ 
communication in regard to the current 
affairs. Since with the advent of Inde¬ 
pendence and the conlermcnt of the adult 
fianchise as a concomitant ol the Western 
parliamentary form oi democracy it is very 
es.sential that the link between the voter 
and their representatives in the legisla¬ 
tures and in the Governments at various 
levels should have the closest possible inti¬ 
macy, this would have its maximum 
strength in uni-hngual States. 

The fact lhal the literacy peiccntage 
in India i.s now round about JO and that the 
truly literate percentage of the population 
would be hardly half of this, even linguis¬ 
tic sentiments would dimensionally be so 
small as to be easily outweighted in the 
balance by more natural aggregations of 
interests, such as regional, political, religi¬ 
ous or economic. In other words, linguis¬ 
tic problems largely exist in the minds of 
on’y the more sophisticated section of the 
community and these have been using 
language as a peg on w'hich to hang other 
ulterior motives. I do not believe IWat the 
man in the street or the peasant thinks of 
language with any kind of sentiment. All 
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he IS concenic'd with is that he shuuKl not 
be inconvenienced in the conduct ot his 
day-to-day aliairs, and even in tins he is 
prepax’ed to be surprisingly luleiiint. 

My view, thereloic-, is tnal itie penis 
of linguisni are artiueiai oi a cieaiiou oi a 
very small sophisticalea mmoruy aiul uiaL 
Jt IS almost the reu-iiernng iiciileu across 
the path by mteresteu groups wnich have 
other anus and obiecis, nioie matei lal Inan 
linguistic sentimeni, in view. U1 all the 
so-called dangerous issues, at pre.sent trie 
subject ot pejoraiion in India, unguism is 
the most innocuous, lor it means ine desiie 
to separate m ariangeinenls winch would 
mahe lor the maximuni uiiuerstandirig and 
the readiest comniunicalion in regaid to 
everyday allaiis. 'I'o cite one example ap¬ 
plicable to tne sophisticated ininoruy, tne 
cunent controversy over iiintii is to my 
mind really a struggle lor a sumewdiat un¬ 
restricted market lor publications. 11 
Hindi Avere to be more pievalenl than i.s 
warranted by, say, merely its being an oOi- 
cial language or as a ’Inigua iranca', obvi¬ 
ously the reading public ol puolications in 
Hindi -would be nicreasingiy huger at the 
expen.se ol the reading public in the <-tiier 
languages which mignt be di'stiried to be 
neglected from a ba.se commeicial motive. 
In other words, it an option were to lie 
before an author capable ol expressing 
himself in, shall I say, Gujaiati and Hindi, 
it might very well be lliat he would pieler 
to write in Hindi because of the lar wider 
reading public that he might have and, 
therefore, of the larger rewinds that he 
might reap. It is here Uiat a great deal of 
restraint is called loi. Eveiy language has 
a genius of ils ov. n and innrors patlern of 
culture -which do lui conllict with but are 
complementary to the sister patterns of 
culture prevalent in India. It is, there¬ 
fore, in the be.st interests of the country 
that all those vehicles of human transac¬ 
tion and communication should be given 
their maximum possible encoui ageinent so 
that they might together contribute to the 
strength of the unity in diversity that is 
India. 

Remedy 

Tlie remedy for such fal.-e sclf-appiai- 
sals, whether of language or of national or 
communal chaiactor, is to mix fieely and 
without inhibitions with others, and this 
implies means of eommunicalion in the 
shape of a common language. In other 


woi'ils, the more we acquire faciliLy m ah- 
oinei language than our own the wiuer is 
our horizon and the more the basis of a 
wider understanding, 'i'he academic bo¬ 
dies like the Saintya Akademi and the Na¬ 
tional Hook 'liusL are making systematic 
etlorls to make the speakers of one langu¬ 
age lamiliar wilh the cultures and ideas 
niini'ied m the other languages of India 
iiiciilioned in Uie Constnution, by the 
necessarily iimiled and unsalisiactory 
method ui translation, and llicii eflovls will 
bear fruit only il tlie study ol langiigages 
becomes niorc sy.stenialic and purposeful lu 
the school, the univeisity jud fcilizenhood) 
among I'ltiz.ens. 

buitunateiy, as Lancelot Hogbin has 
claimed and li led lu prove in uis lainous 
uouK, The Loom ui Languages, scarcely 
can anyone nave any laiiunai oasis for tne 
ueliet mat he ui she is congcmtaJly incap¬ 
able ol becoming a hnguisi. fl a langu- 
agepnubia exists, it rnLusL he a by-piuuuct 
Ol lormai education or olliei agencies ol 
social envu onment. 

How line this is ol India, w'ilh its posl- 
jndependence language-phobias, which arc 
the Jesuit oi neglect ol leaching languages 
to pupils no less tliau ot the slogans ot 
politics oi <ii vested mleiesis. /vnd yet 
how ea.sy and how lewaiding is the study 
ol language.s—especially m mdia, whcie 
they belong to two mam ianguagt* iaini- 
Jics—prov.ued the aim is nut peiiect mas¬ 
tery bill the more modest one ol acquiring 
a small wurkirian-liKe vocabulary and get¬ 
ting a giasj) of essential giammatical 
pecLiliai hies! 

Hut the piivalc Litizcn.s’ efiorls liav'e 
lo be reinforced by the purposeful etlorls 
of tne Stale. It IS here that 1 see the 
greatest ambivalence on the Indian scene, 
a [iiolession of deep concern ot the langu¬ 
age and eultuie of mitiurilie.s and a prac¬ 
tice, of direct - but more often indiiecl, i e. 
throngli otficial (inynnidoiis) denial of op- 
portunhie.s—of suppression and of compul¬ 
sive use of the majorily languages. It is 
principally this situation that has even 
created I tie antithesis id' linguistic prob¬ 
lems and national unity. Its ivmody can 
only be in the rooting out of such fissipar- 
ous politics ami vested interests by every 
citizen who has a concern not only for na¬ 
tional unity but al.so for progress towards 
an international society in which India will 
be an honoured member. 



Role Of Industry In War 

By SHRI MANUBHAI SHAH 
(Minister for International Trade, 


A powerful and ruthless enemy has 
made au unprovoked attack on us. We aie 
a peace-loving nation but we also know 
how to defend our freedom. It is the pri¬ 
mal y duty of every citizen of India to 
right for freedom of the motherland. The 
people have lesponded magnilicently in 
this hour of trial and are solidly behind 
the Prime Minister in the Nation's detei- 
ninuition to drive out the aggrcs.sor. It 
loohs, Iiowever, that the task will be long 
and will need giim determination and 
great sacniices on the part of the people 
Outbursts of righteous indignation aUine 
Will not sustain us thronah to success; we 
have to be prepared for the nccessavy sacii- 
fice.s and a long stmggle 

The first task is to do all that is pos¬ 
sible to merease the production of tho.se 
items I'Viuiied for defence, to the extent 
they can be made within the eoutdry 

We Jiave established a laige network 
of machine-building iiuinst i n s, maelime 
to(ds, and nnnuitacture of heavy and medi¬ 
um er.pineenng industries A wide l',a.->'‘ 
of morparic and org.anic chemier,' ; nidu.s- 
tnes has also been^ developed .Ml the.;e 
tvould havi' to be geared to in'oduee on a 
nriorKv b.aa.s sneh goods and erjupiinent 
as are reipiire'l i'li, (U feiuo p\irpe.,es 

Woollen elolhing, both woven and 
kniliid. IS an t xti'Oinelv impoitant def 
ein'v item foi wai along tlie cold slopes of 
the lliiiuilay.as Since the amount of wool 
ttiiit can be unported is limittsi a gieat' i 
))oition of cmi.nl ingKirt-. will !i i\''- to bo 
diverted to meet defeina' i'oi|uircinepls Al- 
it'adv ’all steps have Inen taken to gear 
produetion of woolUms to tlie needs of 
dehmeo. 7’he pattern of m oduci nm, pi lee.s 
an*l (list) ibutiisi of both lios'eiv and Wi'ol- 
len goods 1.V1II be eont rolled to meet de(- 
enee needs This will mean a leduel on in 
the availability for non-defenre yiuriiosi's 
which, eventually, the nation is elieerfullv 
prepared to put up with. 

Thi.s is going to happen in a numliev of 
sectors As copper, zine and lf*ad arc u.sed 
in the produetion of shells and -irniau!'nls, 
the availability for other uses v. ill dinunisli 
lieeause thme is a certain limit to what ve 
can impart. As more and more people ar(‘ 
recruited to the armed foiees. their re¬ 


quirements of all kinds of goods will go up. 
Demand will go up for essential items like 
cotton clothing, shoes, and articles of daily 
consumption for our armed forces. We 
have to produce more of these and if, aa 
often happens, we cannot because of a limi¬ 
tation like imports, we will have to do 
with less. 

Tins does not mean that because of 
diveision of a laiger part of production for 
detencf purpo.se.s, puces of these commodi¬ 
ties will be allowed to rise and cause hard¬ 
ship to people. Government is keen on 
maintaining price stability for commodi¬ 
ties wh'ch enter into common consump¬ 
tion Foilunaiely, the response of the 
trading as well as consuming public has 
been heaitemng m this direction Traders 
should not take any advantage of the na- 
tiiinal emeigeiicy On the contrary, they 
.should observe .self-disciplinc, show greater 
nalional awaien.es'' and charge reasonable 
jiriees because any iiiflalionarv pressure 
c'ull hm I and harm defence preparations. 
So also fcp.sumeis should oKsei-ve utmost 
thnft and .riioidcl buy what is tlieir abso- 
lule luuiiiuuni n'qiurement so that nation¬ 
al thnft and pcceuimy can make surplus 
goods available for defence purposes 

.\ Test of Matienal Character 

K\‘ei V eiioi't Will l.'e made to ensure 
adcqiuil ■ suppi es wf e.ssi'Utial articles and 
to see tiiat the im-.-><Hial elements do not 
take advanUi.ge of \)u present .situation. 
Pol in tame, m tlie case ol cotton cloth, it 
lias l«'<m dec vied lint the prccduetion of the 
Wiiiclii'S of el(ith needv-l bv the bulk of 
the I'l opl(' in tho country will lie meioased, 

• ind IIk^ piodmtioii of liner varieties will, 
he ro-diiced llie marketing o| cotton will be 
siipeivisf'd to prevent srieenlativ*' increase 
in it> pi ices and tlie distribution of such 
clotl'. at stannicd prices w-ill be undertaken 
through approved fan’ tirice shops and con¬ 
sumer stores CootMM'ativo stores and co¬ 
operative marketing agencies are being 
encouiagisl so that they work as price 
staoilism.s and rcpulaf ers Shopkeepers 
are b ■ing a^ked to display ju ice-lists so 
tli.'t Ihe eeesumc'i- can he sun* that he is 
not beine clou god moie than a reasonable 
j^riee 
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The success of these measures will 
depend also on the extent to which the 
people as a whole are prepared to deny 
themselves some of the things which are 
required for war. The needs of wai are 
enormous and Iheiffore ultimately price 
stability is possible only jf people’s demand 
is restiained through voluiitary .self-denial 
and savmg The success of a policy of 
price stabilisation is Ihus a test of nation¬ 
al character. We cannot achieve it if we 
carry on as we have done before. There 
is a positive need to do with less or with¬ 
out the things we have been having so far 
and which are needed now for defence, 
A regulatory policy can function success¬ 
fully only when it is ba.sed on the willing 
austerity and self-denial of the people. I 
have full confidence that our people will 
rise to the needs of the situation. 

Such an auslenty attitude combined 
with a will to jirodiice to the maximum 
extent possible becomes all the more ne¬ 
cessary in another context. If this emer¬ 
gency continues, our imports of defence 
items will increase enormously and will 
have to be paid lor thiough exports. The 
need to raise onr exports will be .several¬ 
fold more urgent, even more so now, than 
what it has been so far. Tins is possible 
only if internal consumption is restrained 
even when it causes some personal sacrifi¬ 
ces in our daily wants. Therefore, while 
production has to be increased on the one 
hand, the internal demand has to be cur¬ 
tailed much more drastically than has been 
done r.o far. Since we are fighting for 
defending our freedom against naked and 
ruthless aggression, normal considerations 
like whether v/e should export in prefer¬ 
ence to improving our standards of living 
or whether our national demand should be 
cut dowm in order to export will have to 
be put aside People a.sk: new that there 
is emergenev. should we not stop or re¬ 
duce our activities to promote exports? 
TTio answer can be onlv one—that both 
defence requirements and exports are of 
the highest priority There is no contra¬ 
diction between the two We supply our 
defence needs to the fullest and yet we 
will have to economise and put up with 
less for our dailv consumntion in order to 
export* more and more. That way alone 
lies victory in nvir grim baUle against ag¬ 
gression as well our onward march to- 
»wards economic betterment. 


During the last war, the British liqui¬ 
dated a major part of their overseas in¬ 
vestments to finance war efforts and they 
also increased their national exports. Since 
we are not a wealthy people, we have to 
forgo and export even more of what we 
would have otherwise consumed in order 
to ensure that we and our children will 
walk on this eailh as a free and strong 
I^eople. 

Whatever sphere we take, the resour¬ 
ces for war, both human and material, can 
only be provided by the sacrifices of the 
people. The more Jong drawn-out and bit¬ 
ter struggle, the greater the demands will 
be on the people. It is necessary that we 
realise this now' and steel ourselves to this 
task, for the ultimate success is .surely 
ours. (Courtesy: ‘Yojaiia’) 

Reflect upon your present blessings of 
which every man has many, not <jn your 
past misfoi limes of w'hich all men have 

some —Charles iJirkens 

* * * 

Being in the right job is a valuable 
help tow'ard sati.sfying one’s ambition to 
amount to something. A person who finds 
his place, and applies himself to seek ex¬ 
cellence in it, becomes a craftsman Of 
that, no one can rob him. Ills aspirations 
may outrun his immediate pow’CiS, and he 
may suffer occasional spasms of frustra¬ 
tion, but his sense off craftsman.ship giver 
his life meaning. 

■*t -K » 

The trouble with a lot of us is that we 
want to accomplish many things but aren’t 
willing to pay the price. 

If life w'ere a game in which the re- 
w'ards were handed out on a silvei; plat¬ 
ter to anyone who happened to ask for 
them, lo.st.s of folks would sleep in rose- 
bods But. unfortunately, you’ve got to 
reckon with the thorns. ' 

* * * 

“Ho who wmuld climb a tree”, said 
Thackeray, “must grasp its branches—not 
the blo.ssoms,” Which means that you’ve 
got to pull yourself up over the rough 
nlaces and not expect simply to coast down 
hill all the time. 

We get pretty much what we go 
after—if w'e go after it hard enough and 
persistently enough. 

—Ferome P. Fleishman 

« « « 



Aims Of ked Imperialism 

By G. F. HUDSON 


Communist China is now at wav again 
for the second time in a decade. 

That this war has been deliberately 
undertaken in order to seize territory 
claimed by China is quite clear, in spite of 
Chine.se assertions that Indian forces were 
attacking to the north of the McMahon 
Line; hitherto, whereas in Ladakh the 
Chinese were in occupation of a large area 
claimed by India, having built their Sin- 
kiang-Tibet road across, in the NEFA 
(North-East Frontier Agency) India retain¬ 
ed aciininistrative control of the territory 
up to the McMahon Line and had no need 
to go beyond it. Only after the Chinese 
had advanced and taken up positions on 
the Thagla ridge did the Indian govern¬ 
ment give its army the order to “expel the 
intruders from Indian territory”, and the 
strength of the ‘Chinese blows which sub¬ 
sequently threw back the Indian forces 
shov/ed that this was no mere frontier inci¬ 
dent but a maior milicaiy effort long pre¬ 
pared by the Chinese to enforce their ter¬ 
ritorial claims to some 50,000 square miles 
south of the McMahon Line. 

China need not have attacked in this 
sector, where the conflict had hitherto been 
diplomatic only, with only one or two 
minor incidents on the ground. Whatever 
historical or legal basis there may have 
been for the territorial claim—and it was 
not a strong one—the Chinese invasion has 
indeed been, in the words of Shri Krishna 
Menon, “naked and large-scale aggres¬ 
sion,” and that he of all people should have 
said it gives the measure of the distance 
whicy has been travelled in Sino-Indian 
relations since the happy days of panch 
shila. 

Why have the Chinese done it? Was it 
Aally worth while for a tract of mountain¬ 
ous land inhabited only by still primitive 
tribes to make enemies of a nation and a 
government which had gone out gf their 
way to .seek the friendship of Communist 
China, and to antagonise even the Indian 
Communi.st Partv which should have been 
Peking’s sure ally? 

A partial understanding of this para¬ 
dox may be gained if account is taken of 
the results of the Korean war from a Chi¬ 
nese Communist point of view. That war 
was a hard struggle for China and did not 


end in a decisive victory, for South Korea 
remained unconquered. But the Chinese 
intervention not only saved North Korea 
from the consequences of its original ag¬ 
gression; it also added enormously to the 
prestige of the Chinese Communist regime 
by the demonstration of its capacity to 
wage war against the army of the United 
Nations including the expeditionary for¬ 
ces of the principal Westein powers. 

Further, it enabled the Communists in¬ 
ternally to rally Chinese patriotism in sup¬ 
port of the regime at a time when the 
initial popular enthusiasm for it was wait¬ 
ing and to carry out a massive prescription 
of political opponents under cover of war¬ 
time suppression of treason On balance, 
the Koiean war was a great boon to Mao 
Tse tung, and it would be only natural if 
the lesson he diew from this experience 
was that a war which did not involve a 
serious danger of devastating counter¬ 
blows against China might be a great ad¬ 
vantage to him in a period of domestic 
difficulty. China did not suffer blockade, 
bombing or invasion during the Korean 
war becau.se the United States and its al¬ 
lies, from fear of complications with the 
Soviet Union, tacitly agreed to confine the 
struggle to the Korean peninsula, so that 
only the Chinese army in the field, fight¬ 
ing on foreign soil, suffered the ordeal of 
war. while the territory of China itself was 
untouched bv it. This was the pattern to 
be repeated if war was again to be under¬ 
taken a campaign outside the Chinese 
homeland, hard enough to arouse strong 
patriotic emotions and iustify a strict na¬ 
tional discipline, but not so tough as to 
endanger the regime bv retaliation nvain'-i 
the great centres of population in Chinn it- 
.self. 

The urge towards such a war has na¬ 
turally arisen as a consequence of the 
complete failure of the “great leap for¬ 
ward" in the Chinese programme promoted 
by Mao Tse-tung and the more extreme 
faction within the Chinese Communist 
Party, of the widespread popular disap¬ 
pointment and discontent after the frus¬ 
tration of the high hopes held out by the 
government in calling for prodigious pro¬ 
ductive efforts four vears ago, and, o^ 
doubt? about the leadership which have 
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been cwwing among the Communist 
cadres themselves. 

But where to find the right war? An 
obvious possibility would be a renewal of 
the struggle m Korea. But there is no 
good reason to believe that, even if Pek¬ 
ing had been disposed to do this, the policy 
would have had the backing of the Soviet 
Union, without whose protective and pot¬ 
entially nuclear support, a new challenge 
to the United States would have been too 
risky. In 1950 North Korea had started 
the war with Soviet encouragement and in 
the belief, based on American official dec¬ 
larations. that America had disengaged 
herself from Korean affairs; thus, when 
the invasion of South Korea turned out 
badly and Communist China went to the 
rescue of the defeated North Koreans, the 
Soviet Union was ready to protect the Chi¬ 
nese. 

But today it would clearly be impos¬ 
sible to launch a fresh assault on South 
Korea without war with the United States 
(which still has a military foice in South 
Korea), and it is most unlikely that 
Moscow—at least before* the Cuba crisis— 
would have been prepared to undenviite 
such as enterprise. Moreover, even if 
China, involved in war with the United 
States were to be aided by Soviet nuclear 
power against nuclear retaliation by Ameri¬ 
can forces m the Pacific, this situation, 
would involve an extreme degree of dep¬ 
endence of Peking on Moscow, sinre the 
very existence of the Chinese Communist 
regime would then become conditional on 
the Ru.ssian alliance This is not a state 
of affairs which Mao would voluntarily 
.seek to bring about. 

These con':ideration.s ai'ainsl .any re¬ 
opening of the Korean question would have 
annlied with even greater force to .a new 
offen.sive move in the Formosa Straits. 
The Soviet interest there is much less 
than in Korea, and it can b^udly have been 
thought a good idea bv Khrushchev to 
incur the risk of a world war for a purely 
Chinese obieclive. The Chine.se Commun¬ 
ists mi«»ht have been able bv a great mili¬ 
tary effort to take Quemoy, but they could 
have no a.ssiirance that the American 
Seventh Fleet would not intenmne ^nd, 
n.se nuciear weapons against them What 
Mao needed was a safe war and fighting 
on a front against America was clearly not 
,safe.. 


It should not be thought, however, from 
the above analysis of political conditions 
conducive to war in China, that Peking has 
picked a quarrel with a friendly neighbour 
merely in order to have a fight. There are 
other motives for the Chinese Communist 
desire to crush India, though these would 
probably not have led to full-scale hostili¬ 
ties if there had been less need for Mao’s 
regime to seek a diversion in war The 
first is. of course, the frontier question it¬ 
self. There can be no doubt that the Chi¬ 
nese have been persuaded that they were 
deprived of territory which rightly belong¬ 
ed to them by the encroachments of Bri¬ 
tish imperialism, and that India “expan¬ 
sionists” have been trying to inherit these 
“ill-gotten gains.” 

Lord Curzon urged that such a step 
should be taken when he was Viceroy of 
India, but was over-ruled by the Foreign, 
Office which regarded recognition of Chi¬ 
nese suzerainty over Tibet as a harmless 
fiction which might as well be accepted 
since it would annoy the Chinese to repu¬ 
diate It. This policy ol inaction brought 
no ill consequences as long as China was 
too weak or too distracted in olher direc¬ 
tions to use force successfully against 
Tibet, but it meant that whenever a Chi¬ 
nese governmerU should' be strong taiough 
to undertake the re-conquest, it would have 
a good juridical ca.se for maintaining that 
it wa.s an internal alTaiv in winch no third 
power had the nghl to inteih're, 

The Britisli policy w..s unfoi Innately 
conliniu'd by iiKlcpcndcnt India altei 1!U(, 
although it might have been hoped that a 
nation u hicii liad just emaneii^aled ilselj 
li'Oin loiCign rule wmild liavi* hcim inoic 
sympalhelic tiian a Faiiopean imperial 
power to the Tibetan a'.p t ations foi nala^- 
nal independimee. But tor Ihe lU'w Indian 
goveinmenl, as fur Biitain, the ilesire to 
avoid offending China proved stronger 
than a prudent anticipation of the situa¬ 
tion which would arise from the establish¬ 
ment of a revived Chinese powder in the 
Himalayas. Had Tibet in 1950 been inter¬ 
nationally recognised as sovereien, had .ffie 
been a member of the United Nation.s. and 
had supplies of modern small arms been 
available to her military forces, the task of 
reconouest would have been much more 
formidable for Peking—already involved 
in war in Korea—^than it was: the enter- 
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i)rise might indeed have been abandoned 
altogether. 

Tibet did indeed appeal to the United 
Nations, but Britain and India combined 
to smother the appeal, and Tibet had no 
option but to capuulaie. The chickens of 
this particular piece of short-sign Led Real- 
politik liave now come home to roost, in 
Delhi; il not in London, tor the Tibetan 
bufler has gone, and India now contronts 
China on the south side oi the Himalayas. 
In 1954 the Indian government recognised 
lull Chinese sovereignty in Tibet and gave 
lip tieaty rights there which it had inheiit- 
ed from Britain, without making any at¬ 
tempt to obtain explicit Chine.se accept¬ 
ance of the frontier as claimed by India. 
When Shn Nehru gradually became aware 
that China claimed more than 50,000 square 
miles of Indian territory, he reproached 
jvir. Chou En-lai for not having raised the 
frontier issue when the 1954 treaty was 
concluded, but that most suave and tricky 
of diplomats excused his silence on the 
ground that the question had not then been 
“ripe.” 

The Chinese territorial claims to the 
NEB’A tract would il realised bring the 
frontier down from the crest of the Hima¬ 
layas to the edge ol the Assam lowlands. 
In addition China claims that Bhutan and 
Sikkim, both ol which were formerly under 
the suzerainty of Tibet, do not belong to 
India, and it is fairly certain that the in¬ 
tention is to establish Chinese protector¬ 
ates over both states, which would bring 
China into close contact with lowland 
Bengal. The strategic advantages of such 
a frontier would clearly be very great, and 
would give China a great suiaeriority of 
military position over India as well as 
pressure points for exerting subversive in¬ 
fluence in a region of India where Com¬ 
munism is strong. 

• Over and above any frontier issue, 
Communist China is profoundly jealous of 
Nehru's India. India is the great rival for 
leadership and influence in Asia. Ideologi¬ 
cally India is a competitor in a way that 
no Western power can be, and the Chinese 
have watched with growing irritation the 
wooing of India by the Soviet Union with 
economic aid and even armaments. In 
recent months China suffering from great 
economic diflTiculties as a result of the fai¬ 
lure of the “great leap forward,” cut off 
from all economic aid from the West and 


receiving only meager aid from the Soviet 
Union, has been India in receipt of both 
Soviet and Western aid and able to chal¬ 
lenge China in economic development to a 
degree that would have seemed inconceiv¬ 
able to Chinese planners in 1958. In these 
circumstances there has been an urge in 
Peking to hit India as hard as pxjssible, to 
confound and humiliate her, to upset her 
economy and to demonstrate to all the 
world China’s superior military might. 

In following this policy China has 
most to gain from a short war followed by 
a peace m which India would clearly ac¬ 
knowledge defeat and cede at any rate a 
large part of the disputed territoi-y. India’s 
best prospect, on the other hand, lies in 
protracted hostilities which would impose 
an economic strain on China and frustrate 
the Chme.se hope of quickly gathering the 
fruits of initial victories. The state of 
emergency which has now been proclaim¬ 
ed by the President of India will render it 
possible for the Indian economy to be put 
on a war footing and for the central gov¬ 
ernment to assume powers which can make 
it more of a match for a totalitarian state. 

But the effort required cannot be only 
military and economic; there will have to 
be some fundamental re-thinking of Indian, 
foreign policy. If there is to be any effec¬ 
tive counteraction against China, this can 
only take the form of interference with the 
Chinese lines of communication behind the 
Himalayas, and it can only be done with) 
the co-operation of the Tibetan guerilla 
resistance to China. But it will not be 
enough merely to convey to the Tibetan re¬ 
bels arms which have hitherto been denied 
to them; there will also have to be a firm 
decision on policy towards Tibet. The 
Tibetans have already suffered terribly 
from Chinese reprisals for their insurrec¬ 
tion; they are not going to shed their blood 
to disrupt the supply lines of a Chinese 
army invading India unless they have defi¬ 
nite assurance.s of Indian endorsement of 
the cause of Tibetan national independ¬ 
ence. 

If India intends seriously to wage war 
against China, the political implications of 
an anti-Chinese stand will have to be 
thought out and accepted. War is a hard 
taskmaster and does not permit luxuries of 
policy in contradiction to the pursuit of 
victory. (Courtesy: ‘Bharat Jyoti’) 



Validity Of McMahon Line 

By Dr. K. COPALACHARI 


The McMahon Line delimits the tradi¬ 
tional North-East boundary of India with 
Tibet. The L' le derives its name from Sir 
Henry AJcMahon, the British Plenipoten¬ 
tiary to the Tripartite Simla Conference in 
1913-14, at which the boundary was forma¬ 
lised. 

It runs in a wide arc with bulges for 
650 miles Irom the trijunction of Bhutan, 
India and Tibet at Teygala (91 degrees 40 
inches East Longitude and 27 degrees 48 
inches North Latitude) to the trijunction 
of the boundaries of India, Burma and 
Tibet at Peak 15,283 (97 degrees 23 inches 
East Longitude and 28 degrees 13 inches 
North Latitude). The boundary follows 
the crest of the Himalayan Range, which 
here forms the northern watershed of the 
Brahmaputra except where the Lohit, Di¬ 
hang, Subansiri and Nyamjang rivers break 
through. This watershed range is higher 
and more majestic than the India-China 
watershed boundary in the Middle and 
Western Sectors. 

Burmese Section 

There is also a Burmese Section of the 
McMahon Line. When the Indo-Tibetan 
Agreement on the north-east boundary 
was concluded in 1914 at the Simla Con¬ 
ference. Burma was a part of India, and 
had at its northern exiremily an undefined 
boundary with Tibet. This gap was bridg¬ 
ed by extending the line from the present 
tnjunction of Burma, India and Tibet, in 
a horse-shoe fashion, along the northern 
watershed of the Irrawaddy to the Isu Razi 
Pass, where it met the northern extremity 
of the previously settled boundary between 
Burma and China. 

While the Chinese have accepted the 
Burmese section of the McMahon Line 
without the slightest modification, and as 
the traditional and customary line, they 
have branded the India-China section of 
the McMahon Line as illegal and imperial¬ 
ist, and claim a vast area of 33,000 square 
miles south of the Line. They also accuse 
India of having advanced the McMahon 
Line, in certain sectors, at the expense of 
Tibet. 

Tribal Area 

The historical and local validity of the 
McMahon Line is beyond doubt. It repre¬ 
sents not only the geographical and ethnic, 


but also the historical and political divid¬ 
ing line betw’cen India and Tibet. The area 
south of the Line, known at present as the 
North East Frontier Agency, is a sub-mon¬ 
tane belt, while that to the north is the 
plateau region of Tibet. The area south 
of the Line is inhabited by tribes, such as, 
Monbas, Akas, Dallas, Miris, Abors and 
Mishmis, who are totally different from the 
Tibetans. 

The traditional Indo-Tibetan boundary 
in the north-east was formalised at the 
Simla Conference by the Indo-Tibetan 
Agreement of March 24-25, 1914, and the 
Indo-Tibetan Convention of July 1914. The 
Line was delineated on two sheets of a 
map drawn to a scale of I”: 8 miles, and 
in the map attached to the Convention and 
in his letter to the British Plenipoten¬ 
tiary, the Tibetan Plenipotentiary convey¬ 
ed the acceptance of the Line by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Tibet. 

Not Arbitrary 

The McMahon Line w^as not arbitrarily 
drawn by the British and Tibetan represen¬ 
tatives behind the hack ol the Chinese re¬ 
presentative. It was shown in a map plac¬ 
ed belore the Conference by the Bntisli re¬ 
presentatives on Febi-uary 17, 1914, as the 
‘’historic Tibetan Frontiers."’ It was also 
shown by a red line on the map attached 
to the Convention initialled by the Pleni¬ 
potentiaries ol India, Tibet and China on 
Apirl 27, 1914, and signed by the Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries of India and Tibet on July 3. 
1914. 

Even so, Chinese adherence to the 
Indo-Tibetan Agreement of March 1914 
was not necessary Tibet had in the past 
enteied into a number of treaties which 
were not considered as valid by the parties 
concerned, hut were in actual operation for 
decades. The Treaty of 1842, which Tibet 
signed with Ladakh and Kashmir, confirm¬ 
ed Tibetan traditional boundaries in the 
west and regulated trade relations, and it 
had been in operation right up to our own 
times. Similarly, the Nepal-Tibel Treaty 
of 1856 was in actual operation until abro¬ 
gated by the Sino-Nepalese Treaty in 1956. 
It is thus clear that the McMahon Line is 
valid and legal. 

The McMahon Line thus merely for¬ 
malised the traditional boundary ^twe^A 
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India and Tibet. According to internatio¬ 
nal law and usage, a customary and tradi¬ 
tional boundary foJk'wmg unchanging and 
distinctive natural features, stands define:! 
and needs no fuither or formal definition. 

That the traditional boundaiy lay 
along the Himalayas is proved by various 
sources. The Vishnu Purana's description 
of the Hindu Kingdom of Kamarupa would 
place its northern limits along the Hima¬ 
layas. The Yogim Purana of the eighth 
century states that the kingdom and Kama¬ 
rupa extended up to the Kanja Hills, i.e. 
ibe Himalayan Range' In the thirteenth 
century, the tribal area south of the Hima¬ 
layas came under the political authority 
of the Ahome. A work written in the 
.seventeenth century, entitled the ‘Political 
Geography of the Assam Valley’ mentions 
Akas, Dallas and Bhutias, as tiibularies of 
the Ahom Kings. 

Desideri, an Italian traveller in Tibet 
(1716-1729). stated that Tibetans had no 
dealings with the tribal people Horace 
Della Penna, another tiavoller, who visited 
Tibet in 17a(), wrote that Tibet is bounded 
in the south by Lhoba (tribal t .'='11 dory). 
In IKgll, Michell, in his Report on the North 
East Frontier of India said that the north¬ 
ern boundary of the Abros is the Nainpha- 
la, i.e., the Himalayas. 

Chinese Confirm 

The.sc accounts are confirmed by Chi¬ 
nese works According to the Wei Tsang Tu 
Chih. Loyu (tribal territory) is to the south 
of the Tibetan territory. Another Chinese 
work Hsitsang Tu Kao (1886), states that 
Loyu belonged to the British. 

Unoflicial maps, both Chinese and 
others, prove the traditional basis of the 
Indiay alignment A map compiled by 
certain Jesuit Missionaries and Lamas 
under the orders of Emperor Kang Hi bet¬ 
ween 1711-1717 shows the southern boun¬ 
dary of Tibet along the Himalayan Range. 
The map published by the Peking Univer¬ 
sity in November 1925, depicting the maxi¬ 
mum extent of China in the days of the 
Ching dynasty shows the frontier of India 
as lying where the piesent Indian align¬ 
ment lies. 

The entire tribal area upto the Mc¬ 
Mahon Line has been under continuous 
Ahom and later British administration. 
Under the latter, from the outset the tribal 
areas were under the jurisdiction of Politi¬ 
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cal Agents or Deputy Commissioners of 
the adjoining districts. In 1912, the area 
was divided into three Front'er Tracts each 
under a Political Ollicer. In 1919 they 
were divided into tw’o Fiontier Tracts and 
became Excluded Areas under the Consti¬ 
tution of 1925 Political Officers toured the 
areas, submitted annual and census re¬ 
ports, preserved law and order, exercised 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, constructed 
roads, conducted .surveys and .settled inter¬ 
tribal di.sputes. 

Charge Unwra-ranted 

The Chinese charge, that we have ad-. 
vmneed the McMahon Line at its two extre¬ 
mities, is totally unwarranted. At both, 
the Agreement Line ]ie.s along the highest 
watershed ridge and the Indian alignment 
strictly lollows those features a.s observed 
by Sir Hcniy McMahon m his Memoran¬ 
dum. 1 (juote, ‘‘It will be seen that the 
boundary line agreed to by the Tibet Gov¬ 
ernment, as shown b;/ the red line on the 
map. follows, except where it crosses the 
v.all('y.s of the Taron, Lohit, Tsangpo, Sub- 
ansiri and Nyam.iang rivers, and for a short 
distance neai T.saii, the northern water- 
.shed of ihe Irrawaddy and Brahmaputra 
rivers. R is to be seen that the boundary 
lino on the west follows the crest of the 
mountain r.ange which runs from Peak 
21,421 through Tulungla to the Bhutan 
border Th's is the highest m' untain range 
in this true! of country To the north of it 
are the people of Tibetan des 'cnt To the 
south the inhabitants are of Bhutanese ex¬ 
traction It is unquestionably the correct 
boundary.” 

It is, thus, clear that the McMahon, 
Line represents the traditional boundary 
between India and Tibet. It has also ac¬ 
quired further validity in a treaty and by 
regular Indian administration upto the 
Line. (Courtesy: ‘A I.R.’) 
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Tradition And Modernity In Education 


By PROF. G.(. 

•< (Following IS the text of 

broadcast jroni A.l.R. 

In this talK, i shall use tiaJjuon as 
equivalent lu me laccor ui consei vatiuii, 
and moueinity as ei^uivaient to creativity 
in human society. 

'ihe piooiejji j am u.sked to lace is, 
whether at tni.s juiicluie in our national 
liie we nave .sutceeued m uiingmg about 
a proper Duianee bcu\een naamoii and 
moderniiy m our edueauonai .sy-slem, and 
if not, wneivm lies oui failuie, and how 
best we can ovcuoiue it. The.sc are veiy 
, dirncult quostiuns and i cannot claim to 
have a leady made auswei lor all ol them. 
'I'lie Views tnal 1 shall expiess aie only 
tentative and open to coi reeUon. I should 
also make it clear that the.se aie merely 
my own personal opinions and do not in 
any way lepieseni any m.stitution or oigati- 
isation with woich 1 am associated 

After Independence 

With the advent ol I'leedom, oi even 
earlier the sy.^iem of education prevailing 
in this couiUiy came in lor severe castiga¬ 
tion from sevcial cjuaitcrs Some con¬ 
demned It wholesale and clamoured that 
it should b'J sciapped liom tup to bottom. 
It was accu.sed as being anti-nalunial. as 
breeding slaves ami not free-men, as culti¬ 
vating a matei .ali.stic outlook m oui young 
people, which was out of harmony with 
our ancient tradiinn But while such cli¬ 
tics wcic vocileious m their destructive 
zeal, theie is litile I'ley had to otier when 
asked what wi' shouio reihace it with. In 
a vague way they urged us to go back to 
something whicli existed in the golden 
past, and which had lost through mis¬ 
guided pursuit of moderniiy. 

Such cntici.sm stil! goes on after fif¬ 
teen years of independence. It is the out¬ 
come of prejudice, and no amount of rea¬ 
soning will prove efi’cctive against it. It 
represent.s the views of the pure tradition¬ 
alists, the people' who want no change. 
They forget that change is the law of life 
and there is no way of meeting it, excejit 
through ficsli adje.stnicnts, through novelty 
and creation. Assuming that India did 
once enjoy a golden age, how is it that it 
has passed away and not a vestige of it is 
left, except a few archaeological remains? 

^ Suri^y its decay was due to its over-empba- 
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sis on conservation and its neglect of 
novelty? Leaving aside such whole-hog¬ 
gers, let us turn to more moderate critics. 
Ihese, while not condemning the existing 
system of education wholesale, urge that 
we have gone m for too much modernity 
and have sci apped too much of what was 
of value in our old ti-adilion. 

IVlodernisation 

Some oi them would have us abjure 
all western ways including its scientific 
achievement.^, its intentions, its mechan¬ 
isation ol inauslty. As they put it, India 
should lemain wedded to its bullock cart 
civili.salion and not hanker alter aeroplanes 
and tiactois, and atomic weapons. Others 
while willing to accept the fruits of west¬ 
ern science and technics, desire that such 
modernisation should be counter-balanced 
by a revival oi devotion to our traditional 
values Theie is no hope for the survival 
of GUI teeming millions unless we indus- 
tiiails^ and })iodiice more by w'ay of food, 
clothing and shelter Man no doubt does 
not live by bread alone, but he must have 
biead, beloie he can iiiduige in the more 
exalted pm .suits of art, litciature, and 
philosophy. The contentinn that because 
the west has achieved an aliluent society, 
it is necessarily more materialistic is not 
well grounded. Lei us not forget that even 
in this so called malerialislic age the West 
can produce men like Einstien, Bertrand 
Russell and Scheweitzer. 

Educal loni.sts in the West are just as 
aware of the dangers of materialism as we 
are. They are aware that a society which 
ignores spiritual values implies a throw¬ 
back to barbarism and is a menace to itself 
as well a.s to others The need for the 
preseivation and strengthening of valuer 
as a guiding principle for life, is a world 
need and not merely an Indian need. 

The crisis w'hich education faces today] 
is a world crisis, and if it is to be met suc- 
C'''ssfnlly it must be met through a world 
elTort. To this elfort each nation must 
bring its own contribution. If India has 
in its tradition certain values which it had 
discerned and cultivated to a more mark¬ 
ed degree than others, its contribution will 
b« welcomed the world over. 
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The difficulty arises when we attempt 
to define in exact terms what these values 
are. It is still more difficult to find way.s 
and means for reviving them and integrat¬ 
ing them into the educational system. 

India has a long history. During this 
history it has undergone many changes. 
When we talk of Indian spiritual values, 
to which period of this long history do we 
mean to refer? Do we mean to refer to anci¬ 
ent India of the Vedic age, or the Buddhist 
period of Asoka, or to that of Shankara? Do 
we mean to include or exclude the Medie¬ 
val period and the Moghul Empire, and the 
ri.se of Briti.sh Power? 

Many of our leaders are fond of saying 
that inspite of the great variety of our cul¬ 
tural heritage there runs through it all a 
major current of continuitv. “Unity in 
diversity” is I believe their favourite 
phrase. While I do not wish to deny .such 
a unifying factor, I do not think that we 
are inclined to exaggerate it Vv^e also 
forget that other civilisations which have 
persisted over a long period, exhibit a 
similar measure of continoilv Has not 
European civilisation originating witli th'* 
Greeks some two thousand five hundred 
years ago, and passing through Roman, and 
Chri.stian influence, “md shaken to its roots 
by religious and political revolutions at 
various times, still preserved sc'rpc kind of 
continuity and unity in divorsity? 

Meaningless Distinction 

1 believe that the distinction between 
Eastern and Weslein, Indian and non- 
Indian values is ini'aningiess. There is no 
such thing as a private or national sector 

in the realm of values. 

• 

So far as I am aware no public system 
of education prevailed in India till the 
tinge of Macaulay and John Adams. A 
great battle was fought at that time, as to 
whether the public system of education 
should be traditional or modern. The 
modernists won the day. But they com¬ 
promised with the traditionalists and 
agreed to let the Orientalists go on with 
their own preserves. But there were two 
groups of Orientalists, viz., the Ranskrit- 
ists and the Arabists. In other words, one 
stood for the Hindu and the other for f.he 
Muslim tradition. The encouragement of 
these rival religious groups, while useful 
as a political dodge for the colonial power, 
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proved to be the greatest menace to our 
national integrity. 

In addition there were other minori¬ 
ties, such as Parsees, Christians, and Sikhs 
who aI.so claimed the right to preserve 
their religious and cultural integrity and 
to have educational institutions under their 
own influence. 

In the face of such diversity of claims, 
the foreign rulers took .shelter under the 
policy of religious neutrality Under the 
secular character of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion the policy of religious neutrality is 
still ip force. 

Social Philosophy 

We have made a good many changes in 
our educational sy.^tem during the last 
fiflcen years of independence 1 need not go 
into the hisloiv of all the Commissions and 
Committees that \vr' appointed. I venture 
to express the view that all the changes we 
have rnarle have been in the nature of 
tinkerintj wdth svstem instead of snbiect- 
ing it to a comnlolc over-haul. What is 
more w'e proceeded in thf' matter in a 
lopsv tiirvey fashion, startinc at the top 
and coming dow'n to the bottom. We de- 
eirlpd wothniil anv nroner enpuirv or nre- 
ri'oation 1o adopt the Bn«’C Sv‘=tPTn for the 
Prim.arv sl^ee of erliK'ation This we did 
because G'mdhiirs panne was as'^nemted 
w^ith it For Gandhiii it was a pm-t of his 
sr)cial nhilosophv i e. a ‘^ec’etv w'nich would 
cut dovi’n its nvan^s ?>biu''e indnsfriah'sa- 
tiop .and tVie iwe of nower dri>'en maobines 
and V''x> bv the labour of its ov/n hands 

But the India which we are now' deve¬ 
loping under our various Five Years Plans 
is very different. Wo are told hv our top- 
mo.st leaders, that we must industrialise 
as fast as we can, or w'c .shall nerish We 
must harness power from wffialever source 
it is available on as gicantic a scale as pos¬ 
sible. V7ith this ohiect in view let u.s beg. 
borrow, and do every thing possible short 
of .stealing 

Basic Education 

A svstem of education w'hich is craft 
centred, wffiich looks to h.ancl-.spinning, bas¬ 
ket work and clav modeling as the best 
moans of cultiv.ating the intelligence and 
skills of our children is hardly suited for 
the welfare stale which we are now trying 
to bring to birth. • 

But quite apart from that our highest 
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authorities including our Vice-President 
who next to Gandhiji has been regarded as 
the greatest champion of Basic Education 
has declared that it is a farce wherever it 
has been tried. But m spite of this the 
powers that be, insist that we must go on 
with it. 

It is not possible to dwell at any length 
on the changes introduced at the Secondary 
and university levels. These have been 
more of an arithmatical rather than an 
educational character. Putting one year 
more in the* Secondary and taking one out 
of the University course hardly amounts to 
improving either. No doubt the intention 
behind all these changes were good. The 
trouble is that due to the scarcity of re¬ 
sources of all kinds, the anxiety to change 
the medium of instruction too rapidly, and 
intensification of group rivalries, the ob¬ 
jects sot out have not been achieved 

By this depressing appraisal it is not 
my intention to throw blame on any pai'ti- 
cular party, and still le.ss on any individual 
or group of individuals 

Modernity Essential 

Our main faults have been too much 
of sentim(>ntality, too much dogmatism, 
and if 1 may so say, to much smug hypo¬ 
crisy. We rnusl shed these weakne.sses. 
Let us forget our Rarn Rajya, and grapple 
with the pro.sent. 

If there is any thing worth while m 
our tradition it will take caie of itself But 
we are far behind where modernity is con¬ 
cerned. Our syllabusi's in Science oi out 
of dale. Our technical courses are not up 
to standard. Where the humanities are 
concerned we are not producing the liberal 
outlook and the critical faculty which is 
the essence of humanism. 

I see a hopeful sign in a recent move 
of the Ministry of Education at the Centre 
in appointing four standing Committees to 
go into the .state of Primary, Secondaiy, 
University and Social Education in the 
country and after a thorough surv^ey, to re¬ 
commend measures of reform. The inter¬ 
esting point about these committees is that 
not only they will try and coordinate their 
recommend.'itions. so that each stage of 
education fits in with the next, but after 
submitting their repoit; will continue to 
function to ensure that Government takes 
suitable action instead of pigeon holing 
their reports. 


Saving For The Future 

Small savings represent the common 
man’s proud participation in the execution 
of the National Plan. Savings, like other 
etfort in the cause of the Plan, help both 
the individual and the country. 

The goal of self-sustaining growth by 
the end of the Third Plan requires a subs¬ 
tantial increase in the outlay of the Plan, 
which, m turn, calls for a greater degree 
of effort at mobilising our resources. 

The savings instinct is inherent among 
the people of India, It has now' been given 
a new direction and purpose. 

Small savings represent a way of aug¬ 
menting internal lesources without caus¬ 
ing strain. 

As experience has shown, there is great 
.scojie oi , iwing on small savings for rais¬ 
ing additional resources. 

While market liorrowings by both the 
Cintral and State Governments are gene¬ 
rally intended for large and institutional 
investors, .such as banks, firms, insurance 
companic.s, co-operative societies and so 
on, it is the small savings schemes that 
afford an oppuiiunity to the people to con¬ 
tribute their share for building the future 
of the country. 

The small savings movement not only 
inculcates the habit of thrift and promotes 
('eoiioiTiie diseipliiu' in national life, but 
al.so helps to develop an organised eco¬ 
nomy, regulated voluntarily both for ends 
of production and consumption. 

Tlius the major portion of the money 
saved is made available to the State in 
which collections aie made for being util¬ 
ised for developmental work in thrt State. 
This IS an added inducement for the peo¬ 
ple to save 

Net collections from small savings, are 
shared between the States and the Centre 
in the proportion of 2 ; 1. 

The various small savings schemes cat¬ 
er to tlic needs of everyone according ta 
his capacity. The introduction of the 
Prize Bonds Scheme from April 1960 is yet 
another stage in providing an alternative' 
type of investment. 

The common man’s savings are thus 
for the future—for the task of building a 
new India. 



Gerhart Hauptmann (1862-1946) 

By BEATA BISHOP 

The birth centenary of Gerhart Hauptmann, a great German 
poet and playwright, was celebrated on November 15, 1962. 


Being a literary pioneer and living to 
a ripe old age has its penalties. The author 
who cleared much fresh ground in his 
youth may find himself overtaken by new 
developments long before his active life is 
over, and even his works, once hailed as 
bold and revolutionary, may slowly turn 
into respectable classics. 

To a certain extent this is what hap¬ 
pened to Gerhart Hauptmann, the great 
German dramatist, poet and novelist. Born 
a hundred years ago, on 15 November 1962, 
he became famous at the age of twenty- 
seven. Following his early success with 
an enormous output of drama, poetry and 
fiction, he soon became Germany's leading 
author wilh a growing international re¬ 
putation. Always experimenting, trying to 
unravel the many aspects of human des¬ 
tiny, he passed thi-ongh a number of lite¬ 
rary phases ranging from primitive Social¬ 
ism to romantic symbolism. At the age of 
fifty ho received the Nobel Prize. His 
words were publi.shcd in more than thirty 
languages One of his plays alone appeal¬ 
ed in eighty editions. 

But between the two wans, when 
Hauptmann was already in his sixties, the 
new Gei man iheatre of Pieinhardt and 
Brecht and the general drift towards ex¬ 
pressionism pushed Hauptmann into the 
background. His bold eaily innovations 
had gained full acceptance and lost theii- 
novelty. He himsc>lf came to be regarded 
as the Great Old Man of German litera¬ 
ture, •still famous, still revered, but no 
longer in the lead. Hauptmann was fully 
aware of this, but he continued to live and 
work in a mood of near-Olympian serenity 
which, he maintained, was the highest 
form of existence. 

His eightieth birthday, celebrated on a 
national scale, was marked with the publi¬ 
cation of a seventeen-volume edition of his 
works. He died in his eighty-fourth year, 
saddened and almost paralyzed towards 
the end by Germany’s ruin. 

Silesian Childhood 

All his life Hauptmann liked to think 
of himself as a miner, bringing the long- 


buried treasures of the deep to daylight. 
The metaphor was apt. He dug deep, in 
the pa.st, in mankind’s dreams, in his own 
memories and subconscious He worked 
hard, carving and chiselling, altering and 
rewriting, striving for perfection. And, 
more often than not, he brought the un¬ 
expected to the surface. 

His personal life was smooth and 
mainly happy. He was born in a small 
spa in Silesia whore his father owned the 
local hotel. The provincial microcosm of 
his childhood supplied him with subjects 
and atmo.cphere for the rest of his life. 
Hauptmann’s claim of having completed 
his education before ever going to school 
was not exaggerated His own family, the 
hotel which was his childhood home, the 
bumble peonle of the town and their rich 
dialect provided Hauptmann with a steady 
stream of inspiration. Besides this, for¬ 
mal education had little to offer. He went 
to school in Breslau, toyed with the idea 
of becoming a farmer, w’^ent to art school 
instead, read history for a term and then 
left for Italy. He spent a year in Rome, 
hoping to become a sculptor, but, some¬ 
what .symbolically, his .statue of an old 
Teutonic warrior collan.sed under its own 
weight: and so did his artistic ambitions. 

An “Angry Young Man” 

Returning to Germany, he got married 
and started wilting. His home was just 
out.side Berlin, in a melancholy landscape 
of dark pine forests, sleepy canals and 
low hills, where he worked with furious 
energy His first play was successful. His 
second. The Weavers, produced in 1892, 
stirred up a colossal scandal both in and 
outside the stage world, making the author 
the most tolked-about man of the moment. 
Hauptmann had based his play on the 1844 
uprising of poverty-stricken German cot¬ 
tage weavers; it was a spirited protest 
against poverty and the exploitation of 
labour. In spite of a big cast, the true hero 
was hunger and destitution. Fired by the 
memory of his own grandfather, a poor 
weaver himself, Hauptmann poured all his 
Utopian zeal and Christian-Socialist indig¬ 
nation, into this sombre drama whiclj he ^ 
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first wrote in dialect form and then, for 
the benefit of his non-Silesian country¬ 
men, in standard German. The Police 
Chief of Berlin promptly banned the play, 
even though Hauptmann's brand of Social¬ 
ism was tempered with pious resignation 
and Christian acceptance. Yet at that time 
he must have seemed infinitely more dan¬ 
gerous than to-day's Angry Young Men. 

The next few plays brought a sharp 
change. The author had turned towards 
mysticism and fairy-tale symbolism. Pippa 
Dances and Hannele blend reality with the 
stuff of dreams. Pippa, the young Italian 
girls in the grim German world of hard 
winters and boorish glass-blowers, is a 
figure of doomed beauty and nostalgia; she 
symbolizes the eternal German longing for 
the South, a longing Hauptmann also 
shared Hannele. on the other hand, is an 
innocent, cruelly ill-treated child whose 
death and transfiguration evoke the religi¬ 
ous atmo.sphere of medieval mystery plays 
The play has the stark simnlicity and frank 
emotional appeal of a Christmas cr.rol 
sung by small children. 

Yet Plauptmann's dcvolion to Ciiristia- 
nity did not blind him to other kind.-) of 
religion. In The Sunken Bell, a widely ac¬ 
claimed play, conventional Christianity 
comes into conflict with pagan Nature wor¬ 
ship; a bitter conllict which destroys the 
human hero and his Natuie-elf sweetheart. 
This play w'as a maivi'llous vehicle for 
Hauptmann’s story-telling gifts. It also 
enabled him to create a powci ful poetical 
picture of Nature seen through German 
eyes, a wild, passionate world of mountains 
and forests inhabited by evil demons, w'ood 
and water spirits, elves and watches; an un¬ 
tamed, pagan universe teaming with the 
flgu res of old Norse mythology. 

Two years later, Fuhrmann Ilenschel 
marked a return to realism. At the first 
night, upper-class theatre-goers complain¬ 
ed about the starkness of the play which 
they said smelt of tobacco, damp laundry 
and sauerkraut. As a forerunner of prole¬ 
tarian drama, Henschel contained the now' 
familiar ingredients of humble folk, hard 
work, a dying woman, a clumsy, good- 
hearted hero and his scheming second wdfo 
who eventually destroys him; but it was 
proletarian drama heightened by the 
struggle of individual goodness and evil, 
and devoid of any kind of political mes¬ 
sage;. 


A Mixture of Gothic and Renaissance 

Although in the brief span of seven 
years Hauptmann sampled the full range 
of Socialist indignation, mysticism, sym¬ 
bolism and stark realism, subsequently 
adding religious and neo-Classicist touches 
to his oeuvre, he loathed dogmatic classi¬ 
fication and refused to belong to any parti¬ 
cular trend. He did not think much of 
idealism. The word “realism” suggested 
to him a grazing cow, while “naturalism” 
made him think of Emile Zola wearing 
dark-blue glasses. He preferred to think 
of himself as a modern Prospero, a magi¬ 
cian conjuring up a variety of worlds with¬ 
out committing himself to any of them. “A 
mixture of Gothic and Renaissance'’ was 
as far as he would go in defining his work; 
a definition one can hardly bettor. 

Traveller, sport.sman, amateur arti.st, 
gregarious yet fond of solitude, the author 
W'as happiest at his hou.se in Agnetendorf, 
in the Riesengcbirge. There he grew old 
w'iihout losing his intellectual pow'ers or 
catholic tastes. Nazism and the last w'ar 
had caught him unaw'ares. He alw'ays ten¬ 
ded to dismiss political leaders as mere 
puppets, cvimtually driven away by the 
ordinary people's sound common sense and 
decency, and he thought this would apply 
to Hitler, too He soon discovered his mis¬ 
take but riMiiained in Germany, helping his 
persecuted friends and expressing his sym¬ 
pathy for tho.se German w'riters who had 
had to flee abroad. The w'ar spared hLs 
quiet retreat He modelled his last plays 
on ancient Greek tragedies, thus making 
his oblicjuo comment on the times. 

Active and sprightly almost to the 
end, at the age of eighty-two he witnes.sed 
the bombing and destruction of his belov¬ 
ed Dresden, and the experience broke his 
spirit. He lingered on for another fifteen 
months, a burnt-out husk of a man longing 
to die. The war came to an end; the 
Soviet occupation authorities treated him 
with resDcct. lie w'as allow'ed to die in his 
beloved house and was buried, at his own 
w'ish. in a monk’s robe, with the New Testa¬ 
ment, his hast epic poem and some Silesian 
soil on his heart. 

“I need an early spring and a late 
autumn if I am to bear a ripe harvest”, he 
had said in his youth. His wish had been 
granted in its entirety. 





Schools Of The Future 

By GORDON BEHRENS 


f The day may be coming when a twelve 
■ year-old will lake a course in advanced cal- 
cuius while his classmate oi the same age 
'^struggles with long division and fractions, 
f Classrooms as we know them may disap- 
;pear and the school building of the future 
may resemble a "honeycomb” of cubby- 
holes for individual pupils (plus a few 
classrooms and assembly halls) with hun¬ 
dreds of electrical outiets studding the 
walls for plugging in everw kind of electri¬ 
cal apparatus from complex teaching ma¬ 
chines to closed-circuit television sets. 

These are not just fanciful dreams of 
what to-morrow's schools may be like but 
the logical result of a new appx'oach to 
education, accoiding to Dr. Arthur A. 
Lumsdaine of the University of California. 
Dr. Lumsdaine is a specialist in a field 
called "programmed instruction”. 

"Programmed instruction”, he insists, 
“is not really a new idea at all. It is simply 
an adaption ol the tutoi-system which was 
well-defined by Socrates centuries ago, by 
Comenius in the Seventeenth Century, and 
by scores of other educators ever since. 
What IS new is the use of modern electio- 
nic and information media to achieve the 
age-old ideal of pi oviding a private tutor 
for every student. This allows the stu¬ 
dent to advance at his own space regard¬ 
less of how fast or slow his classmates are 
able to progress.” 

Dr. Lumsdaine defines programmed 
instruction as a means of working out in 
advance a sequence of lessons progressing 
in easy stages and then recording them on 
; tape, film or paper. This material is fed 
into a teaching machine which will be used 
. individi^ally by students. 

Pressey’s Teaching Machine 

While the most important principles 
. underlying programmed instruction are not 
4 dependent upon mechanical devices, Dr. 
; Lumsdaine points out that the development 
of this educational concept began with a 
■■ little teaching machine constructed about 
thirty-five years ago by Professor Siaiiey 
Pressey at Ohio State University. V/ith 
Pressey’s machine the student was taught 
by a series of questions, to each of which 
he replied by pushing a button to choose 
one of four possible answers. 

Teaching machines developed since 


Pressey’s multiple choice original are much 
more complex and tend more and more dis¬ 
card this type ol answer system, but in 
Pressey’s machine are found what Dr. 
Lumsdaine calls the “three basic features” 
neces.sary in programmed instruction. 
First, it IS designed for the constant active 
participation of the student. Second, it 
provides immediate confirmation or correc¬ 
tion of an error. Third, it allows the stu¬ 
dent to choose his own rate of speed in his 
studies. 

Such infoimation media as films, tele¬ 
vision, radio, teaching machines and elec¬ 
tronic computers will play an ever larger 
role in education in the future, according 
to Dr. Lumsdaine. Students will study 
more and more on their own, with perio¬ 
dic check-ups and supervision from tea¬ 
chers. 

He also foresees an end to the present 
system of graded classes with a teacher for 
every thirty or forty students. “Given the 
opportunity,” he says, “students of the 
same age would spread out, as far as ad¬ 
vancement is concerned, like automobiles 
in a stock car race.” 

What vdll this mean for the pupil-to- 
pupil relationship? Dr. Lumsdaine, who is 
a psychologist as well as an educator, sees 
no problem here. Students have always 
differed in ability, he says. The boy who 
plays first violin in the school orchestra 
obviously has a talent which his colleagues 
don’t have. In the school of the future, the 
boy and girl studying nuclear physics, may 
themselves lag behind in foreign languages 
in which other pupils do well. 

Teacher training poses the greatest 
problem for the future, in Dr. Lumsdaine's 
opinion. Teachers will have to be highly 
qualified in many fields because students 
will be learning faster and asking more 
and more difficult questions. He visualizes 
the teachers of the future as a highly spe¬ 
cialized group who will make the rounds 
of a series of schools to supervise pupils’ 
progress and hold small classroom meet¬ 
ings and seminars. A.ssistant teachers, 
who need not be highly qualified, would 
cope with attendance, checking discipline 
and general supervision. 

A Trend Away From Centralized Schools 

The present trend of centralization ol 
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schools into larger centres may possibly be 
reversed in the next lew decades. Instead, 
smaller schools, located nearer the stu¬ 
dents’ homes, could be set up and special¬ 
ized teachers would make periodic visits 
while the students pursued their own pro¬ 
grammes of study under the supervision 
of assistants. 

Can a student leain all his lessons 
from programmed material and will tea¬ 
chers be less and less needed? Dr. Lums- 
daine’s answer is "no” to both of these 
questions. “There’s no machine yet in¬ 
vented that can intelligently grade a stu¬ 
dent’s composition,” he points out, “and, 
so far, no succcs.'''ful machine lot teaching 
reading and writing.” As for teachers, he 
feels they will always be necessary, but 
their role in education may undergo some 
changes. Such burdens as grading papers, 
giving lectures and keeping order would 
largely disappear but they would have 
more time for study and for “working 
effectively and extensively with individual 
students in the development of expressive 
and social skills that requiic a teacher’s 
full talent.” 

Concern is sometimes expres.sed over 
the possibility that programmed instruc¬ 
tion might result in stereotyped learning 
and rote performance rather than a real 
grasp and understanding of the subject. 
Dr. Lumsdaine does not find these fears 
well-founded. “Programmed instruction,” 
he says, “with students learning step-by- 
step, can lead the individual pupil to deve¬ 
lop subtle di.scnmmations and to apply 
new concepts to situations and use them 
for creative thinking and invention.” 


“Flexible” Schools Needed 

Dr. Lumsdaine’s advice to communi¬ 
ties and governments now building or 
planning to build schools is to keep them 
“flexible”. Walls should be removable or 
easily replaceable and, above all, there 
should be plenty ot electrical outlets. Many 
developing countries, he believes, have a 
great advantage here. They can plan 
school buildings to-day which will be adap¬ 
table to to-morrow’s needs. In many of 
the more highly developed countries, re¬ 
cently completed schools of the most mod¬ 
ern type could not be easily adapted to the 
proic.orls of programmed instruction and the 
struggle .«ing use of new information media 
and devoid r. Lumsdaine feels certain is the 
, sage, ‘ducation of the future. 


The marvels of the electronic age may 
be on the very threshold of the school, but 
the problem of the lessons to be fed into 
the various machines is as yet only in the 
experimental stage. Courses in mathema¬ 
tics, physics and chemistry have been pre¬ 
pared for machine teaching on an experi¬ 
mental basis, but working out a curricu¬ 
lum for a student’s full course of study has 
barely begun. Dr. Lumsdaine compares 
the role of the lesson programmer of the 
future to the textbook writer of to-day. 
Teachers themselves, he thinks, would 
benefit from working out .such program-' 
mes for students to study by machine. 
“They would find them.selves defining more 
precisely than ever before the subjects 
they are trying to teach,” he says, “and 
they would have a new appreciation of the 
problems which the student may encoun¬ 
ter.” 


If we were asked to name the greatest 
dividend producer year in, year out, we 
would unhesitatingly place good nature at 
the head of the list. 

Good natuied people get things done, 
and it IS only deeds accomplished that ever 

pay- 

Even though we must never forget 
that the foundation laid by intelligent 
thought gets the machinery going, it is 
good natuie that keeps it oiled. 

Try to do difficult jobs as early in the 
morning as possible. When you postpone 
doing them, you rob yourself of energy. 
The contemplation of a difficult job can 
rob you of more energy than actually 
doing it. — Dora Albert 

* * * 

Irritations are inevitable. You are 
going to encounter them and you jiist have 
to learn to get along with them. The 
mark of a mature sophisticated, wise and 
spiritual man is to be able to take t^em 
as they come without being upset. 

—Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


t 

I Hear No Rumour 
I Spread No Rumour 

t 

If ************************************ ******** 




Defence And Foreign Policy 

' By Dr. H. N. KUNZRU 


There is a direct relation between 
foreign policy and defence requirements 
of a country. Both are related to its vital 
national interests, and they supplement 
each other in the pursuit of these inter¬ 
ests. The aims of the foreign policy of a 
country are not independent of its capa¬ 
city to defend its vital interests; in fact 
these must be related to it. For example, 
it is the declared aim of our foreign policy 
to secure the friendship and confidence of 
ouf smaller neighbours. To achieve it, it 
is necessary that our strength should be 
sufficient to protect the interests that we 
have in common with them, against the 
attempt of any foreign country to endan¬ 
ger such interests. If we lack such strength 
or are unable to mobilise it at the right 
time or the right place, we are unlikely tO' 
retain their confidence. Again, in the 
course of its normal diplomatic activily, a 
government makes agi’eements with other 
countries, some of which have a diicct 
bearing on its vital intei'ests. To ensure 
that these agreements are honoured by the 
other party, it is necessary for us to be 
strong enough to secure that they are not 
broken with impunity. In other words, 
our military strength is in no small mea¬ 
sure a sanction behind the aims of our 
foreign policy. 

The fact that a government follows the 
policy of non-alignment and seeks the 
friendship of all countries, does not in any 
way change the above relation. In fact it 
can be argued thaf so far as defence re¬ 
quirements are concerned, non-alignment 
is not quite relevant. When our freedom 
and security are threatened, we have to get 
weapons and military supplies needed by 
us froni any counti-y, or group of countries, 
that is able and willing to give us such 
help, irrespective of the fact that that 
coiftitry belongs to one bloc or the other. 
Indeed, it is essential that we must secure 
and retain the goodwill and friendship of 
all countries which can help us to defend 
ourselves when we are victims of aggres¬ 
sion. It is gratifying to note that the help 
that we have received from several coun¬ 
tries during the last few weeks in the form 
of the weapons we needed and asked for has 
been given to us without our being asked to 
join the bloc to which these countries 
belong. This help lias indeed been given 


to us readily enough and without any 
strings attached to it. Nevertheless, it 
would be a mistake on our part to take it 
for granted that such help would continue 
to be given to us no matter what we said 
or did. It is up to us to see that we act in 
such a ways as to deepen the interests jot 
these countries in our light for the freedom 
and integrity of our country. We can sure¬ 
ly do this without giving offence to any 
friendly country or surrendering our inde¬ 
pendence of judgment and action in re¬ 
gard to the major problems that face the 
world. 

The spontaneous and spirited respionse 
of the people to the Chinese threat to our 
integrity and our political and moral values 
is very heartening. There are unstinted 
oilers of services, money and gold to the 
Government and contributions to the blood 
banks and the welfare funds for the 
Jawans. Many ti’ade unions have with¬ 
drawn their strike notices; .some of the 
separati.st and linguistic controversies have 
been abandoned at least for the time being. 
All this indicates beyond any doubt that 
the country at large is fully aware of the 
crisis that faces us and that the people are 
ready to make the sacrifices and undergo 
the privations that are necessary to over¬ 
come it It is now the duly of the Govern¬ 
ment, both at the Centre and in the States, 
to rise to the occasion and so organise the 
national effort as to defeat the Chinese 
aggression. 

Government’s Duties 

There are several things that the Gov¬ 
ernment must do in this connection. It is 
obvious that the strength of our armed 
forces, in regard both to manpower and to 
equipment, must be raised to the required 
level. This must be done as quickly as 
possible. Our National economy must now 
be geared to meet the requirements of 
fighting on our long and difficult' northern 
frontier which threatens to be long drawn 
out. The Government must conserve, in¬ 
deed build up, stocks of es.sential commo¬ 
dities like food, oil, important metals, etc. 
This is being done, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that the level of agricultural produc¬ 
tion which was considered adequate for 
the country’s requirements before the Chi¬ 
nese aggression will no longer be sufficient. 
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■ We must aim at higher targets of produc¬ 
tion, and if need be purchase more food 
from abroad, than provided for in the Five 
Year Plan. Measures must be taken to see 
that there is no waste of national resources 
and no hold-ups in production. We must 
also ensure that the distribution of neces¬ 
saries is properly regulated and that the 
prices are held at reasonable levels. Gov¬ 
ernment is no doubt well aware of this but 
the control of prices will present a difficult 
problem, and the morale of the people will 
depend on its successful solution. The Gov¬ 
ernment must also see that the public 
morale is kept at a high level so that the 
people continue to bear willingly the short¬ 
ages and sacrifices which arc likely to be 
called for by largc-.scale fighting against 
the Chinese forces 

Lastly, the Government must cmsuiv 
the efficient working of our intelligence 
services, so that they may be able to col¬ 
lect and correctly assess the available in¬ 
formation I’egarding the hostile forces on 
our northern borders. In spite of all that 
has been said the public doubts the effici¬ 
ency of these services. It is also doubtful 
whether a proper use is being made of all 
the sources of information which should be 
available to us. 

Scientific and technical progress since 
the beginning of the present century has 
made the organisation of defence a com¬ 
plex and costly task. The troops must bo 
equipped with up-to-date weapons, instru¬ 
ments of commumcation.s, etc. The neces¬ 
sary weapons and equipment have to bo 
got from abroad whether by purchase, on 
lend-and-lease or even as a gift. It would 
be wrong on the part of the Government 
to deny the latest weapons and equipment 
to the men fighting the Chinese on our bor¬ 
ders, merely because of its underslandable 
desire to avoid criticism fi’om some quar¬ 
ters. No such consideration should be al¬ 
lowed to stand in the way of building up 
the nation’s military strength, when our 
honour and freedom are at stake. 

Importance of Publicity 

Another thing which the Government 
must do, specially the Central Government 
is to counter the Chinese piopaganda 
which is directed both at our people and 
at other countries. This is being done but 
our propaganda does not appeal' to be 
very ei^tivc. It is possible that in our 


endeavour to secure the sympathy of as 
many countries as possible, for our stand 
against the Chinese aggression, we may 
encounter some lesistance. China has a 
military alliance with the Soviet Union 
and is a powerful member of the Com¬ 
munist Bloc. This might inhibit some 
countries, particularly the smaller coun¬ 
tries, from publicly supporting our cause. 
This, however, should not discourage us 
and we must continue through our diplo¬ 
matic missions, through other friendly con¬ 
tacts abroad, through our information ser¬ 
vices, publications and broadcasts, to bring 
out in the open the Chinese perfidy in ex¬ 
tending their line of actual control behind 
the smoke-screen of negotiation. 

During the last few years, the number 
of free and independent States has increas¬ 
ed rapidly. This has naturally enlarged 
the field of propaganda for the Chinesq 
and therefore the field of our counter-pub¬ 
licity. Our Department of External Pub¬ 
licity must cover this field fully. The Gov¬ 
ernment must also ensure that it makes 
full use of the forum provided by the 
United Nations in its drive to win the 
sympathy of world public opinion. 

In short the Government must operate 
vigorously both at home and on the inter¬ 
national front. At home, it must utilise 
,and direct the people’s energies and enthu¬ 
siasm; abroad, it should work to get the 
support of world oublic opinion as well as 
assistance from friendly countries whether 
in the form of weapon^, goods, services or 
technical and other information. Interna¬ 
tional sympathy and support can be won 
for our cause and it is the great responsi- 
bilitv of the Central Government to ensure 
that there is no slackening of its effort in. 
this matter and that it does not falter in 
any manner in the task of mobilising the 
energy and enthusiasm of the people*, at 
home.’ (Courtesy; ‘Yajana’)' 


Save for the Brave 
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Best Use of Time 

By R. J. HEATHORN, B.Sc, 


Most people fail to plan their time as 
well as they might. They find that one 
day is a rush and another is idle, that they 
cannot keep clear of trivialities, and that 

I often they do not finish what they start. 
All these failings may be ended by 
determination and by tackling them in the 
right way. 

The first need is a comprehensive, 
overall plan. Much time is allowed to 
drift away uselessly because no clear idea 
is held in mind of our eventual aim. Good 
U^e cannot be made of each day unless one 
knows precisely what one seeks to achieve. 

This comprehensive plan should be 
t written, not merely thought about. Every 
I activity throughout every day should 
5 serve a definite function in furthering it. 

I Naturally, relaxation and pleasure must 
' have their places in it, for it i.s a plan for 
a better life, not for a prison routine. 

Make sure you know how each action 
fits into the great design, what purpose it 
serves, how it is helping you reach your 
goals. If satisfactory answers cannot be 
found to these questions, abandon the ac¬ 
tion and adopt another in its place. 

This will help you to keep clear of tri¬ 
vialities. Your daily* newspaper, for ins- 
. tance,' along with the main news of the 
*' day, contains reports of a vast number of 
I unimportant incidents. Avoid the trap 
I into which so many people fall of study- 
ling the newspaper page by page as though 
I it were a duty. You may save an hour a 
I day by not becoming the slave of your 
Inewspaper. 

I Consider all the other daily activities 
Ithat are, trivial and seive no purpose be- 
lyond taking up your time. Cut them out 
iv^herever you can. 

I Your written plan may be used to 
build up enthusiasm and motivation, two 
attributes which are essential to assure the 
best use of your time. For however eager 
we may be to achieve certain goals in life, 
there inevitably come times when we lose 
heart, when we ask whether it is worth it. 
Then we are apt to stop (“just for a day 
or two,” we usually say) and often we do 
not go back again to the project. 

The written plan can provide much 
of the answer to this problem. Read ir 


frequently. Visualise the results of even¬ 
tual success. See yourself as you will 
then be. Consider the progress you have 
made over the past months. Set a target 
for progress in the coming month. 

This way you will keep your enthus¬ 
iasm at a high pitch and provide the moti¬ 
vation needed to keep you at the task when 
you are tempted to give up or take a pro¬ 
longed rest. 

If lack of motivation leads to unfinish¬ 
ed projects, so too does the fault of expect¬ 
ing too much, of trying to move nearer to 
completion of the project in a given time 
than is reasonable. 

Break down the big overall goal into 
many intermediate steps. Make each step 
an end in itself. Set out to accomplish 
each one properly and in its correct se¬ 
quence Keep the great goal firmly in 
mind, but concentrate each day only on 
the next small step. By this means you 
will see day by day positive achievement 
towards your goal. 

An old countryman once told me that 
a good gardener never looks behind when 
he is digging. By this he meant that one 
should not pay attention to the size of the 
job waiting to be done, but should concen¬ 
trate on digging the next forkful. How¬ 
ever large the garden, it must be dug by 
a series of single forkfuls. 

This applies to every job we do. Divide 
the task, however formidable into small 
separate steps. Then gel on with the next 
step. This method gels thing done. 

Contemplating the whole job and 
thinking how big a task it is leads to fai¬ 
lure and to abandoned, incomplete pro¬ 
jects. 

Find out how long it takes you to per¬ 
form the various unavoidable daily chores— 
shaving, washing up, stocking the boiler. 
Everyone’s list will be different. To enjoy 
freedom from these chores, it is necessary 
to fix a routine. Try to fix a time each day 
for each task, and stick to your time. 

You may think that by doing so you 
are becoming a robot and surrendering 
'your freedom. 

This is quite untrue. Usually we at¬ 
tain greater freedom only by sacrificing 
smaller ones, , 
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We are free to drive our cars along the 
road, for d^ample, because we have given 
up the freedom to drive on which side we 
like. The restriction of all trafltc to one 
side is the price we pay for the orderliness 
that gives us the freedom to use the roads. 

Similarly, the routine method of car¬ 
rying out chores, as though you were under 
orders at certain times to do certain jobs, 
is the price that must be paid for a leisure 
untroubled by thoughts of tasks not fulfill¬ 
ed. 

When you know how long the daily 
and weekly chores take you, you will be¬ 
gin to see how best to fit them in to your 
daily timetable. Keep the timetable under 
constant review for improvements, and 
carry it out without fail. Paper and pen¬ 
cil for this purpose should always be be¬ 
side you. 

Some people like to make the daily 
list oveniight, others prefei- to do it first 
thing in the morning. Put down all that 
you must do and would like to do. in order 
of importance or urgency. Then work 
steadily down the list as the day goes by. 

Do not rush. Do not worry if time 
beats you and some jobs remain undone. 
You will not have wasted any time, and 
tasks untouched will be the least import¬ 
ant. Let them appear on the next day’s 
list, and so on until they are done. 

Have a place for every tool or mate¬ 
rial and make sure each is in its place. 
More time can be spent looking for a ham¬ 
mer or a needle than in doing the job once 
they are found. 

The greatest time saver of all, and a 
sure way of getting things done, is Ihe 
motto “bo It Row.” This applies to great 
things as well as little. 

You have a letter to answei? Do it 
now. A dripping lap needs a new washer? 
Buy one today and fit it the moment you 
get home. You want to take up the study 
of a language? Write now for a prospec¬ 
tus. Immediate action ends feelings of 
frustration and gets things done. 

This applies, too. to your drean s and 
must aojons. Perhaps you dream of going 
is to coui-one day. Start planning the trip, 
which is dii 

at other counlyQ^ want to .set up in business 
our preplankeep put- 
very effective, some vague future time 


when circumstances will be more favour¬ 
able. Take some action today to begin to 
realize your dreams. Circumstances will 
never be perfect, and life deferred is life 
lost for ever. 

Make up your mind to abolish “excusi- 
tis”. It is always easy to find a gdod rea¬ 
son for not doing something. Health, 
money, education, lack of time are favour¬ 
ite excuses. Almost always they are 
insufficient. 

Nearly all the people who accomplish 
great things have to overcome some form 
of handicap. Most of the ordinary peo^e 
you know' have tackeled setbacks and mas¬ 
tered hardships that would have provid¬ 
ed good excuses for failure. 

To get things done regularly and 
promptly form the action habit. Do not 
wait till conditions are better, or you feel 
more capable. Just start, however badly, 
however incompetently. Make it your ob¬ 
ject to get into action without considering 
the results. The action once started will 
improve and your will to complete the job 
will grow with it. 

In particular, start any unpleasant job 
as mechanically as possible, putting your¬ 
self into motion without thought, like a 
machine. Once you have started, the 
energy and enthusiasm too see the job 
Ihrough will come on their own, 

(From: ‘The Psychologist Mag. Sept. ’62’) 


A man who restricts himself tp one 
reading of a good book knows little about 
it. The books I value I have frequently 
read more than ten times. Indeed, in some 
cases I could not possibly sav how manv 
times. One does not reallv know a book 
until one knows it almost by heart. 

—George Brandes 

* * * 

How to concentrate better. 

1. —Avoid thinking of concentration, 
or attentive ability, as something beyond 
control. 

2. —Try to rate as well as you can 
your ability to concentrate. 

3—Be sure you really de.sire to im¬ 
prove. 

4 —Form the habit of having a defi¬ 
nite purpose in whatever vou plan to do. 

Pi.— Keep a record of your daily im¬ 
provement in concentration 

—Dr. T. E. Cochran 



Can We Land On Moon 

Bjr HSRVET DAT 


As the Americans have announced 
their intention to land a man on the moon 
within the next decade, it would be as 
well to know something about that planet 
and the problems with which they will 
have to grapple. 

The moon is 238,857 miles from the 
earth and has a diameter of 2,160 miles. It 
generates no light; the moonlight we see 
is merely reflected sunlight, and there is a 
considerable difference between sunlight 
and moonlight. For every 10 per cent of 
•ultraviolet rays radiated from the sun, we 
get 1 per cent from the moon; visual light 
46 to 5; infrared liglit 44 to 6; planetary 
heat 0 to 88. 

The moon is one of the earth’s satel¬ 
lites; that is, it travels round the earth on 
a fixed path at regular intervals. Every 
27-1/3 days it makes a complete orbit, 
travelling 1,396,000 miles at a velocity of 
2,287 m.p.h. or 3,350 feet per second. 

This knowledge will help scientists 
who aim at the moon They will know 
when to fire and exactly where to aim. 

Some people ask; “If the moon is mov¬ 
ing at such speed, why doesn’t it continue 
into space? Why must it encircle the 
earth?’’ 

The man who gave us the answer was 
Sir Isaac Newton ;*he propounded Newton’s 
Universal Law of Gravitation, which says, 
“Every particle of matter attracts every 
other particle of matter with a force pro¬ 
portional to the product of their masses, 
and inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance between them,” which is 
expressed by the formula F = GMm/r2. 

Others say; “If the earth is constantly 
pulling on the moon, why doesn’t it fall on 
to tlje earth?” And Newton also gave us 
the answer to that in his Law of Motion. 

An understanding of these laws and 
^he forces they bring into action will en¬ 
able scientists to calculate the power need¬ 
ed to send moon rockets on their way, and 
bring them back. 

If you examine photographs of the 
moon you will see huge pitted areas mark¬ 
ed “seas”. These aren’t really seas, for 
there is no water on the moon; they are 
"nerely vast craters 50 or 60 miles across 
The largest, Clavius, is 145 miles in diame¬ 
ter. The walls of these craters are im¬ 
mense, ranging from 5,000 To 17,000 feet in 
height, though the steepest rises to 29,000. 


All appear to be circular anci are probably 
volcanic in origin, and some are filled wim ' 
lunar dust to depths of hundreds or even ‘ 
thousands of feet. 

The problems of landing on a surface 
consisting entirely of dust without sink** ': 
ing into it; and then of taking off, are only ; 
two that scientists must overcome. v 

During the last 100 years the moon hae.-i 
been closely observed and studied and 
more than 165 mountains and craters, ea<^.-> 
named by the scientist who discovered it,.; 
have been charted. V, 

Because the moon has no light of 
own, people are apt to regard it as a biV 
terly cold planet, but surface temperaturwl'' 
of the moon have been measured by an , 
instrument called a thermocouple; a tiny 
device consisting of wires placed at the 
focus of a telescope. The wires are so 
sensitive that when used with a 100-inch* 
telescope they could, if there were no at- , 
mosphere, register the heat from a single 
candle 100 miles away. 

By means of this device we know that 
at the sub-solar point at full moon the tem¬ 
perature may be as high as 214 degrees F, 
dropping to 180 degrees F during the first 
quarter. 

As one moves from the sub-solar point 
the temperature falls rapidly, till at a point 
which the astronomer sees as tlte horizon 
it may be only -58 degrees F. Astronony- 
ers say that temperatures on the reverse 
side of the moon drop to as low as -250 
degrees F, though they are not certain of 
this figure because measuring devices so 
far are not sensitive enough. 

So, specially designed suits will have 
to be worn to protect astronauts against 
both excessive heat and extreme cold. 

Atmosphere is another problem to be 
considered. The earth’s atmosphere con¬ 
tains a great deal of vapour which permits 
radiant energy from the sun to reach us 
in the form of short waves; but the moon’s 
atmosphere is very thin as it contains no 
water vapour; so loses heat rapidly. 

During a partial eclipse, for instance, 
the temp>erature might fall from 214 deg¬ 
rees F to -148 degrees F in the course of an 
hour, and during a total eclipse, which 
may last for another hour, the temperature 
may drop a further 18 degrees. So, in di- 

(Continued on page 31} 



Broadcasting in India 

f ''' ^ 

|v Shri SHJUM NATH 

^ f:» • Union Dy. Minister, Information & Broadcasting 


p ,, Kadio isp an essential element in a 
■\democracy as a potent weapon of mass 
jt'iKJmmunication. The facility with which 
I'it carries ideas so necessary for the main- 
I'tenance of democratic institutions to all 
'^'and sundry in the remotest parts necessi- 
ij'stated a vast expansion programme on the 
I' attainment of Independence. What the 
^. former rulers had started in a halting man- 
.. aer had to be geared up by them to serve 
■ their purpose during World War II. But 
this development was not enough for the 
requirements of a nascent democracy and 
the various Plans have carried the cover¬ 
age to more and more people and larger 
areas. 

Before Independence 

The history of organised broadcasting 
in India began in July 1927 with the in¬ 
auguration of the Bombay station by the 
then Viceroy of India, Lord Irwin. The 
total number of licences in vogue on 
December 31, 1927 was 3,594. 

On January 1, 1936 the Delhi Station 
of what was known at that time as the 
Indian State Broadcasting Service, began 
transmission on 20 kw medium wave. The 
same year, publication of Radio journals 
in Urdu #nd Hindi from Delhi were add¬ 
ed to Betar Jagat in Bengali which saw the 
light of day as early as September 1929. 
All India Radio assumed its present name 
on June 8, 1936. 

During the pre-War years a very limi¬ 
ted scheme for the expansion of A.I.R. was 
formulated with a total outlay of nearly 
Rs. 40 lakhs. With the scope of this 
scheme, 9 medium-wave and 10 shortwave 
transmitters were installed. The exigen¬ 
cies of War changed the entire complexion 
of development and a number of high 
^wer transmitters were put up by 194.5. 
woadcasts were also beamed to a number 
of countries abroad. 

After Partition 

At the time of partition, Peshwar, 
Lahore and Dacca Stations were transfer¬ 
red to Pakistan and All India Radio was 
, left with only 6 broadcasting centres at 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Luck¬ 
now and Tiruchi. These provided medium- 
wave coverage to only about 320 million 
people living in an area of about 320 mil¬ 


lion people living in an area of about 44,000 
sq. miles. Soon after Independence, All 
India Radio drew its own Five Year Plana 
for the development of broadcasting in 
India. The First Plan for the period 1951- 
56 sought to create a nucleus of satisfactory 
and reliable broadcast coverage in each 
linguistic region. During the Second Plan 
the emphasis was not so much on opening 
new stations as on consolidation of exist¬ 
ing service and provision for increased 
facilities for programme production, both 
in quality and quantity. 

During India’s Third Five Year Plan 
it is proposed to instal 55 medium-wave 
and 2 short-wave transmitters at various 
centres all over the country. This will ex¬ 
tend the medium wave service which now 
covers 37 per cent of total area and 55 per 
cent population to include 61 per cent of 
the area and 74 per cent of population. 

Radio Rural Forums 

All India Radio organises special audi¬ 
ence programmes for children, women, 
troops, industrial workers and people liv¬ 
ing in rural areas. These programmes are 
broadcast not only in all the regional lan¬ 
guages but also in some 50 dialects. 

A country-wide scheme of Radio Rural 
Forums was launched in 1959 under which 
a listening-cum-discussions programme is 
arranged for groups of farmers on various 
aspects of agriculture and animal husban¬ 
dry. Community listening sets are sup¬ 
plied to these Forums on a subsidy basis 
in addition to those ofFered by the Com¬ 
munity Development Blocks. Upto date, 
over 76.000 receivers have been supplied 
to the State Governments under the subsi¬ 
dy scheme. 

Inexpensive listening through wired 
rediffusion centres is al.so provided in cei- 
tain residential areas of Delhi. The scheme 
envisages establishment of a central receiv¬ 
ing station from where the programmes 
are fed to various tenements on wire at a 
nominal payment of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2.50 per 
month inclusive of all running expenses. 

All India Radio began news bulletins 
in five Indian languages—Tamil, Telugu, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Piishto—in October, 
1939 in addition to the usual bulletins in 
English, Hindustani and Bengali. At that 
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time 27 bulletins were broadcast daily; 
today All India Radio broadcasts nearly 
100 bulletins a day ranging in duration, 
from 5 to 15 minutes. These are in 29 
Indian and foreign languages in home, 
regional and external seivices covering a 
total broadcasting time of 18 hours. 

An experimental television service was 
started in Delhi in September 1959 with 
the UNESCO grant for carrying out studies 
in the use of television as a medium of 
education and rural uplift. In 1960 with 
the help of Ford Foundation a four-year 
programme of educational T.V. for Higher 
Secondary Schools m Delhi was introduc¬ 
ed. At present 279 television sets are func-' 
tionmg in 189 schools benefiting over 50,000 
students. Lessons are being imparted to 
them in Physics, Chemistry, Hindi and 
English. 

Frograniiac Pattern 

About 50 per cent of A.I.R. program¬ 
mes consist of music; the rest come under 
the category oi spoken word. In music, 
about half is devoted to classical style. 

All India Radio has an orchestra of its 
own. All India Radio's Vadya Vrinda com¬ 
prises 27 iiisliuments including 12 bowed, 

6 plucked and a number of percussion and 
wind instruments, it has been carrying on 
experimentation in thematic compositions 
and has attempted to portray well-known 
works, like Shakuntalam and Meghdut of 
Kalidas, in orchestral form. 

For those who prefer a programme of 
light entertainment, ViviJh Bharti was 
initiated by All India Radio on October 3, 
1957 It gives a variety of items like light 
music, short plays and humorous skits to 
its listenor& for 9 hours daily. On Sundays 
■' and important holidays, this time is ex¬ 
tended to over 10 hours. This also inclu¬ 
des 90-minute session of Karnatak music 
onfall days. 

National Programmes 

For more serious entertainment, na¬ 
tional programmes have been formulated. 
There is a national programme of talks 
broadcast every Wednesday and that of 
music every Saturday. There is also a 
national programme of plays and operas. 
The best play or feature written in one 

I language is adapted as master-script and 
its translation in all other regional langu¬ 
ages is broadcast simultaneously from dif¬ 
ferent stations. 


A.I.R.’s role in the growjth and deve- •; 
lopment of various media of cultural ex- . 
pression—such as music, drama, literature 
and others—is reflected in the organisation 
of a number of annual functions. Some of 
these are the Sangeet Sammelan, National 
Symposium of Poets, Sahitya Samaroha^ 
Sardar Patel Memorial Lectures, Inter- , 
University Radio Group Discussion Compe-; 
titions, All-India Music Competition an4 
the Radio Week. All India Radio has also 
been arranging relays of important music 
conferences held in difl'erent parts of the 
country. 

Since Independence the responsibility 
of All India Radio as a mass medium of 
entertainment, information and education 
has immensely increased. In a vast coun¬ 
try like India, it has been trying to ac¬ 
quaint one part of the country with the cul¬ 
ture of other regions and thus help in unit¬ 
ing all the people in a common bond. 


CAN WE LAND ON MOON 

(Continued from page 29) 
reel sunlight the moon would be unbear¬ 
ably hot, and at night, bitterly cold. 

The earth is surrounded by 
5,000,000,000.000,000 tons of gases—mostly 
nitrogen and oxygen, but the moon’s at¬ 
mosphere is much rarer, being only one 
ten-thousandth that of the earth’s, so the 
atmospheric pi'essure would be very differ¬ 
ent to that which we are accustomed to; 
so in order to breathe, special suits and 
vehicles would have to be designed. 

The force of gravity which causes 
bodies to fall to earth at a velocity of 32 
loet per second, would be much less on the 
moon and allowance would have to be 
made for this, too. 

For centuries men have made plans 
and calculations to enable them to reach, 
the moon, each moxe complicated than 
those before it. 

According to Chinese legend the first 
pioneer in the field of moon travel was 
Wan-Hoo, a merchant who lived 500 years 
ago. 

The science of rocketry has advanced 
a trifle since Wan-Hoo's day and arrange¬ 
ments for planetary travel less haphazard. 
There is little doubt that either the Ameri¬ 
cans or the Russians will arrive on the 
moon within the next ten years. . 



India’s Auxiliary Forces 


'. Battlefields, it is said, are not the only 
^'places where modern wars are won, for an 
/.‘important factor helping to build the 
; morale of the fighting forces is the amount 
Of co-operation and support which they can 
■ ^kpect from the people. To them nothing 
is more welcome than being assured of a 
- good helping hand. It is here that volun- 
' tary organisations like the citizens* Army, 
the Territorial Force, the National Cadet 
Corps, the Auxiliary Cadet Corps and other 
organisations assume importance. Apart 
from forming a good second line of defence 
in case of emergency, they, by their train¬ 
ing and discipline, help in building a bet¬ 
ter society. 


The N.C.C. 

The National Cadet Corps is the pre¬ 
mier youth organisation of India, which 
was started in July 19411 after an Act of 
Parliament was passed to develop charac¬ 
ter, comradeship, leadership, ideal of ser¬ 
vice and to stimulate interest in the def¬ 
ence of the country in the young men and 
women. This Act was passed as a result 
of the Special Committee appointed by the 
Government to draw up proposals, which 
submitted its recommendations in March 
1947. The National Cadet Corps stimulates 
an intelligent interest among the cadets m 
the problems of the country’s defence. The 
movement aims to build up a large body of 
disciplined youth from which future offi¬ 
cers of the Indian Armed Forces could be 
drawn. The N.C.C. Directorate in the Min¬ 
istry of Defence provides for centralised 
direction on the Centre. The N.C.C. con¬ 
sists of three divisions; the ^senior division 
which imparts service training to under¬ 
graduates from the universities up to the 
age of 26; the junior division which admits 
students from schools between the ages of 
13 and 17; and the Girls Division. The 
senior and junior divisions of the boys are 
both sub-divided into the Army, Navy and 
Air Wings. Regular officers of the Armed 
Forces are attracted to the N.C.C. for con- 
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Girls Division 

It was in 1949 that the first three troops 
of the girls division (senior wing) were 
raised, one each in the States of Madhya 
Pradesh, Punjab and West Bengal. This 
experimept proved a great success and 
since 1952 the girls division has been conti¬ 
nually expanding. In 1954 the girls divi¬ 
sion scheme was extended to the schools. 
Since then a number of troops of the junior 
wing has been raised in schools all over the 
country. The training of the girls division 
has been drawn up with the object of deve¬ 
loping the personality of the girls making 
them greatly self-reliant, building up their 
physique and training them in certain 
es.sential subjects so that they can, in an 
emergency, take on some of the duties nor¬ 
mally carried out by men. The syllable 
of training has been drawn up to suit the 
age groups and the mental adaptability of 
the cadets. The senior wing lays stress on 
physical training, squad drill, training in 
citizenship, map reading training in sig¬ 
nals, sanitation, hygiene, first-aid and home 
nursing, weapon training, discussions and 
talks and pi.stol shooting. 

Annual Camps 

Girl cadets are given training for four 
hours a week. Normally, programmes of 
training are drawn up on the basis of three 
days in a week or for two periods each, the 
duration of the period being 40 minutes. 
Parades are held either before or after the 
school or college hours. Lady officers are 
mainly responsible for training of their 
cadets, helped by local N.C.C. units and 
their slafi. For training purposes units are 
issued with proper equipment from the 
Army. Apart from the normal training in 
the schools, annual training camps 9 f 10 or 
12 days’ duration and a combined cadre and 
social service camps of the senior wing are 
held every year. These training camps are 
usefully held during the summer months 
or other vacations. The combined cadre 
and social service camps are of 14 
days’ duration. These help to train girl 
cadets as Non-Commissioned Officers and 
help to inculcate a spirit of self-help and 
cooperation. During these camps the girls 
acquaint themselves with rural problems 
and develop qualities of leadership and 
acquire dignity of labour. The first com¬ 
bined cadre and social service camps were 
held in 1955. Since then a number of 
camps Have been held sdl over the coun- 
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ti'y. For junior wing oi the girls division, 
the training includes physical training, 
drill, map reading, hygiene, sanitation, 
first-aid and home nursing. 

A new youth movement was launched 
in July 1953 as an auxiliary to the Natio¬ 
nal Cadet Corps. The movement aims at 
giving compulsory training to school and 
college students which would help in cha¬ 
racter building in the promoting physical 
fitness among the youth of the country. For 
various leasons including the question of 
meeting the nocessai’y expenditure, it has 
not been possible to expand the N.C.C. to 
permit a large numbei- of students to be 
enrolled in it, At the same time there has 
been active demand from the public as 
well as from the students themselves for 
a sy.stem of extra-curiocular training which 
would promote esprit dc corps imd provid*'' 
an incentive to orj'anised social service. In 
response to this desne the Nalionol Youth 
Movement siartod in o few selecie d educa- 
lional institutions so; n proved very .suc- 
ces.sful. This movement has now pas.^ed its 
experimental stage and in view of its suc¬ 
cess, the Government decided to organise 
it into an Auxiliary Cadet Corps so that it 
can have a clo.ser link wnth the N.C.C. 

The underlying object of the A.C.C. is 
to provide a simple'and economical oigan- 
isation to enable the youth of the country 
develop team spirit, discipline and patiiot- 
ism. Emphasis will be given to the im¬ 
portance of cciporate hie, social service 
and the dignity of laboui. A.C C. consists 
of both boys and girls and will function 
under the overall supervision of the Direc¬ 
tor of N.C.C, Jnstructors for the mcvemenl 
aie .selected from schools and colleges 
themsejves. The Physical Training Sec¬ 
tions of these institutions are responsible 
for running the scheme. Instructors are 
given training by Regular Army staff, 
posted to N.C.C. units in the various parts 
of the country under the guidance of res- 
1 pective Circle Commanders. A simple and 
’ cheap uniform is designed for the stu¬ 
dents participating in the A.C.C. It is felt 
that this helps in building esprit de corps 
and gives the young people a sense of 
pride. 

Territorial Army 

I Following the enactmeni of the Terri- 
I tonal Army Act in 1948, the raising of t.he 
I Territorial Army started in 1949. It is 
I truly a citizens army being composed of 
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persons who are not professional soldiers 
but Civilians eager to contribute their spare 
time to the country’s defence. It is design¬ 
ed to. give the youth of the country an op¬ 
portunity of receiving military training 
without disturbing their civil career, and 
provide an opportunity to serve the coun¬ 
try by taking part in its defence. T.A. for 
the pre.seiit, is composed of artillery, engi¬ 
neers (including railway and port/docks/ 
IWT units), signals (including Posts and 
Telegraphs Units), infantry, medical and 
electrical and mechanical engineers. There 
are tv;o types of units in the T.A., provin¬ 
cial and urban. There is no difference bet¬ 
ween the two except for a variation in the 
mode of ti.'lining w^hich has been provided 
to suit the convenience of persons joining 
them. In provincial units, training is im¬ 
parted for a continuous period of three 
months during the first year, and two 
months annually thereafter In urban 
units, although the training is held for 
similar periods, it is imnarted on hourly 
ho.sis at v'pok-onds, on Sundays and other 
h'llidays. wdh a camn of 8 to 14 consecu- 
1've days. Personn'''! of the Railway and 
P. and T units do an annual camp of 30 
days. All able-bodied Indians between the 
ages of 18 and 35 are eligible for recruit¬ 
ment and commissioning in the Territorial 
Army. 

Lok Sahayak Sena 

The Lok Sahayak Sena has made a 
great appeal to the people of India, young 
and old, rich and poor, rural and urban, 
indeed to people of all classes and com- 
raimities living throughout the length and 
breadth of India. It has caught the popu¬ 
lar imagination, and though it was started 
only a few years ago, it has become a 
household word throughout the country. 
Large numbers apply and sometimes many 
have to be refused. The aim of this Sena 
is w'cll known. It is not intended to be a 
part of the military forces of the Republic 
of India but if a call i.s made during any 
period of national emergency, every single 
Sainik of the Lok Sahayak Sena will flock 
to the colours and offer his services to the 
national cause. The nrincipal aim of the 
Sena is to make the Sainik disciplined citi¬ 
zen of India and to impart to him elemen¬ 
tary knowledge not onlv of arms but al.so 
of the dutie.s of citizenship. Everv Sainik 
by his residence in camp for a month under 
* (Continued on page 39) 




Q. According to Gandhiji FAITH conies 
only by diiinite realization tnat God is with 
us and looks after us as if He had no other 
care besides. Discuss. 

Ans. Gandh)ji says that it is suliicient 
to know tiiat not a biade inovos but by His 
Will. He will take care, ii we will but 
trust Him, not alter tiie manner oi those 
wno Will take all the care that money can 
procure and tlieii trust. That we must 
take some care is tiue. But men ol iiusi 
will not do violence to their own natuie, 
and go out oi then way to take precau¬ 
tions and adopt remedies which oidinaiy 
men have no means to command. 

The formula, therefoie, is the less care 
the better, and no more than the least oi us 
can procure by reasonable effort. 

It is a wrong thing to rehearse a cala¬ 
mity (i.e., an event believed by us to be 
calamity, though, in fact, it may be a bles¬ 
sing) and to reproduce in advance the fee¬ 
lings one would have. 

It is enough that we hold ourselves 
prepared for tne worst. This we do by an 
ever increasing laith in God the Good, the 
Just, the Compassionate, the Bountilul, the 
Giver of the daily bread, the Help of the 
helpless, the All-pow^erful, the All-Know¬ 
ing, the Ever-Vigilant, the Whole Truth. 

Never imagine things good or bad, 
until they stare you in the face. Full sur¬ 
render means full freedom from all care. 

It IS not faith that calculates, that fears, 
that hesitates. When a child nestles itseli 
in the bosom of its mother and feels itseli 
absolutely secure, it does not ask itself 
whether the mother is strong enough to 
protect it or not. Never imagine the w'orst. 

Since God is a God of Mercy, if we 
must imagine it is best to imagine the 
best. Good and bad are after all relative 
terms. 

He take.-^ note of things as they happen 
and reacts naturally to them, fulfilling his 
part as if propelled by the Great Mechanic, 
even as a piece of machine in good order 
responds automatically to the call of the 
m'echanist. 


It is the most dillicult thing for an in¬ 
telligent being to be like a machine. 

And Yet, if one is to become a zero, 
that IS precisely what one desiring perfec¬ 
tion has to become. 

If you have a living faith in a livi/ig 
Goo, you would leei liis neverfailing pre¬ 
sence protecting you. Till that stale is 
ledcheU, even faith in an individual clothed 
in llesh and bone is not oi any avail! It is 
relying on a broken iced. You should first 
think that out cleat ly, and thep get the 
heait to co-opeialc with the intellect. 

You ought to learn real self-control. It 
does nut come by reading. It comes only 
by deiimte realization that God is with us. 

‘ ilow this happens,” I do not know. That 
IS does happen, 1 do know” says Gandhiji. 
Those who have faith, have all their cares 
lifted from olf theii shoulders. 

You cannot have faith and tension at 
the same time. Do lelax your mind. 

Bur self-control to be self-control must 
brace one up. 

It becomes mechanical or superimposed 
when it unnerves or saddens one. 

Tiieie IS something ladically wrong in 
>our canyuig this load of anxiety on your 
shoulders. 

It IS incompatible with a living faith in 
a living God. 

Theie are so many things that are cal¬ 
culated to disturb the peace of mind. So 
many events happen that would, without 
the loalization ol that presence, shakes us 
to the very foundation. 

We have to acquire the faculty of 
keeping well under all weathers—a difficult 
task u e know. But it is not beyond human 
reach. The mind plays a great part in it. 

If we can completely detach ourselves 
from the externals we can attain that state. 
That it appears to be beyond our reach for 
the present need not baffle us. Gandhiji 
says that it may take long, but success is a 
certainty. 
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[VOCABULARY TEST 





(The following words should he in’everyone’s vocabulary. Tick the word that you believe 
to be nearest in meaning to the key word. Correct {answers are 'also given hereafter.) 


1. Chafe—A- to ridicule. B; fret and 
fume C; cheat D: etch. 

2. Bald—A; broad. B; rash. C; unadorn¬ 
ed? D: insulting. 

3. Glean—A: to j?athr>r bit by bit. B' 
groom. C; discover. D: polish. 

4. Shard—A • part of a ploueh B: swin¬ 
dler. C: fragment. D: layer of earth. 

5. Barjre;—A: to thrust forward. B: brag. 
C; .swell D; onpose. 

6. Cairn—A- ca^'f' B; fortress C: well, 
D. hr">sn of stones. 

7. WroM.yht—A: or f-'ishiooed B’ 

brokei'n C- oomnl’eatnd D' strenf^lhened 

8. Drah—dull or eolourless B- tiTCrl 
C’ dir cnnrnrrod "n shabbv 

9 Err—(TTr) A' to waver B' makf' .n 
mistaVo (g- dolav T)' b'^oome confiw'’d 

10 Lode—A- weiyhl B' discourage¬ 
ment C' power D' vein of ore 

11. Cadee -A.- to be '^•autinus. B; ‘sponge. 
C: make a reservation D; snatch. 

12 Irk—A- to scold. B: make a wry 
face. C: urge D; annoy. 

13. Butt—A: bluntness. B: stupidity. C: 
target. D- support. 

H. Wield-A • to throw B: u.se with 
full effect. C- grasp. D: cut. 

15. Wreak (reek)- A: to twist. B: emit 
an unpleasant odour. C: inflict. D: sweat. 

16. Lilt—A: laughter. B: physical 

beauty. C: hopefulness. D; cadence. 

Wraith—A; anger. B: garland of 
flowers. C: phantom. D: halo. 

18. Chaff—A: banter. B: grist. C; abra¬ 
sion. D; compost. 

19. Crypt (Kript)—A: puzzle. B: sil¬ 

ence. C; brevity. D; vault. 

20. Tilt—A: cultivated land. B; dispute. 
C: balance. D: point of view. 

ANSWERS 

I. Chafe—B: to fret and fume; be irri¬ 
tated; ?is, to chafe under criticism. 


2. Bald—C: Unadorned: bare; literal 
and undisguised; as, a bald statement of 
fact. 

3. Glean —A: To gather bit by bit; pick 
patiently; as, to glean information. 

4. Shard—C: Fragment; broken piece, 
as, a shard of pottery. 

.5. Baree —A: To thrust (oneself) for¬ 
ward; lurch clumsily; butt (in); as, to barge 
into a room. Colloquial. 

6. Cairn —D: Heap or mound of stones 
as for a mem.orial or marker. 

7. Wrought— A: Made or fashioned into 
shanc; effected; accomplished by work; as 
wonders wrought by nature. 

8. Drab— A; Dull or colourless; as, a drab 
appearance 

9. Err— B; To make a mistake: fall into 
errar; as, to err in ■judgement. 

10. Lode— D: Vein of metal-bearing ore; 
as, a rich copper lode. 

11. Cadge—B; To sponge or beg: as. to 
cadye a drink. Variant of “Catch.” 

12. Irk- —D- To annoy weary; bore; as, 
“Deled seems to irk him,” 

13. Butt— C: Target for riducule; as the 
butt nf a joke. 

14. Wield— B: To use with full effect; 
ercercise; as. to wield authority. 

15. Wreak—C; to inflict or exact, as 
vengeance or pnni.shment; as, to wreak 
havoc 

16. Lilt —D' Cadence; rhvthmic swing, 
movement: as. “The song has a gay lilt.” 

17. Wraith —C- Phantom: ghost; appa¬ 
rition: as, “A wraith inhabited the old 
house.” 

18. Chaff —A; Banter; persiflage; light, 
.jesting talk; as. to engage in harmless chaff. 

19. Crypt —D: Vault, usually under¬ 
ground, for burial. 

20. Tilt—B: Dispute; altercation: as, 
“He took a sharp tilt at the committee.” 






f Test )oui knowledge. Answer the following questions wi 
-xtraneous help. When Jinished. look up for the answers and i 


'ithout anv 


1. Discuss, in brief, the emergency 
'/powers of the President of India as given 
; under the Constitution. 

2. (a) What do you know of the Intei- 
; national Labour Orguni.sHtion and its func¬ 
tions? 

(b) What are the official languages of 
the United Nations? 

(c) Discuss the flag of the U.N. 

3. Explain briefly the following; — 

(a) Lebensraum (b) Constituent As¬ 
sembly (c) Totalitarian State (d) P.sycho- 
analysis (e) Sit down strike. 

4 . Account for the following;— 

(a) A tpiece of ice is much moie 
,:i«ffective than an unequal quantity ot cold 

water in cooling a glass of aerated water. 

(b) Water boils at 71 degree centi¬ 
grade, on the top of the Himalayas. 

(t) A green leaf appears green in 
daylight, but it looks dark m red light. 

(d) A freely suspended magnetic 
needle sets itself vertically at two places 
on the surface of the earth. 

(e) It will be unwise to operate at 
home an electric stove of wattage 750 when 
the main voltage is 110 and the mam fuse 
is of 5 amperes. 

(f) Bat can fly in the dark, avoiding 

obstacles. 

5. Who are or were?— 

(a) Socrates- (b) de Valera: (c) T. 
S. Eliot; (d) Bach; (e) Gary Cooper; (f) 
Udayshankar; (g) Charles ' Darwin; (h) 
Rodin; (i) Freud. 

6. (a) What do the following stand for'’ 
(i) WHO (diL USSR (iii) RSVP 

(iv) Pro-terti (v) IQ (vi) C-in-C (vii) IMF 
(viii) lOU (ix) JP (x) Ibid. 

(b) Show the importance of the fcl- 

lowing dates:— 

(i) 1627 (H) 1784 (iii) 1853 (iv) 1914 

(V) 1835. 


7. Identify the following oersonali- 
ties:— 

(i) Mr. Liu-Shao-Chi (ii) Mr. T. N. 
Kaiil (iii) Peter Thoineycraft (iv) Dr. P. 
K. Karve (v) Mr. Y. V. Chavan (vi) Pierre 
Salinger (vii) Robert Menzies (viii) Brig. 
Abdullah-el-Sallal (ix) Edward Heath 
(x) Julius Nyerere. 

8. Describe briefly;— 

(i) How a telephone'works, (ii) ilow 
an aeropalne is supported in the tfur. 
(lii) How a switch operates an electric 
bulb, (iv) How the human brain conveys 
impulse.s to the finger tips. 

9. (a) Name three of the well known 
ancient Universities in India and also state 
the branch of knowledge each was noted 
for. 

(b) The following terms are us.Dd in 
connection with certain games; give the 
meanings of the terms-—Full House, Drib¬ 
ble, Revoke Crease. Chukkar. 

(c) In what centuries did the follow¬ 
ing live:— 

Shakespeare; Gibbon; Ari.stophanes; 
Plato; T.eibnitz: Holbein; Ib:.;en; Dickens; 
Julius Caesar; Hannibal. 

10. Exnlain the following terms;— 

(a) Devaluation of currency; (b) Ex¬ 
change control; (c) Imperial preference: 

(d) Most favoured nation clause. ^ 

ANSWERS 

1. The President has wide powers to 
meet emergencies. The Pi-esident is em¬ 
powered to issue three kinds of proclama¬ 
tion or orders of emergency, making there¬ 
by far-reaching modifications in the consti* 
tutional set up of the country. These are 
as follows:— 

(a) Emergency arising out of war, 
external aggression or internal disturban¬ 
ces. 

(b) Emergency arising out of the 

failure of the constitutional machinery in 
a State. ' *■ 
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^c) Emergency arising out of threa{_ 
to financial stability or credit of fndia. 

By virtue of these powers the Presi¬ 
dent can change the form ami content ol liw 
Constitution itself. 

It is to be noted J:hat the Presideni 
himself is the sole judge to determine 
whether emergency has arisen or not. The 
proclamation of emergency can be made 
even before the actual occurrence of war 
or external aggression or internal distur¬ 
bances if the President is satisfied that 
there is an imminent danger thereof. Such 
a^Proclamation ceases to be effective after 
the expiry of two months if it is not rati¬ 
fied by the Parliament within this 
period. Even after ratification such a 
state of affairs cannot be continued for 
more than six months at a time, but the 
Parliament can renew it for further 
periods of six months each, upto a maxi¬ 
mum of 3 years. 

(a) Emergency arising out of war, ex¬ 
ternal aggression or internal disturbances: 

The Proclamation of Em^^rgency of this 
category will have the following consequ¬ 
ences:— 

The Union Parliament will have un- 
re.stricted powers to mahe laws regarding 
the subjects enumerated in the State List 
al.so. The fundamental rights guaranteed 
in Article 19 of the Constitution v ill re¬ 
main susnended during such an emer¬ 
gency, if so ordered by the President. 

It may be noted that the President is 
not absolutely free to act in an arbitrary 
manner. There is one democratic safe¬ 
guard. He IS subject to the aidhority c<f 
the Parliament. 

(b) Failure of Constitutional Machi¬ 
nery in the States- The condition of Eraer- 
gency.can also ari.se in case the constitu¬ 
tional machirei-y in a State of the Indian 
Union fails to function. The President, in 
such a situation, can declare the Constitu¬ 
tion to be suspended so far as that State is 
concerned and can assume to himself all 
executive authority vested by the Consti¬ 
tution in the Governor or Rajpramukh. 
Examples:—3. Punjab, 1951; Pepsu 1953; 
and Kerala, 1959. 

The Presklent cannot, however, assume 
to himself or transfer to some one else the 
powers of the High Court. 

(c) Financial Emergency: A Proclama¬ 
tion of Emergency may also be made if 
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“the Presideni is satisfied that a situation 
has arisen whereby the financial stability 
or credit of India is threatened under such 
clrcumsta.n jes can reduce the‘salaries apd 
piivikges ol all public officials including 
the Judges ol the Supreme Court and the 
High Courts and members of the Public 
Service Commissions. 

(N.B. Due to the constant Chinese ag¬ 
gression on our Northern Frontiers the 
emergency of Ihe 1st type has been pro¬ 
claimed on October 26 by the President of 
India under Art. 352.). 

2. (a) I L.O. IK one of those organiza- 
tion.s which v.-as at work, before the U.N. 
was .set up It w’^as established in 1919 as 
an autonomous institution associated with 
the League of Nations.' It is a tripartite 
orgaiiization in which Government, em- 
plovers and workers are directly represent¬ 
ed. It seeks through International action 
(1) t(r raise standards of living; (2) to im-s , 
prove laboui conditions I.L.O.’s machi-^ 
nery consists of (i) a General conferene© 
which IS TI.O’s highest authority. It is ai 
poluv making aulhoiily of the organiza¬ 
tion (ii) Governing body is composed of 
fott''- '^^'’mhei's twonty representing gov- “ 
ornmeni, ten renresenting management, ' 
ten representing labour i 

The Head Office of I.L.O is at Genevas.-,^.'' 

(b) The official languages of the U.N^, 
are English, Frc’ich, Chinese, Russian, Ara- 
bic and Spanish, while the w’orking langu- ' 
ages are English and Fiench only. 

(c) Flag of the U.N. V/hite U.N. emb¬ 
lem (tw'o bent olive branches open at the. 
fop, and m-betw-een them is the world 
map) on a light blue background. 

3 ( i) Lebensraum. A German word of 
"livipe .space” was a new' .slogan of Hitler’s * 
Hovelnment lliUe'- alleged over-popula¬ 
tion of Germany and hence the necessity 
of acquiring miore ternioiy' Occupation of 
Austria and annexation of Czechoslovakia 
■wer'' +ho losults of this demand 

fh) Constituent Assembly. Assembly 
with power to frame or alter a political 
con >t I tut ion 

(c) Totalitarian State. State in which 

all die now PIS vest m ore person who 
assumes absolute authority. i 

(d) Psycho-Analysis. A therapeutic 
trenfment of neurosis based on the theory ■ 
of the unoons. Ions mud which 

' Howal^ * 
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unpleasant or indecent impressions which 

* the conscious mind suppresses, thus setting 
Wp a series* of pernicious complexes 

(e) Sit down Strike. A form ot strike 

* ^In which strikers sit down before a shop or 
. in a factory and refuse to get up, or leave 

the place. 

4 . (a) Because a piece of ice contains 
less calories of heat than an equal quantity 
' of cold water on account of latent heat of 
fusion of ice. 

(b) Because the pressure on the top of 
V Himalayas is much less than at the sea 

level. 

(c) Because in daylight it absorbs all 
Other colours except the green one, which 
it reflects. In red light it looks dark be¬ 
cause then it reflects green and red light 
both and the combination of these two 
colours gives black colour. 

(d) At the magnetic poles lines of force 
are perpendicular to the surface of the 
sphere, the needle would stand vertically 

(e) Because the minimum voltage re¬ 
quired for this is 220 and ampereage 15 

(f) When the bats are coming out of 
their cells, we do not hear any sound, 
though in fact they are usually making a 
series of sharp squeaks, so-high-pitched 
that the human ears cannot detect them 
These high pitched sounds are called “ul¬ 
trasonics.” 

These sounds help the bats to avoid 
obstacles, because any solid thing sends 
^ back the echo, and the bats become cons- 
' cious of the possible danger 

5. (a) The distinguished Gieek philoso¬ 
pher. 

(b) A distinguished statesman of Eire 
and its ex-President who is responsible for 
converting Eire into Sovereign Republic. 

(c) One of the foremost English poet 
of the .20th centuiy He made his name 
with the poem “The Waste.” 

(d) An eminent musician of his lime 
(1714-88). 

' (e) An American film star (now dead), 

famous for his part in Morocco film. 

(f) Indian classical dancer of repute 

(g) The well known scientist known 
for his evolution theory. 

, (h) The most celebrated French sculp- 


(i^ An eminent psycho-analyst (1856- 
(1939), author of many books on his Sub¬ 
ject. 

6. (a) (i) World Health Organisation. 

(ii) Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics 

(iii) Repondez s’il vous plait (Reply if 
you please). 

(iv) Pro-tempore (for the time being). 

(v) Intelligence Quotient. 

(vi) Commander-in-Chief. 

(vii) International Monetary Fund, 
(viii) I Owe You 

(ix) Justice of the peace. 

(x) Ibidem (in the same place). 

(b) (i) Birth of Shivaji—founder of 
Maiatha Power 

(ii) Pitt’s India Act. 

(ill) First Railway line opened in 
India (Bombay to Thana). 

(iv) World War I started 

(v) The Government of India Act 
passed; Congress celebrated Gol¬ 
den Jubilee in December. 

7. (i) Chairman of the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of China. 

(ii) Ambassador of India in U.S.S.R. 
(ill) Defence Minister of Britain. 

(iv) A gieat educationist and social 
reformer who died at the age of 
104 on November 9, 1962. 

(v) Defence Minister of India. 

(vi) Piess Secretary to the U.S. Pre¬ 
sident , 

fvii) Prime Minister of Australia. 

(viii) President of the Republic of 
Yemen. 

(ix) Lord Privy Seal, Britain. 

(x) Piesident of Tanganyika. 

8. (i) When we speak into the mouth¬ 
piece of the telephone (i.e,, a microphone) 
vaiidtions in the electric current are pro¬ 
duced. These variations currespondingly 
affect the electromagnet of the ear piece at 
the other end and so make the diaphragm 
vibrate in harmony with vibrations in the 
mouth-piece and reproduce the sounds. 

(li) The pull caused by the motioti-of 
the propeller, the inclination of the wings 
and the pressure of the air against the 
wings support the aeroplane in the air. 

(lii) The switch consists of a gap in the 
electric circuit with a movable metal piece 
which can at will be made to bridge the 
gap or leave it as it was. When the 
switch is turned on the metal piece bridges 
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;he gip and the circuit is completed. The 
electric bulb therelore lights up.' 

(ivv The brain sends a nerce current to 
the spi.nai cord through nerve fibres. The 
spnui cord relays this current on to other 
: nerve fibres leading to the finger tips, 

9. (a) The three ancient Universities 
were;— 

(i) Banaras; (ii) Kashmir; and 
(iii) Nalanda. 

I (i) Banaras was noted for its religious 
[ and pfiiiosophical studies which it teaches 
I even to-day. 

I (li) Kashmir was noted for its Sanskrit 
i lure. 

(in) Nalanda was noted for vei’y high 
' standard of teaching. To have been to 
I Nalanda was a hall-mark of culture. 

(b) Full House—At poker, a band of .5 
cards consisting of three cards of the same 

i value and a pair c.g., three sevens and two 
lives. 

Uribble—(Football); to kick the ball 
iurvrard hltie by little. 

ilrovoke—(Bridge); lo neglect to iollow 
suit at cards. 

Crease—(Cricket); a Ijnc indicating the 
boundaries oi a particular space, as the 
' position of a batter‘and bowler. 

Chukkar—A period of play in polo. 

(c) Shakespeare—15th and 16th cen- 

» tury. (1564-1616) 

1 Gibbon—18th century. 

' Aristophanes—(444-380 B.C.). 

Plato—(420-347 B.C.). 

Leibnitz—Lives from 1646-1716. 

Holbein—16th century. 

Ibsen—19th century. 

•Dickens—19th century. 

Julius Caesar lived from (100—44 
B.C.). 

Hannibal—lived from (247-143 

B.C.). 

10. (a) Lowering in gold value of a 
nominal currency unit. This is done to re¬ 
form the adverse position of the exchanges 
due to depreciation of the currency. 

(b) Means of exchange is money, and 
standard of money varies, but for exchange 
gold exchange standard is adopted. The 
currency of the country must be at a fixed 
parity with gold. This is done by control 
^ of exchange. 

^ (c) The principle involves the granting 


of jSrefential import duties in respect of 
products of the preferred countfy or again.st 
me products of foreign nation. 

(d) Tnis clause iiiserted in Commercial 
iieanes provioes tnat each< contracting 
nation snail give the other at least as 
lavourable terms m regard to t^fde as it 
shall to other countries. Frequently the 
contracting parties admit each other good 
on preferential terms and protect those 
goods against competition from the goods 
ol nonfavoured countries. 


INDIA’S AUXILIARY FORCES 

(Continued from page 33J 
military discipline benefits greatly in every 
way and his outlook is broadened and his 
mental horizon widened. He makes friends 
in camp; that friendship lasts for many * 
years. 

The Lok Sahayak Sena is a voluntary 
organisation, but it is a matter of joy that 
ail Sainiks at the end of their training of 
their own free will, sign a pledge to offer 
their services whenever called upon to do 
so in limes of natural calamities and other 
emergencies. Every Samik acquires the 
habit of leadership by his residence in thd 
camp and becomes an instrument for ren¬ 
dering elficient help and cooperation for 
the betterment of his village and his town¬ 
ship. A large number of Sainiks come to 
Delhi on every Republic Day. The aim of 
the Sena scheme is not to raise a force for 
the defence of the country but to get peo¬ 
ple interested in national service and incul¬ 
cate in them a sense of discipline and self 
reliance. Ever since it was launched in 
May, 1955, every year over 200 camps are 
held throughout the country, importing 
training to 500 men in each camp. Thus in 
a year about a lakh of people are trained. 


It has been correctly observed that we 
are what we think we are. . .“As he 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

It is equally true that we are what we 
say we are. for as philosopher Publius 
wrote; “Speech is a mirror of the Soul: as 
a man speaks, so is he.” 

You see, it is a powerful truth that 
when you speak peaceful words you gene¬ 
rate a peaceful self, when you allow cheery 
phrases to leave your lips you allow cheery 
^motions to live in your heart, , 

—Vernon Howard. 








(Below are given some quesuons lo test the quickness of your mind and intelligence 
and stimulate creative thinking. It docs not matter that you attempt all 
the questions. What matters is the time taken. Try now and find out.) 


1. During the last war the lollowiiig 
apparently innocent letter was found on a 
suspicious character m London, Scotland 
Yard examined the letter carefully and 
found that it was mailed from New York 
and contained a message of great import¬ 
ance to the enemy. Can you decipher this 
message? 

Dear Hans: 

I just bought a house by the SEA 
and OH how you would ENVY me if you 
could see it, I have asked you to visit me 
many times and now I say OH WHY Don't 
you come? 

I have just completed a long ESSA^' 
on a man who wos made EYELESS in this 
war. His old mother died recentlv at 
EIGHTY. 

Come to visit me OH ANY time next 
w§ek-maybe FRIDAY. 

Your Fritz. 

2. IT TAKES just 30 seconds to read 
this short, short mystery. It should take 
only another 30 seconds for you to prove 
your “detectability.” 

A woman enters a taxicab. 

Cab starts off. 

Woman begins to talk. 

Driver hates talkative passengers. 

Woman continues to talk; asks a 
question. 

Driver thinks fast; points to mouth, 
shakes head as if to signal he can’t reply; 
points to ears, signaling he can’t hear. 

Woman stops talking. 

Arriving at her destination, the 
woman realized she's been hoaxed. 

What could make her aw’are of this? 
It wasn't necessary for the driver to speak 
to tell her the fare, for the taxi-meter indi¬ 
cated that The driver didn’t say a wo'-d 
to her. 

3. SPEAKING of relatives-and who 
doesn't—Susie’s husband’s father-in-law is 
Susie’s husband’s brother’s brother-in-law, 
arid Susie's sister-in-law is Susie’s brother’s 
stepmother. 


Can you, within one minute, tell how 
this came about? 

4. ANGELINA. “You say that Mr. 
Tomkins is your uncle.” 

EDWIN. “Yes, and I am his uncle.” 

ANGELINA. “Then—let me see—you 
must be nephew' to each other, of course 
Funny, isn’t it? 

Can you say quite simply how this 
might be. without any breach of the mar¬ 
riage law or disregard of the Table of 
Ailinity? 

5. A SHOPKEEPER, tor private mark¬ 
ing, selects a word of ten letters (all differ¬ 
ent) such as NIGHTMARES, where each 
letter stands lor one of the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 3, 9, 0, in their order. So NI/ stands 
for 12s., and 7s. 6d. would be AM/. Assum¬ 
ing this little addition sum is in such a 
private code, can you "find the man’s key¬ 
word? It is not difficult. 

GAUNT 
O 1 L E R 
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G. The daughter of a friend of mine had 
a suitor whom she did not like. One evening 
when he was visiting her she became so 
bored that she put down nine circles on a 
piece of paper thus:— 

ooooooooo 

and asked the young man if he had ever 
heard about the nine O’s. When he said 
No she added five vertical line to the cir¬ 
cles and he took the hint. What did she 
do? 

7. By changing one letter in a five-let^ 
ter word I change its meaning from what 
many w’omen were in the last war to what 
most women are today. What are the two’ 
words. 

By changing one letter in a four-letter 
w'ord meaning ocean I get a word meaning 
dry land. What are these two words? 

(Continued on page 48) 
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(In these columns we answer the queries from our readers. It may not be possible to 
answer each and every question. Uut a considered reply is given to the selected 
questions. Personal queries should not be asked. Letters from our readers' are 
welcome. These should be addressed to the 


Q. What art the functions of Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund? 

, (D. K. Malakar, New Delhi) 

Ans. It is an association of nations that 
have undertaken, by accepting the Fund 
Articles of Agreement, to furthei interna- 
tionai monetary cooperation and the ex¬ 
pansion of world trade. Its purposes are 
mainly to facilitate the expansion and 
balance growth of international trade, and 
to contribute thereby to the promotion and 
maintenance of high levels of employment 
and real income; to promote exchange 
stability and to give confidence (o members 
by making the Fund’s resources available 
to them under adequate safeguards 

Q. How many countries participated in 
the Commonwealth Prime Minister's Con¬ 
ference held recently. Give the names of 
the Prime Ministers or the representatives 
who attended the Conference. 

(E. P. Singh Raghuvaushi, Muzaffarnagar) 

Ans. The 16 Commonwealth countries 
taking part in the Marloborough House 
Conference included Sierra Leone, Tanga¬ 
nyika, Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago, 
all of which had attained independence 
within the Commonwealth since the 1961 
meeting of Commonwealth Prime Minis¬ 
ters. The leaders of the delegations were; 
United* Kingdom—Mr. Macmillan, Prime 
Minister; Canada—Mr. Diefenbaker, Prime 
Minister; Australia—Mr. Menzies, Prime 
Minister; New Zealand—Mr. Holyoake, 
Prime Minister; India—Mr. Nehru, Prime 
Minister; Pakistan—President Ayub Khan; 
Ceylon—Senator S. P. C. Fernando, Minis¬ 
ter of Justice (representing the Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Bandaranaike); Malaya— 
Dato Abdul Razak, Deputy Premier (re¬ 
presenting the Prime Minister, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman); Cyprus—President Maka- 
rios; Ghana—Mr. F. K. D. Goka, Minister 
of Finance (representing President Nkru- 
mah); Nigeria—Sir Abubakar Tafawa 


Editor, Question Box.^ 

Balewa, Prime Mimsier; Sierra Leone—Sir 
Milton Margai, Prime Minister; Tanganyi¬ 
ka—Mr. Rasliid Kawawa, Prime Minister; 
.Jamaica—Sir Aiexanuei Bustamante, 
Prime Minister; Trinidad and Tobago— 
Dr. Erich Williams, Prime Minister; 
Rhodesia and Nyasaiand Federation—Sir 
Roy Welensky, Ihime Minister (although 
not a fuliy independent member of the 
Commonwealth, the Rhodesian Federation 
participated as at previous Commonwealth 
Conference). 

Q. Will you plca.se explain the terms— 

1. Blockade 

2. Quarantine 

3. Embargo (J. K. Gupta, Jaipur) 

Ans. 1. Blockade is the blocking by 

men-ol-war of the approach to the enemy 
coast, or a part of it, for the purpose of 
preventing ingress and egress of vessels or 
aircraft of all nations. According to Hall, 
blockade, m times of war, consists in the 
interception by a belligerent of access to a 
territory or to a place which is in the pos¬ 
session of his enemy. It is an act of war 
carried out by the warships of a belliger¬ 
ent, the act being directed to prevent access 
to or departure from a defined port of the 
enemy’s coast. 

2. Quarantine: Isolation imposed on 
voyagers, travellers, sick persons, or infect¬ 
ed ship, that might spread contagious 
disease. Militarily, its purpose is to stop 
further flow of offensive military equip¬ 
ment into enemy country. 

3. Embargo; An official order prohibit¬ 
ing the export or import of a particular 
commodity or stopping (he foreign trade 
of a country. 

Q. Kindly -give the names of all the 
National Professors with subjects. What 
is the Honorarium per month of the Na¬ 
tional Professors? 

(Amn Kumar Ghosh, Mnrshldabad) 
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*'ins. National Professorships: The Fro 

fessorships were crcaled in 1949, so that 
the recipitnts may devote liieii ent ie 
energy lo rercaren work; it tari.i'r a salary 
of Rs. 2,900 pm. Di. C’. V. K Tr.an whs ap¬ 
pointed National Proiessur lu 1949. Dr. K. 
S. Knshnan (now dead) and Prof. Satyen- 
dranath Bose wme appirinted in 1958. 

The Union Chivernmcnt has coated 
two iiiore posts ol National Research Pro- 
fe.s3ors. Dj D, N vVadia an cminenl geolo¬ 
gist and Dr V R Khanolkar, diiectoi oi 
the Indian Canen Research Centie, iiave 
been appointed I’esnaich Prol’essors in 
Geolotry and MediciiK' iespectiveiy, fioni 
the dates on which they take ovci. it was 
announced on November fi 

Q. Name Uie largest Opposition paiiy 
in tiic LcgiHiativc Assembly of; 

1. (aijcrat )i. iVlailliya i“ra«esii 3. Ma- 
haraslura 1. tVIy.ioic 5. xJKssa i*. West r»e;i- 
gai. VAbinash i’. iSaj.i.p ibolilak) 

Alls. 1. Swai.n.tiu 1! Jan Sangn J. Pea¬ 
sants and Vvdnkeis I’arty 4 PSl' a. tbma- 
tantra Parisliad (1. C.iinmunist. 

Q. Will you plea.sc toll me what ia 
Dunkirk? (I*. K. 1‘aiidey, Calcutta) 

Ans. A seaport t(3\\ n, Fiance, dc'part- 
ment oi Neul, at the ontiancc of ttie Straits 
of Dover, suiroundeil by Walls, and othei- 
wise defended by torts and outworks. Ii 
has several tine ehurclies. a colk'ge, a pub¬ 
lic libraiy, .ind a galleiy ('1 pamtinys; 
manul'aclures (,! eartlu'invai’e, kvither. 
soap, st ircii. lopes; s'lgai -i ('(inci ics, brewe¬ 
ries. and disli'ilei K'-., .md a large tiade. In 
1658 Dunknk was given up to the Engb.sh 
by Turenne, and continued with them till 
1662, when Cliaiies Tk sold it to Louis XfV. 
It is one (<[' the eliief Fiench lorpecto sta¬ 
tions. and during thi' Furopean War w<hs a 
British base and t reinuMitly bombed by tlie 
enemy. Pop. 31,000. 

Q, What IS llio difl'erenee between 
‘Short-wave length' aud the ‘Long-wave- 
length' in broadcasting? 

(N. V. Suhrahnianyain, Cuttack) 
Ans. Shoit-waves are waves of high 
frequency and are gcnerallv shorter than 
50 melre.s in length I’he leng waves are 
those of les.ser frequency, ami are general¬ 
ly longer than 50 metre.s. 

Q. What is IIF-24? Kindly explain. 

(P. L, Saini. New Delhi) 
Ans. A proto-type supersonic jet craft 


(Fighter) has been manufactured -tt -Hin¬ 
dustan Air-cialt Factory Bangalore, India 
is the sixth country to manufacture such 
an air-craft. ^ ' 

Q. What is the difference betWefen an 
-Ainbussador and Consul? 

(S. S. Tandon, Bihar) 

Ans. An Ambassador is the repi'esenla- 
tive 01 ihe peison and dignity of the sove¬ 
reign Oi Head of the Stave accrediting him 
to anot'ier stale. Coirsuls are commercial 
agent.s mam tamed by modern States m the 
teiiiloiy ()t othei Stales, in addition to 
diplont.uiv agents. Their duty is to protect 
tbe curnmeice, navigation and otlier allied 
.subjects ol then country. They are sent 
as lesidcni agents abioad loi the above 
puipo.se. 

It will he!]) you it you make marginal 
notes m a book as you go along, and for 
Inat reason it is betiei to oVv'U your books 
lather than to borrow them. 

Tile idea of wiitmg in the margins of 
a book may .''Oiind lilfc heresy to you, but 
i' you think alioiil it —why sliouldn't you? 
The book is yours, for youi' use and plea- 
sine. uiiu you will find it fa.scinating to jot 
down ycaif ideas and comments as you 
read. 

Later you can go back to the book and 
the notes for refreshment. 

-Dr. G. S. Nutley 

'X -K * 

Tt lake's no great effort, but merely 
thoughtfulness, lo put enthusiasm into 
your voice in giving-away. 

When you add enthusiasm, you give 
pi'ople double pleasure, for so few of U9 
put our hearts and eyes and voices into 
oiir dealings with those around us-.' 

We seem to take it for granted that 
words art' all tliat aie necessaiy; but words 
carry only a .small part of what we say. 
The tone in which we say them; if it con¬ 
veys the warmth of our personality, is 
much more impoitant than our words. 

—David Dunn 


Bi^er Yields 
From 

Yonr Fields 




CONCENTRATION IS EASY 

1 CONCENTRATION is eusy Oijsr -.^- 
child engrossed in a make-believe game 
,!;|on the living-room floor. Watch the keen 
■Ifgardner in his potting shed or the molor- 
'^cyole enthusiast with an engine to decar- 
,i'bonise. Consider even the dog with his 
bone. 

All the.se are examples where no difli- 
■; eulty is experienced in concentrating on th'' 
> task in hand. On the contrary, mother has' 
,■! a tussle when it is necessary to divert the 
; child’s attention from his game. The gar- 
'■ dener fails to he.ar thf' shout when dinner 
V is ready. And the dog will struggle and 
growl if anyone trie.'^ to mterrunt his con¬ 
centrated interest in the bone 

From these examples we can see clc-u- 
ly that the all imoortant factor in concen¬ 
tration is to have a genuine intorest in the 
^ matter. Lack of cencentratior, sni’ings from 
' lack of interest. ''Vhen we cennet concen¬ 
trate it IS because e'er minds are r''oVinfT to 
focus themselves on sometbing rliffenml, 
something of greater inteTcsf to us. 

To improve our powers of concentra¬ 
tion it follows that wc mu:-t take step to 
increase our int'^u'est in these things on 
which we find it hard to coneentrate. At 
the same time we must .seek to dimin'sli 
I the opportunities for the thing.s that really 
; interest us to divert our minds from the 
. iask before us 

i Two kinds of concentration are needed 
for successful effc.rt. Firs! Ave must Icatn 
to give our minds fully to whatever wo are 
, engaged in at the moment. Second, we 
' must develop the persistence to stick at an 
occupation over a long period of time u itil 
it is completed. 

Thus to master a difTicult subject for 
an examination, for examnle, we need the 
ability to concentrate during each day’s 
period of study and the ability to keep up 
the daily ses.sions month after month. 

Several useful devices exist for in¬ 
creasing our interest in a topic and thero- 
^ by improving our concentration upon it. 


vd li.e.se the iiiosl irupuidant li, to Jiiake an. 
effort of will at the start of the undertak¬ 
ing When v,'e first start out on a pursuit 
or subject of study, our ignorance is the 
biggest burner to a genume interest in it. 

l’h(' more wc know of anything the 
more interesting it becomes and, therefore, 
the more easy it is to concentrate on it. 
Determination in the early stages is there¬ 
fore Vila! 

Will-power, to get down to the uninvit¬ 
ing study, Cf'uics from thought about the 
ultimate aim As a result of eventual suc¬ 
cess in the field of study in ciuestion, some 
subject or ambition will be achieved. 

It follows that we can help our resolve, 
strengthen our determination, inerca:,e our 
K'adines.s to concentrate, by keeping this 
final ,gcal clearly i^i mind. It rhculd be 
^vxaedy defin'd, and wr'dten down so that 
it may be referi'ed to whenever necessary 
to whin up flagging interest Writing down 
youi goal gives it a realitv whu-h it cannot 
attain whili* it remains a Auigue aspiration 
not exp- es.scd in exact words. 

The mind is incapable of giving its 
attention fully to anything which remains 
static or unchanging for a long per'ed. 
Concentration is therefoic helped by mo'''e- 
mont and vani'ty The mind can sunnly 
1h''se factors bv .seeking now wavs of re- 
earding the sii’niect. consideiing it afresh' 
from dilTcrenl aspects, reh'ding it to un¬ 
usual and apparently r?mr to tonics. 

For ex-implc a keen tennis player who 
fin-ls it hard to concentrate on his study of 
mathematics, might find a new interest in 
parabolas by considering what factors de¬ 
termine the course taken by the ball in its 
journeys across the net. 

By continually seeking a new angle, 
we can add the clement of chan pc and! 
movement which our minds demand Such 
A'ariotv helps to combat fatigoo. for- 'hC' 
mind quicklv tiics when ]mesented cerd- 
nu.ahv with an unchanging picture. And 
a Rted mind cannot concentrate. 

Anything in which we are emotionally 
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involved holds our attention easily. In 
fact, much*of our dilficulties in concentrat¬ 
ing are due to the intrusion of our emotio¬ 
nal concerns into more ordinary pursuits. 

Because of this we can help our powers 
of concentration by finding an emotional 
interest in whatever it is to which we wish 
to give our attention Usually this emo¬ 
tional involvement can be created by re¬ 
minding ourselves of the ultimate aim, the 
grand objective which means so much to 
us. 

This is where the written statement of 
the ambition is so invaluable. Refer to it, 
think about it. Whenever tempted to giw' 
up early for the day, or to .skip the day’s 
session altogether. 

Decide to become an expert: Because 
concentration grows with interest, and in¬ 
terest with knowledge it follows that the 
more we know the easier it is to concen¬ 
trate. Make the effort of will to plunge in 
wholeheartedly, increase your knowledge, 
set out to become an expert. 

As you progress, as your knowledge 
grows, so concentration becomes steadily 
easier and more intense. 

Our minds are always attracted to 
humour. However hard it might be to con¬ 
centrate on a dull speech, for instance, we 
find no hardship in paying careful atten¬ 
tion to the jokes introduced into it no mat¬ 
ter how weak they may be. 

We can turn this fact to account by 
looking all the time for a humorous aspect. 
Everything has its amusing side, and be 
keeping a lookout for it we incicase our 
interest and our emotional involvement. 
Through them, our concentration develops 
a new dimension. 

At the same time, the introduction of 
an element of humour gives us an under¬ 
standing of a new aspect of the subject— 
one which may not have occurred to others. 

Each day we face a variety of jobs 
which must be done, dull though they are, 
and much though wo should prefer to be 
doing something else. It is difficult to con¬ 
centrate on the tasks that must be done, 
and to put the tempting distractions out of 
our mind for a while. 

The way to do this is with the aid of 
a written, orderly list of jobs. Write down 
overnight, or as soon as you are up in the 
morning, the things you must do during the 


day. Arrange them in order of priority, 
so that the most important are done first. 

The act of writing things down has the 
effect of Cl eating an obligation. It focuses 
your mind on the necessities of the day, 
jirevents their remaining merely vogue, 
woi lying chores. 

Into your list of jobs introduce, at the 
end, the things you really want to do. Set 
a time for turning to them. When you 
have thus promised yourself that pleasures 
will be turned to in due course, it becomes 
reasonably easy to put them out of your 
mind while you concentrate on the essen¬ 
tial jobs of the day. 

Many accomplishments call for appa¬ 
rently effortless action in which many 
bodily movements are co-ordinated. Danc¬ 
ing, skill -it ball-games, car driving are 
three examples. In all the activities it is 
es.sential to perform most of the actions 
automatically so that the mind is free to 
concentrate on the one important element. 

Thus the dancer cannot concentrate 
fully on the beat and rhythm of the music 
unless his feet and legs have learned to re¬ 
act without conscious direction from the 
brain. Concentration on the vital elements 
in such activities comes only from long 
practice in making the subsidiary actions 
a matter of habit. 

In activities of this type, the attention, 
has to be distributed among a number of 
different functions. This is possible only 
when you succeed in making the less im¬ 
portant of Ihmn automatic. 

Away with all distractions: For a ses¬ 
sion of concentrated study, it is of course, 
only commonsen.se to ensure that possible 
dnstraclions are eliminated as far as pos¬ 
sible. The radio or television must be 
switched off, newspapeis out of the way, 
books, letters or photographs which might 
turn your thoughts elsewhere, all hidden. 

Keep away, too, from windows through 
which people or movement of some kind 
are visible. The conditions must be creat“ 
ed which make it as simple as is practic¬ 
able for your mind to stick to its task. 

The general power of concentration 
may be improved by regularly engaging m 
pa.stimes which call for this one attribut6 
above all others. Playing chess is probab¬ 
ly the best exercise of all, for failure to 
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concentrate sufficiently is the greatest for 
defeat in this game. 

Many word games are useful. Several 
kinds are available for a few shillings each 
in most sports and games shops. Cross¬ 
word puzzles serve a similar function. 

More elaborate, and requiring the co¬ 
operation of another, is the tray game, 
popular at parties. Get someone to arrang.) 
twenty or so small articles on a tray, study 
them for a minute and then write down a 
Ifet of them from memory. 

The more you practise, the more you 
will achieve, for like many other useful 
qualities, concentration can become a habit. 
Continual, daily persistence along the lines 
indicated will soon enable you to form this 
invaluable habit. You, too, will then be 
telling your friends that concentration is 
easy. 

(By R. J Heathom in “Psychology”) 
* * 

LIKABILITY LEADS TO SUCCESS 

Were a fairy godmother to offer me 
the choice of a single gift on my birthday, 
I would, without hesitation, ask her for the 
boon of being liked by people wherever I 
go. Likability is the standard meter of per¬ 
sonality; and, succqss in life, whether mea¬ 
sured in terms of vocational advancement, 
of social adjustment, or of personal happi¬ 
ness, depends 20 per cent on qualifications 
and 80 per cent on personal qualities. 

Let me remark at the very outset that 
mere sociability is no guarantee of suc- 
ce.ss in life; nor will any amount of perso¬ 
nal qualities make up for the lack of the 
required skills in your chosen profession; 
but -^^hat I mean is that if two young peo¬ 
ple start out in business or on a career 
with equal intelligence, equal technical 
.skill and equal opportunity, the one with 
the more likable qualities, that is, the one 
with the more balanced and attractive per¬ 
sonality, will, in the long run, outstrip the 
other. 

More jobs are lost through defects in 
personality than through lack of knowledge 
or skill. The clerk with the smart appear¬ 
ance, the secretary with the pleasant dis¬ 
position, the salesman with the courteous 
manner, are bound to make more headway 
in their lines than the sloppy, the grouchy 
or the ill-mannered ones, “One way to get 
more of the breaks in business is to make 


yourself acceptable to the people who 
create these breaks.” 

Also, psychologists tell us that many 
a marriage is wrecked, not because of 
major faults but because of those little 
quirks in character that make life vaguely 
and undefinably uncomfortable to one’s 
partner. Good manners, consideration in 
little things, in a word selflessness, is the 
key to success in family and social relation¬ 
ship. 

V7hat are the qualities which make for 
likability in people? The way we look, the 
way we dress, the way we talk, the way we 
walk ,the way we act intellectually or re¬ 
act emotionally in a given situation, the 
dispositions with which we greet our daily 
tasks or meet our daily companions, the 
attitudes we bring to life in general—these 
are all expressions of our personality and 
can create the climate for succes in every 
field. 

Rightly or wrongly, people form their 
first impressions of us from our outward 
appearance—Clean clothes, good grooming 
and an atmosphere of freshness (in men) 
or of personal daintiness (in women) are 
the first things that make us attractive to 
others. The value of personal appearance 
cannot be underrated when preparing for 
an important interview or in a profession 
in which one has to deal with people like 
salesmen, secretaries, teachers, lawyers, 
nurses, doctors, diplomats and such others. 

“Plenty of soap and water” was my 
Grandmother’s recipe. Today’s tip to teen¬ 
agers reads “Use a good soap!” Everyone 
can strive after neatness of person; with a 
little effort, everyone can cultivate a plea¬ 
sant voice and acquire a cheerful disposi¬ 
tion. These are passports to success. 

Trustworthiness, loyalty, initiative and 
poise are the qualities which every em¬ 
ployer looks for in his men. The ability to 
understand people, sincerity, tact, an atti¬ 
tude of helpfulness—these are the qualities 
which make us liked by people; for these 
are the qualities that help to ease tensions 
and create friend.ships in life. In our jour¬ 
ney through life, a pleasant disposition, ^ 
cheerfulness and a sense of humour act like 
the “triple action motor oil” that keeps the 
engine of .society from getting overheated. 

Fashioning oneself into a likable per¬ 
son, eradicating the “habits that handicap* 
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and the attitudes that antagonize'’, round¬ 
ing off our angularities, may be likened to 
'■ the work of a sculptor who would carve a 
beautiful statue out of a mass of crude mar- 
; ble. It requires a great deal of efiforl. But 
^ the labour is worth the while, for the re¬ 
ward is the Midas touch of a gracious and 
lovable personality which will place in your 
hands the golden key to sxiccess in every 
field, a pleasing personality which will 
prove a potent talisman for “making 
friends and influencing people”, a vital and 
vibrant personality which will generate in 
you the power to thrill every moment of 
existence into a source of joy and happi¬ 
ness. (By Mellissa Gracias) 

* -y * 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE INTERNAl. COMBUSTION 

ENGINE MECHANIC 

Machines are generally run on electri¬ 
cal or mechanical energy. Engines arc 
commonly used to produce this energy 
This energy is produced by burning fuel. 
Two types of engines are used to produce 
mechanical power, viz. external combus¬ 
tion engines, as steam engines, and inter¬ 
nal combustion engines, like petrol or die¬ 
sel engines. Steam engines are used for 
Tunning the transpo.-t of heavy types like 
steam ships, locomotives (railway engines), 
steam road rollers, etc Internal combus¬ 
tion engines are so called because the fuel 
is burnt within the engine itself. They are 
built in various sizes and are develoocd for 
different applications and uses, .such as for 
driving cars, buses, aeroplanes, ships, laun¬ 
ches, tractors, etc 

Internal combustion engines burn the 
fuel (petrol, petrol products, or die.sel oil) 
inside the engine cylinder, by mixing it 
with the correct amount of air and by pro¬ 
viding some means of firing this mixture. 
This process of continuously burning the 
fuel release energy which is utilised in 
driving transport and machines in indus¬ 
trial plants. The mechanism involved in 
the working of diesel and petrol engines is 
similar, except that diesel engines need 
only a fuel nump instead of a firing equin- 
, ment. In the case of a diesel engine the 
firing takes place bv the heat produced bv 
compression; while in the case of a petrol 
engine (auto-engine) some external agency, 
such as sparking plug, is used for combus¬ 
tion of the gases inside the cylinder. 


THE WORK OF AN INTERNAL 
COMBUSTfON ENGINE MECHANIC is 
to service and repair petrol and diesel en¬ 
gines and also to operate and maintain 
these types of engines, whether statiohary 
or moving. 

To locate the defects, the engine is 
started. A close ob.servation is made of 
the movements of the parts of the mechan¬ 
ism. Experienced mechanics can locate the 
defects by hearing the sound produced 
while the engine is running, by observing 
the colour of the exhaust gases, by check¬ 
ing the temperature of cooling water, etc. 
The working of the boiler is controlled by 
watching and regulating various conti'ol 
valves, meters and pressiu’e gauges show¬ 
ing the wafer level, the temperature of the 
water, the speed of steam, the rate of con¬ 
version into steam, the flow of coal into 
the furnace, etc. An hourly record of 
readings of various meters, gauges, and 
conditions of the eouinment and process 
(th'^ oil m-essure at bearings, the speed of 
the turbines, etc ) is maintained in a pres¬ 
cribed book for insoection of the sunervi- 
sovv engineers. The boiler is also prepar¬ 
ed for a usual periodic inspection and 
hvdtnulie test bv the supervising officers' 
and the Government Inspector of Boilers. 
Thn entunment has to be maint'^ined in 
pood working condition; and, wb<^ro neces¬ 
sary. minor repairs are carried out. 

Assisted by fireman, cleaners and stok¬ 
ers. boiler attendants work in power-gene¬ 
rating plants often amidst hot and noisy 
surroundings. The work involves constant 
standing and walking in close contact with 
coal and lubricants. The work schedule is 
S-hours a day, but may at times be., fixed 
in shifts. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES NECESSARY 
for the job are physical strength, particu¬ 
larly of legs and arms, and willingness to 
do manual work. The job requires keen, 
and critical observation to detect and anti¬ 
cipate any fault and weak points in a boi¬ 
ler and rectify them. Since the boiler is a 
pressure vessel, it is liable to explode with 
disastrous consequences, so the persons 
should pos.sess strong nerves to face situa¬ 
tions in case of any accident. 

TO QUALIFY for the job persons have 
to possess, under the Indian Boilers Act 
1923, a Competency Certificate, at least 
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second class, issued by the State Inspector¬ 
ate ol Boilers, usually under the Depart¬ 
ments of Industries. There are no educa¬ 
tional jestnctions for appearing in the 
examinations but the candidates have usu¬ 
ally to be not less than 21 years of age. 
Persons who have worked on an approved 
type of boiler for at least three years are 
eligible to appear in the test which is con¬ 
ducted orally according to the prescribed 
syllabus. Full particulars regarding the 
knowledge and experience required of a 
candidate in this regard are obtainable 
from the State Boiler Inspectorate, The 
date, place, and particulars of the examina¬ 
tion. normally held at least once a year, are 
usually announced in important local 
newspapers as well as in the official Gazet¬ 
te of the State. 

To acquire three yeais qualifying ex- 
peiiencc, as required for the Competency 
Certificate examination, persons can adopt 
one of the following two methods:— 

(i) They may serve in the capacity 
ot a fireman or an assisiant fire¬ 
man to a steam boiler or a com¬ 
bined steam engine and boiler, 
(li) They may successfully complete 
a three years course of training 
in an approved industrial or 
technical institution, followed by 
one year of apprenticeship on a 
steam power plant in a mill or a 
factory or an engineering work¬ 
shop. 

During the training period, a boiler at¬ 
tendant learns about the working and man¬ 
agement of a steam boiler; the use and 
purpose of valves, cocks, mountings and 
fittings; precautions to be taken and the 
procedure to be observed before starting 
the fire and when raising steam; the use of 
feed pumps and injectors; the need for 
periodical cleaning and inspection of boil¬ 
ers; the best means of firing for prevention 
of smoke; precautions to be observed to 
avoid the danger of water lodging in sr.eam 
pipes; the procedure to be followed in the 
event of shortage of water, etc. 

Generally, no direct coaching or insti¬ 
tutional training facilities are available. 
Trade courses of two years’ duration are, 
however, available at some engineering/in- 
\ dustrial schools, like the Government Poly- 
i technic, Jabbalpore, the Jadavpur Polytech¬ 
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nic, Jadavpur (Calcutta), the K.G. Engi¬ 
neering Institute, Vishnupur ^(West Ben¬ 
gal), the National Techno-Commercial Ins¬ 
titute, Asansol, the Institute of "Vocational 
Training, Chandernagar (District Hoogh- 
]y), etc Usually matriculates are eligible 
lor admission, though non-matriculates are 
also admitted in some institutes. 

A course for Steam Mechanic which is 
allied to the boiler attendant’s trade an^ 
includes instruction on boilers and auxi¬ 
liary equipment, can also be completed 
with advantage, State Industrial Training 
Institutes provide institutional training fox; 
steam mechanics. 

FURTHEK TRAINING and experience 
lead to a First Class Competency Certifi¬ 
cate. Having worked independently in¬ 
charge of a boiler for atleast two years as 
a second class boiler attendant, the exam¬ 
ination for the first class Competency Cer¬ 
tificate can be taken up on payment of the 
examination fee of Rs. 15/-. Boiler Attend¬ 
ants holding the first-class certificates are 
permitted to work on bigger boilers, the 
total heating surface of which does not ex¬ 
ceed 7,500 sq. feet. But a second class 
certificate holder can only remain incharge 
of a single boiler of any kind, the heating 
surface of which does not exceed 1,500 sq. 
ft. 

Boiler attendants are also eligible to 
sit for Boiler Operation Engineers’ exami¬ 
nation. This examination consists of four 
written papers in addition to a drawing 
examination and a viva voce test. Boiler 
attendants of matriculation standard can 
pass this examination quite easily. The 
certificate of proficiency, awarded to those 
who pass this examination, holds out bet¬ 
tor prospects for promotion. Persons hold¬ 
ing such certificates are entitled to be in- 
chargo of a boiler or boilers of any type, 
size, or capacity. 

There is scope for specialisation by ac¬ 
tual Avork-experience, on any particular 
type of boiler, like water-tube boilers, 
smoke-tube boilers, etc. 

OPENINGS exist m undertakings and 
plants wherever steam is used, either for 
the generation of powder, or for process pur¬ 
poses, or for both; in thermal power 
houses; in engineering and railway work¬ 
shops; in naval and mercantile steam ships; 
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in mills manufacturing chemicals, cotton 
and textiles, sugar, cement, etc; iii indus¬ 
trial establishments, processing rubber and 
leather by steam; processing and preserv¬ 
ing food and dairy products, etc. 

ENTRY into the trade is for such jobs 
as firemen, helpers, apprentices, stokers 
cleaners, etc. Such positions can be secur 
ed through Employment Exchanges or bj 
personal contacts with prospective employ 
ers, 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
Boiler attendants. Class I or Class II, can 
rise to the senior positions, such as those 
of supervisors, chargemen, shift in-charge 

etc. 

Boiler operation engineers usually find 
empl 03 nnent on better terms and conditions 
of service since the modem tendency is for 
installing high pressure and temperature 
boilers of bigger capacity in thermal power 
stations and big industrial plants. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; The vari¬ 
ous schemes of industrial development 
have resulted in the demand for more 
power. The thermal power stations, iron 
and steel factories, jute, cotton and other 
textile mills, chemicals and fertilizer fac¬ 
tories, rubber and leather factories, or even 
the food preserving industries and dairy 
farms, have all to use steam for one pur¬ 
pose or another. So under the Second 
Five-Year Plan there are schemes not only 
for an all round increase of industrial pro¬ 
duction, but also for the generation of 
power. 

Under the Indian Boilers Act, 1923, all 
establishments installing boilers for genera¬ 
tion of steam are required to engage quali¬ 
fied boiler attendants. There is already a 
great shortage of boiler attendants and 
further development of these men. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION re¬ 
garding the syllabus of studies and other 
details concerning rules of the examina¬ 
tion, the Secretary of the Board of Exami¬ 
ners of the State Boilers Inspectorate may 
be contacted. 

(Copyright of the Union Ministry of 
Labour and Employment, wdth whose 
courtesy the above article is printed^ 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 

(Continued from page 40) 

8. How can you pick a dime oil a table 
and drop it into a glass on another table 
without touching the dime or table with 
any part of your body or without using a 
knife or any rnetal, cardboard or wooden 
instrument to lift it? 

9. The other day we asked the office 
boy to type two phrases of two words each. 
He naturally obliged, but for some reason 
best known to himself, he omitted a cer¬ 
tain letter whenever it occurred—five times 
in each phrase to be exact. To make mat¬ 
ters worse, he ignored the spacing as well. 
The following two strings of letters are 
what he typed: 

(i) EENTRILERI 

(ii) ONENTRIIRLES. 

ANSWERS 

1. The words m capital letters give the 
me.ssage if you read them aloud; 

SEA OH ENVY OH WHY ESSAY 
EYELESS EIGHTY OH ANY FRIDAY. 

C O NV O Y SA ILS AT O NE FRIDAY. 

2. If the driver couldn’t have heard, as 
he intimated, he wouldn’t have known 
where to take her. 

3. Susie’s father married the sister of 
Susie’s husband. 

4. If there were two men, each of whom 
marries the mother of the other, and there 
is a son of each marriage, then each of such 
sons will at once be uncle and nephew to 
the other. This is the simplest answer. 

5. The only word (not a jumble of let¬ 
ters) that will fit the conditions is REGU¬ 
LATION. Used in the way explained, the 
actual sum was:— 

36,407 

98,521 


134,928 

6. qoodqodqo 

7. WAVES to WIVES and SURF to 
TURF. 

8. Use an ordinary soda straw and suck 
up the dime from one end. 

§. (i) Eccentric cleric, (ii) Concentric 
circles. 




royal society gold medal for 

AN INDIAN 

Queen Elizabeth has approved the re¬ 
commendation by the Council of the Royal 
Society that the Society's Royal Medal be 
awarded to Professor Subrahmanyan 
Chandrasekhar, formerly of Madras and 
now a professor in the University of 
Chicago, U.S.A. 

Professor Chandrasekhar, educated in 
Madras and Cambridge, is the first Indian 
ever to be awarded the Royal Medal. The 
award, says the announcement by the Royal 
Society, is “for his distinguished researches 
in mathematical physics, particularly those 
related to the stability of the convective 
motions in fluids with and without magne¬ 
tic fields”. 

The Royal Medals have been awarded 
since 1826. Two, .struck in gold, are award¬ 
ed annually by the Sovereign, on the re¬ 
commendation of the Council, for the two 
most important contributions to the ad¬ 
vancement of natural knowledge publish¬ 
ed originally in the Commonwealth within 
a period of not more than 10 years and not 
less than one year of the date of the award. 

The second award for this year has 
been made to Sir John Eccles, Professor of 
Physiology in the Australian National 
University at Canberra, for his investiga¬ 
tions of the function of the spinal rord. 

* » * 

BRITI^ INVENTOR WINS AMERICAN 
PRIZE 

The 1962 American John Scott Award 
for inventions useful to mankind Has been 
made to a British engineer, Mr. J. W. 
:Sparke, of tHe Royal Aircraft EstablisK- 
. ment. 

The award, announced yesterday (Nov- 
ember 15), was for tHe visual glide path 
i indicator, now in use at most major air- 
; ports in the world. It has also been adop¬ 
ted as the United States standard. 

N Last year Mr. Sparke and Mr. E. S. 
ert, also of R.A.E., were jointly given 
her American awaj^ ifor their develop- 
t o| the Ifne-end-bar approach syatem. 


The John Scott Award was established 
in 1816 by a chemist from Edinburgh, 
Scotland, who bequeathed 4,000 dollars in 
trust to the city of Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

« * * 

FIFTY WOMEN AT C.N. 

The number of women delegates and 
alternates accredited to the U.N. General 
Assembly this year creates a new record as 
far as women’s representation in the world 
body at any single session is concerned. 

The 50 women representative come 
from 40 countries in the Assembly’s 109 
delegations. 

They follow the tradition of such 
women in the U.N. as Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 

Many of them command more than a 
place in routine office chores, the social 
whirl of international diplomacy or the 
colourful parade of native costumes on 
view daily in the Assembly chambers. 
Many are members of their national parlia¬ 
ments, lawyers, educators or journalists. 

They have moved into the give and 
take of political negotiation, once the ex¬ 
clusive domain of men. On occasion they 
can pack a political wallop. 

One such woman delegate is Mrs. 
Angie Brooke, Liberia’s outspoken Assist¬ 
ant Foreign Minister, and a dedicated cru¬ 
sader for the rights of the African people. 
She was elected Chairman of the U.N. 
Trusteeship Committee last year. 

Another is Mrs. Laura Meneses de 
Albizu Campos, wife of the imprisoned 
Puerto Rican leader whose extreme na¬ 
tionalists shot at President Truman in 1950 
and stirred up trouble inside the U.S. Con¬ 
gress in 1954. The Cuban Prime Minister, 
Dr. Castro, made her a Cuban citizen and 
sent her to the U.N. in 1960. She has fre¬ 
quently made charges in the Trusteeship 
Committee that the U.S. oppresses the 
Puerto Rican people, muzzles its Press, in¬ 
flicts a colonial policy on its schools and 
bleeds its economy. , 

THe Swedish delegation headed by Mrs. 
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Ulla Lindstorm presents an outstanding 
example of the feminine presence in the 
Ulf. 

Mrs. Lind.storm has waged a campaign 
for U.N. consideration of birth control 
measures to make economic aid program¬ 
mes in the developing countries more real¬ 
istic. But the Swedish delegation is not an 
isolated example. 

Mrs. Golda Meir, the Israeli Foreign 
Minister, heads her delegation when she is 
in New York, and Mme, Supeni, Indonesia’s 
Foreign Minister, often takes charge of her 
delegation. 

The maior Powers are also not lacking 
in women delegates. 

Mrs. T. N. Nikolaeva, a high-ranking 
Soviet trade union official, .serves as dele¬ 
gate for the U.S.S.R. Mrs. Marietta P Tree 
Is an alternate on the U.S. delegation. 

One of the UN..’s youngest member- 
. nations, newly independent Tanganyika, is 
represented by 23-year-old Miss Basilla 
Renju, probably the youngest delegate. 

Naturally, some women delegates con¬ 
centrate on U.N. efforts to give women 
around the world the right to vote and to 
hold office on an equal footing with men. 

They are rewarded by the fact that 92 
countries, according to the latest figures, 
now provide such rights, while only seven 
restrict women’s voting rights and 10, most¬ 
ly in West Asia, grant women no voting 
rights. 

•N- « « 

STRANGE NEWSPAPERS’ MUSEUM 

Germany’s oldest newspaper collec¬ 
tion—the International Newspaper Museum 
in Aachen—has now found a home in the 
town’s oldest building, the Grosse Hausc 
TOD Aachen. 

The museum, founded in 1885, has, 
among its treasures, about 80,000 news¬ 
papers in more than 30 languages, from 
every period of history since man began to 
print the current news. In addition to 
copies of the world’s largest, smallest and 
oldest newspapers, the museum boasts of 
having a newspaper on ghosts, a news¬ 
paper devoted entirely to the catastrophe 
of the great eruption at Krakatau in 1883, 

and a “cholera” newspaper. 

* « * 

INVISIBLE MEN FROM OUTER SPACE 
Delegatee to the teJrd flying saucer 


convention held in London on October 1, 
1962, were told that invisible men from 
other planets had been watching this world 
for years. 

“We can’t see them,” said Mr. Ray 
Neilsen, “because they know the trick of 
invisibility.” Mr. Neilsen is chairman of 
Biitain’s Aetherius Society. 

“The Aetherius Society comes from the 
Greek,” said the chairman. “Aetherius 
means one who comes from outer space.” 
The .society was founded here in 1954. 

“We have headquarters in London and 
IjOs Angeles,” Mr. Neilsen said, “and bran¬ 
ches in many places.” 

He said the immediate aim of the so¬ 
ciety was very practical. “Our aim is to 
provide a liaison between the people from 
outer space and our world so that when the 
saucer-men become visible, people won’t go 
off with screaming hysterics.” 

The spacemen apparently arrive here 
on flying saucers which their owners 
haven’t bothered to make invisible. 

During the two-day convention, many 
reports were made on seeing flying sau¬ 
cers. 

One member reported seeing them 
hovering over Putney Bridge. Putney 
Bridge, across the Thames, is one of the 
busiest bridges in London. 

Another member related seeing more 
than a dozen saucers in one glorious night. 

Still another said he saw one whirling 
over London’s busy shopping thoroughfare, 
Oxford Street. 

« * * 

OVER 41 CRORE BEDS IN WORLD 

The official newspaper, Soviet Russia, 
said on October 16, there are 88 Commun¬ 
ist parties in the world, with 419,600,000 
members. . 

Seventy-five of the parties are in non- 
Communist countries, and have a member¬ 
ship of more than 5,200,000. 

“About half of the Communist parties 
in these countries work under illegal condi¬ 
tions,” the paper said. 

It added: “In the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
there function 49 Marxist-Leninist parties, 
uniting in their ranks about 2,700,000 Com¬ 
munists.” 
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In a further breakdown, the paper said 
the countries of Equatorial Africa have 

about 40,000 party members. 

* * # 

BALTIC, BLACK SEAS TO BE LINKED 

The Soviet Union is about to link the 
Baltic and the Black Seas by an inland 
“deep-water route” which will make it un¬ 
necessary for cargoes to go round Gibral¬ 
tar and through the Mediterranean. 

A Tass story on the new waterway 
referred only to cargoes but it is obvious 
that certain craft of the Soviet navy could 
also use it when it is completed. 

Tass said the direct waterway, with a 
total length of about 2,500 kilometres, 
would link the Dnieper river flowing into 
the Black Sea at Kherson with the Niemen 
river flowing into the Baltic near Memel 
through the river Pripet and a system of 
canals. 

* * * 

BIGGEST COAL FIRE IN THE WORLD 

There is a big fire raging in a coal 
seam. It has been burning now for quite 
some time—something like 3,000 yeats, ac¬ 
cording to geologist." exploring Central 
A.sia’s bigge.st cooking coal deposits in the 
area. 

Early last century, these “fire spitting 
mountains” misled .the explorer Humboldt 
into imagining that there were volcanoes 
in the dsitrict. However, his conclusions 
were refuted later by Russian explorers 
who vi.sited the site of the fire. 

“Man really feels a pigmy amidst these 
magnificent fire mountains,’’ a TASS cor¬ 
respondent remarks. “All around, the eye 
meets dark red slag, not a single blade of 
grass is to be seen and red hot gases erupt 
through the cracks beneath your feet. The 
blood-fed smoking mountains can be seen 
far away at night.” 

Wild goats are now gathering there, to 
ketp themselves warm in the severe winter 
weather which is approaching. 

Near the “fire mountains,” the corres¬ 
pondent met a group of geologists pros¬ 
pecting for top-quality coal. At some 
places there are 40 seams of such coal, each 
up to 35 feet thick, they told him. 

Petrified trees dating from various past 
epochs have been found in the deposits— 
indeed, whole petrified forests. Imprints 
made by the dinosaurs who roamed the 
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swampy jungles of Carboniferous timesi 
have been detected there. . 

Geologists investigating the burning I 
deposits met with a lot of surprises. Cca^4 
trary to theory, for instance, the fire seem-'| 
ed to have penetrated much more deeply 
into the interior. This has been facilitated.^? 
by the deep penetration of oxygen into thfr | 
seam, through earthquakes and the broken'^ 
up terrain. y 

Unexpectedly, whole seams of “natur-| 
al” coke were met: the specific features of 
the occurrence of seams led to the process 
of natural coking. 

Specialists believe that notwithstand¬ 
ing the thousands of years of fire, the 
wealth of the deposits has been reduced 
only slightly. They will be used to sup¬ 
ply coke for the steel industry developing 
in Central Asia. There are no plans at pre¬ 
sent to try to extinguish the fire (much to 
the relief of the wild goats!) 

The fire, which has now moved deep 
into the interior and somewhat died down 
as compared with last century, is not inter¬ 
fering with exploitation of the deposits. 

* * * 

FISHING FOR ART’S SAKE 

Fishing for a livelihood or fishing for 
sport have a common goal—the catch will 
eventually be eaten. In Japan, however, 
there are some fishermen w'ho fish for art’s 
sake Maybe the fish will be eaten later, 
but first it is used to make a “fish print”— 
something like a wood block print—but in 
this case, the fish provides the design. The 
art of fish printing in Japan is called gyo- 
taku and it is a recognised form of artistic 
expression Several Tokyo art galleries 
have held exhibition.s. Thev have akso been 
displayed in the United States. 

Highly skilled gyotaku artists may pro¬ 
duce prints in delicate hues and iridescent 
colours, but beginners need only a bottle 
of indelible ink and a heavy white mat 
paper—and. of course, a fish. The paper is 
dampened and moulded around the fish. 
Ink is applied with tiny silk daubers filled 
with cotton. Fish prints are not only 
framed for hanging but also have been used 
for textile designs, cards and decoration of 
other handicrafts. Appropriately enough a 
marine biologist on the faculty of Tokyo 
Univers’ty. Profes.sor Yoshio Hiyama, is 
considered the modem father of the gyota- 
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I kn and has made several visits to the 
United States to lecture on this unique folk 
*, art form. 

> * * * 

'I THE U.N. AND THE PERIODICAL PRESS 

The International Federation of the 
; Periodical Press, which has just held its 
- fourteenth Congress at Unesco House, 
Paris, has decided to organise a competi¬ 
tion for the best articles on the economic 
and social activities of the United Nations. 

The competition will be open to all 
journalists whose articles on this subject 
appear during 1963 in the periodical press. 
Prizes of 5U0 dollars, 250 dollars and 100 
dollars will be awarded to the three best 
entries, and certificates will be given to the 
magazines in which they have appeared. 

The prize money is donated by the 
Hecht-Parents’ Magazine Foundation of 
New York, which will not take part in the 
competition. 

Writers and publishers interested in 
entering for the contest can obtain infor¬ 
mation on the economic and social activi¬ 
ties of the United Nations from any of the 
thirty-five U.N. Information Offices 
throughout the world. 

Copies of articles entered should be 
addressed to the International Federation 
of the Periodical Press, 45 rue de Lisbonne, 
Pans 8e. The closing date is January 31, 
1964. 

* 

WHERE ANAESTHETICS ARE CHILD’S 
PLAY 

A hospital in Cracow (Poland) has 
found a novel way of giving anaesthetics 
to very young patients without causing un¬ 
due fear. On the operating table the child 
is given a large doll with a plastic mask 
attached to its body. When the youngster 
hugs the doll, a flask containing the anaes¬ 
thetic is released and the patient is put to 
sleep immediately without any unpleasant 
effects. 

The originator of this novel method 
which eliminates psycho-emotive disturb¬ 
ances with young children before opera¬ 
tions, is Dr. Stanislaw Jarosz of Surgica 

Clinic No. Ill in Cracow. 

* * * 

“DREDGER” FISH 

Rivers, lakes and canals in many parts 
of the world often become clogged with 
fast-growing water weeds which are very 


difficult to clear away. An ingenious solu¬ 
tion to the problem has been found by 
Soviet biologists who have introduced a 
“dredger” fish, the ctenopharyngodon idel- 
la, which does the job far more efficiently 
than any machine. The fish, found in 
Chinese waters, is somewhat like a carp 
and lives on a vegetarian diet of young 
shoots. It has a voracious appetite for 
shavegrass, sedge and other water plants 
and, during its 20 years’ lifetime, can reach 
a weight of over 60 lbs. 

* * * 

SHAW’S ALPHABET 

A new edition of George Bernard 
Shaw’s play “Androcles and the Lion” is 
to be published on November 22 next, prin¬ 
ted in an alphabet of 48 letters. The pub¬ 
lication fulfils the desire expre.ssed b^'^ Shaw 
in his will that an alphabet “of at feast 40 
letters”, representing the various sounds of 
spoken English, should bo created. The 
alphabet was drawn up by the four win¬ 
ners of a contest organized specially for the 
purpose and has cost £8,300, the smm hav¬ 
ing been bequeathed by Shaw In his will. 

* ♦ •)(■ 

THE OLDEST LIVING ORGANISM 

A German palaeontologist. Dr. J. Dom- 
browski, has discovered what arc believed 
to be the oldest living organisms in the 
world—bacteria which are 320 million 
years old. He discovered these bacteria in 
Middle Devonian salts which wrere obtain¬ 
ed by boring to a depth of 1,000 metres 
(3,280 ft.). 

* * * 

NEW MEMBERS OF UNESCO 

A programme of Unesco technical as¬ 
sistance has been drawn up for Algeria, 
which became Unesco 107th Member State 

on October 15, 1962. 

' « 

Twn more countries—the Mongolian 
People's Republic, and Trinidad and To¬ 
bago-joined the United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
eaily in November. This brings the total 
number of Unesco Member States up to 
109. 

* * * 

BUILDING HOUSES WITH GLUE 

A method of building houses with 
lightweight concrete blocks stuck together 
with glue instead of mortar was demons¬ 
trated recently at the Building Centre in 

((tnirtu’pr j-(ge 58) 



EDUCATION IN NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 

The All India Council for Secondary 
Education which ended its two-day session 
in New Delhi recently, suggested several 
measures to reorientate the education pat¬ 
tern in the country to meet the require¬ 
ments of the present situation in the coun¬ 
try. Among the measures suggested by the 
Council are; mobilisation of entire teach¬ 
ing community, participation of education¬ 
al institutions in production work, expan¬ 
sion of effective programmes of physical 
education, immediate increa.se in the 
strength of science teachers, opening of 
residential schools for the children of those 
engaged in the Defence effort and produc¬ 
tion and distribution of suitable informa¬ 
tion literature for schools. The Council, 
realizing the existing shortage of Science 
teachers which will be accentuated on ac¬ 
count of the present developments, strong¬ 
ly recommended that immediate action 
should be taken for the training and sup¬ 
ply of science teachers, by organising con¬ 
densed courses in* co-operation with 
Universities. 

* , * * 

NATIONAI. DISCIPLINE AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

To cover all students at the Middle, 
High and Higher Secondary School stages, 
numbering about a crore, the Government 
of India have formulated a co-ordin.ated 
emergency programme of National Disci¬ 
pline and Physical Education to be launch¬ 
ed wfth immediate effect. Under (he pre¬ 
sent programme, the National Discipline 
Scheme will be compulsory for all school 
children of classes VT to VIII and an in¬ 
tensified toughening programme of Physi¬ 
cal Education will cover students from 
class TX to class XT. The entire coverage 
for this group will be effected when the 
requisite number of instnictors have been 
trained. For this purpose, besides Sariska. 
four more training centres for fresh Na¬ 
tional Discipline Scheme Instructors ^ and 
three centres for re-orientation training 
courses for the Physical Education Tea¬ 
chers, are going to be set up immediately. 


The entire expenditure on the Scheme esti**! 
mated at Rs. 6 crores will be borne by the 
Government of India. 

* * * ' 

ASIAN TRAINING COURSE IN , 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

The future of television in Asia will- 
depend to a largo extent upon the cons-; 
iructive use which emerging nations can 
make of it. These nations cannot afford 
the luxury of television sy.stems which 
serve merely for the entertainment of a 
small minority. If television is to spread 
to the population at large and to contri- 
butc not only pleasure but also useful in¬ 
formation and education, a new approach ’ 
to programming and utilization will be 
necessary. 

To provide guidance and training in 
this effort, the Japanese National Commis¬ 
sion for Unesco together with the Japanese 
Broadcasting Corporation, NHK, has just 
held, with the support of Unesco, a regio¬ 
nal training course in educational televi¬ 
sion for producers and educators from ten 
Asian ''ountrics and territories (China 
(Taiwa i), Hong-Kong, India. Iran, Korea, 
Malaya, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand.!. Participants spent four weeks 
at the NHK Training Institute in Tokyo, 
listening to lectures, screening some forty 
programmes from many marts of the world, 
rHiting .Tapanesc production centres, 
.schools and teleclubs, and receiving prac¬ 
tical instruction which culminated in the 
production of two sample programmes 

Participants came away from the 
course with two dominant impressions: 
television offers far greater educational 
opportunities than they had assumed, and 
the prodimtion of educational television 
programmes is a more complicated and 
exacting task, not only than the production 
< f corresponding radio broadcasts, but fre¬ 
quently also than the production of enter¬ 
tainment programmes. ' 

* * * 

U.G.C. BODY RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee appointed by the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commisssion to suggfest 
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and means of reforming the examina¬ 
tion system in Indian universities has re- 
^Cohimended that lectures in colIcj.‘os and 
^diversities should be cut down by fO per 
Pcent and that equal importance should be 
Kgiven to tutorials. 

^ It has recommended that instead of 
*^dging the ability of a student by one final 
a system of internal nsscss- 
based on class work, tutorials and 
®flem’nars should be introduced. 

•|... The committee has recommended that 
ij^he present practice of covering the sylla¬ 
bi,bus in lectures should be given up. IjCc- 
;L.;turas should deal with the .salient aspects 
i^of the subject rather than the details. 
’/ which should be discussed in tutni ial.s and 
i^rseminars. In this manner it will be pos- 
I' sible to have larger classes, obviating the 
' need for a large-scale expansion of the 
teaching staff. 

The nine-man committee, headed by 
Mr. S. R. Dongerkery, Vice-Chancellor, 
Marathawada University, Aurangabad, has 
taken five years to finalise its report. The 
report has now been circulated among the 
universities. 

The committee suggested the introduc¬ 
tion of two additional papers in tlie school- 
leaving examination, one to test compet¬ 
ence in the use of the medium < birTruc- 
tion at the university and other t • test in¬ 
tellectual maturity. 

Referring to the failure rate of 50 to 
60 per cent in the degree examination, 
which was perhaps the highesi in the 
world, the committee said this was due to 
the fact that the universities admitted 
many students who were either intollectn- 
allv immature or not .sufficiency intere.'^Ied 
in learning. It was, therefore, nece.s-mry to 
improve the system of admission. Tt, how¬ 
ever. said that the process of sHection for 
admission should not mean a batlery of 
ability and aptitude tests. 

The committee has criticised the pre¬ 
sent method of marking answer papers 
and of tabulating marks wolhoul reference 
to the recognised statistical procedures. 
Since it is difficult to achieve objectivity 
and precision in the marking of papCTS, it 
is desirable to rank students clas.s-wise. It 
has recommended that only two divisions 
■should be awarded in the examination for 
the Master’s <tegree, the first and the 
second. 


The committee has recommended 
methods of evaluation other than essay- 
type examinations such as multiple-choice 
tests, short answer tests, openbook tests 
and ‘viva voce’. 

The U.G.C. should encourage seminars, 
discussions and conferences of teachers for 
defining the objectives of teaching and 
examinations at various levels. It should 
also find out ways and means of avoiding 
the late publication of examination results. 
* * * 

NO THIRD CLASS IN M.A. 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Mini.stcr of 
F.ducation, informed the Lok Sabha on 
November 10 that the Academic Council of 
Delhi University had agreed in principle 
not lo award third class in the M.A./M.Sc. 
examinations of the university. 

The implementation of this decision, 
he added, would be considered by an ex¬ 
pert woi king group appointed by the uni¬ 
versity. 

* * 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN 
VARSITIES 

The expert committee on correspond¬ 
ence courses has emphasized the need to 
proceed wifh the courses slowly so as to 
enfjure high educational standards. 

The committee, presided over by Dr. 
D. S. Kofhari. Chairman of the University 
Grants Commi.ssion, which has released its 
rep^ ft. says that in spite of the general 
lack of experience in the use of corres¬ 
pondence method, it is still possible to 
c'-eate and maintain high educational 
.standards. 

It has suggested that corro.spondence 
courses leading to degree or equivalent 
qualifications should be administered by 
universities only. For the present they 
shmild be confined to a first university 
degree. 

The committee has recommended that, 
in the first instance, correspondence cour¬ 
ses should be run by one university, i.e. 
the University of Delhi. The course should 
be started only in the faculty of arts and 
commerce. Science should be incorporat¬ 
ed as early as possible. 

For part of the course, there should be 
personal contact between the teachers and 
the taught, “contact classes’’ ^ing organ¬ 
ized on a tutorial, in preference to a lec- 
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lure, basis. Where the teachers and the 
universities running the courses are not 
themselves able to run such clas.ses, it 
should ba possible for the university to 
make alternative arrangements with a uni¬ 
versity or local educational institutions 
near the residence of the students concern¬ 
ed. 

Two supplementary aids, (a) Refre¬ 
sher Courses and (b) use of radio and tele¬ 
vision, are recommended by the commit¬ 
tee in order to raise standards in spoken 
^language and to correct a too easy reliance 
on the written word. 

* -x- * 

PRESENT-DAY EDUCATION CRITICAL 

The Vice-President, Dr. Zakir Hussain, 
described the educational system of the 
country as “a vast and complicated system 
of evasion,” at Srinagar, on October 20, 
1962. 

Dr. Hussain, himself a prominent edu¬ 
cationist, who was delivering the convoca¬ 
tion address of Jammu and Kashmir Uni¬ 
versity said: “We set out to educate and 
usually end by doing something different. 
We gave up what we had before because 
we could not get employment if we learnt 
Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian and Urdu 
and the more we 1*ook to what has been 
called English education the stronger were 
the links we forged between education and 
employment.” - 

Education, Dr. Hussain said, had to be 
an end in itself, “a cultivation of the mind, 
an awareness of and a capacity to compre¬ 
hend many values, to be a creative, ennobl¬ 
ing force. Tf we narrow it down to suit 
mean and temporary purposes, we shall 
only succeed in evading it, in having a 
whole System of teaching and learning, of 
giving and getting degrees that cannot be 
called education except as a matter of 
make-believe.” A harmonisation between 
comprehensiveness of aims and precision 
was important in education, 

* * * 

EDUCATION TO SUIT DEFENCE NEEDS 

Shri P. N. Kirpal, Secretai^ to the 
Union Ministry of Education, said in New 
Delhi on November 2 that some orienta¬ 
tion of educational programmes of secon¬ 
dary schools would be necessary in order 
to make their maximum contribution to the 
national efforts lor defence. 
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Shri Kirpal, who was addressing the! 
Aii-lndia Councjl for Secondary Education,’^ 
said: “In this grim emergency, when thei;^ 
xerntorial integrity of our nation has been] 
winluniy attackeo by an unscrupulous ag-j 
giussor, the secondary schools, with theirs 
x'list nurnbeis of students and teachers,'! 
have a lolo to play. We must find out,! 
way.s and means by which we can mafciS 
our inaximutn contribution without in any ^: 
way undermining the quality of education *^ 
and training at the secondary school stage.” 

He said that the enthusiasm of the.!l 
young people should be canalised into seri- : 
ous and constructive activities so that a ;| 
richer school experience and rendering of J 
SCI vice to motherland went together. 

Shri Kirpal drew the Council’s atten- | 
tion to the need for providing efficient and 
widespread teaching of all the languages 
covered by the three-language formula and i 
the steps taken for production of text- ' 
books. ^ 

On the improvement of science educa- • 
tion, he said that the State Governments i 
had been advised to organise, with the '■ 
help of one or two universities in their 
area, special and condensed courses to 
equip graduate science teachers to teach in 
higher secondary classes, 

* * * 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR 
CHILDREN OF ARMYMEN 

The Union Government has decided to 
establish one hundred secondary schools 
during the current Plan to provide educa¬ 
tional facilities to the children of the def¬ 
ence personnel. 

The schools will generally be of resi¬ 
dential character and follow a common 
syllabus preparing students for the exami¬ 
nation of the Central Board of Secondary 
Eduaction. 

In the first phase, these will have an 
enrolment capacity of 36,000 children in 
Classe.«« VI to XI and the hostels will pro¬ 
vide 12,000 seats. 

Children of the Union Government em¬ 
ployees liable to transfer on duty will also 
be admitted to the schools. 

The boarding expenses of the children 
of Defence personnel and the Union Gov¬ 
ernment employees drawing not more than 
Rs. 349 per month will be subsiffized. . 
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POLISH FILM WINS KALINGA PRIZE 

; A Polish liim, “In the Bay of the White 
^iBears”, has been awarded the Kalinga 
Prize for 1962, while special mention was 
f made by the international jury of “Le 
['Grand Secret”, submitted by France, “In 
the Bay of the White Bears” is the story of 
Arctic research in Spitzbergen. “Le Grand 
Secret” is a screen version of Raymond 
Cartier’s study of the origins and the future 
of the world. 

News of the award of this £2000 ster¬ 
ling prize was announced on November 5, 
1962, by the Acting Director General of 
Unesco, Mr. Rene Maheu, at the current 
session of the Organization’s Executive 
Board. 

Twelve nations submitted entries for 
this prize given to the director of “the fea¬ 
ture film, produced in 1961-62, judged to 
contribute most effectively to public appre¬ 
ciation of an outstanding achievement in 
education, science and culture, resulting 
from international co-operation”. 








awarded to the five best works presentee, 
at the festival. 

‘Dilemma’ caused an international inci¬ 
dent when the South African Government 
protested to Denmark tnat sections of the 
film had been smuggled out of South 
Africa in a Danish diplomatic mail bag. 

The director-producer, Mr. Henning 
Carlseen, gained a South African visa on 
the pretext of shooting a documentary film 
lor the Danish television. 

The Danish Government said in its 
reply to the South African Note that parts 
of the film had been sent from South Africa 
in a diplomatic bag in the belief that the 
film was a documentary for the Danish 
television. 

Mr. Ivan Jackson has the leading role 
in the film, playing the part of a young 
Englishman, Toby Hood, who came to 
Johannesburg to run the local branch of a 
British publishing house. 


The Kalinga Prize, awarded by an 
international jury appointed by Unesco, is 
a personal donation by Mr. Bijoyanand 
Patnaik, an Indian industrialist, who is 
Chief Minister of the State of Orissa and a 
director of the Kalinga Foundation. 

The Kalinga Prize of £1000 sterling 
for the popularization of science, was 
awarded earlier this year to Mr. Arthur 
Clarke, British science and science-fiction 
writer. 

The jury which awarded the film prize 
was composed of: Prince Prem Purachatra 
of Thailand, president; Mr. F. L. Amman- 
nati of Italy; Mr. Boris Milev of Bulgaria, 
the rapporteur; and Mr. Torre Nilsson of 
Argentina. 

• * • 

TOP PRIZE FOR “DILEMMA” 

The controversial Danish anti-apar¬ 
theid film “Dilemma” took the top prize 
at the Mannheim film festival on October 
20, 1962. 

The film, which denounces the race 
laws of South Africa, was awarded the DM 
10,600 Mannheim Grand Prix. 

Xt alao to(^ one of the golden iducata 


GOLD MEDAL AWARD FOB 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 

The Union Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting has accepted the offer made 
by Mr. Kali S. Das Gupta of Calcutta, to 
institute, in memory of his brother the late 
Mr. P. S. Das Gupta, an annual gold medal 
award to the best student qualifying for 
the Diploma in Cinematography of the F ilm 
Institute of India at Poona. 

The medal will be awarded for the 
first time in 1964 when the first batch of 
students will complete its training. 

* • • 

FILMS FOB SURVIVORS 

What type of films would survivors of 
an atom bomb war like to see? 

Apparently these people of the future 
are having their minds made up for them 
by Metro-Goldwyn Mayer. The famous 
Hollywood company have started burying 
copies of some 300 feature-length films in 
a 650-foot salt mine hole in the state of 
Kansas “to preserve them for posterity.” 

The films include “The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street,” “High Society” and 
“Show-boat” 
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'They have been moved more than 
|2,000 miles from Hollywood because “we 
I realise it will be a prime target for enemy 
^hydrogen bombs,” declares the Company, 

I ■ ♦ • • 

Ujeylon curb on politk^al films 

I The Ceylon Government has decided 
I not to permit the screening of any films 
; which refer disparagingly to the principles 
, or political ideologies of other countries. 

This decision will be enforced by the 
Ministry oi Defence and Exteinal Aflfaii.s 
m consultation with the Film Censor Board 
an*i all foieign missions in Ceylon will be 
mfoimcd of this decision. 

While foreign diplomatic missions in 
Ceylon will be permitted freely to import 
anv films m accordance with the diplo¬ 
mat ic immunity they enjoy, they will not 
be peimitted to screen any liims which em- 
bairass Ceylon’s friendly relations with 
othei- countries, or go counter to the neu- 
tialist foreign jjolicy of the Ceylon Gov¬ 
ernment. 

* * ♦ 

SAN FRANCISCO FILM FESTIVAL 

"Magic Moments”, the story of Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy’s vrsit to India, was one 
of the five films that enteied the San 
Fiancisco International Film Festival which 
opened on October jil, 1962. The two-week 
festival is the only ollicially accredited 
international festival in the United States. 

Twenty-three feature films and 50 
shoil films from 18 countries including 
India were judged by a five-member inter¬ 
national jury. 

Indian films have made a distinguished 
place for themselves at previous San Fran¬ 
cisco Festivals. At the first festival in 
1956, ‘father Panchali” was judged the 
best film and its director Satyajit Ray was 
acclaimed the«>.top director. In 1958 Mr. 
Ray was again named the best director, 
tlfis time for his work on “Aparajita”, an¬ 
other of the “Apu” trilogy. The Indian art 
lilm “Radha-Krishna” won the award in 
1959. 

The two Indian feature films erlered 
this year deal with the lives of villagers. 
“Folk Tales of the River Bend”, directed by 
Tapan Sinha, one of the judges at the 1961 
San Francisco Festival is the story of a 
remote Bengali village on the River Koapi. 

The second Indian feature entry was 
“Waves After Waves” Directed by B. K. 


Sanyal, the film deals with a small fishing 
village and was made in 22 days within an 
amazingly short budget of Rs.* 5,000. The 
famous Indian composer and sitarist. Ravi 
Shankar, was so impressed by the unfinish¬ 
ed film that he offered to write the musical 
score fur tlic film's background without 
chaige. 

The Iwo .'-holt films that competed for 
awards weie “Magic Moments”, and the 
"Valley of the Gods”, depicting explora¬ 
tion of the 1 emote Kulu Valley. 

The fifth Indian entiy was a 16-milli- 
ineter pictme titled, “Bliss” produced by a 
Madras company. It was chosen as one of 
the finalists among creative and experi¬ 
mental films m the awaid competition. 

* * * 

SA1.0NIKA FILM FETE 

United Artists’ “Electra” took all three 
major piizes -foi best film, best director 
and best actress—at the Salonika (Greece) 
Film Festival. 

In addition, the film, stalling Irene 
Papas and dnccled by Michael Cocoyannis, 
made a clean sweep of the special critics’ 
awards in nearly every category—best 
pictme, direction, leading actress, support¬ 
ing actress, supporting actor, music and 
photography. 

This IS the thud film festival to honour 
“Electra” this year. It pieviously won the 
Jury’s special prize at Cannes and wag 
awarded a Diploma of Meiit as a picture of 
outstanding distinction at Edinburgh. 

* * >» 

STAR OF THE YEAR 

Actor Gregoiy Peck was named Star 
of the Year by the Theatre Owners of 
America on October 10, 1962. The award 
is based on the calibre of performance, 
box office attraction, personal life and 

other activities. 

* * ♦ 

FILMS ON CHINESE AGGRESSION 

The Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting proposes to accept an offer from 
some leading producers foi the production 
of one or two films presenting India’s case 
against the Chinese aggression. It is also 
proposed to accept the offer of Mr. V. Shan- 
taram, a leading producer, for the produc¬ 
tion of documentary films on the subject. 

A note detailing various steps taken by 
the Ministry to extend and intensify pub- 
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iiCiiy -ig ■ the Chinese aggression 
' was laiu tn . ..’t or i'aiharnent by Dr. 
B. Gopci^a ua i'Soveinoer 23, 1962. 

A number oi “quickies” on different 
aspects ui me present emergency have been 
produced or are under production. A full 
length documentary on people’s response is 
also being produced. The weekly newsreel 
is being leoriented to meet the present 
needs, 

* * % 

WEST GLilMAN FILM INDUSTRY 

The film industry in West Germany is 
facing its worst crisis as a result of being 
strangled by tough Euiupean and American 
competition, the poor quality of its own 
productions and by that almost universal 
bogey of the cinema industry, television. 

West German feature film production 
has slumped by 60 per cent. Many cinemas 
have closed. Last year, 92,000,000 fewer 
tickets were sold in the nation’s cinemas 
than in 1960. 

The industry’s income has fallen by 
about 60 per cent since 1958. 

Television—there are now about 
7,000,000 sets in the Federal Republic—has 
become a "fireside cinciud” for West Ger¬ 
mans. 

The world's best pictures aie being 
shown on television—not in the cinemas. 
The supply of movies is outrunning 
demand, with the result that the world’s 
best films are being bought for- television at 
ridiculous prices. 

Many of Germany’s world famous 
studios have either been forced to close, or 
to turn to television film production. 'The 
woiId-renowned UFA studios are to be 
closed this autumn. The Bavaria Film 
Studios in Munich are ceasing production. 

There is also a lack of talent in the 
cinema industry. Film makers are mig¬ 
rating to France and the United States to 
continue production there. Producers in 
Germany arc no longer, it seems, interested 
in promoting quality films. And they are 
not prepaied to take financial risks. 

The West German film industry, which 
■ receives no direct Government grants, is 
bitter over the question of television not 
being subject to entei tainment taxes. 
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Copenhagen. Ine blocks were made of a 
foamed sand and cement mixture to which 
a powdered aluminium compound was add¬ 
ed, giving a very light substance piuviding 
bold sound and heat insulation as well as 
resistance to humidity. The blocks were 
then firmly fixed in place with a coaling of 
glue the tnickness of a sheet of paper. 

According to Danish technicians, the 
method makes it possible to build wails 
with more blocks and less joints, which iti- 
creases their impermeability and prevents 
heat loss. The materials ai'e also very easy 
to handle and construction is therelore 
much speedier than with conventional 
bricks and mortar. 

LITERARY DETECTION WITH AN 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 

Two mathematicians, Professor Frede¬ 
rick Mosteller, of Harvard University, and 
Ml’. David L. Wallace of the University of 
Chicago, recently used an electronic com¬ 
puter to help identify the author of 12 
essays published nearly 200 years ago in 
the United Stales. 

The essays are part of the federalist 
papers published anonymously in newspa¬ 
pers in New York during the years 1/87 
and 1788, and written by Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton, James Madison and John Jay. The 
twelve essays in que.slion were .said to have 
been written by Hamilton and Madison, 
and the object of the experts was to use 
the controversy as an example for study¬ 
ing different statistical methods. 

In a leport they presented to a meet¬ 
ing of statisticians held recently in Min¬ 
neapolis, in the United Slates, the two men 
concluded that the author of 11 6f the 
essays was Madison, and thej^ described the 
methods they employed to tackle the pro¬ 
blem. Using a high speed computer, thay 
compared the frequency with which cer¬ 
tain key words were used in the essays and 
in the known writings of Madison and 
Hamilton. “Marker words,” giving an 
indication of the author’s style, differed 
greatly but, unexpectedly, the mathemati¬ 
cians found that it was the use of short, 
functional “filler” words such as an, on, of, 
if and to which provided the best clues to 
authorship. 




USES OF “SILENT SOUND” 

“Silent sound” can perform surgery, 
locate oil deposits and cut diamonds, ac¬ 
cording to an article in a recent issue of 
the Baltimore Institute or Radio Engineers’ 
magazine. 

Sound pitched too high for the human 
ear to detect, known as ultra-sound, can 
also give beer just the right amount of 
foam, wash the dinner dishes and make 
in winter and cool in summer, the writer 
reported. 

Silent sound, he added, Has been used 
to Homogenize milk and age whisky in 
minutes, for instance, and scienti.sts are 
now oxnerimenting with an ultra-sonic 
tenderising process which can break no 
touch meat and vegetable fibres without 
cHanping the colour or taste of the foods. 

The article forecast even more surpris¬ 
ing nnssible u<?es of the rapidly developing 
‘hvonderful world of silent sound ” 

Recalling that, only 15 years ago, the 
ultrasonic industry was limited to produc¬ 
tion of und'^rwater radar and meters for 
measuring the oce.an depths, the vmiter said 
that today, members of the Ultra-sonics 
Manufacturing Association alone produce 
each year $1,525,000,000 worth of defence, 
scientific industrial and medical equip¬ 
ment. ^ " 

The Industry’s output is expected to 
increase 10 limes during the next 10 years. 

The basis for ultra-sonics technology 
is the fact that sound, whether audible or 
not, travels in waves as a form of energy 
through air, water and other conductors. 
The higher the pitch, or frequency, of 
sound, the faster it vibrates the air and the 
more force it has. 

This new technology permits surgeons 
to diagnose cancers and tumors with sdent 
echoes, simijar to the visual images of X- 
rays, and use ultra-sonic scalpels which can, 
destroy disea.sed brain tissue without harm¬ 
ing surrounding cells. 

In future, ultra-sonics may also pro¬ 
vide painless dentistry. The hot and nosy 


electric drill is being replaced by a sonic 
device which vibrates abrasive particles at 
29,000 items a second, making a visit to the 
dentist at least more pleasant, if not totally 
painless. 

Other uses envisaged are remote tele¬ 
vision control devices which operate with¬ 
out wires, batteries or physical connections 
to the set, and ultra-sonically produced cos¬ 
metic creams. 

Silent sound, the writer concludes, is 
the unheard industrial revolution which 
will be heavily felt in the future. 

« « * 

ANTI-FALLOUT PILLS 

It has been claimed that “anti-fallout 
pills” ready to be issued to people living 
near Bradwell nuclear power station, in 
Essex, if a serious accident occurs, give so 
much protection that emergency plans to, 
evacuate the public might not be neces¬ 
sary. 

Inhabitants around Bradwell have been 
told this bv Mr. R J. Weeks, the station’s 
superintendent. 

He declared that the potassium iodine 
pills would give protection against radio¬ 
active hazards for at least ten hours. The 
Dills can be taken by all exceot newly-bom 
babies, and arrangements are ready for 
medical officers to deal with those unable 
to take them. It ha*; boon cmnhasised that 
it is extremely unlikely any accident could 
occur. 

* * * 

“SINGING EARTH” THEORY 

The earth is “singing” and “humming” 
for the extra-sensitive ears of scientists. At 
times it twangs like a strained spring. 

This was the explanation advanced by 
leading earth-shock experts in New York 
for the earth’s tiny shakes and shocks 
(microseisms) felt constantly by delicate^ 
seismographs throughout the world. Dr. L. 
Don Leet and Fkrerce J. Leet of the Seis¬ 
mograph Station at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., said scientists have long 

* 4 
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I listened to, but never understood, the 
I microseisms which ring all over the earth. 

t The constant squeezing of the crust of 
the earth causes it to “hum” or “sing” like 
; a highly strained piece of steel, they said. 

/ These “hummings” are the microseisms. 

Geologic evidence proves that pres¬ 
sures squeeze the crust, reducing the sur¬ 
face of the earth. These pressures act con¬ 
tinuously, making certain parts of the 
earth’s surface leacl by writhing like a pat¬ 
tern of independent blocks. 

Microsei.smic storms also cause increas¬ 
ed activity, and the microseisms become 
abnormally large for hours or days These 
microseismic storms are probably caused 
by changes in atmospheric pressure or 
storms moving across sepaiate blocks in 
The crust, creating more and' stronger 
microseisms, liki' twanging an already 
straine<l sprine the tesearchers theorized 
in the Geoloeical eiocietv of America Bul- 
letin. 

* * # 

, “FADAR EYFS" FOR THE BLIND 

Blind people may soon be given radar 
“eyes” based on the echo-sounding system 
' that allows bat" to sueed tlu-oueb d^rk 
5’ caves, it was lepoited in London (m Nov- 
' ember 19(1?. 

. The annual report of St. Dimstan’s 
* (/Britain’s institute for war-blinded men 
, and women) said .n revolutionary new 
guidance aid had bi'mi 'nvcnted by Dr. L 
Kav of Riimingham Uiuvei-ity 

Research was being cained out on the 
device at St Dimstan’s while trials had al¬ 
ready been conducted by a medical re¬ 
search council unit at Cambridge, it was 
stated 

The aid had three main parts—a con¬ 
tainer with electiical comuoneuts. a hand¬ 
held “probe” like an eh’ trie torch pointed 
bv tha blind person in the direction fr nn 
which he wished to receive an echo, and 
ear-pieces which fitted into the ear 
* * * 

,SNAKF POISON ENDS Bl.OOD CLOTS 
Smd'e venom rnsv liflp to treat coro¬ 
nary thrombosi and other heart diseases, 
scientists in Penang (Malaya) said on Oc¬ 
tober, 36. 1962. 


Dr. H. Reid, Director of the Penang 
Snake and 'Venom Research Institute, said 
some factor in the venom of the Malayan 
viper prevented the blood of its victims 
from clotting for an unusually long time. 

Research was now being carried out to 
sepa-ate the anti-coagulant factor from the 
venom, he said. If this proved successful, 
it would improve treatment for coronary 
thrombosis and other heart diseases, 

SOLAR PROCESSES CAUSE 
EARTHQUAKES 

Intensification of seismic activity on 
the earth is due to solar processes. This is 
the opinion of Aleksandr Rytinsky, the 
Leningrad geophysicist. 

The scientist drew up a “cyclic curve 
schedule” based on data ab^mt earth¬ 
quakes and solar activity since the begin¬ 
ning of our century. He believes that in¬ 
tensification of seismic activity to a maxi¬ 
mum in some years is connected with the 
passing nf active regions on the sun across 
the central solar meridian In the years 
of minimum activity, intensification grows, 
owing to more active processes on the sun 
whieh cause rna,gnetic storms of a special 
kind 

The effect of solar activity on tecto¬ 
nic processes, Sytinsky believes, is pro¬ 
bably due to changes in the angular speed 
of the revolution of the earth 

According to Sytinsky, the data on the 
connection between the origin of earth¬ 
quakes and .solar activity make it possible 
to forecast the strongest earth-quakes in 
food time I hone, he said to a Tass cor¬ 
respondent. that it wnll be poscible id the 
near future to forecast also tb^ regions 
where earth-ouakes may take place. 

Aleksandr Svtinsky was a member of 
the first Soviet Antarctic expedition and 
set up the seismic station at Mirny Obser- 
AJ’atory. 

^ -it * 

ELECTRONIC JELI,YFISH 

Even a iellyfish can help .science. An 
electronic anparatus designed bv biophv- 
■^'cs scientists at Moscow University, ig 
based on the ,iellv-fish’s aural svstem 
which picks up the infrasounds of an 
oncoming storm. The Russian apparatus is 
able not only to forecast storms up to 
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fifteen hours in advance, but also to pre¬ 
dict their force and the path they will 
take. 

* * ■X' 

WATER-DIVINING BY COMPUTER 

A large underground sea—-as big as 
the sea of Azov—has been discovered in 
the Ukraine. Its existence wa.s forecast 
by a series of mathematical equations re¬ 
presenting th(‘ percolation of water 
through different geological strata. Pro¬ 
cessed by a computer, they also “predict¬ 
ed” the size of the sea 

“ATOMIC SCOTCH” 

The British Atomic Energy Authority 
said on October 17 it was experimenting 
on a new whisky—atomic Scotch 

“Our experiments are on a small 
scale.” a spokesman, said, “and results have 
been inconclusir^e so far.” 

Should the experiments succeed, the 
scientists say the result would be a new 
method of putting an instant kick into one 
of the world’s most popular drinks 

The ingredients of the atomic Scotch 
newly made are whiskv and isotopes. 

Mix them well and the result would 
be that good, old-fashioned Scotch whisky. 
You would not have to wail the usual two 
years before maturing. 

* * * 
WEATHER-PROOF CITIES 

Cities of the future will no longer be 
exposed to inclement weather but will be 
roofed over, if the experiments of scientist.^ 
in Wei^ .and East prove successful. 

According to the West German econo¬ 
mics news agency VWD. scientists at the 
Ui^iversitv of Illinois in the U.S. have 
visions of gigantic nlastic domes covering 
entii’e cities, in which the inhabitants can 
at all times, walk about the streets in 
shorts and summer clothes as if there was 
eternal summer. 

Soviet scientists are not idle either. 
Work is going ahead at Leningrad Univer¬ 
sity aimed at making cities in northern 
Siberia weather-proof. 

* * * 

COOL BLANKET FOR HOT NIGHTS 

An Electric blanket that enables the 
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user to sleep comfortably even on very 
hot nights has been developed * by a U.S. 
electric company. 

The company claims the blanket has 
been developed on the principle of cir¬ 
culating air at room temperature. It has 
two separate cotton sheets forming a poc¬ 
ket through which an electric motor cir¬ 
culates air continuously. 

In a plastic container a motor of the 
size of a portable TV set allows its speed 
to be regulated with convenient bedside 
button control 

* * * 

PLOUGHING MAY BECOME 
UNNECESSARY 

A new chemical method of soil treat¬ 
ment which does away with ploughing has 
produced wheat yields as high as of slightly 
higher than traditional methods, a report 
from Britain’s Grassland Research Institute 
said on September 30. 

The institute said experiments were 
carried out on a ley (land temporarily 
under grass) of four-year-old dry grass 
and white clover. One strip was ploughed 
and the seedbed prepared the normal way. 
-Another strip was simply treated with a 
herbicide aminotriazole. 

Winter wheat was sown on each strip 
on six days over a seven-week period in 
autumn. 

Giving the results in the scientific 
magazine, “Nature.” the institute vester- 
dav said vields did not differ sif?nificantly 
in the two sections 

“The only significant difference bet¬ 
ween the two treatments occurred after 
the third sowing date, five days after 
spraying, when the snrayed gave the 
higher yield, it reported. 

* * * 

‘EYE’ THAT CAN SEE IN DARKNESS 

Scientists in London have developed a 
robot eye v/hich they claim, can see in 
darkness and even detect the presence of 
men in an underground dugout. 

The new instrument is hardly larger 
than a woman’s lipstick container. It isi 
a tube which is sensitive to infra-red or 
heat rays given off by everything, inclu¬ 
ding ice. * 
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A human or animal body becomes 
easily “visible" to the “eye”. 

The scientists report that their new 
instrument can sense heat rays as faint as 
one-millionth of one-millionth of a watt— 
or a billionth of the heat given off by a 
cup of tea. 

Used in conjunction with special re¬ 
cording apparatus it could help map build¬ 
ings, roads and rivers at night from a 

fast-flying jet aircraft. 

» * » 

RADIO WAVES BOUNCED OFF 
JUPITER 

Moscow Radio reported on October 16 
that Soviet astronomers had bounced radio 
waves off the planet Jupiter 381 million 
miles from the earth. 

The Raido said Soviet experiments in¬ 
dicated it was probable that a strong radi¬ 
ation belt surrounds Jupiter, biggest of the 
planets in the solar system. 

The belt appears to be similar to the 
one which surrounds the earth. Moscow 
Radio said. 

The radio waves—it did not specify 
the type—were beamed to Jupiter and 
reflected back to the earth as part of the 
Soviet astronomical research on the pla¬ 
net. 

* * * 

SNOW WATER HELPS MILK OUTPUT 

Pigs grow fatter, cows give more milk 
and chickens lay more and bigger eggs if 
they drink melted snow, a Siberian scien¬ 
tist says. 

“We believe that snow water, having 
a lower content of heavy water in com¬ 
parison with ordinary water, facilitates the 
organism’s assimilation of food matter.” 

Mr. Boris N. Rodymov, a biophysicist, 
wrote in Izvestia on his experiments. 

* * « 

CATS CAUSE SKIN DISEASES 

An ordinary domestic cat could cause 
serious skin diseases among children, ac¬ 
cording to German dermatologists who dis¬ 
cussed scientific problems during a Con¬ 
gress voyage abroad a German ship re¬ 
cently, according to German Features of 
Hamburg. 

Considered to be one of the most sig¬ 
nificant diagnostic phenomena, the dis¬ 


covery of fungus on the fur of a cat could 
be identified by means of a quartz lamp 
which lights up the diseased parts in a 
phosphorizing luminiscence. 

This fur fungus is dangerous for the 
skin of children susceptible to infections. 
The German dermatologists warn the 
general public against getting too friendly 
with cats. 

* * • 

FLU’ GERMS SURVIVE SPACE TRIP 

Influenza germs are so tough, scien¬ 
tists reported, that they have survived 
rocket-borne space trips round the world. 

A flu’ germ was put into an air-tight 
metal cannister and given a ride on a Dis¬ 
coverer rocket, the School of Aerospace 
Medicine, Brooks Air Force base, Texas, 
reported in the British magazine, Nature. 

It did 33 orbits, it was in space for 
four days. It was subjected to nine times 
the force of gravity and great temperature 
fluctuations. 

It came back unharmed. 

* » « 

GERM-FREE CHICKS FOR MOON 
PROBE 

A group of American scientists believe 
that a germ-free chicken produced by them 
should be sent to the moon to detect mic¬ 
roscopic life there before man ventured to 
the earth’s natural satellite. 

These chicks could be landed on the 
moon without the danger of introducing 
earthly forms of life to the moon’s envi¬ 
ronment and brought back to study what, 
if any, microbes are present on the moon. 

An inexpensive and simple method of 
raising chickens free of germs was evolved 
recently at an agricultural research centre 
run by a leading chemical concern at the 
university town of Princeston, New Jersey 
State, using a concent pioneered at the 
University of Notre Dame in 1928. 

Germ-free chicks are obtained by ster¬ 
ling the egg’s outer shell with a new ger¬ 
micide and raising the birds in a special 
plastic isolator. Dr. Joseph Pensack, of 
the centre, was quoted on Otc. 8 in a Presd 
release The chick embryo is usually free 
of germs. 

Dr. Pensack said the procedure could 
be employed also to bring to the earth 
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I potentially-dangerous organisms from outer 
i space without risking contamination of our 
^"own atmosphere. 

I The procedure, he said, would make 
1 available to the scientist animals which 
were ideal for nutritional and medical 
V studies. Since germ-free chicks grew 25 
■ per cent faster than the conventionally- 
raised chicks, the procedure was likely to 
help farmers produce more meat with less 
feed. 

Jfr * 

• PERFECTION OF DEATH RAT 

Deatii rays capable oi uesiroying life 
in a little more man a secoiia are oeing 
perieetea in tne U.S.A. ana possibly in tne 
soviet Union, accoramg to tne Die Welt, a 
. leading inaependent Uaily oi Doini, West 
Liermany. 

ine newspaper said that by now no 
less man u.s. linns were known to be 
engaged in research worli. in the new held 
ol lasier (light and ampillication by sti¬ 
mulated emission ol radiation) radiation 
beam guns. A leading physicist was 
known to be working on similar projects in 
the Soviet Union. 

The present purpose of laser reportedly 
was to tram electronic radiation of high 
energy concentration* on incoming inter¬ 
continental warheads and melt them in a 
split second. 

In American laboratories, said the 
‘Djc Welt’, laser beams had been concen¬ 
trated in such a fantastic manner that 
tantalum vaporised at 3,030 degrees centi- 
giade, rhenium at 3,170 degrees and tung¬ 
sten at 3,380 degrees under their impact. 

The newspaper said that laser wea¬ 
pons inslalled in its natural satellite, the 
moon, could prove devastating. A radia¬ 
tion beam of a new laser gun, firing at the 
earth from the moon would take exactly 
1.3 seconds to kill, it added, 

* * » 

OLDEST REMAINS OF MAN 

The oldest remains of man so far dis¬ 
covered in the Philippines have been found 
in one of the 14 caves in Tabon Palawan 
Island. Southern Philippines. 

The discovery, an uneven fossilized skull 
cap, was stated by archaeolgists here to 
belong to the paleolithic period (old stone 


age) and the geolgic period of the late 
pleistocene times (ice age). 

Professor Otley Beyer, the Philippines 
foremost archaeologist, said the skull cap 
IS representative ol the type of man “pro- 
tomalay” who walked into the Philippines 
over land bridges connecting this country 
with the rest of Asia m ancient times. 

With the skull cap, ancient stone tools, 
200 burial jars, and about 700 paleolithic 
instruments and pottery dating back to 

2,000 years were also discovered. 

* * * 

RESEARCH IN THE OCEAN 

Oceanographers have a valuable new 
instrument at their disposal. A revolu¬ 
tionary new sub-oceanic research craft, the 
Seapup VI, has been constructed to trans¬ 
port two men to depths of 6,000 feet (1,800 
metres). 

The vehicle is highly manoeverable 
under water, according to the manufac¬ 
turers of the Sea-pup. The craft can 
hover, bank, rotate or move forward. 

A mechanical arm handles the difficult 
exploration on the floor or rocky shelves 
of the ocean bottom. The tw'o-man crew 
can study the depths for more than eight 
hours. 

The vehicle is less than 19 feet long 
and about eight feet wide. It weighs more 
than 12,000 pounds. 

In case of power failure, the crew can 
operate a safety device to free the magne- 
tiaclly attached manned cabin, permitting 
it to rise to the surface. 

_ * * * 

MOON IS NOT ROUND 

Soviet scientists who studied the total 
eclipse of the sun at Bamako on August 
1, 1962, with the help of the latest very 
high frequency radio telescopes, confirmed 
that the moon is not lound but decidely 
eliptical. 

They chose Bamago because it is well 
placed on a band 60 miles wide and run¬ 
ning digonally around the earth, from 
which the eclipse was visible. 

The Soviet expedition, organized by 
the USSR Academy of Sciences and the 
Pulkovo Observatory, near Leningrad, 
used high speed photographs allowing a 
detailed study of the moon’s shape. 
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JOHN STEINBECK 

John Steinbeck, for almost three deca¬ 
des one of the most popular- of American 
novelists, has climaxed his career by win¬ 
ning the Nobel Prize for literature which 
was announced on October 25, 1962. 

• The sixth American to receive this 
honour, Mr. Steinbeck, now 60 years old, 
was cited “for his at one and the same 
time realistic and imaginative writings, 
distinguished as they are by a sympathetic 
humour and a social perception.” The other 
five American winners were William Faulk¬ 
ner, Ernest Hemingway, Sinclair- Lewis, 
Peai-1 Buck and Eugene O’Neill. 

Twenty-seven Books have come fiom 
Mi-. Steinbeck’s productive pen thus far-— 
novels, short stories and non-fiction. He is 
perhaps best known for The Grapes of 
Wrath (1939), an intense and moving story 
of migrant families who fled the eroded 
Southwest of the 1930’s for the promised 
land of California. It won the Pulitzer 
Prize for 1940 and later was made into a 
prize winning motion picture. 

The social perception that distinguished 
that book is evident in other Steinbeck 
works as well, notably in his novel of 
labour organizers. In Dubious Battle 
(1926), and his bleak but tender tale of 
two migrant workers, Of Mice And Men 
(1937). These works represent the angry 
Steinbeck, the man moved to cry out 
against social injustice. 

Bfit there is another Steinbeck as 
well, one who appears only slightly related 
to the first: The ebullient author of Tortilla 
Flat (1935), Cannery Row (1944), and the 
satirical sequel to the latter. Sweet Thurs¬ 
day (1954), all dealing with some earthy 
characters on the coast of central Califor¬ 
nia. 

The variability of Steinbeck’s form -jin- 
doubtedly has contributed to the critics’ 
disagreement about his work. Some oven 
consider it an indication that he i.s groping 
for the right way to express what he wants 
to say. But on one factor all are agreed: 
He is a man of great warmth and pity. 


This quality is rooted in Steinbeck’s li 
California heritage, his love for the land 
and for the men and women who people ; 
it. Born in Salinas on February 27, 1902, , 
Steinbeck early in life acquired a strong 
attachment for the people and lore of the 
region. After sporadic study at Stanford 
University, he went to New York City to 
pursue his dreams of becoming a writer. 
But he soon found newspaper- work boring 
and returned to California to devote him¬ 
self to his own kind of writing. 

His lirst published novel was Cup of 
Gold (1929), which sold about 1,560 copies 
It was followed in quick succession by ? 
two even less successful works, The Pas¬ 
tures of Heaven (1932) and To A God Un- - 
known (1933). Two years later- he finally 
attained recognition with Tortilla Flat, an 
account ol tiie exploits of three amiable , 
rogues, descendants of the orginal Mexican 
population. Of Mice And Men scaled his 
reputation as a writer. 

There were other critically hailed 
works—the memorable Grapes of Wrath; 
the book that many have called his most 
beautiful work. The Long Valley: and the 
folk story of Mexico, The Pearl. 

Then came a period when Mr. Stein¬ 
beck seemed to have lost his touch, with 
such works as the aforementioned Cannery 
Bow and Sweet Thursday and the subse¬ 
quent Wayward Bus, the story of a strongly 
mixed group of people stranded overnight 
in a roadside lunchroom. Not even East of 
Eden, a gripping blend of history and , 
myth, satisfied all critics. 

Mr-. Steinbeck’s real “comeback”—if 
one can use this wor d in discussing an | 
illustrious career-—came in 1961 with the s 
publication of The Winter of Our Discon- I 
tent. Critics found that, with its theme of J 
personal honesty, it had in it much of the | 
old Steinbeck. ^ 

Curiously. 1962 has seen the emergence | 
of a “new” Steinbeck in Travels With Char-* I 
ley in Search of America, an account of | 
the author’s journey with an elderly ,| 
French poodle through the country to learn | 
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what Americans are like today. A relaxed, 
informal an^ altogether likeable book, it is 
completely different from earlier Stein¬ 
beck works and forms a pleasant prelude 
to the honour that has now come to him: 

* * * 

MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of one 
of the most iamous American Presidents, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and a great friend 
of India, died in New York at the age of 
78 on November 8, 1962. 

Born in New York City on October 11, 
1884 Anne Eleanor Roosevelt was educated 
at private scnoois and altei wards studied 
in England, Italy and France. A niece ol 
the 2t)in President ol the Umted States, 
Theodore Roosevelt, she married on March 
17, 19Uo her lilth cousin, Fianklin D. Roose¬ 
velt. 

As a wife of the American President 
Eleanor Roosevelt devoted hei'self to the 
cause of individual human welfare in 
America. Latei when various missions 
World War 11 took her abroad, her power 
of good-will, her dignity and kindness won 
her international esteeni and friendship. 

Alter the death ol President Roosevelt 
in 1949, Mrs Roosevelt .served as Umted 
States delegate to the lirst convention of 
the United Nations Geneiai Assembly and 
was appointed chairman of the U N. Com¬ 
mission on iluman Rights. She also devot¬ 
ed much time to writing, lecturing, and 
crusading for the cau.sos she had cham¬ 
pioned for many years. She was deeply 
concerned with Mich issues as human rights, 
social justice, public housing, maternal and 
child welfare, public health and education, 
fair labour practices, rural improvements, 
and harmonious international relations. 

A classic example of her all out devo¬ 
tion to the cause of the needy was when 
she let her name be used in television com¬ 
mercial announcements to raise money for 
the world’s hungry people, causing con¬ 
siderable criticism at the time. Her char¬ 
acteristic reply was “It was worth incur¬ 
ring criticism.” Mrs. Roosevelt was one of 
the first prominent American women to 
fight for the Negroes’ civil rights. 

Mrs. Roosevelt also lectured frequently 
on a variety of subjects, made occasional 
guest appearances on radio and television. 


and dunng the past two years was mode¬ 
rator of her own television programme, 
“Prospects of Mankind”, on which inter¬ 
nationally known leaders discussed vital 
issues of the day. For years she wrote a 
syndicated daily newspaper column called 
“My Day” and conducted a monthly ques- 
tion-and-answer page for a leading U.S. 
women’s magazine. 

The esteem which this learned and 
indefatigable lady won in India can be 
gauged from the honorary doctorates con- 
lened on her by Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Visva-Bharati University and by the Alla¬ 
habad University during Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
visit to this country in 1952. She wrote a 
book “India and the Awakening East”—in 
which she pleaded for mutual understand¬ 
ing. Among the many other citations and 
awards received by Mis. Roosevelt were 
honorary degrees from, universities in Eng¬ 
land and France, the Prince Carl Medal of 
Sweden for her work in the field of national 
and international humanitarianism; the 
Four Freedoms Award given annually in 
the United States in memory of her late 
husband; the memorial stamps issued in 
her honour by Lebanon and El Salvador, 
and a forest preserve in Palestine named 
for her. 

She was named “Woman of the Year” 
several times by various women’s organiz- 
tions and publications in the United States. 

In 1961 President Kennedy appointed 
Mrs. Roosevelt to tne U.S. delegation lo the 
loth Geneiai Assembly ol the United 
Nations. He also named her as honorary 
chairman ol the National Committee of 
Arts, Letters and Sciences and. chairman 
ol the U.S. Government Commission to 
Advance the Status of Won.en in Employ¬ 
ment and Government. • 

Mrs. Roosevelt is survived by one 
daughter, Anna Eleanor (Mrs. James Hal¬ 
stead) and four sons—James, Elliott, Fran¬ 
klin Ji. and John Roosevelt. She died with¬ 
out knowing that her son James had been 
re-elected a member of the House of Re¬ 
presentatives from California. 

* ♦ * 

DR. D. K. KARVE 

Dr. Dhondu Keshav Karve died in 
Poona on November 9, 1962, at the age of 
104. 

Born in April 18.’)8, Dhondu, his elder 
brother and their parents had to subsist on 
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the Rs. 25-8 a year the father earned as a 
clerk. The idea of educating the cliildren 
never occurred to the parents. They had 
their work cut out merely feeding and 
clothing them. But the young Dhondu had 
ideas of his own. He was determined to 
get educated. At 18 he started learning 
English and at 27 graduated from Bombay 
University. It is not difficult to imagine 
the tremendous hard work put in and the 
determination shown to achieve this almost 
miraculous result. 


After graduating Dr, Karve taught 
mathematics in several schools till 1892, in 
which year at Gokhale’s invitation, he 
joined Pergnsson College. Poona, as Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics. The college had 
been started bv Gokhale seven years ear¬ 
lier with the idea of attracting to it men 
dedicated to teaching. The salary was 
unimportant. The professors received Rs. 
75 a month and the principal a little more. 
The aim had been fully realized, and even 
at that time the college had built up a re¬ 
putation for its high standard of teaching 
and the brilliant men who taught there for 
a bare pittance. The company was ideal 
for Dr Kar\'e, who continued there till 
1914. 

Jt was only when he started work at 
Ferqusson College that he had time to look 
around him and observe thiMs. The pre¬ 
ceding years had been a fierce struggle for 
existence. The first thing he noticed was 
the condition of women, particularly of the 
widows. Education among women was 
practically unknown and the widows were 
^eated as chattels. This despite the Widow 
Remarrage Act. passed In 1856. after a 
lengthy camoaign by the great Bengali 
social revolutionary, Tshwarchandra Vidya- 


sagar. 

, . Karve, who had married and lost 
his .wife decided to begin his crusade for 
the widows at the beginning—in his own 
life. In 1893 he married a widowed sister 
® friend and was of course ostracized. 
When he went to visit his brother be had 
to live in a cowshed. The brother, though 
found of him was too seared to let him 
stay iri the house. The same year he 
founded the Widow Remarriage A.ssocia- 
tion In 1896. with his wife’s heln. he 

Hindu Widows’ Association, 
‘ind m 1899 the Widow’s Home. 

j strived to make the 

Widows lives more bearable: getting them 


married again wherever possible, and pro¬ 
viding them with an otherwise normal 
social life when marriage was not possible. 
But it became increasingly clear to him 
that women could never lead a normal, 
healthy life unless they were educated. Out 
of this conviction was born the Mahila 
Vidyalaya (1907). This was a landmark 
not only in his own life, but also in the 
history of Maharashtra. From this tiny 
seed grew of mighty tree, with the result 
that Maharashtra is today among India’s 
leading States in the matter of women’s 
education. 

For the handful of women who joined 
the school, the BO-vear-old Karve had to 
walk miles collecting funds Once he 
caught hold of a po.ssible donor he never let 
go. Tf the Dromised donation was not forth¬ 
coming. he would flood the unfortunate 
man with reminders until the latter parted 
■with the money The school had at first 
separate departments for manned and un¬ 
married women. The former naturally 
felt shv about sitting in the same class 
with much younger women. With his 
single-minded- -and single-handed—efforts. 
Dr. Kan^e succeeded in 1915 in amalga¬ 
mating the two deoartments into a board¬ 
ing school 

In 1914 he retired from his work at 
Ferpusson College The same vear he was 
made a life member of the Decean Fdu- 
eation Society The first oublic reeogm'tion 
came to him when he v'as eleeted nrefii- 
d*arit of the Indian Snelal Confer in 

191 *7. The folloTw'ng vear hf> fmmdor^ the 
Indian WomenV ITniver<?itv at Poonq, now 
known as S M D T Indlar. tU’omen’s TJni- 
verQHv. with the h^ln of Rc; i>i lakhs donat¬ 
ed bv a fTnlaratl business rnan known for 
his mnnlfleonee. 

Dr TTartT-o fra’i'Dllod e'vtenciTTolv In 
India and .aV,roaf1 eelloofintr -fiinda for hla 
iiniTTonrltv Tie lionamo it<! TTioo-rtianeellor 
In His work fnr edneatlon was not 

continu'd to eltloa He v’ent O’lt to roanv 
V'llaciea and oarriod on his work through 
the Maharashtra Vdlape Prlmarv Education 
Society. 

His fame as an edueat’onlst had Tong 
ago snreafi bevond the honn^ariec of Maha¬ 
rashtra Everv e'Iueationi<!<- in +hn countrv 
looked ur> to him. Recognition also came, 
iri the form of doctorates, from Ranaras, 
Poona and S.ND.T. universities. But his 
alma mater, Bombay University, left ft 
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t^l 1958, th^ year of his birth centenary to 
Oi^Dfer on him the doctorate of law. 

In 1955 the Union Government award¬ 
ed him the Padma Vibhushan and in 1958 
the Bharat Ratna, the highest honour offi¬ 
cialdom could give. The centenary of his 
birth was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
in Bombay and other parts of the country. 
It was at the Bombay celebrations that he 
expres.sed his “last desii'e” to see Maharash¬ 
tra become a separate State. 

NIELS BOHR 

Danish Physicist Niels Henrik David 
Bohr died of a heart attack in Copenhagen 
on November 19, 1962, at the age of 77. 

In 1912, he went to Rutherford’s labo¬ 
ratory at Manchester, England, just after 
Rutherford had advanced the theory that 
atoms are miniature solar systems with 
electrons revolving like planets around a 
sunlike nucleus The idea had serious 
faults, which Bohr, then 27, spotted, 
promptly; he corrected them by applying 
the unfamiliar principles of Planck’s new 
quantum theory. 

Bohr’s atomic model won him a Nobel 
Prize, but it, too. had faults which were 
gradually corrected by mathematical abs¬ 
tractions that seemed to grow more and 
more bizai-re, Bohi himself did much of 
the correcting, and even the most recent 
concepts o( atomic structures reflect his 
genius for inventive analysis. 

In 1920, Bohr organized the University 
of Copenhagen Institute for Theoretical 
Physics which quickly became a kind of 
scientific shrine, attracting students from 
all over the world. 

Niels Bohr deeply re.sonted any res¬ 
trictions that hindered the search for .scien¬ 
tific truth. When the Nazis began to harass 
the great German universities, he wrote to 
physicists who he thought might be in 
danger of persecution and invited them to 
Copenhagen. Many came, and whenever 
any of them arrived, Bohr always made 
certain that he or one of his colleagues was 
at the railroad station to welcome them to 
his pleasant refuge. 

The Nazis were not th" only teiior 
loose in the world. There was something 
else that only the physicists suspected. 
With their new mathematical tools they 
bad been delving deep into atomic secrets, 


and they had come to realize that atomic 
nuclei hold enormous stores of potentially 
destructive energy. 

Early in 1939, before the start of World 
War II, Bohr made a trip to the U.S. Just 
as his ship was about to leave Copenhagen, 
two German refugee physicists, Lise Meit¬ 
ner and O. R. Frisch, rushed aboard with 
a dismaying report. They had just heard 
that German Chemists Otto Hahn and Fritz 
Strassmann in Berlin had split the uranium 
atom. This was atomic fission, and with‘it 
the Nazis might soon be able to build an 
atomic bomb. 

Bohr took the terrible news with him 
to New York and passed it along to U.S. 
physicists whom he trusted. By then the 
U.S. was well supplied with first-rank 
physicists, many of them Bohr’s former 
students; they understood only too well the 
implications of his message. Soon confirm¬ 
ing experiments were in full swing. Bohr 
himself worked for a while at Princeton. 
And there, one snowy night as he walked 
from his club to a laboratory a problem 
that he had been puzzling over was unex¬ 
pectedly re.solved and the facts fell into 
place. Bohr realized that it was the rare 
uranium isotope U-235. that fissions. That 
knowledge was a signal contribution to fur¬ 
ther U.S. research. 

He returned to Copenhagen before the 
Nazis overran Denmark in April 1940. At 
first they did not bother Bohr, despite his 
part-Jewi.sh ancestry. Then, in 1943, he 
learned that he was slated for arrest. That 
same night Bohr, his wife and his son Aage 
sneaked aboard the fishing boat Sea Star 
and escaped to Sweden. , 

Soon after Bohr reached Sweden, a 
British bomber arrived to pick him up. 
During the dangerous flight, while the bqpi- 
ber dodged German fighters, he almost 
died of asphyxiation from a faulty oxygen 
mask. Froni England he went on to the 
I.T.S., where the news that he had brought 
in 1939 had already mushroomed into the 
enormous Manhattan Project for construct¬ 
ing the first atom bomb. 

At Los Alamos, Bohr, whose face was 
familiar to just about every physicist alive, 
was introduced with transparent secrecy as 
Mr. Nicholas Baker. Though he probably 
did as much as any other man to ensure 

(Continued on page 72) 



BASIC EDUCATION NEEDS A FAIR 
TRIAL 

Sir, 

Talking to an English lady, Dr. Zakir 
Hjussain who is largely responsible for 
enunciating the principles of Basic Educa¬ 
tion, pointed out that Basic Education was 
not confined to the Charkha. It is true 
that Gandhiji laid emphasis on the Charkha 
to achieve self-sufficiency in textile goods 
and as a non-violent weapon to secure 
political freedom. Both of them promoted 
a particular attitude towards productive 
work and to making every child enlight¬ 
ened, progressive and determined to be a 
useful citizen to build a ‘New India’. 

Basic Education stresses “the intrinsic 
wholeness of the entire period of eight 
years of junior as well as the senior Basic 
Grades with the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction. The effective 
leaching of a basic craft becomes an essen¬ 
tial part of education which not only 
makes the acquisition of much related 
knowledge more concrete and realistic, but 
also adds a powerful contribution to the 
development of personality and character 
and instils respect and love for socially 
useful work. 

The Indian Constitution provides free 
compulsory and universal education for 
the age group of six to 14. This directive 
envisages a complete integrated unit of 
eight years of compulsory education. If 
we plan to provide an eight-year period of 
eojnpulsory education then the eight years 
from seven to 15 will yield much better re¬ 
sults than those from six to 14. But wher¬ 
ever you begin, to finish it earlier than 14 
will be fatal to the purposes which justify 
any compulsory education in a free society. 
If resources are available only to provide 
free compulsory education over five years, 
then the five years should be from nine to 
14. In 1956-57, out of the total number of 
1.02,82,211 pupils in Class I, only 32,70,736 
were in the age group of six to seven and 
1,82,594 children belonged to the age group 
of U and above. It is clear that many 


children leave school long before they 
finish the primary school course, some of 
them even before they have properly 
learnt to read and write. We must ensure 
that children stay at school long enough to 
get some permanent benefit from their 
schooling. 

The child in a Basic School starts with! 
no interest except, perhaps, curiosity and 
the appeal of doing something with hia 
hands. He carries on as he is told to. He 
begins with no problem he has to solve. 
He naturally does not get any opportunity 
of thinking out his problems. As a matter 
of fact, the teachers themselves not infre¬ 
quently show any interest in the result 
only on some ceremonial day—^when the 
Inspector or the Minister visits the school. 
While the teachers themselves are not 
trained to develop the Basic attitude to¬ 
wards the child, and hardly make any at¬ 
tempt to appreciate the psychology of the 
child and to get them interested in finding 
suitable solutions to the problems—^not 
merely in the class but for the future— 
how can we reasonably expect the child to 
have the real education that he actually 
needs to be a useful citizen? Teacher¬ 
training is the e.sscnce of Basic Education 
and all possible efforts needs to be made 
to make them dynamic in their approach 
and out-look. 

Basic Education postulates that the 
study of the curricular context should be 
intelligently related to three main centres 
of correlation, viz., craft work, the natural 
environment and the social environment. 
It also envisages a close integration bet¬ 
ween the schools and the community so as 
to make education as well as the children 
socially-minded and co-operative. 

The purpo.se of the Basic School is to 
develop the physical and intellectual as¬ 
pects through community life and the co- 
ordinaticn of the craft and community 
work ensures the fundamentals of spiritual 
development of child. The Basic School 
curriculum should be a happy combination 
of the two aspects—society’s needs and4be 
child’s. 
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Basic Education has been looked upon 
with contempt by the so-called educated 
people living in large cities since it ap¬ 
pears to be working at cross purposes with 
the urban culture. A few still argue that 
it comes into clash with our objective to 
build a high technological, dynamic and 
progressive society. But the fact remains 
that the attitude towards a craft or 
machine is the most effective instrument 
for technological, educational and social 
reconstruction. It is true that a child from 
a Basic School does better in any polytech¬ 
nic or engineering college as compared to 
one coming from an urban school. It has 
been found that the arguments advanced 
by the authorities either at the Centre or 
at the State level make our rural peonle 
believe that Basic Education is somewhat 
inferior to that provided in urban areas. 
It is enually true that its basic ideas have 
not been adeonatelv elaborated, requisite 
preparations to nut them into practice 
have not hem made and those respon.sible 
for the imnlementation of the scheme have, 
in a large number of cases, not applied 
themselves to the task with the required 
energy in a single-minded manner. 

tPamandps A. Aidasani. Bombavi 
* 

THE I.OGir OF ATTGNMFNT 
Sir, 

In a world of to-dav sadlv torn apart 
by the ideological conflicts and seriously 
threatened bv hot and cold war India did 
not commit henself to the mass hatred by 
joining one or the other bloc Her very 
survival as a nation drnends upon her past 
history .and culture And to this thing in 
view, the present political attitude of neu¬ 
trality was invariably shaped by the long 
and con.stant struggle that we have had in 
winning the fn'odom Ours being a demo¬ 
cratic counti'v we devoted all our time, at¬ 
tention and resources towards the economic 
build-up of our motherland 

However, mueh water had not flowed 
down the river that we were caught un- 
wares by the sudden .attacks made by un¬ 
scrupulous enemy—the China The Chi- 
*nese onslaughts were heavy. We at first 
suffered reverses and there was every rea¬ 
son to believe that it would be an all-out 
war taking in its sweep the whole sub¬ 
continent. But. perhaps a good sense 
dawned upon the Chinese Communists that 


they ordered for unilateral cease-fire. For 
us it is still deceptive and misleading a 
thing until we really find a positive change 
in the border areas and ‘status quo ante’ is 
maintained. We have yet to see Chinese 
keeping to this promise and go back to the 
line where they were before September 8, 
1962. Our leaders and countrymen have 
taken pledge to vacate the Chinese aggres¬ 
sion from our sacred land. 

To all appearances it seems the hour 
of crisis has descended upon us and I would 
have no scruple to assert that non-align¬ 
ment policy of India was here a partial 
failure. Though our policy of non-align¬ 
ment in the past bore no signs of relega¬ 
tions from Ihe stand we took but as the 
things sland this had to be modified accor¬ 
dingly. 

At this critical juncture, when every¬ 
thing .seems topsv-turvv nothing could be 
mnre assuring and fructuoiis than the ten¬ 
acity of our Jawans who have shown the 
better part of their valour and held fast 
the posts inspitc of the repeated attacks 
from the enemy side Fquallv true if is 
that the enthusiasm of the nublic was not 
less. It. would nol be out of place to men- 
tinn here the timelv cunnort which wc re¬ 
ceived from the Western countries and 
which stdl continue? to pour in 

For the present it would be enough to 
seek that the Chinese vacate the land they 
have illepallv occuniod and agreeable set¬ 
tlement is reached between the two big 
Asian countries. But let it be a writing on 
the wall for our leaders and the countrv- 
men as well that they he on their guards 
nil the time and for all the occasions, to 
epo fViat the area does not become a ‘buffer 
voue’ or the womf of it still that ‘Second 
’’^lashmir’ is reneatod , 

(K S Negi, M .A . New Delhi! 
# « * 

OUR NATIONAL LANGUAGE 
Sir, 

In the Indian Constitution it is found 
that English w'ould be retained upto the 
year 1965 and then Hindi would be made 
the sole official language of India. But 
now the Government of India, considering 
all aspects of the language question, have 
taken a sensible decision to the effect that 
Hindi will be the official language of India 
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and English will be an additional official 
language. Hindi, to be frank, has not yet 
come up to the standard of being ihe only 
oliicial language of India. The Eastern and, 
the Southern India are still in the dark, 
about the niceties of this language. It is 
still Greek to the Southern people of India. 
Some Hindi-speaking M.P.s have taken up 
a bellicose attitude—they want Hindi and 
Hindi alone to be the oliicial language of 
India. It is really a pity that they have 
closed their eyes to the realities of the 
situation—they have looked at the question 
of language through the spectacles of poli¬ 
tics only. Nobody denies the importance 
of an Indian language to be raised to the 
plane of official language. But the time is 
not yet ripe for Hindi. The Hindi-speaking 
M.P.s should be told that if Hindi is made 
the sole official language of India, which 
represents different spectrum of people 
holding different beliefs and faiths, the 
cry of National Integration will sound hol¬ 
low and this country of ours will be divid¬ 
ed into watertight compartments. Those 
who have the good wishes of the country 
in their heart should come forward and 
see that the Hindi speaking M.P.s fail in 
their objective of making Hindi the onk/’ 
official language of India. The interests 
of the non-Hindi-speaking areas will 
rightly be served in English, a langu¬ 
age which holds the key to the open 
reserve of knowledge. The Hindi-speak¬ 
ing M.Ps have raised the cry that if Eng¬ 
lish is still retained, this will give a whip 
to the opposition parties to beat the Con¬ 
gress vnth. But we are quite sure that the 
opposition parties will not fish in troubled 
waters in this respect. Since both Hindi 
and English wnll be made the official langu¬ 
ages of India, it is time to give the linguis¬ 
tic hulla*baldo a quietus. Sri Lai Bahadur 
Shastri. our Union Home Minister, is right 
when he says that “English will have to 
continue till Hindi is fully developed and 
people have learnt it well.” His is an 
assuring voice in the context of the present 
linguistic chauvinism. 

(Prasanta Kumar Ghosh, 24-Parganas') 

« « « 

PROBLEMS OF EXPORT PROMOTION 
IN INDIA 

Sir, 

Export promotion is a significant step 
to overcome the foreign exchange crisis of 
India. At present the volume of exports is 


at a low level as a result of various fac¬ 
tors. There has been an inadequate appli¬ 
cation of the policy ot export' promotion. 
The prevalence of inflationary conditions 
and the lack of diversification in exports 
also tended to obstruct the export promo¬ 
tion. Moreover, domestic markets have 
been more attractive than foreign markets. 
Besides all these economic factors, admin¬ 
istrative bottle-necks eg., lack of transport 
facilities and internal taxation have also 
reduced the size of exports. 

Trends of trade during last ten years 
indicate that the price and income elasti- 
cites of foreign demand for traditional ex¬ 
ports of India have been very small. The 
terms of trade specially in Europe is likely 
to have an adverse effect on our exports. 
Recently the concessions given by U.S.A., 
U.K. and other European Countries to each 
other indicate the shift of interest from the 
underdeveloped Countries to each other. 

Diversification of our exports has suc¬ 
ceeded mainly in the markets of non-indus- 
tna! countries or such industrial countries 
with which we have very little trade. 
Growing competition among underdevelop¬ 
ed countries for the markets of a few ad¬ 
vanced countries is another unfavourable 
factor. 

The Thiid Plan has emphasised on four 
factors that are important for export pro¬ 
motion. 

I’lrstly, domestic consumption should 
be kept within reasonable limits in order 
to create surplus for exports. 

Secondly, steps must be taken to in¬ 
crease the comparative advantage of ex¬ 
ports so that producers are not attracted 
by domestic markets. 

Thirdly, there must be an increase in 
productivity so that cost structure may be¬ 
come competitive. 

And lastly, steps must be taken to 
mobilise public opinion in favour of ex¬ 
ports. 

The success of these steps necessitates 
the achievement of agricultural and indus¬ 
trial targets of the Third Plan. Restriction 
should be applied to internal consumption. 
We should prevent inflationary conditions, 
Pr.iority of foreign exchange should be 
given to industries producing for exports. 

Licences should be granted to indu^ 
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tries on the basis of efficiency and cost 
rather than on regional consideration. 
Quotas should be fixed for internal sales so 
that rest may be available for exports. 
Necessary information and intelligence 
about foreign markets should be supplied. 
We should also explore new areas for non- 
traditional exports. 

External factors are beyond our con¬ 
trol. Internal factors, however, are more 
or less in our control. The succe.ss of ex¬ 
port promotion, therefore, depends upon 
intenial conditions. It is happy to note 
that the Government is alive to the urgent 
need of promoting exports. 

(Syed S. Hussain, Allahabad) 
* * * 

TASK BEFORE YOUTHS 
Sir, 

Youths are the most sensitive section 
of the society. Any change iii society is 
bound to leave its effects on this young 
community. And it is a fact of hrstory 
that youths can rise to any occasion deve¬ 
loped in their country. The youths of our 
country have a glorious past. Time has, 
unfortunately, come again which calls upon 
the youth to show their met He. A future 
awaits them if they adeciuately meet the 
situation created by the Chinese aggres¬ 
sion. 

Youth is the source of indomitable will, 
boundless energy and limitless enthu.siasm 
But for want of proper guidance, energy 
and enthusiasm end up m meaningless agi¬ 
tation and demonstration. But we can ill- 
afford to let these go to waste, where these 
qualities of head and heart are more valu¬ 
able than weapons of war. What we need 
is a more serious and more constructive 
use of these youths. First and foremost 
duty of these youths would be to make 
sure of a strong defenci' for the country. 
This duty calls for both diiect and indirect 
participation of this young community 
They can directly join N C.C and under¬ 
take necessary military training They can 
also join National Volunteers Rifles' and 
Corps of Home Guards. Indirectly, they 
can collect money for the National Defence 
Fund. They can donate blood. For the 
time at least, they can forego in favour of 
the Defence Fund, the sum spent on pic¬ 
tures and smoking. Apart from these, they 
can render necessary co-operation to the 
tfcdies already set up by government and 


public in view of emergency situation. In 
another way, they can do immense service 
to the society. They can help to check the 
spread of panic and rumours, while mak¬ 
ing people conscious of the gravity of the 
situation and inspire them to rise to the 
occasion. (Satrajit Chowdhury, Calcutta) 
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the success of the Manhattan Project, once 
the first bomb was built, he would not wait 
to see the first test explosion at Alamo¬ 
gordo. For the rest of his life, all nuclear 
weapons were objects of horror to him. His 
fonde.st hope was to find a way to abolish 
them. 

After the Nazi defeat, Niels Bohr re¬ 
turned home to Copenhagen; soon his own. 
institute was open for business once more. 
Bohr vas recognized as the leading citizen 
of Denmark, but to the end of his life he 
never quite believed that he was really a 
famous man. Once he went into the office 
of Scandinavian Airlines and asked diffi¬ 
dently whether he might cash a small 
check. When the manager offered to cash 
any amount he wanted, he was amazed that 
his name had been recognized. 

Though creative theoretical physics is 
for yi'iinger men, Bohr did extraordinary 
work in getting European science on the 
tiack again after the war. He pleaded tire¬ 
lessly for the peaceful uses of atomic 
cnelg 5 ^ Honors carnc so thickly that he 
could not have worn all his medals at the 
same time. 

Last summer Bohr suffered a slight 
cerebral hemorrhage. After an autumn 
vacation in Italy, he seemed to recqver, and 
he began writing his eagerly awaited his¬ 
tory of quantum physics. In the afternoon 
of while talking with a colleague, he felt 
dizzy. He went to bed with a slight htead- 
ache, lost consciousness and died. 


Factories and Farms 
as important as Arms 
for Nation*s Defence 




BQNISTERIAL CHANGES IN KERALA 

It was announced in New Delhi on 
September 25, 1962 that Mr. P. T. Pillai, 
Chief Minister of Kerala, had been ap¬ 
pointed Governor of the Punjab, and that 
the earlier announcement of the appoint- 
mtot of Mr. K. C. Reddy to this post had 
been cancelled. 

Mr. Pillai accordingly submitted his 
resignation as Chief Minister to the Gover¬ 
nor of Kerala (Mr. V. V. Giri) on Septem¬ 
ber 25, and on the following day Mr. R. 
Sankar (54),'the Deputy Chief Minister in 
the Congress-P.S.P. Coalition Cabinet and 
leader of the Congress Assembly Party, 
was sworn in as the new Chief Minister of 
Kerala. The membership of Mr. Sankar s 
Ministry remained unchanged, the two 
Praja Socialist Ministers—Mr. K. Chandra- 
sekharan and Mr D. Damodaran Potti— 
having agreed to continue in office. Mr. 
Chandrasekharan was subsequently elected 
leader of the Kerala Praja Socialists Legis¬ 
lature Party in succession to Mr, Pillai. 

On October 6, however, the national 
executive of the Praja Socialist Party de¬ 
cided to leave the coalition in Kerala, 
whereupon Mr. Chandrasekharan and Mr. 
Damodaran Potti resigned on the follow¬ 
ing day, thus ending the thirty-one months’ 
association between the Congress and the 
P.S.P. 

On October 9, ^^r. M. P. Govindan 
Nair was sworn in as an additional Minis¬ 
ter, and on the same day Mr. Sankar an¬ 
nounced the re-allocation of portfolios in 
his Cabinet (consisting solely of Congress 
members) as follows; 

Mr. R. Sankar —Chief Minister, Gen¬ 
eral Administration, Education, Finance, 
Information, and Planning. 

Mr. P. T. Chacko— Home (unchang¬ 
ed), Law, Revenue, and Electricity. 

Mr. K. T. Achutham —^Transport and 
labour (unchanged), and Excise and 
Prohibition. 

Mr. M. P, Govindan NaUr —Forests, 

Health, and Religious Charitable 


Mr. K. A. Damodara Menon 

tries (unchanged). Community 
ment and Local Administration. 

Mr. E. P. Poulose—^Food and 
.culture (unchanged), and Co-operation. 

Mr. P. O. Ummer Koya—^Pu 

Works. 

Mr. K. Kunhambu —^Harijan W 
fare (unchanged) and Fisheries. 

(In addition to the resignation of 
two P.S.P. Ministers, Mr. V. K. Velappi 
the Minister of Health, Electricity, 
Religious Charitable Institutions—^had 
cently died.) 

In the Kerala Legislative Assembly 
October 10 Mr. Chandrasekharan ailegaJtl 
that the Congress Party had been delibttps(^ 
ately frustrating the working of the coalfc^l 
tion, and that his pai'ty (the P.S.P.) hadt'l 
to leave the Coalition Government becauit*^ 
of the “continued attempts by the C<xtw,\ 
gress as the major partner to humiliate, Jn'I 
suit, and liquidate the P.S.P.’ In reply^ 
Mr. Sankar accused the Praja Socialists 
responsibility for breaking up the coalitioi^ 
which the Congress had sincerely wante^l 
to maintain; he denied Mr. ChandrasekhsHS 
ran’s allegation that the Congress had tr^l 
to “humiliate and insult” the Praja Social-^ 
ist Party. 

A no-confidence motion by the Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr. Namboodirip*(ti'| 
(Communist), was rejected by the Kerai|J 
Legislative Assembly on October H by tfj 
votes to 29. The Praja Socialist memoert,,^ 
two Independents, and the Anglo-India|t| 
nominated member (Mr. C. F. Pereirilil^jf 
voted with the Congsess while the Coiih| 
nunists were supported only by tne RevONii| 
’utionary Socialist member; the 11 Moslemi 
I.eague .members abstained, and one 
munist and four Independents did not tak^ 
part in the vote. .,r/| 

Mr. Namboodiripad contended that 
formation of the Congress Ministry rep®#® 
sented a “new chapter” in KermA 
should have been preceded by a 
election to obtain the people’s 
Mr, Sankar rejected the argument 
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fi ha(i lost its mandate with the 
;ral of the P.S.P. from the Coali- 
f pointed out that Congress, in en- 
to an electoral understanding with 
?. and the Moslem League at the 
;ion, had ncvei said that it would 
Coalition Ministry, but after the 
It had entered into a coalition 
P.SR in order to form a stable 
ent. It was not correct, therefore, 
at Congress had no mandate from 
the people to form a Government 
I*' The present party position in the 127- 
is paember Kerala Assembly is. Congress 61 
Si, (excluding the Speaker), Communists 29, 
^aja Socialists 14, Moslem League 11, Re- 
jvolutionaiy Socialist Party one, Independ¬ 
ents seven, three seats are vacant. 

* K -K 

AGREEMENTS ' ON MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE BY C.S. AND 
THE U.K. 

India's Ambassador Mi, B. K. Nehiu 
signed in Washington on November 14, 
1W2, an agieement with the U.S. Govein- 
naent on Americdii aims assistance to India 
The agreement stated that the weapons 
were for the specific purpose of meeting 
the Chinese aggression. At the end of the 
war some ol the remaining weapons and 
the unused part of other military equip¬ 
ment will have to be returned (as in the 
lend-lease contiacts among the Allies dur¬ 
ing World Wai II) il they weie no longer 
required for the purposes for which they 
were originally made available The U.S 
Government had asked for and received 
this assurance from the Government of 
India simply to allay Pakistan’s baseless 
fears that some day these weapons might 
used against her in the event of an Indo- 
Pakistan conflict. 

Indian agreed to American inspection of 
the use of U S arms which are supplied 
for the country’s defence against Chinese 
aggression 

, The texts of notes exchanged in 
Washington o^i November 14 between Mr 
Phillips Talbot, Assistant Secretary of 
State, and Mr. B K. Nehru, Indian Ambas¬ 
sador, on the subject were released in 
New Delhi on November 17. 

Mr. Talbot, in his note to Mr. B. K. 
Nehru, asked for the assurance that India 
was (1) to offer necessary facili- 

tlea tflr tepresentatives of the UJS, Govem- 
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ment attached to the U.S. Embassy in. 
India for the purpose of observing and re¬ 
viewing the use of such articles and to pro¬ 
vide them with such information as might 
be necesary for that purpose; and (2) to 
offer to return to the U.S. Government such 
articles furnished by it as were no longer 
needed for the purposes for which they 
\vere originally made available. 

Mr. B. K. Nehru, in his reply, said: “I 
have the honour to confirm that the under¬ 
standings set forth in the above quoted 
note are correct. I agree that your note 
together with this reply shall constitute"an 
agreement between our two Governments, 
which comes into force on the date of 
this reply.” 

An agreement for the supply of British 
aims and military equipment to India 
without payment but within an agreed fin¬ 
ancial limit was signed in New Delhi on 
November 27, 1962. 

Letters stipulating the conditions of 
the agreement were exchanged between 
the British Secretary of State for Com¬ 
monwealth Relations, Mr Duncan Sandys. 
and the Indian Defence Minister, Mr. Y. 
11 Chavan, 

The exchange of letters between Mr. 
Sandys and Mr. Chavan completed the 
necessary legal formalities to bring the 
agreement into immediate operation. 

As in the case of a similar agreement 
Signed with the U.S.A., India agreed to 
ofter the necessary facilities to representa¬ 
tives of the U.K. High Commission to ob¬ 
serve and review the use of these British 
arms 

The agreement also stipulates that 
India should obtain the consent of the U.K. 
Government prior to the transfer- of these 
weapons to any third party. 

India will also be required to return to 
the U.K. Government “such items a£ are 
no longer needed for the purpose for which 
they were provided.” 

The U.K. Government will be respon¬ 
sible for the transport to India of all the 
arms and equipments provided under this 
agreement. The type of arms and equip¬ 
ment to be provided will be agreed upon 
from time to time between the two Gov¬ 
ernments. t 

The following is the text of the letter 
written by Mr. Sandy* to Mr. Chavan; 




“In response to requests from the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, the U.K. Government is 
prepared to provide the Government of- 
India with arms and military equipment 
for the purpose of defending India against 
CMnese aggression. 

“It is the understanding of Her Majes¬ 
ty’s Government in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland that 
the Government of India; 

“(A) Will obtain the consent of the 
U.K. Government prior to the transfer of 
title to or possession of any arms and 
equipment so provided and will take ap¬ 
propriate measures to protect their secur- 
ity. 

“(B) Will offer necessary facilities to 
representatives of the U.K. Government 
attached to the staff of the British High 
Commission in India for the purpose of ob¬ 
serving and reviewing the use of these 
arms and equipment and will provide them 
with such information as may be necessary 
for that purpose. 

“(C) Will offer for return to the U.K. 
Government such items as are no longer 
needed for the purpose for which they were 
provided. 

“The items of the arms and military 
equipment to be thus provided will be 
agreed from time to time between the 
Government of India and the U.K. Gov¬ 
ernment ^and will be provided without pay¬ 
ment within an agreed financial limit. 

“The U.K. Government will be respon¬ 
sible for the transport to India of arms and 
equipment provided by them under these 
arrangements. 

“A reply agreeing to these arrange¬ 
ments sgad confirming that the understand- 
^ ings stated in' Paragraph II of this letter 
are correct will constitute an agreement 
between the Government of India and the 
Government of the United Kingdom which 
shall come into force on the date of the 
Government of India’s reply.” 

In his reply Mr. Chavan confirmed that 
the Government of India had agreed to the 
arrangements and that the understandings 
quoted were correct. “I agree that your 
letter and this reply should constitute an 
agreement between our two Governments 
which comes into force on the date of this 
reply,” the letter stated* 
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iANDA ACHIEVES INDEPENDENCE 

Uganda became an independent coun- 
within the British Commonwealth on 
tober '9, 1962 in accordance with the 
ision reached at the London constitu- 
iMtmal conference in 1961. A second con- 
l^ence had been held in London from 
^tine 12-29, 1962, to resolve certain matters 
fequiring decision before independence— 
notably the federal status of the three wes¬ 
tern kingdoms (Ankole, Bunyoro and 
Toro), and the future of the six “lost 
.counties” transferred from Bunyoro to 
BiAganda in 1894. 

The second constitutional conference 
met on June 12 at Marlborough House, 
■with Mr. Reginald Maudling (then Colo¬ 
nial Secretary) in the chair. The delegates 
included Sir Walter Coutts (Governor of 
Uganda), Mr. A. M. Obote (Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Uganda) and members of his Gov¬ 
ernment, Mr. B, K. Batanngaya (Leader 
of the Opposition), the Prime Ministers of 
Buganda, Ankole, Bunyoro, and Toro, and 
representatives of the district of Busoga. 
The Kabaka of Buganda and the rulers of 
the Smaller kingdoms also came to London 
for the conference, although taking no 
direct part therein. 

Three committees were set up to deal 
with constitutional, fiscal, and citizenship 
questions, and began work on June 13. The 
delegates from Ankole, Bunyoro, Toio, and 
Busoga boycotted the meetings of these 
Committees as a protest against the British 
Government’s attitude to their demand for 
A federal status similar to that already con¬ 
ceded to Buganda; after private talks with 
Mr. Maudling and members of the Uganda 
Government, however, the repiesentatives 
id Ankole, Bunyoro, and Busoga ended 
their boycott on June 19, and the repre- 
SWitative of Toro a week later. Informal 
talks also took place between Mr. Maud- 
Mlig and the representatives of Buganda 
and Bunyoro on the “lost counties” ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr Maudling announced the British 
Government’s decision on the “Lost coun- 
ttes” dispute at a plenary session of the 
'dlhiference on June 27. He proposed that 
counties of Buyaga and Bugangazzi 


(the transfer o'f which to Bunyoro had 
been recommended by the Molson Commis¬ 
sion) should remain Buganda territory, but 
from October 10 or “as soon as practicable 
thereafter” they would be administered by 
the Central Government. After not less 
than two years the National Assembly 
would decide a date for a referendum, in 
which the population of the area would 
choose between the rule of Buganda, of 
Bunyoro or of the Central Government. 
The date of referendum would be chosen 
after consultation with the Kabaka of 
Buganda and the Omukama of Bunyoro. A 
by-election would be held as soon as pos¬ 
sible in the two countries to choose a 
member of the National Assembly by 
direct election, but Buganda’s representa¬ 
tion in the Assembly would remain un¬ 
changed Bun'^'oro’s claim to the other 
four counties would lapse, as the Molson 
Commission had recommended. 

Mr. Maudling’s decision was rejected 
by both parties to the dispute. The 
Buganda delegation boycotted the plenary 
session at which he announced it, while 
the Bunyoro representatives after denounc¬ 
ing the decision at the plenary session 
withdrew from the conference and did not 
sign its report. Bunyoro spokeman subse¬ 
quently maintained that Mr. Maudling had 
proposed a “solution” over whose imple¬ 
mentation he would have no control what¬ 
soever, that the Kabaka would be in a 
position to prevent the holding of the re¬ 
ferendum; and that Buganda was to be 
given d representation in the National 
Assembly out of proportion to its popula¬ 
tion. 

After the final session of the confer¬ 
ence, which took place on June 29, it ‘was 
announced that Uganda would remain in 
the Commonwealth and remain in alle¬ 
giance to the Queen as Queen of Uganda, 
and that the British Government would 
support Uganda’s application for Common¬ 
wealth membership (The Commonwealth 
Prirne Ministers unanimously agreed to 
admit Uganda to full Commonwealth mem¬ 
bership at their September meeting). Mr. 
Obote described the new Constitution as 
unique, in that it contained elements of 









federation although it was not altogether 
federal. 

The Uganda Independence Bill passed 
through all its stages in the British Par¬ 
liament during July without opposition. 
During the second reading debate on July 
16, however, Mr.'^Maudling’s ruling on the 
“lost counties” question was strongly cri¬ 
ticized from both sides of the House of 
Commons. 

The Bill was subsequently enacted 
after an unopposed passage through both 
Houses of Parliament. 

.The Uganda independence celebrations, 
lasting fiom October 7-10, were attended 
by the Duke of Kent, representing H. M. 
the Queen; Lord Carrington (First Lord of 
the Admiralty), and the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire (Minister of State, Commonwealth 
Relation office), representing the British 
Government;' three former Governors of 
Uganda (Sir John Hathorn-Hall, Sir 
Andrew Cohen, and Sir Frederick Craw- 
foid); and representatives of some 70 
countries. The official guests included 
several African Nationalist leaders, among 
them Mr. Tom Mboya from Kenya, Mr. 
Kenneth Kaunda from Northern Rhodesia 
and Mr. Joshua Nkomo from Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Uganda became an independent nation 
within the British Commonwealth at mid¬ 
night on October 8-9. The ind»"pendence 
celebrations included a civic reception at 
which the Duke of Kent conferred city 
status on Kampala, and a military tattoo, 
attended by the Duke the B itish. Com¬ 
monwealth, and foreign representatives, 
and some 60,000 people which culminated 
at midnight in the hoisting of the new 
national flag of Uganda—six horizontal 
stripes alternately black,, gold and red. 
The fiist independence session of the 
Uganda Parliament was held on October 

at which the Duke of Kent read the 
Speech from the Throne on behalf of H. M. 
the Queen. 

It had previously been announced on 
October 4 that Sir Walter Coutts would 
become the first Gove'rnor-General, and 
Mr. Timothy Bazarrabusa the First Com- 
niissioner in London. Mr. Bazarrabusa (50) 
^fornier teacher, and has been Minister 
M Education in the Govenment of Toro. 

appointment N of Mr. D. W. S. Hunt 
(49), previously Deputy High Commissioner 
m Lagos, as head of the British Mission in 
Kampala had been announced on July 4. 


The Security Council unanimpUillfl 
adopted a resolution on October 15 a|)4*Vj 
sored by Britain, Ghana the U.A,R. 
commending the admission of Uganda 
the United Nations. Uganda was acoor»'l 
dingly admitted to the U.N. on October 25 i 
by unanimous approval of the Geneti^ 
Assembly, then holding its 17th session. “ 

Uganda, which came under British 
fiuence in 1890, is 94,000 square miles i4 
area, being bounded on the north by 
Sudan, on the east by Kenya, on the soUHl 
by- Lake Victoria, Tanganyika, awf, 
Rwanda, and on the west by Congo. It ini 
eludes within its borders half of Lake Vic¬ 
toria and, on the Congolese frontier, partii, 
of Lake Albert and Lake Edward, tlWi 
water aieas comprising nearly 14,000 squats 
miles of the country’s total area. The 19w 
census gave the population as 6,538,17!!^ 
comprising 6,451,117 Africans, 71,933 Asi¬ 
ans, 10,866 Europeans, 1,936 Arabs and 
2,313 other races. 

The African population consists of 
about 28 tribes, dj^ided broadly speaking 
into peoples of Bantu origin in the centraL 
southern and western parts of Uganda and 
of Hamitic and Nilotic stock in the nor¬ 
thern and eastern areas. The people of 
Buganda—the Baganda, numbering about 
1,800,000—are the largest African Tribe; 
their language, Luganda, is spoken by 
about 2,500,000 people in the central and 
southern regions of Uganda. Swahili is 
also widely spoken. 

Politically, Uganda consists of the 
Kingdom of Buganda—from which the 
name lor the whole country was ori^nally 
derived—and the Eastern, Western, and 
Northern Provinces There are four “Agree¬ 
ment States,” all with monarchical foma 
of government and possessing their own 
Assembly (Lukiko)—Buganda, Bunyonv 
Loro, and Ankole. 

The principal exports are coffee and 
cotton, accou.iting together for over 7$ 
percent of Uganda’s total exports. Other 
impoitant agricultural and livestock pro¬ 
ducts are tea, oil-seeds and oil-nuts, animal 
feeding-stuffs, and hides and skins. The 
country’s mineral wealth is considerable^ 
though largely unexploited, incl(^ing iitt^ 
portant copper and cobalt deposits in the 
Ruwenzori range (the Mountains of 
Moon). Hydro-electric power for industrial^ 
development is provided by the Ows^ 
Falls dam, near Jinja. A five-year 
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E eirt plan involving expenditure of 
00,000’ has been recommended by the 
d Bank. 

Phe principal towns—^both in Buganda 
! Entebbe (population about 10,000), 
administrative headquarters, and Kam- 
the chief commercial center. Com- 
ications are well developed, including 
gifiywuu miles of main roads, an international 
purport at Entebbe, and the main line of 
w^e East African Railways, which crosses 
Ip’janda to a point near the Congolese 
Ipbrder. 

In Makerere College (the University 
Allege of East Africa), on the outskirts of 
p^mpala, Uganda possesses the principal 
^institution of higher learning in East 
attended by students from Kenya, 
^Tanganyika, Uganda, Zanzibar, and other 
IHfoican countries, in addition to Asians, 
frAfabs, Britons, and Americans. (In 1963 
,‘,IM^kerere will become formally associated 
■ With the Royal College, Nairobi, and Um- 
Iwersity College, Dar-es-Salaam, as the Uni- 
ll^rsity of East Africa)* Makerere College, 
i;iWiose Principal is Sir Bernard de Bunseq 
■U in special relationship with the Univer- 
: 8ity of London, which confers the degrees. 
* * * 

SIX-ORBIT FLIGHT BY COMMANDER 
5^* . SCHIRRA 

Commander Walter M. Schirra (39), of 
;:|fee U.S. Navy, made a six-orbit flight of 
Jttie earth on October 3, 1962 in a Project 
:|^ercury space caosule (Sigma-7) -which 
nfitas launched at Cape Canaveral and land- 
wl^Sreat precision in a pre-determined 
J^rea B^phe Pacific Ocean. Details of Com- 
jmander Schirra’s space flight were as fol- 


TV 9* 

t umber of orbits 
Ititude (Miles) 
^ftance travel- 


Six 

176 to 100 


Cape Canaveral at 8.15 a.m. local time lay 
an Atlas rocket, circling the earth every 
88J minutes. After six orbits of the earth— 
twice as far as the space flights of Com¬ 
mander Carpenter and Colonel Glenn—he 
made a safe “pin-point” landing in the 
Pacific within four miles of the aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Kearsarge, which was sta¬ 
tioned in the pre-determined recovery area 
some 330 miles north-east of Midway 
Tsland>the elapsed time from take-off to 
impact in the Pacific was nine hours 14 
minutes, during which period Commander- 
Schirra was weightless except for about 25 
minutes. 

As the astronaut landed so close to the 
aircraft carrier, he decided to by-pass the 
usual recovery method of climbing out of 
the capsule and being lifted by helicopter 
on to the vessel’s flight deck; instead, he 
remained inside the capsule until it was 
lifted by boom on board the Kearsarge 
w^hen he blew off the escape hatch and 
emerged. Commander Schirra, who des¬ 
cribed his space journey as a “routine text¬ 
book flight” was given a medical examina¬ 
tion on board the Kearsarge and pronounc¬ 
ed “as healthy as a bear.” The astronaut, 
who received congratulatory telephone 
meissage from President Kennedy, said that 
'his flight had been completely uneventful 
apart from the fact that he had been “a lit¬ 
tle warm” on the first orbit; all apparatus 
had functioned perfectly and he had no 
difficulties whatever in eating and drink¬ 
ing. Commander Walter Marty Schirra 
was born at Hackensack, New Jersey, stu¬ 
died aeronautical engineering before the 
war. but after Pearl Harbour entered the 
U.S. Naval academv at Annapolis, where 
he graduated in 1945. Assigned to ^e Air 
Force during the Korean War, he new 90 
combat missions, shot down a Mig fighter. 


... led (miles) 160,000 

jUaximum speed 17,560 m.p.h. 
i^ght time 9 hours 14 minutes 

p/lfeight of space 
fvcraft 4,200 lb. 

Ifwne of space 

fr craft Sigma-7 

^Hfcodcet thrust 360,000 lb. (estimate) 

juried oi^%eight- 

iessness 8 hovirs 45 min. (approx.) 

^ *Apogee-perigee relationship. 

Commander Schirra’s capsule, weigh- 
about a ton, was fired into orbit at 


Prd won the Distinguished .Flving Cross. 
He later became a naval test pilot dnd 
<!Mb«!enuentlv volunteered for the Project 
T^Tercii-n/ nrogramme. He is married, with 
two children. 

It was disclosed by the flight director 
of the Project Mercury programme, Mr, 
Christopher Columbus Kraft, that during 
the first orbit the temperature of Comman¬ 
der Schirra’s space-suit had risen to 88 
degrees—three degrees above “peril point”. 
Preparations were immediately made to 
fire the retro-rockets and bring the Capsule 
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back to earth, but Commander Schirra had 
succeeded in adjusting the temperature con¬ 
trols on his space-suit and reducing the 
temperature to 82 degrees. Mr. Kraft said 
that the adjustment had been carried out 



(3) Perim Island and the Kuriatl 
Muria Islands (British dependencies at pre#4 
sent administered by the Governor 
yt.den) would be excluded from the Federa-,'4 
tion. 


“90 seconds before the decision (to fire the (4) The Federation jGovernmen%4; 

retro-rockets) would have had to be made.” would amend the Federal Constitution ac^^- 


# • # * 

ADEN JOINS FEDERATION OF SOUTH 
ARABIA 

At constitutional talks held in London 
from July 23 to August 16, 1962, agreement 
was reached on proposals for the accession 
of Aden to the Federation of South Arabia 
(formerly known as the Federation of Arab 
Amirates of the South) on or before March! 
1, 1963. The talks were held under the 
chairmanship of the U.K. Colonial Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. Duncan Sandys) and attended by 
five Federal Ministers and all the five Aden 
Ministers who are elected or nominated 
members of the Aden Legislative Council. 

The proposals agreed at the London 
talks were published in London on August 
20, 1962, as a White Paper comprising: 
(1) an exchange of letters between the 
Colonial Secretary and the Aden and Fede¬ 
ration Ministers; (2) a draft treaty bet¬ 
ween the British and Federal Governments 
-for Aden’s entry into the Federation; (3) 
amendments to the Federal Constitution, 
and the method of its application to Aden; 

(4) proposals for constitutional advance in 
Aden; (5) arrangements for internal secur¬ 
ity in Aden; and (6) proposals regarding 
administration. Government staff, and fin¬ 
ance. 

The proposals specified that Britain 
would retain sovereignty over Aden and 
continue to exercise ultimate responsibility 
for Aden’s defence and internal security. 
Their implementation was made subject to 
approval by the Federal and Aden legisla¬ 
tures. 

The proposed draft treaty between the 
British and Federal Governments, which 
would be supplementary to the 1959 Treaty 
of Friendship and Protection between the 
United Kingdom and the Federation, com¬ 
prised the following principal provisions; 

(1) British sovereignty over Aden 
would remain unaffected. 

(2) The Colony of Aden would be¬ 
come a State of the Federation (to be 
known as Aden) on Marqh 1, 1963, “or on 
such ^rlier date as may be appointed by 
Order in Coum^'* 


cording to the agreed proposals, with effect;' 
from the date of Aden’s accession, 

British Government would arrange for the,:: 
amended Federal Constitution to be giveiji'.t- 
the force of law in Aden on the date oi^? 
accession, subject to the special provisionA<;!i 
agreed between the Governments of the'- 
Federation and Aden, and approved by the 
United Kingdom. The 1959 Treaty ol;’ 
Friendship and Protection would apply to> 
Aden from the date of accession, subject to^} 
the provisions of the proposed treaty, 

(5) British Government would retain 
power to “exclude or withdraw at any time 
from the Federation any area or areas with-- 
in Aden, if it considers this desirable for 
the purposes of its world-wide defence res^ 
ponsibilities.” 

(6) The secession of Aden from the 
Federation in her seventh year of member¬ 
ship would be possible under the certain 
provisions. 

A procedure for the review of the 
Federal Constitution was laid down as f<d.« 
lows: Not earlier than three years nor later 
than years from Aden’s accession, thi 
Federal Supreme Council should convene^ 
at the request of any State, a conference 
delegates from each member-State to re¬ 
view the Constitution, and if necea^^ to - 
recommend amendments in accUmnce' 
with the procedure for revision laid down' 
in the Constitution, 

The Aden Legislative Council approv¬ 
ed the proposals on September 26, 1962* 
after a two-day debate, by 15 votes to nil,' 
with the remaining eight members absent.. 
The Agreement was subsequently approV-i; 
ed by the Federal Council, 
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Help Mobilize 

National Savings SERVE AS 

VOLUNTEER AGENT 

Whatever your walk of life you can be of real help to the country 
in the present emergency by becoming a SAVINGS VOLUNTEER. 

Savings are urgently needed for the country’s defence. Collection 
of Sivi ngs is, therefore, a concrete expression of your determination to 
fight th e aggressor. 

People everywhere are now more willing than ever before to save 
and invest their Savings in various Government Savings Schemes. You 
can help and guide them to do it regularly. 

HOW TO ENROL 

If you are over 18 years of age. Government will authorize you to 
bring the people’s Savings into National Savings Schemes. Apply immi- 
diately to your Tehsildar/Collectos for an authorized agency. For¬ 
malities completed, you will sign an agreement. You will be given 
receipt books to enable you to collect amounts from your neighbours, 
friends, colleagues and others for their investments in 

National Defence Certificates 
Defence Deposit Certificates 
Annuity Certificates 

YOU EARN COMMISSION ON CERTIFICATES SOLD 

1J% on sales of National Defence Certificates 

1% sales of Defence Deposit Certificates and Annuity Certificates. 

You have the option to donate your commission wholly or in 
part to the National Defence Fund. If you wish to work without ahy 
commission, please advise the Collector accordingly. 

Your agency will be thrice blest; you bring new Savings to mefct 
our Difence and Plan needs; commission earnings swell the National 
Defence Fund; you help promote thrift and help keep the prices down. 

STRENGTHEN INDIA’S 
» DEFENCE POWER 

NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 

DASmiO 





(November 8 to 30, 1962) 


INDIA ACCEPTS CHINA'S CHALLENGE 
—Mr. Nehru 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, dec¬ 
lared that India ‘‘accepts m ail its conse¬ 
quences the challenge posed by China to 
our freedom and iniegrity.” lie told the 
Lok Sabha which, along with the Bajya 
Sabha, met on November 8 earlier than 
scheduled, that no sell-respecting country 
and certainly not India could possibly sub¬ 
mit to this challenge whatever be the 
consequences. 

The Prime Minister was speaking on 
two resolutions which he had moved beiore 
a packed house. One ol these sought .ap¬ 
proval ol the proclamation ol emergency 
and the other expressed the firm lesolve ol 
the people to drive out the aggressor from 
the sacred soil ol India, however long and 
haid the struggle may be. 

Shn Nehru said we were lacing today a 
regular and massive invasion ol our terri¬ 
tory by very large forces. This conflict 
would aliect us obviously, but also Asia, 
and perhaps the world because all stand¬ 
ards of international behaviour had been 
upset by the cruel and crude invasion by 
China. He described China as a wholly ir¬ 
responsible country believing in war as the 
only way to settle anything and having no 
love for peace. The major issue in this 
content was not Communism, but that an 
expansionist, militarist-minded country 
had deliberately invaded India. Beginning 
their aggression furtively five or six years 
ago, the Chinese had now invaded NEFA, 
a territory which had not been in their 
possession over in the long history of ten 
thousand years. For a large number of 
years, India had been in possession of 
NEFA right up to the Himalayan watershed 
in evc^ sense, legally, constitutionally and 
administratively. 

Shri Nehru said the people of India 
had already shown to the world a unity of 
enthusiasm which was very seldom in evid¬ 
ence and the world would yet see how India 
®cted when her freedom threatened 


and her inlegriLy menaced. He said it 
migni be thai inis cnaiienge was also an 
opporiuiiiiy lor us to grow and to cnange 
tins oarK cloud mat enveiopeu our iron- 
iicrs iriLu a orignt sun not oniy of ireedonv 
but Ol weilaie m inis country, bnri iNenru 
said we had to bear the buruen ourselves, 
aiinoLigh we were grateful to friendly na¬ 
tions lor help. He particularly expressed 
nis gratitude to the United States and the 
United Kingdom and said India had also 
approached other friendly countries, like 
the Soviet Union and France, for defence 
supplies and equipment. He said the help 
given to us was unconditional and without 
.strings, and did not aliect dii'ectly our 
policy of non-alignment which we valued 
greatly. 

The Prime Minister said India stood by 
the proposal that China should withdraw 
to positions prior to September the 8th 
(1962) before any talks could begin to ease 
tensions. Only then should the third stage 
come of sitting down to discuss the merits 
of the case Referring to the efforts of 
some countries for mediation, Shri Nehru 
said their desire to help was very laudable, 
but some of them, not knowing all the 
facts, had made proposals which had little 
relevance to the realities of the situation. 
He paid tribute to President Nasser who 
had taken the trouble to understand the 
facts and had put forward proposals large¬ 
ly in conformity with our own. The Prime 
Minister also paid tributes to the soldiers 
at the frontier who, he said, were working 
in extraordinarily difl^pult circumstances. 

Dealing with criticism about India’s 
unpreparedness on the NEFA border, the 
Prime Minister said when the Chinese 
crossed the Thagla ridge our forces were 
adequate to meet any intrusion, but not a 
massive attack. Reinforcements were sent 
from the plains to meet the Chinese 
brought in vast forces, and Mr. Nehru said 
his information was that they had thirteen 
or fourteen divisions in Tibet alone. In 
addition, they had the logistical advantage 
of operating from a plateau. 
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Shri Nehru said the 5-year Plan was 
the real source of our strength. We had to 
carry it out ,and even go beyond it in many 
respects. Every peasant in the field and 
every worker in tne factory was a soldier. 
* * 

COUNTRY BOUND TO EMERGE 
VICTORIOUS 
—Shri Shastri 

In the Rajya Sabha the resolutions 
were moved by the Home Minister, Shri 
Lai Bahadur Shastri. He declared that 
there could be only one outcome of the 
present conflict with China, and that was 
our country was bound to emerge victori¬ 
ous. The Home Minister said while India 
had been concentrating on economic deve¬ 
lopment, China, with its dictatorial regime, 
was building up enormous military strength 
to frighten others. China kept its people 
in acute poverty with millions actually 
starving. Now that India was faced with 
treachery by the Chinese the only thing 
left to us was to deal with the situation 
firmly. 

The Home Minister said amidst cheers, 
our Jawans had kept to our tradition of 
fighting to the end but not giving in. The 
Minister said though the casualties in the 
fighting were heavv the figures mentioned 
by some people v/ere highly exaggerated. 
It was first believed by government that 
the casualties were betw^een 2,000 and 
2,500. When the Chinese launched the first 
massive attack on the 20th of October our 
battalions were encircled. Subsequently, 
more than a thousand of our men have 
come back through other routes. 

Both Houses observed two minutes’ sil-* 
ence in the morning to pay homage to the 
Jawans who have laid down their lives. 

In the debate in both Houses, repre¬ 
sentatives of all parties were unanimous in 
condemning the Chinese aggression and 
they gave their unqualified support to the 
nation’s resolve to meet the challenge to 
its territorial integrity. 

* * * 

FALSE PROPAGANDA BY CHINESE 

Intervening in the debate in the Rajya 
Sabha on November 9, Shri Nehru said 
that there would be an inquiry at a suit¬ 
able time into our unprepardness to meet 
the Chinese aggression. He hoped this 
would help to find out what mistakes or 
errors were committed and who was re*- 


ponsible for them. He said India had ap¬ 
proached all friendly countries for defence 
supplies and equipment to meet the emer¬ 
gency and reaffirmed that India’s proposal 
that China should revert to the position 
prior to the 8th of September before any 
talks could begin was an honourable and 
legitimate proposal. To demand more and 
talk of conditions, which was not manifest¬ 
ly going to be fulfilled in the near future 
was meaningless. He pointed out that 
China had already rejected out of hand 
India's reasonable proposal. We were up 
against an enemy, Shri Nehru went on, 
who was well prepared for the type of ac¬ 
tion it had taken and was trying to cover 
it up with any number of falsehoods. There 
was a great deal of similarity between 
Chinese publicity and the old Nazi publi¬ 
city which could bo carried on only by a 
rigidly totalitarian regime. The Chinese 
propaganda might confuse some countries, 
but we hoped to meet it with truth. 

The Prime Minister said the situation 
we were faced with would require deter¬ 
mination and fortitude for a long time. 
The challenge before the nation was also 
an opportunity to build up our economic 
and social structure. Shri Nehru said that 
if we did this on the right lines, the present 
emergency would bring good to the nation, 

* » * 

MEASURES FOR MAINTAINING PRICES 
OF ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES 
Shri Nanda’s announcement in Lok Sabha 
The Minister for Planning, Shri Gul- 
zarilal Nanda, announced in the Lok Sabha 
on November 8, Government’s main deci¬ 
sions to keep the prices of essential com¬ 
modities at reasonable levels. A high level 
committee on price stabilization is being 
set up within the department of Economic 
Affairs of the Finance Ministry. This com¬ 
mittee will keep under close scrutiny cur¬ 
rent price trends, specially retail prices, 
and will secure regular and systematic flow 
of information concerning ex-factory costs 
and whole-sale and retail margins. It will 
also arrange for special inquiries. In the 
light of these studies, which will be on a 
continuing basis, the Committee will re¬ 
commend action by the Ministries concern¬ 
ed and will draw up proposals fta: consi¬ 
deration by the Planning Commiarion and! 
approval by the Cabinet. Shri Nanda said 
the Committee waa Intended to serve as ah 
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important common agency, on behalf of 
Government as a whole in relation to prob¬ 
lems of price stabilization. Also, the Cen¬ 
tral Statistical Organization and other 
existing agencies were being strengthened 
to secure better information on retail prices. 

Another decision announced by Shri 
Nanda relates to a net-work of cooperative 
and other consumer stores, specially for the 
supply of essential commodities. To begin 
with it is proposed to set up about 200 
whole-sale and central stores with about 
four thousand branch and primary stores. 
These will cover all metropolitan cities, 
State capitals, industrial centres, cities 
with a population of one lakh or more, as 
well as a number of other towns. Govern¬ 
ment departments and agencies are being 
asked to set up additional consumer stores 
for the benefit of their employees. In addi¬ 
tion, assistance will be given to Trade 
Unions in setting up con.sumer stores end 
voluntary organisations will be encourag¬ 
ed in promoting and organising coonerative 
consumer stores. Shri Nanda said Govern¬ 
ment will take whatever further measures 
may be called for. They have the neces¬ 
sary powers and will endeavour by every 
means possible to ensure that the needs of 
Defence and development and of civil con¬ 
sumption are met satisfactorily. It is of 
the utmost importance, he said, that price 
should not be allowed to rise on any ac¬ 
count through hoarding, profiteering, and 
other anti-social activities. 

* * « 

LOK SABHA AFFIRMS THE 
RESOLUTION 

The Lok Sabha unanimously adopted 
on November 14, the resolution affirming 
the nation’s resolve to drive out the Chi¬ 
nese aggressors. The House also approved 
unanimously the resolution on the procla¬ 
mation of emergency. 

Winding up the six-day debate, the 
Prime Minister said though the Chinese 
attack had caused deep resentment, we 
should in a way be thankful for it as it had 
suddenly lifted a veil from the face of 
India. “We have had a glimpse of the 
serene face of India, strong yet calm and 
determined, an ancient face ever young and 
^^brant.” The Prime Minister declared 
that “this big upheaval has been born out 
o' a right urge, the urge for peace. Our 


entire mentality has been bent towards 
peace. Though we are prepared to meet 
any aggression, we are even * now condi¬ 
tioned by this peaceful approach.” India 
was essentially a gentle nation and, Shri 
Nchiu added, “We will retain this gentle¬ 
ness even while fighting the aggressor.” 

Shri Nehru said that in this war bet¬ 
ween China and India we should not think 
in terms of victory and defeat, of bringing 
the other side to its knees. “War is not al¬ 
ways ended by surrender of one party.” 
lie rejected the suggestion that we should 
not have any talks till aggression was com¬ 
pletely vacated and said that while we 
must be strong we must also be realistic. 
Our proposals that the Chinese should go 
back to the nositions before September 8 
had been appreciated in a great part of the 
world, particularly among the non-aligned 
nations. Merely to say that we will not 
have talks unless the other side admits 
defeat was not the way in which countries 
deal with one another. 

Explaining India’s proposals, Shri 
Nehru said that they would mean not only 
the Chinese going back but our occupying 
the positions we previously held About 
the Chinese proposals that both sides 
should go back to the positions they held 
three years ago, the Prime Minister point¬ 
ed out that November. 1959 was roughly 
the time when the Chinese first made offi¬ 
cial claims to vast areas of our terri¬ 
tory The Chinese nroposals might aT> 
pear innocent to those who were not 
aware of the facts but their accept¬ 
ance would only mean our withdraw¬ 
ing further in our own territory and thus 
facilitating anv subseauent advance by the 
Chinese. In NEFA also, tmder the Chinese 
proposals, “they would return more or less 
to the McMahon Line and we would have 
to retire another 20 kilometers from where 
we are today. We cannot accept this.” 

The Prime Minister then went on to 
answer criticism about the state of our pre¬ 
paredness. He said we did not expect a 
large attack in NEFA but had still consi- ; 
dered the possibility. “We had been ad- ] 
vised that if the attack did come it would, j 
he di.sadvantageous militarily to try to hold 
the exact frontier; the real defence should . 
be organised lower down. But our jawans 
were reluctant to come back and they stuck 
on at considerable cost.” The initial re- *• 
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t^VCrses were due to the overwhelming num- 
>1 ber of the invaders and the fact that geo- 
|,araphy was against us. The question of 
i better arms had little relevance. About 
I Criticism that the jawans did not have pro¬ 
s' per equipment, Shri Nehru said they were 
; supplied with normal weapons including 
j automatic machineguns. They did not have 
semi-automatic rifles because we did not 
?'have them. Even in Britain, the change 
^ over to semi-automatic weapons was a re¬ 
cent occurrence. Four years ago this defi¬ 
ciency was considered but then “we had to 
take account for foreign exchange position 
and also the fact that we should not be 
completely in the hands of another coun¬ 
try, especially considering that we would 
- have had to buy these arms from private 
' Suppliers. However, we have ultimately 
started producing them and very soon, in a 
matter of weeks, we will have them in 
substantial quantities.” 

The Prime Minister rejected as “mani¬ 
fest nonsense” the talk of liberating Tibet. 
Such talk, he said, would only give the 
Chinese strength in their propaganda in 
world circles, 

Shri Nehru said we were grateful to 
the United States, Britain and other coun¬ 
tries for the defence equipment they are 
giving us. He said Nepal’s attitude was 
becoming relatively more friendly and 
“we hope these cordial relations will conti¬ 
nue. About Pakistan, he said the news¬ 
paper comments did not reflect very much 
the opinion of these in authority. And 
about the Soviet Union, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter declared that her attitude had been 
consistently friendly towards us, though 
she had been put in a difficult position be¬ 
cause she was an ally of China. India had 
the goodwill of the Soviet Union all along 
and “we certainly hope that this will conti¬ 
nue in future.” 

The Prime Minister welcomed the reso¬ 
lution of the Communist Party of India 
and said the Communists had stood up 
four-square as 100 per cent nationalists. 
Why should we deride them, he asked; why 
should we not take advantage of the reso¬ 
lution for forging national unity. 

* * * 

RAJYA SABHA ADOPTS THE 
RESOLUTIONS 

The Rajya Sabha unanimously adopt¬ 
ed on November 13 the two resolutions 
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seeking approval of Parliament for the pro¬ 
clamation of emergency and expressing the 
lirm resolve of the nation to drive out the 
Chinese aggressors. The resolution about 
China’s aggression expressed high appre¬ 
ciation of the valiant struggle of men and 
officers of our armed forces while defend¬ 
ing the frontiers. 

Replying to the four-day debate, the 
Home Minister, Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
said at this time the Prime Minister and 
the Government “can promise the people 
only toil and sweat until the final victory 
is won. Let us resolve till then that we 
shall not rest, that we shall not relax.” The 
Home Minister assured the House that 
Government had given the highest import¬ 
ance to reinforcing the army immediately 
both w'th men and material. He thanked 
the Unit'^''^ States and Britain for porvid- 
ing a good deal of assistance quickly. Aus¬ 
tralia, Canada and France were also help¬ 
ing the country, Shri Shastri emphasised 
the importance of nroduction of arms and 
eouipment within the country and said the 
Defence Ministry had drawn up a plan for 
the various public sector concerns to manu¬ 
facture defence equinmont. A number of 
indn.stries in the private seetor were also 
producing some goods for defence and it 
was necessary to coordinate the production 
in the private and the public sectors and 
in ordnance factories. 

Coming to civil defence, the Home 
Minister said a very big expansion of the 
snecial police battalions was needed. Rifle 
training would be given to all able bodied 
persons in the border areas. Home Guards 
would have to be strengthened. Availabi¬ 
lity of foodgrains, cloth and other essential 
supplies would have to be ensured. The 
Home Minister cautioned against saying or 
doing anything which' conveyed a wrong 
impression in the people’s mipds. • 

NO COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 

The Prime Minister has said that it 
will not bo desirable at this time to accept) 
any suggestion for compulsory military 
training. Speaking in the Lok Sabha on 
November 15 during the debate on a non¬ 
official ri'solution moved by the Maharaj- 
kumar of Vizianagaram, Shri Nehru said 
the question of compulsory training arose 
only when volunteers were lacking. For¬ 
tunately in India there was no lack of 
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volunteers. Of course, he added, when 
the need arose we could go in for conscrip¬ 
tion but there were millions of volunteers. 
Shri Nehru said he was not opposed to 
military training as such. “In fact, such 
training will make people better citizens; 
but it is not desirable to undertake some¬ 
thing which we cannot do effectively. If 
we accept the proposal, we will have to 
provide for training some 30 million peo¬ 
ple There is also the question of finding 
the .weapons for them. Therefore, he said, 
this oroposal for military training will re¬ 
sult in dispersing of our efforts and rather 
come in the way of more intensive train¬ 
ing.” 

The Prime Minister said that apart 
from recruitment to the armed forces and 
their expansion, Government were increas¬ 
ing the training opportunities in a number 
of ways. The NCC and the Territorial 
Army were being expanded. There were 
also organisations like the Lok Sahayak 
Sena and the Home Guards. All these 
organisations together accounted for a 
formidable number of people and we were 
doing as much as could be done consider¬ 
ing the need of officers, training personnel 
and the like. We had also a scheme for 
voluntary rifles. 

■X- * * 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS FOR 
GRANTS 

Supplementary demands for grants 
amounting to Rs. 100.40 crores for the cur¬ 
rent financial year were passed by the Lok 
Sabha. The additional revenue expendi¬ 
ture is Rs. 80.34 crores, of which Rs. 75 
crores is mainly on account of the mea¬ 
sures tal^n to meet the Chinese aggression. 
The increase on the capital side is a little 
over Rs. 20 crores and this is mainly for 
urgent army and Air Force works in con- 
nectfon with the present emergency. 

* * * 

NO REDUCTION IN SIZE OF CABINET 

The Prime Minister declared in the 
Lok Sabha on November 23 that even in 
this hour of crisis in our destiny we should 
rnaintain the parliamentary form of Gov- 
ornment and show to the world that this 
system could deal with any problem at all 
times. Rejecting the argument that the 
paniamentary apparatus was wasteful, he 
said in the long run it would prove to be 
not only more useful but even less expen¬ 


sive. He said it was a dangerous line of 
thinking to argue that the Upper Houses 
of Legislatures should be abolished. Ulti¬ 
mately if the States did not want the 
Second Chambers, this might be consider¬ 
ed. But we should discourage any trend 
towards dispensing with the Parliamentary 
apparatus. 

The Prime Minister was speaking dur¬ 
ing the debate on a non-official motion sug¬ 
gesting a reduction in the size of Cabinet 
and austerity in Ministerial and official cir¬ 
cles. The resolution was later withdrawn. 

Replying to some of the points the 
Prime Minister said there could be no ‘ad 
hoc’ approach to the size of the Cabinet or 
to any other measure of economy. What 
was important was the effect of the mea¬ 
sures we took. The test was how effici¬ 
ently we could carry out the defence effort. 
He said that “for the speedy execution of 
the defence effort, an emergency commit¬ 
tee of the Cabinet has been constituted to 
deal quickly with the day to day problems. 
It meets very frequently, receives reports 
almost every day and confers with officials 
of the defence and other Ministries. The 
work of the Government has become very 
heavv. There is hardlv any Minister who 
ftinctions at the same level as he used to 
before. Some of the officials put in as much 
as double the normal work or even more.” 

The Prime Minister said that no doubt 
all unnecessary work and expenditure 
should be eliminated. He mentioned some 
of the measures already taken by Govern¬ 
ment He did not agree that voluntary 
oi-ganisations like Bharat Sewak Samaj 
should be suspended. He said they were 
doing valuable work. It was important to 
harness the present national enthusiasm 
along useful lines. The people should be 
made to feel that they were doing some¬ 
thing for the war effort. Shri Nehru said 
that though some aspects of the Five Year 
Plan mav have to be struck down, the core’ 
of the Plan was highly important for the 
war. Agriculture was of the highgest im¬ 
portance and if the base was weakened, it 
would do immense harm. 

Similarly, power was of the essence 
and basic industrial development should 
continue. Some suyocrficial cuts in the 
Plans mieht really make no difference. 
Shri Nehru added that “any economy which 
comes in the way of the morale of the peo¬ 
ple is bad economy,” 
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INDIA WILL NOT ACCEPT CHINESE 
TERMS 

Says Shri Nehru 

The Prime Minister declared in the 
Lok Sabha on November Z9 that India 
would not accept Chinese terms and there 
would be no settlement on their conditions. 
He told a cheering House: “We shall conti¬ 
nue the fight until we win the final vic¬ 
tory, no matter how long it takes. We 
cannot tolerate invasion and occupation of 
Indian territory, and we will never submit 
to aggression, v/hatever happens. That is 
the firm resolve of every man, woman and 
child of India. We will take whatever help 
we can from friendly countries to meet the 
Chinese invasion.” Shri Nehru was answer¬ 
ing questions after making a statement on 
the situation along the frontiers. He had 
earlier made a similar statement in the 
Rajya Sabha. 

•K- # « 

SHRI NEHRU REPLIES TO 
MR. CHOU EN LAI 

The Prime Minister’s reply of Novem¬ 
ber 14 to the Chinese Prime Minister’s 
communication of November 4 as well as 
Mr. Chou En Lai’s letter, were made avail¬ 
able to both the Houses of Parliament on 
November 22 In his letter, analysing the 
three-point Chinese proposal, Shri Nehru 
says that it constitutes in effect a demand 
for surrender on terms which have to be 
accepted while the Chino.se forces in great 
strength are occupying large areas of 
Indian territory The objective of the 
Chinese propo.sal is to secure for them 
guaranteed occupation of the Indian areas 
which they claim in the Western and East - 
ern Sectors, while thev retain their right 
to negotiate- and negotiations failing—to 
enforce whatever tofritorial adjustments 
thev want in the Eastern Sector. Shri 
Nehru says the Chine.se nroposals in broad 
terms amount to tliis: because India has 
been pressing China to remedy the forcible 
alteration sinco Ih.l? of the ‘status quo’ in 
the Western sector. China has undertaken 
since Sentember R. lf)C2. deliberately and 
in cold blood, further massive aegression 
and occunied larger areas of Indian terri¬ 
tory: China is now making the magnanim¬ 
ous offer of rotpining the rains of the 
earlier argi-ession nius STich other gains 
from the latest aggression as it can .secure 
bv negotiations on the basis of its three- 
point proposals. 


This is a demand to which India will 
never submit, whatever the consequences j 
and however long and hard the struggle ' 
may be. We cannot do less than this if we 
are going to maintain the principles we 
cherish, namely, peace, good neighbourli¬ 
ness and peaceful co-existence with all our 
neighbours, including China. To do other- 
wi.se would mean mere existence at the 
mercy of an aggressive, arrogant and ex- | 
pansionist neighbour. 

Shri Nehru’s letter points out that the 
events since September 8, 1962, have com¬ 
pletely shattered any hope that anyone 
could have entertained about .settling 
India-China differences peacefully in ac- | 
cordance with normal international princi- j 
pies observed by all civilised Govern- j 
ments. He says this invasion came after ‘ 
12 years of constant and consistant endea- ^ 
vour on India’s part to maintain and deve- { 
lop friendly relations with China. It can i 
only point to only one conclusion that the < 
Government of China has taken a deliber- | 
ate and cold-blooded decision to enforce its | 
alleged boundary claims by military inva- I 
sion of India. It is this crisis of confidence ? 
which has to be dealt with. The three-point ■' 
proposals and the Chinese Prime Minister's | 
letter. Shri Nehru goes on to say, proceed on | 
the unilateral assumption that the line of j 
actual control created by the latest Chinese 
invasion of India should be accepted as 
part of the cease-fire arrangements and im- 
nlemented on that ground, and that the j 
boundary differences should be negotiated | 
thereafter between the two Prime Minis¬ 
ters. In brief, China will keep wbat it has 
secured by this further invasion and is pre¬ 
pared to negotiate on the rest. India can 
never agree to this position « 

The Chinese Prime Minister, in his let¬ 
ter of November 4, says India’s insistence 
on restoring the situation along the -boun¬ 
dary prior to September 8, amounts to put¬ 
ting on the Chinese Government humiliat¬ 
ing conditions such as are forced on a van¬ 
quished party. 

* * * 

MAINTAINING PRICES OF ESSENTlAt 
COMMODITIES GOVERNMENT TO 
TAKE VIGOROUS STEPS 

The Planning Minister, Shri Gulzarilal 
Nanda, assured the Rajya Sabha on Nov¬ 
ember 21 that Government would take 
vigorous steps to implement the measures 
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[already announced for maintaining prices 
‘ of essotilial commodities. But, he said, 
whiie Government would do its best to 
regulate the prices of essential commodi¬ 
ties, there could not be an absolute guar¬ 
antee that all prices would stay put. 

The decisions regarding prices of cot¬ 
ton textiles had been accepted by the 
industry and effect was now being 
of cotton textiles had been accepted by 
i the industry and effect was now being 
; given to them. The Ministry of Commerce 
sand Industry were appointing a controller 
of pfices and suppilos for drugs and phar- 
1 -naci.rtical products. A controller of wool¬ 
len textiles had already been appointed. 
The scheme for setting up wholesale and 
central stores and branch primary stores 
had been sanctioned and instructions had 
already been issued in this connection. He 
said a high-level committee of price stabil¬ 
isation was being constituted. 

Shii Nanda emphasised the iiceu to 
.step up production in both the public and 
private .sectors to keep prices under con¬ 
trol. On the need for checking black- 
xnarkciing and hoarding, the Minister said 
that no special steps were needed at the 
present stage as the tempo of the people 
and patriotic urge are there; moral and 
social sanctions will also do their part. If 
it was necessary to bring into operation 
provisions of the law to check this, there 
would be no hesitation on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment to do so. 

« « * 

DEFENCE OF INDIA BILL PASSED 

The Lok Sabha on November 28 pass- 
id with acclamation the Defence of India 
Bill which seeks to replace the ordinances 
issued by the President on the procla- 
nation of, the emergency. The object of 
he Bill is to provide for special measures 
10 ensure public safety and interest, the 
‘ountry’s defence and civil defence and 
or thb trial of certain offences. Winding- 
ip the debate, the Minister of State for 
dome Affairs, Shri B. N. Datar, gave the 
issurance that the Central and State Gov- 
imments would see to it that the provi¬ 
sions of the Bill were administered effec- 
Jvely and with propriety. At all levels, 
n^y would be implemented itemly, con- 
is+ent with the requirements of the emer- 
®iad also with fairness and huma- 
“ty. Shri Datar declared that Govern¬ 


ment would not tolerate any subversive 
acts. The defence of our independence 
was a matter of life and death for the 
country. The common will of the people 
was essential to drive back the enemy and 
keep up the morale of the nation. 

Kepiying to the debate on November 
27, Snn Datar said that Government had 
gone a long way lo remove the fears ex¬ 
pressed by memoers about the arbitrary 
use ol tne powers of detention under the 
Bill. They had accepted the suggestion 
that an older of detention should be 
passed only by Disliict Magistrates. He 
1 ejected the demand that giounds should 
be furnished to the person detained and 
that there should be advisory bodies simi¬ 
lar to those undei the Pieventive Deten¬ 
tion Act. The provisions available in nor¬ 
mal times, he said, would not be appro¬ 
priate during an emergency. The Minister 
also rejected the idea of introducing a 
penal provision to check abuse of powers 
by officials. Officers, he pointed out, were 
always subject to the conduct rules. 

Replying to the general debate on the 
Bill on November 26, the Law Minister, 
Shri A K. Sen, said that no Government 
worth the name could afford not to act 
when there was a systematic support by 
some sections of the people to the invader. 
He said he had every admiration for the 
resolution of the Communist Party which 
was the only line which could have been 
taken by any patriotic Indian. But ill 
would be wrong to argue that the passing 
of this resolution was sufficient guarantee 
that no member of the party would act in 
a prejudicial manner. The CJovernment 
had its own sources of information and it 
had to act accordingly. Shri Sen said thaf 
in every case where the emergency powers 
were exercised the utmost caution was 
taken. He declared that Government did 
not seek to appropriate any powers with¬ 
out the sanction of Parliament. They would 
do nothing which was not backed by law 
duiy enacted. About fears that the powers 
might be misused, Shri Sen said that the 
Bill specifically laid down that every 
authority should display the utmost res¬ 
traint. 

* * * 

SHRI NEHRTl ON INDIA-PAKISTAN 
RELATIONS 

In a statement in the Lok Sabha on 
November SI, Shri Nehru said that In 
the course of his talks with Mr. Doneail 
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Sandys and Mr. Averell Harriman the 
question of our relations with Pakistan 
came up. He explained to them that “it 
has always been our police to have friendly 
and cooperative relations with that coun¬ 
try. We regard such a policy as essential 
not only because of geography but because 
of common history, culture, language and 
many other bonds which have developed 
over long years. Our objective had always 
been to secure such relationship which is 
the only proper relationship between two 
neighbouring countries and peoples with 
such close bonds.” 

-qsBjj JO uoijsonb oqj pies njqaj^ uqg 
ruu' wan reretred to anu we expiainea tiiat 
anytniiig wmcii involved upsetting oi ttie 
present airangements would be veiy harin- 
lui to tlie people of Kashmir and the luture 
relations between India and Pakistan. But 
we were always ready to discuss this and 
otner matters with representatives of the, 
PaRisiun Government at any level. In 
tact, during the last few months we had 
suggested meetings at various levels, but 
there was no positive response iiom the 
other side. Mi-. Sandys and Mr. Harriman 
appreciated our position, but still suggest¬ 
ed that friendly discussions might help. 
Shri Nehru said he was agreeable to this, 
as indeed we ourselves had been suggest¬ 
ing some such meetings for some time 
past. He had explained to Mr. Sandys and 
Mr, Harriman that it was not however 
possible for us to bypass or ignore our 
basic principles. 

In reply to a question, Shri Nehru said 
there was no foundation for the BBC 
broadcast suggesting that a settlement on 
Kashmir would be based on partition 
Asked when and where the proposed meet¬ 
ings would take place, he replied that 
these details had not been settled yet. The 
Prime Minister’s attention was drawn to 
certain Press reports emanating from 
Rawalpindi suggesting various possible 
solutions, including a plebiscite. Shri 
Nehru said he had not seen these reports 
and added that it was not anyone else to 
suggest what kind or manner of talks we 
should have with Pakistan. Ealier in his 
statements, Shri Nehru said there had been 
long discussions with Mr. Sandys and Mr. 
Harriman about the Chinese invasion and 
our need of various types of equipment. 
Theae discussions were fruitful and we 
hope to get much of the equipment re¬ 


quired from the U.S. and Britain as well 
as from some other friendly countries. 

«• * * 

BILLS PASSED BY PARLtAMEN| 

The Lok Sabha passed, on November 
16, a Bill to amend me Electricity Supply 
Act. It relates to the Koyna hydroeiecinc 
project m Maharashtra State. The pro¬ 
ject IS financed by a loan from the World 
Bank. Under the loan agreement, the 
I'ates for the sale of electricity from the 
project are to be fixed so as to ensure a 
reasonable contribution towards the cost of 
expansion oL power facilities of the State 
Electricity Board. It was found that there 
would be some legal difficulties in trans¬ 
ferring the project to the Board, consistent 
with the loan agreement. This is sought to 
be overcome by empowering the Board to 
acquire the project on lea.se. 

The Lok Sabha passed, on November 
16, a Bill to amend the Company Law to 
enable the Boards oi Uirectois of companies 
to contribute to the Defence Fund or any 
other fund approved by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment for the purpo.se of national defence 
without any limit and without getting the 
sanction of the company in general meet¬ 
ing. The Bill replaces an ordinance al¬ 
ready promulgated for this purpose. There 
IS provision in the Bill for the disclosure 
of the amounts of contributions in the 
profit and loss account. It will remain in 
force only during the period of emergency. 

The Lok Sabha on November 20 pass¬ 
ed the Supplementary Demands for Grants 
amounting to over Rs. 100 crores, mostly 
for defence. Replying to the debate, the 
Deputy Minister for Finance, Shri Bhagat 
said this was the first instalment of sup¬ 
plementary demands, more would be asked 
for in the coming months. 

The Lok Sabha passed a Bill giving 
Government the power to arrest and in¬ 
tern any foreigner who has acquired Indian 
citizenship by birth or domicile^ The 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, Shri 
B. N. Datar said this had become neces¬ 
sary to regulate and control the conduct 
of Chinese, who had become Indian 
nationals. 

The Lok Sabha has passed a Bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to 
customs, as reported by the select com¬ 
mittee. The Bill aims at preventing smug¬ 
gling and helping development of honest 





trade. The Bill has also been passed by 
the. Rajya fiabha. 

’*^'The Lok Sabha on November 22 pass¬ 
ed the Pondicherry Administration Bill 
seeking to enable Government to continue 
the present administrative, arrangements 
in the former French establishments. 

Kajya Sabha Approves Four Bills: 
The Kaiya Sabha on i\ovember ly approv¬ 
ed of tour Bills which have already been 
passed by the Lok Sabha. One of these 
seeKs to amend the Company Law to en¬ 
able Boards of Directors of companies to 
contribute to the Defence Fund or any 
other fund approved by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. Another Bill passed permits the 
guardian of a child, whose father and 
mother are dead or have completely and 
finally renounced the world or whose 
parentage is not known, to give the child 
in adoption to any person, including the 
guardian himself. The House also passed a 
Bill empowering the Maharashtra Electri¬ 
city Board to acquire the Koyna Hydro¬ 
electric project on lease. The House re¬ 
turned a supplementary railways Bill 
authorising an appropriation of over 
Rs. 4.81 crores. 

The Lok Sabha on November 30 pass¬ 
ed the Bill seeking to double the rates of 
compensation to workmen in the event of 
death or disablement caused by accidents 
or occupational diseases. The wage limit 
for coverage is being increased from Rs. 400 
to Rs. 500 and the time limit for preferr¬ 
ing claims for occupational diseases is 
being liberalised. 

The Lok Sabha on November 28 pass¬ 
ed a Bill to amend the Employees’ Provi¬ 
dent, Fund Act. The Bill which has al¬ 
ready b^en adopted by the Rajya Sabha, 
seeks to enhance the rate of p^^’ovident 
fund contribution in four ii.dustries from 
6J per cent to 8 per cent of basic wages, 
deafness allowance and retaining allow¬ 
ance. The four industries are Iron and 
Steel, Paper, Cigarettes and electrical, 
mechanical or general engineering. 

The Rajya Sabha on November 26 pass 
ed the Bill to provide for the administra- 
'tton of Pondicherry. The Bill, which seeks 
to replace an ordinance, has already been 
by the Lok Sabha. 

The Lok Sabha on November 29 pass¬ 
ed the Warehousing Corporations Bill. Six 
years ago, under the enactment, two inter¬ 


dependent bodies, namely the Natie^:v| 
X^ooperative Development and Warrfiousi^|l 
board and the Central Warehousing Cdgl 
poration, were created. It has now bee®5| 
decided that the two bodies should 
tion independently under separate ena^^^j 
ments. 

The Lok Sabha on November 30 paS|^H 
ed the Bill to amend the Multi-Unit 
operative Societies Act. It seeks to 
vide for the transfer of assets and liabi¬ 
lities of Cooperative Societies in the event, 
of their reorganisation. ^ 

The Lok Sabha on November 28 pass- ^ 
ed the Bill seeking, among other things, tU;; $ 
facilitate the merger of the Bank of 
ner with the Bank of Jaipur. The banks 
concerned and the State Bank have beeh^'‘ 
of the view that after the merger, the 
name of the amalgamated bank should ' 
include a reference to both Bikaner and • 
Jaipur. This is not possible under the pre-f* 
sent law and hence the amending legis¬ 
lation. The Bill also provides for the wind¬ 
ing up of cetain minor State Associated ' 
Banks. 
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helpful features of General Knowledge, 
Grammar etc. 

INTERVIEW and VIVA-VOCE a speciality 


SAHITYA KENDRA 
A-121, College St. Market, Calcutta-12. 



fe; CmCKtT 

|:^giand-Au!itralia i'est Matciies 

First Ji'cst: I'iic liist Test Match played 
f ibetween Jsngiund and Australia at Bris- 
i bane on December 30 and January 1, 3, 4 
and 5, enued in an exciting draw. The 
■; scores weie:—Australia—404 and 3t)Z for 4 
■ decl.; England—309 and 273 for (i. 


Davis Cup inter-zone iinal beating India 
a-U, in iviadias on December 5. 

First, Kafaei Osuna beat Knshnan 8-6, 
2-0, V-a, u-o, 0-4 m the unlinished singles, 
xiien, in me doubles, K. Osuna and 
A. i^dlalox beat Jaideep Mukherjea and 
Dremjit Lai 10-8, 12-10, 6-4. 

Mexico established a 2-0 lead when in 


. Thougii the victory was of none bat to 
all appearances it looks that the best part 
. of the play was oi the England’s captain 
; Ted Dextei. His own reputation did hot 
.‘^seern to matter. But this match must go 
' down as a memoiuble success for Dexiei. 

And for Australia it v/ili seive as a warn- 
Jjlijlng for the remainder of the seiie.s. A 
'draw was the best possible decision. Nei¬ 
ther side deserved to be beaten. 

The teams were;— 


the unlinished singles Mexican emerged 
tiiumphant at 8-6, 2-6, 7-5, 6-8, 6-4. 

The decision was reached in 33 
minutes, but only alter Kiashnan had ex¬ 
tended his younger opponent to five sets, 
and even raised hopes among the eager 
home crowd that he might actually pull it 
off. 

Osuna iau.iched a net attack from the 
veiy start. But Krishnan playing coolly 
and with deliberation made some brilliant 


England: Dexter (captain) Cowdrey, 
Sheppard; Barrington, Parititt, Puilar, 
Knight; Titmus, Alan Smith, Trueman, 
Statham, Twelfth man: Allen. 

Australia: R. Benaad (captain), Lawry, 
Simpson, O’Neill, Harvey, Booth, Davidson, 
MacKay, Burge, Mekenzie, Jarman and 
Grout. 

FOOTBALL 

Rovers Cup 


passing shots which gave his the first two 
games and fourth set at 8-6. 

The crowd was frantic with delight. 
The fifth and final set began with Osuna 
serving. He won the first three games 
without much effort but Krishnan rally¬ 
ing sharply, got the next two. A great 
tussle of speed and court craft then held 
the crowd spellbound, each player seeking 
to establish mastery over the other. 


History was made at the Cooperage in 
•Bombay on November 25, though not all 
of it is worthy of repetition. For the first 
time in its 71-year history, the Rovers Cup 
was shared, Andhra Pradesh Police, by 
virtue of their skipper, Zuihqar winning 
the toss, kcejjing it lor the Imst six months. 
Their rivali in the final, East Bengal, of 
Calcutta, will hold it for the next six. 

The teams were;— 

Andhra Pradesh Police: Salcem, Moin 
■ Chand, Selah, Kaleem and Nayecm; Afzal 
and Jafiar; Yousuf Khan, Edward, Zulfiqar 
■;^nd Mohammad Yousuf. 

■ ’ East Bengal: Bose: Chanda, Ghosh, a’d 
Sinha, Ram Bahadur and Srikant Baner- 
iljee; Samajpati, Nandy, Baloo, Balaram and 
s'S. Chatterjee. 

TENNIS 

;|>avi9 Chip Challenge Round 

1;,/. Mexijjp made a clean sweep of the 


The tenth and last game went to five 
deuces. Krishnan finally lost the match 
when he sent a volley into the net. 

The doubles match between Premjit 
Lai and Jaideep Mukherjea (India) ' and 
Osuna and Palafox (Mexico) provided a 
ihillling fare to the dispirited Indian 
crowd. 

India opened the second set confidently 
vviiming the first two games. Both Osuna 
and Palafox made uncharacteristic errors 
at the net. They made a strong rally, 
however, and not only levelled the score 
at 3-3 but w’ent ahead to 1 and 4-3. Prem¬ 
jit then brilliantly held his service to comd 
abreast once more 4-4. Then the tenth 
game was a critical and hard fought affair 
with prolonged rallies. 

India held set points three times in the 
tenth game once in the 12th and? agmn 
thrice in the 16th but all proved of no 
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Slid the Mexicans took the second set at 
|6-10 after 55 minutes. The first set had 
^Hjiited 37 miutes. 

The third set proved an easy affair for 
^e Mexicans who took it at 6-4 in 21 
, ^inutes to claim the match in straight 
sets. 



On November 28, Prince Philip asked'?; 
that the closing ceremony be lengthen<sd| 
and that athletes be allowed freedom 
ilie arena. Prince Philip got his wish. % 
Athletes rode bicycles, formed brealc^:i» 
v;ay marching units and really let theif^-.i 
hair down. 


. Tn the remaining singles, the' second 
i'strings of Mexico nroved too good for 
^Premjit Lai and Akhtar Ali. 

Llamas defeated Premiit in the open¬ 
ing singles 6-2, 6-2, 6-3 while the non-play¬ 
ing. captain, Pancho Contreras was extend- 
;ed to five sets by Akhtar Ali, Contreras 
won 6-4, 2-6, 5-7, 6-4, C-4. 

7TH TtRITFSH EMPIRE AND COMMON- 
WEALTH G.\MES AT PERTH 

Australia toppled England from her 
posit’OT) as the top all-round 'British Com¬ 
monwealth sporting nation in British Em¬ 
pire and Commonwealth flames that ended 
in Perth (Australia) on December 1. 

The host conntiv Ijod ascendancy in 
two big snorts—tI'aolr and field and s'”i'Ti¬ 
ming—over all other co-mnotpovs and 6n''sh- 
ed with a grand total of 38 gold m'^dals of 
England’s 29 

At the 1958 Games in Cardiff. En^f- 
land won 2^1 gold medals to Australics’s 27 

Gndia did not take part in the meet 
booanse of National Emergency.) 

This year’s Games saw nine world re¬ 
cords set in swimming and new figures 
for the Empire Games set in 49 events in 
the track and field, ‘swimming, rowing and 
v/eightlifting. 

These have been happy Games with no 
bickering among athletes or officials and 
no seriously muddling by officialdom. 

Perth’s friendly people v nrked them¬ 
selves into the ground to make the visi¬ 
tors—athletes, officials and tourists—happv. 

The Games produced some outstand¬ 
ing personal performances, perhaps the 
best being bv Australian swimmers Dav;n 
Fraser and Murray Rose. 

Dawn, who says she likes steak and 
beer while training, won four gold medals. 

Murray, who is a vegetarian and 
swears by seaweed and wheat germ,, also 
collected four golds. 

Infonnal Ceremony 

The Games ended with one of the most 
informal ceremonies on record. 


EMPIRE GAMES 

MEDAL 

TALLY vy 

A,t the end of the 

seventh 

British Em-, , 

pi re and Commonwealth games, 

medal ; 

standings were; 

G 

S 

•''I 

) j 

Australia 

38 

36 

31'': 

England 

29 

22 

27 

NcvV Zealand 

10 

12 

lO 

Pakistan 

8 

1 

— . ■ 

Canada 

4 

12 

15 

Scotland 

4 

7 

3 

Ghana 

3 

5 

1 

Jam.aica 

3 

1 

1 

Kenya 

2 

2 

1 

Singapoi’e 

2 



Wales 

0 

2 

f..' 

Rhodesia 

_ 

2 

5 

Uganda 

1 

1 

4 

Bahamas 


1 


Trinidad and Tnbagn 

_ 


2 

Fiji 

— 

—— 

2 

Papua-New Guinea 


— „ 

1 

Barbados 

_ 

_ 

r ■ 

British Guiana 

_ 

. 

1 

Jer.sey 

— 


1 

Ma’ava 

— 

- 

1 

Noi them Ireland 

— 

— 

1 


SPORTS INFORMATION 
Kirgston '\''enue For 19GG Games 

The General Assembly of the Common- 
we.ilth Game.'! Federation on November 25 
at Perth, dcc’ded to bold the Games 
in Kingston. Jam.aica. The Games will be 
held in the first half of A-ugust. 

India, with N'‘w Delhi as the proposed 
sit"', was one of the original candidates but 
withdrew in October because her delegates 
woidd be unable* +o state their c^se here 
as India had withdrawn from the Games 
owmg to the trouble with China. 

It v'ill be the first time ever that bad¬ 
minton, for which A.sian countries like 
India, Singapore. Hong Kong and Malaya 
have been pressing, and shooting will be 
included in the Games. 

The Game.s I'ules stipulate two obliga- 
lory even is—athletics and swimming—and 

(ContUtved or, page 93} 



Appointments, Awards etc. 



APPOINTMENTS 

ji? The President has appointed Mr. Y. B. 
ivan as Minister of Defence and Mr, T. 
Krishnamachari as Minister cf Econo- 
ic and Defence Cooj’dinalion and Mr. K. 
Ehurantsah has been designated as Min- 
of Defence Production in the Defence 
'fiSSSinistry on November 14. 

St The appointment of Mrs. Vijaya- 
Iwkshmi Pandit as Governor of Maharash- 
was announced on November 14. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga was elected leader 
of the Swatantra Party Group in the Lok 
; Sabha and Mr. Dayabliai Patel leader of 
the Rajya Sabha on November 14. 

Mr. Jaisukh Lai Hath! has been ap- 
;;|»ointed Minister of Supplies in the Minis- 
’iry of Economic and Defence Coordination 
November 15. 

Mr. Sisouk Champassak has been ap- 

S ointed Ambassador of Laos in India on 
lOvember 15. 

Maj. Gen. Sardanand Singh, who retir¬ 
ed from the Army two years ago has been 
appvointed Director-General of Civil Def¬ 
ence on November 15. 

The British Colonial Office announced 
the appointment of Mr. Malcolm Macdo¬ 
nald as Governor of Kenya on November 
38, on the retirement of Sir Patrick Reni- 


son. 

Mr. Todor Zhikov w'^as unanimously 
elected Bulgarian Prime Minister on Nov¬ 
ember 19. 

Mr. M. S. Kannamwar, Minister for 
Buildings and Communications of Maha¬ 
rashtra, will succeed Mr. Y. B. Chavan as 
Chief Minister of the Stale, it was announc¬ 
ed on November 19. Mr. Kannanwar was 
unanimously elected leader of the Con- 
greas legislative party. 

Lt.-Gcn. J. N, Choudhury assximed 
charge as Chief of the Army Staff on Nov¬ 
ember 20, in place of Gen! P. N. Thapar, 
who was granted long leave. 

Mr. Ramchandra Dattatraya Sathe, at 
present Consul-General in Frankfurt, has 
been appointed High Commissioner for 
India to Tanganyika on November 21. 

Mr. Raghuvira has been elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Bharatiya Jan Sangh for the 
year on November 25. 

Mr. V. G. Deshpande, on November 25, 
^as been elected President of the next 
jion pf the Hindu Mahasabha to be held 
in Calcutta on December 30 and 31. 

Mr. Sjamarendranath Sen, till recent¬ 
ly Hijgh Commissioner for India in Austra¬ 


lia and New Zealand, has been appointed 
Ambassador to Algeria, 

Mr. P. Gautrey has been appointed' 
British Deputy High Commissioner in. 
Bombay on November 28. 

Maj. Gen. S. H. F. J. Manekshaw has 
been appointed Corps Commander of the 
NEFA sector in place of Lt.-Ccn. B. M. 
Kaul. 

The U.N. Security Council recemmend- 
ed unanimously on November 3(' that U 
Thant of Burma be chosen U.N. Scjretary- 
General to serve until November 3, 1966. 

Dr. N. V. Ra,ikumar, Indian Ambassa¬ 
dor to the Ivoi'y Coast, presented his let¬ 
ters of credence to the President of the 
Ivory Coast on November 30. 

The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies 
voted in Mr. Hermes Lima as Prime Min¬ 
ister. on November 30. 

The President, on the advice of the 
Prime Minister, has appointed Mr, Ratan- 
lal Kishori Lai Malaviya, as Deputy Min¬ 
ister of Labour and Employment on Dec¬ 
ember 1. 

Mr. Yadunath Kanal, Nepal’s Foreign 
Secretary, has been appointed Nepal’s 
ambassador to India on December 2. 

The Government of India has appoint¬ 
ed Mr. V. T. Dhejia, Secretary, Ministry 
of Finance, as member of the University 
Grants Commission on December 6. 

Mr, Shantilal Yithalbhai Patel, at pre¬ 
sent Counsellor (Commercial) in the Indian 
Embassy at Cairo, has been appointed 
Ambassador to Hungary on December 8. 

Lt.-Gen. S. P. Bhatia has taken over as 
Director of the Defence Institute of Physio¬ 
logy and Allied Sciences wdth effect from 
December 9. 

The 40-vear-old former school master, 
Dr. Julius Nyerere, took the oath pt office 
as first President of the Republic of Tanga- 
n^dka on December 8. Mr. Rashidl 
Kawawa. the former Prime Minister, is 
named Vice-President. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Mr. O. Pulla Reddy, Defence Secre¬ 
tary. retired from service on November 20. 

China’s Ambassador to India. Mr. Pan 
Tzu-li, has been relieved of his New Delhi 
post on November 23. 

AWARDS 

Dr. C. V. Raman has been elected mem¬ 
ber of the world-famous Academy of Philo¬ 
sophy of Sciences at Brussels on November 
14. 
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ARRIVALS 

Four U.S, Senators, led by the Senate 
Majority leader, Mr. Michael Mansfield, 
aiTived in New Delhi on November 18. 

Two delegations—one fiom the U.S A. 
and the other from Britain—led by Mr. 
Averell Harriman and Sir Richard Hull 
respectively, arrived in New Delhi on Nov¬ 
ember 22. 

Dr. Emileo Segre, American Nobel 
laureate and professor of Physics at Cali¬ 
fornia University, arrived in Bombay on 
November 23. 

A U.S. Army Medical Team arrived in 
Newfc Delhi on November 24 to advise the 
Indian Army on medical operation in cold 
weather conditions. 

An eight-member trade delegation 
from Burma arrived in New Delhi on Nov¬ 
ember 24 for talks with India. 

Duncan Sandys, Secretary of Slate for 
Commonwealth Relations, arrived in New 
Delhi on November 24 

The President of the Federal German 
Republic, Dr. Henrich Luebke, arrived in 
Delhi on November 26 on a 10-day State 
visit. 

Mr. Krupp, head of the German Krupp 
Industrial Combine, arrived in Calcutta on 
November 27. 

Sir Garfield Barwick, Australian Min¬ 
ister for External Affairs, arrived in New 
Delhi on December 1. 

Nepal’s Foreign Minister Dr. Tulsi 
Girl arrived in New Delhi on December 5. 

OBITUARY 

Dr. S. C. Mukeriee (901 f rmer Secre¬ 
tary of the .Tallianwalla Bagh National 
Memorial Trust, died in Amritsar on Nov¬ 
ember 14. 

The celebrated French portrait painter, 
Jean Gabriel Domergue. collapsed and died 
in Pans on November 16 

Prof. Niels Bohr (77), a distinguished 
Danish Physicist and the Nobel Prize Win¬ 
ner in Phvsics, died in Copenhagen on 
November 19. 

Mr. Rene Coty, former French Presi¬ 
dent. died in Paris on November 22 

Ustad Bhai Lai Mohammed, a noted 
musician, died in Lahore on November 27. 

Mr. Sukhsampattirai Bhandari. noted 
Hindi scholar, died in Indore on Novem¬ 
ber 28. 

Princess Wilhclmlna. former oueen of 
the Netherlands, died in Hague on Novem¬ 
ber 28. 


GAMES AND SPORTS 

(Continued from page 91) hj 

list 11 others from which seven are to 
picked. 

The seven optional events chosen to be i 
staged at the next Games in Jamaica ai®: 
badminton, boxing, cycling, fencing, shoot* . 
ing, weightlifting and wrestling. V 

It was also decided to add the decath-, i 
Ion and a 20-mile (32 kilometres) road walk 
to the athletic events and the 220'metW!' f 
butterfly stroke in the women’s swimming, - 
Brumel honoured ^ 

Valeri Brumel, the Soviet Union’s 
world high jump record-holder, has been i 
voted the Sportsman of the Year for the ’ 
second yeai running in a poll conducted J 
by the International Sport Correspondent, 
a sports magazine published in Stuttgart 
on December 1. ' 

Sportswriteis from 26 countries took 
part in the poll. 

Darmon wins in 98-game tussle 

A 98-game lawn tennis match, with a 
66-game las^ set (29-27) had the game’s 
historians thumbing through the record ■ 
books on December 9 at Paris. 

In a 4-1/4-houv tussle, Pieiie Darmon, ’• 
28, beat 26-ycar-old tcllow Frenchman • 
Jear.-Noel Gnnda 8-10, 9-7, 6-2, 29-27 on j 
December 8, semi-final of the Albeit Canet 
Cup tournament in Pans. 

The final set is one of the longest in 
first-class singles competftion A 38-36 set 
was played by E F Benson and A. Twinn 
at Camhiidgc, England, about the turn of 
the ceritury, according to some records. ^ 

The Darmon-Giinda marathon is two 
games shoit of the 100 games (three hour# 
and 10 minuicsl played by American | 
Budge Patty and C/cch-born Jaroslav 
Drobny, now ol Biitain, in 1955 When '! 
level m the third set, they agreed to share , 
the tie with the score (Drobny first) 21-19, 

8 - 10 , 21 - 21 . ' i 

Drobny and Patty battled through 93 ^ 
game's (4-1/4 hours) at Wimbledon in 1953; ^ 
Dronby won 8-6, 16-18, 3-6, 8-6, 12-10. 

A 36-34 first set was played in a 135- 
game (4-3/4 hours) doubles in Los Angeles t 
in 1949 Ted Schroeder and Bob Falkeii-t| 
burg beat Richardo Gonzales and Hugh « 
Stewart 36-34. 3-6, 4-6, 6-4, 19-17 in an all* i 
American match 1 
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fey 14. Art 14 of the Constitution relating 

equality before the law was suspended 
§|bf the duration of emergency. 

• 15. All medically fit university stud- 

yertts in the country will be required to join 
fthe N.C.C. compulsorily, it was announced 
’ by Home Minister Shastri. 

' The U S.A. has offered to supply India 
60,000 tons of wheat and 20,000 tons of rice 
every month to help her auffm.ent food 
ietocks, if needed, during the emergency. 

. 16. The Chinese launched a massive 
onslaught on all forward Indian positions 
In the Walong ai-ea in an all-out effort to 
overrun the outer ring of the Town’s defen¬ 
ces. 

South Korea and Bhutan joined the 
Colombo Plan. 

U.S A, launched rochet Satur. 

17. President Kasavubu has declared a 
State of emergency in Leopoldville Pro¬ 
vince, gfter a wave of lawlessne.ss there. 

18. Indian ti'oops have vdthdrawn from 
Walong. They held the massive enemy 
attack for more than twentyfour hours and 

' fell back to new defensive positions. 

19. India suffered a staggering mili¬ 
tary setback m NEFA in the last three days. 
Bomdila fell to the enemy which is only 

, 100 miles from the plains of Assam. 

/ *The firm and resonant tones of the 
r Prime Minister Nehru .sounded a clarion 
I'Call to the nation declaviucr that he wants 
i to take the pledge here and now that we 
shall .see this matter to the end, and the 
end will have fo victory for India. 

India annealed to Britain for a mas¬ 
sive arms suoplv on a continuing basis to 
help beat back the Chinese af»gressors. 

1 The Lok Bahha tn-day voted the •juo- 
' nlementar^’■ demands for grants totalling 
Rs. 100 crores mostly for use in meeting 
the Chinese aggres<^ion 

India and the Soviet Union .signed a 
t new shipping agreement further strengthe¬ 
ning the Tndo-Si^et Shipping Service. 

A site in Omsa has been selected for 
the manufacture of M.T G fighters. 

All Chinese nationals or porsons of 


Chinese origin living in Assam and five 
border districts of West Bengal and sus¬ 
pected of activities prejudicial to the in¬ 
terest of India have been ordered to be 
interned. 

Dr. Fidel Castro has offered to let the 
Soviet Union remove its Illyushin-28 bom¬ 
bers from Cuba, as demanded by +he 
United States. ** 

SI. The Chinese Government arinfcunc- 
ed early today that its troops would cease¬ 
fire along the entire Sino-Indian border 
from mid-night tonight and would with- 
diav; to positions 20 kilometeres behind 
the lines of actual control which existed 
between China and India on November 7, 
1959. 

President Ayub Khan asked America 
to secure from India a settlement of the 
Kashmir issue and told the U.S.A. that 
this was the best time to intercede. 

In a countrywide operation, the police 
took into custody over 350 members of the 
Communist Party of India 

It was announced that the FLN Fede¬ 
ration for France was dissolved. 

The U.S. Defence Secretary ordered the 
Naval Block.ade of Cuba to be lifted imme¬ 
diately. 

President Ayub Khan warned the. 
United States that Pakistan would quit the 
CFiNTO and SEATO alliances if she found 
that these pacts were of no use. 

2Z. Thirty-two days after their trea- 
chort'us invasion of India, the Chinese uni¬ 
laterally ceased fire since last night. 

The Australian Government has-'offered 
to s”iPo]y weapons and other materials to 
a.ssisl India in its war with China. 

Mr. E. M. S. Namboodiripad, General 
Secretary of the Communist party of India, 
was arrested in New Delhi.. 

Britain and Nayasaland agreed on a 
new constitution to give Nayasaland home 
rule within th<? Central African Federation. 

Two military missions from Britain 
and the United States to assist India’s 
defence needs and six Dakota aircraft from 
Canada landed at Palam. 

ZZ. A squadron of 12 American C-130 
■^fd^t^•|"v Trartsoort Aircraft, lent bv th4 
U S Government to help India’s internal 
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tiansport^, probkmc 4urbag the'* present 
bor'der conflict with China, landed at Palam. 

The Government of India categorically 
denied a reported allegation made in the 
Pakistan National Assembly that there had 
been some kind of a secret defence treaty 
between India and the U.S.A. 
fy Censorship has been imposed with im¬ 
mediate effect on all postal and telegraph 
communications to and from China. 

24. Pakistan accused the U.S.A. of 
“ liUking a local border affair” between 
In^ia and China into “expanding full-fledg¬ 
ed giv)bal war” for its own benefit. 

Communist China has offered to sign 
a non aggression pact with Pakistan. 

The United States Air Foice launched 
a Satellite using a Thor-Agena rocket. . 

25. Gautemalan An Force planes 
bombed the palace of President Miguel 
idigias Fuenkes in a short-lived revolt 
ag mist his right-wing government. 

The National Defence Council decided 
to set up a nine-member Military Affairs 
Committee under the chairmanship of the 
Defence Minister. 

Supporters of President de Gaulle 
swept ahead in the final round of elections 
lor new members of the French National 
Assembly. 

Beitrand Russell said that Anglo-Ame- 
Tcan aims supplies for India paved “the 
most grave danger” to peace. 

26. Dr. K. I. Singh, former Prime Min¬ 
ister of Nepal, said in Kathmandu that 
“China has definitely committed a mas¬ 
sive aggression against India.” 

27. An agreement for the supply of 
British arms and military requirement in 
India without payment but within an 
agreed financial limit was signed in New 
Delhi. 

Swedish Premier Tage Erlander said 
his government has authorized the Bofors 
factory to continue to supply arms to 
India! 

The Union Government decided to 
raise the age of retirement of Central Gov¬ 
ernment employee.^ from 55 to 58. 

28. The Lok Sabha passed unanimously 
the Defence of India Bill which confers 
sweeping emergency powers on the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The U.N. General Assembly’s Special 
Political Committee voted in favour of 
independence for Oman by 41 to 48, thus 
providing the necessary two-thirds ipajo- 


Hty vote' to assunie ado|>tiQlii of the rs* 

, solution by the Assembly. . > * « 

The Union Government has decided to 
take over from the Government of Mysore 
the Kolar Gold Rlining Undertaking with 
effect fiom December 1, 1963. 

29. The Prime Minister of India ’ancl 
the President of Pakistan have agreed to 
nuke a renewed attempt to settle the 
Kashmir issue in an effort to improve Itido* 
P.ik relations. 

The Algerian Communist Party iias 
been banned by Mr Ahmed Ben Bella’$ 
Governiiieiit. 

The Sov'ct Union ^vas reported to have 
closed ?dl its consular offices in China. . 

Ch\neso identified the November 7, 
line f>f actual control, the crux of its 
ceasefire proposal, with the positions now 
heir] by its troops in Ladakh. 

Pakistan’s Trade Minister Wahiduz- 
Zaman s n-'f in Rav'alpindi that his country 
^roiild estend its trade with Cornmunist 
Bioc Countries. 

30. Iiui.a ha.s joined the International 
Coffee Agreement with effect from to-day, 

DECEMBER 

2. The Central Executive Committee 
of the Communist Paity of India adopted 
a re.solution extending full support to the 
positions taken bj' the Goveinmcnt of India 
in regald to the Chinese announcement of 
cea.se-fire and the proposals contained in 
the Chinese Note of November 21. 

Pakistan has made it "^lear that it is 
not interested in the defence of the Sub¬ 
continent against China. Irrespective of 
any accord with India on Kashmir, Pakis¬ 
tan v/ill remain wedded to a policy of 
friendship with China. 

The Maharaja of Sikkim. Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, has promulgated the Sikkim 
Public Security Rules. 1962, which extend¬ 
ed to the whole of State. 

3. it was announced by U.S. Defence 
Department that the Russians had begun 
taking their bombers out of Cuba. 

4. It was reported that a “substantial 
number” of Indian troops had been trans¬ 
ferred from the Indo-Pakistan border lar¬ 
gely to the eastern sector to deal with the 
Chinese aggression. 

Mr. Y. B Chavan, Defence Minister, 
told the Lok Sabha that the Soviet Union 
would deliver “a few” MIG fighters to 
India this month “or a little later”. 

5. It was reportad* that the Chinese 
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ral Congoifisr 

^^Ile capture ot Uie JNoilii Katangan 
Kangolo, where an isolated gaui- 
l^£t4|6UU JSLatangan gendaimtb loyai to 
Tshombe had been holding out 
sbruary. 

Cuban Council of Ministers 
jed the nationalisation f ot all pii> 
pwned clothing, textile, footwear 
la^dwaie business in Cuba, 
titely’a Communist Paity, the biggest 
>rn Europe, bluntly condemned 
and pledged solidarity with 

Tiacty-four sick or wounded Indian pri- 
ij,held by Chinese Commumst troops 
turned ovei to Indian Red Cross at 
,. lUa. 

\ Ah agreement was signed in New 
^lb,i for the gitt of 8,000 tons of paper 
’'every yeai to India by Sweden lor the 
next five yeais foi the pin pose of printing 
Mad distributing text books free to poor 
and needy childien in piimary schools. 

6. The Piime Minister, Mi. Nehiu 
declaied that India would force the Chi- 
H hfese aggressors out if they did not with- 
fiom Indian teiritory. 

* ' India has decided to close down her 
Coiisulates-Geneial in Lhasa and Shanghai 
ifiom December 15 and called upon China 
to wind im her Consulates-General in Bom- 
t!)6ty|and Calcutta from the same date 
, Dei^ite their professions of withdrawal 
f the Chinese still reported to be in strength 
in.the Tenga Valley, about 15 miles south 
m Bomdila 

» Premier Georges Pampidou formed a 
new* French Goveinment that held over all 
‘"thfe l^y ministers from his outgoing cabi- 
het j 

7/it was reported that the Chinese 
Communist troops which had advanced to 
fko pass, south of Bomdila, pulled 
a few miles on December 1. 

I 1 PSlI^sident Salazar of Portugal said in 
^irfeterpew that Portugal “will not hesi- 
• tate%> cnish with all our forces any upris- 
in Northern Angola or any other 
f rortiiguese territory 
. was reported that Rmssia told the 
^JWsarmament Conference, she was ready 
to enci a]^ nuclear tests by January 1 

American loans totalling 29 5 mil- 
debars to finance ‘the expansion of 
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Indijte, 

loSp' , .. ^ 

sador Mr. K. Galttftith. 

8 . It was reported that China wafSa to 
maintain civil posts at Dhola and Longju 
t vt-n aftti hei aimed foices had withdrawn 
from NEFA. 

Gurkha troops were flown into the tiny 
sultanate of Brunei to grapple with a “s«P 
ret army” which seized control of a vagt 
oil plant in Sena and attacked police posts. 

It was reported that the Chinese have* 
occupied 2,500 square miles of additional 
Indian territory—2,000 square miles * an 
Ladhak and 500 sq miles m NEFA, from 
the time they launched their massive 
attack in both sectors on October 20 and 
upto November 21, when they declared a 
unilateral cease-fire. 

Tanganyika’s 43-year link with the 
British Crown was severed when Tanga¬ 
nyika became the iourth Republic within 
the Commonwealth. 

9. The Chinese Foieign Ministry reject¬ 
ed as “utterly unacceptable” what it called. 
India’s “biqzen demands” for bnngmg 
cibout an end to the Sino-India border dis;^ 
pute and indicated that its own proposals 
provided the only acceptable basis. 

The Chinese government has notified 
the Inidan government that it is closing its 
two consulate-genei al in Calcutta and 
Bombay because India had “obstructed” 
their functioning and “wrecked” the con¬ 
sular agreement between the two coun¬ 
tries 

The two-year old State of emergcA^r 
m Nepal was extended by King MaheniArd. 

It was reported that fighlmg was itUI 
going on in Sena in Brunei. Sena was H&j 
captured by the Government. 

Di Rajendra Prasad called for a com¬ 
pact war cabinet. 

About 700 Buddhist monks in Colombo 
have condemned China and said that Phinn 
was seeking to destroy India, the l^d of 
Buddha’s birth, after havmg destroyed 
Buddhism in Tibet. 

10. Leaders of six non-aligned Afro- 
Asian nations, met in Colombo to work out 
a formula for getting India and China to 
meet and resolve their border disiJute. 

Mr Nehru ruled oqt the ta||b with 
China on the basis of her three-point 
pioposal. * * 
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; WORK FOR VICTORY^ 


Your job is vital to vlaory. India demands all hands to work—> 
•nd work more for Increased praduetlon to nrenfthen our flsktinf 
forces, to build up the natlen't resources and strlklnf power on 
ait fronts. 

At foundry and lathe, machine shop and jiant industrial plant, 
shall all hands strive the harder to raise productivity, boon output. 
Let vital supplies flow In an unending stream to the front Um as well as 
for the nation's domestic needs. 



GREATER PRODUCTION^ 
STRONGER DEFENCE 



EDITORIAL 


Aftermath Of 

As the initial shock of Chinese aggres¬ 
sion on India’s borders and our subsequent 
military debacle seems to have subsided, it 
is now proper time for reappraisal of the 
causes and consequences of China’s trea¬ 
cherous behaviour. Various reasons have 
been put forth for China’s military venture 
against the country which befriended and 
supported the Communist regime since its 
very inception. Despite the criticism at 
home and abroad, India tried its best to 
put Communist China in the U.N. and thus 
give her recognition and respectibility 
among other members of the world body. 
It was said that we were taken unawares 
by the massive Chinese attack and were 
surprise^ at the wanton step taken by 
China to annex Indian territory. But the 
history of Sino-Indian relations for the last 
few years amply prove that China had been 
steadily committing aggression in Ladakh 
and other border points of India while pay¬ 
ing lip service to the five principles of co¬ 
existence. It is a travesty of tinth to say 
that India was not aware of the aggressive 
intentions of People’s China. The fact is 
that we had been shouting “Hindi-Chini 
^ai Bhai” and trying to cultivate good- 
iS^hbourly relations while China had been 
healthily preparing for a military attack 
on us. Whenever China invaded and occu¬ 
pied Indian territory, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment did nothing to push put the Chinese 


Chinese Attack 

t 

except sending a strong protest note every 
time. It was never thought by the Indian 
Government, which is pledged to solving 
disputes by peaceful negotiations, that 
China would be foolhardy enough to launch 
a full scale attack on neighbourly India. ^ 
For this reason India did not strengthen ' 
her military posts at the border areas and 
when China attacked with full massive 
military force we were taken by surprise 
and suffered military reverses. Even 
Pandit Nehru had to admit in his speech 
on October 25 that until the “severe shock” 
of the Chinese attack on NEFA “we were 
getting out of touch with reality in the 
modern world and we were living in an 
artificial atmosphere of our own creation.” 

The deceit and trickry of China is ap¬ 
parent from the history of Sino-Indian bor¬ 
der dispute. The Chinese issued some 
maps showing large parts of Indian terri¬ 
tory as Chinese. When their attention 
was drawn to discrepancies in their maps, 
they replied that the maps were old ones 
and the Communist regime had no time to 
revise them. They did not mention that 
they had any border adjustments to be 
made with India. India’s northern border 
had always been a peaceful one, well mcog- 
nised by both sides. There was no bouft*. 
dary question till the Government of China 
created it by intruding into Indian terri¬ 
tory in 1957 and two years later putting 
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^^orward claims to large areas of India, would withdraw to positions 20 kilometres 
lifting the last five years Chinese forces (12J miles) behind the lines of actual con- 
piave continuously extended their aggies- trol which existed between China and 
5 ^Ve intrusions into Indian territory in the India on November 7, 1959. The Chinese 
^f^adakh sector and have been forcibly and Government _ identified the November 7, 
[.imilaterally altering the long established 1959 line of actual control with the position 
^pfatus quo of the boundary. In 1957-58 the occupied in Ladakh by its troops on Nov- 
^Chinese had made a road in Aksai Chin and ember 21, 1962. The Chinese announce- 


„When India protested the Chinese said that 
was an old caravan route in long use by 
' the Chinese. For the first time on Septem- 
/i>er 8, 1959, the Chinese Prime Minister put 
a claim to areas amounting to 50,000 

S uare miles of Indian territory. There- 
ter the Chinese, while proclaiming that 
they were anxious to settle the boundary 
dispute by negotiations, surreptitiously 
continued their unlawful occupation of 
Indian territory. In April 1960, China 
agreed that the officials of the two Govern¬ 
ments should meet and settle the border 
dispute. While the officials were having their 
talks, the Chinese continued to intrude into 
Indian territory. By the middle of 1961, 
Chinese forces had come nearly 70 mile.s 
south west of where they had been in 1958 
in Ladakh. They established check posts 
in areas occupied by them and constructed 
roads connecting their posts with their 
bases in the rear. Between July and Sep¬ 
tember 1962, the Chinese set up 32 new 
posts in Ladakh. On September 8, 1962, 
this policy of Chinese encroachment on 
Indian territory was extended to the east¬ 
ern sector, where there had been no conflict 


ment put India in a terrible dilemma. If 
India accepted the Chinese terms, then she 
had to yield the territory forcibly occupied 
by the enemy. If she re.iected the cease¬ 
fire, then she had to continue the unequal 
fight and suffer, more damage. It would 
also have given China an opportunity to 
dub India as a war-monger. Leaders of 
the opposition parties in Parliament (which 
was in session in those days) except the 
Communists described the Chinese offer of 
unilateral cea.se-fire as a notorious mano¬ 
euvre calculated to cause disruption in 
India, and urged the Government to conti¬ 
nue the national war c'ffort with redoubled 
vigour. The Indian Government rejected 
the imaginary line of November 7, 1959, 
and demanded that China should restore 
the status ouo as it prevailed before Sep¬ 
tember 8, 1962, if China was sincere to 
settle the border problem peacefully. 
Though there is no fighting on the border 
since the cease-fire, the Chinese have shown, 
no inclination to withdraw from the areas 
they have occupied in Ladakh. In NEFA 
they are still in south of Thagla ridge, 
about 20 miles south of McMahon Line. 


of any kind except for the Chinese intru¬ 
sion into Longju area in August 1959 and 
April 1962. For the first time, Chinese 
personnel intruded south of the Thagla 
ridge into the north-western corner of 
NEFA. On October 20, 1962, Chinese forces 
commenced a massive attack on Indian 
posts in both Ladakh and NEFA and began 
a large scale invasion of Indian territory. 
Within one month, the Chinese occupied an 
additional 2,000 .square miles in Ladakh and 
overran about 40 Indian posts in that area. 
In NEFA, the Chinese traversed nearly 200 
miles south from the McMahon Line to the 
rim of the Assam plains. 

After damaging India’s political and 
militapr reputation by inflicting a series of 
humiliating reverses on our forces, the 
Chinese Government, on November 21, 
1962, suddenly and unexpectedly announc¬ 
ed that its troops would cease-fire along the 
entire Sino-Indian border immediately and 
from Pec, 1, the Chinese “frontier guards” 


There has been much speculation as to 
what was the Chinese aim to attack India 
and why after a month she ceased fire sud¬ 
denly and umlaterally. There is now no 
doubt left that the invasion of India was 
premeditated and carefully planned by 
China. The load building programme in 
Tibet and in particular the roads to the 
passes in the Himalayas, the establishment 
of bases and aerodromes and the concen¬ 
tration of 16 divisions in Tibet, all point to 
this fact. The immediate and main aim of 
China to invade India was to annex the 
Indian terrifory which China claimed as 
her own. China has succeeded in this aim 
and has occupied 2500 square miles of 
Indian territory in. addition to the 12,000 
square miles which she had occupied dur¬ 
ing the last five years. But China had 
other objectives also in attacking In^a. 
China wanted to weaken India economically 
and politically and push her in the West¬ 
ern Camp and make ber relinquish ^ 
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policy of non-alignment. China considers 
India a big and powerful rival in Asia and 
wanted to humiliate her. This would have 
overawed other Asian countries and compel¬ 
led them to look towards China as a big 
brother. China also wanted to show to 
Russia that the policy of peaceful coexist¬ 
ence could not be applied to non-commun¬ 
ist countries and Russia was wrong in 
avoiding a war over Cuba. 

China was compelled by the situation 
which unfolacd alter the attack on India 
to call a halt on her aggressive aims. The 
impact ol Chinese attack on India had 
leverberalions throughout the world. More 
than 100 countries expressed their sympatny 
and support for India and conaemned the 
wanton act of China. Britain and America 
rushed^ arms and latest war weapons to 
help India. Canada, Australia and France 
also announced their readiness to supply 
war material. India stood like one man to 
fight the aggressor. The nation was united 
as never belore. All these happenings up¬ 
set the Chinese calculations and the Chinese 
Government realised that the prolongation 
of hostilities would spell a ruin for China. 
China was not prepared for a full scale war 
with India which gained the full moral and 
military support of Britain and the USA. 
Russian sympathy with Chinese aim was 
also lukewarm. These circumstances com¬ 
pelled China to announce a cease-fire un¬ 
ilaterally. 

The Chinese aggression made India to 
distinguish beLween I'riends and foes. While 
the -Western countries demonstrated their 
active and material support to India and 
the non-aligned nations expressed sympathy 
with her, Pakistan saw a God-sent oppor¬ 
tunity in India’s hour of peril and tried to 
take adA/antage of India’s difficulties. All 
the latent enmity of Pakistan towards India 
came into open. An anti-Indian hysteria 
gripped the Government officials, *■ public 
leaders and the press of Pakistan. Most 
vitriolic tirade was let loose against the 
USA and Britain—Pakistan’s allies in 
SEATO and CENTO—for supplying arms 
to India. Charge was levelled against these 
two countries that they were ‘arming’ India 
n6t against China but against Pakistan. 
Some newspapers even pleaded for a break 
with the Western allies whom they called 
“false friends”, and even threatened to tun 
to Moscow if the Western allies paid no 
^>ie«d to Pakistan’s warning against arming 


India to fight the Chinese aggression. 
Paxistani Ministers were more vociferov#^ 
in their abuse againsc India and Weste^^ 
countries. Z. A. Bhutto (industries Min%iv| 
ler) said that Pakistan would not yield 
any foreign pressure to Keep silent on tlwj 
Rashniii issue in view of the Sino-India^^ 
contiici. He said: “If India could occupjf^^' 
Kashmir, it must have occupied Chine^l'^t 
lerniory on the border. Who knows whert^ 
the border between the two countries lies,”! ^ 
Mr. Faziul Qadar Chowdhury (Minister 
Information) said that the Indian Govern.* '!; 
ment was trying to ‘cash in’ on its bordeJr,;* 
conflict with China in order to maintain mi t 
“arms build-up” in India. According to 
him the Sino-lndian conflict was “nothing .. 
but border incident—a local matter.” Mr.,,':- 
Qadir (Finance Minister) said that if the 
USA slopped aid to Pakistan it would be , 
“a blessing in disguise.” President Ayub 
Khan, on November 21, 1962, warned the -i 
USA that Pakistan would quit the SEATO 
and CENTO alliances if she found that 
these pacts were of no use. He asked 
America to secure from India a settlement • 
of the Kashmir issue and told the USA that : 
this v/as the best time to intercede. Mr. Z. ’ 
A. Bhutto said on November 26 that it was : 
wrong to' believe that Pakistan would side 
with India in the Sino-lndian conflict if the ■ 
Kashmir issue was solved. He said that 
Pakistan’s friendship with China v/as “un¬ 
conditional” and Pakistan “would not bar¬ 
ter it away.” It was reported on Novem- : 
ber 24 that Pakistan was being offered a 
mutual defence pact by China and Karachi 
was seriously studying the offer. The black¬ 
mailing tactics of Pakistan at last bore 
fruit. The American and British emissa¬ 
ries, Averell Hari iman and Duncan Sandys, 
made Pandit Nehru agree to revive the 
Kashmii issue and .settle it with Pakistan. 

On November .30, 1962, it was simultaneous¬ 
ly announced in New Delhi and Rawalpindi 
that India and Pakistan had determined to 
resolve their differences on Kashmir and 
other is.sue and Indo-Pak negotiations would 
be initiated at the ministerial level. The ; 
first ministerial meeting was held at Rawal-- " 
pindi on December 26-28, 1962, and the 
second meeting began in New Delhi on . 
January 15, 1963. On the eve of Indo-Pak 
talks in Rawdlpindi, China and Pakistan . 
announced “complete agreement in princi¬ 
ple” in regard to the alignment of the com- / 
mon border between China ('Sinkiang) and 
the Pak-occupied Kashmir. It sho^d be • 
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i|«membered that the sovereignty of the 
ferhole Kashmir-China border lies with India 

t d Pakistan’s position in Kashmir is that 
an aggressor. Any agreement between 
«3.r«k and China over Kashmir border is 
legally null and void. It is premature to 
l^edict how the Indo-Pak ministerial talks 
Ijivill solve the 16-year-old Kashmir tangle. 

Pakistan has failed to offer an alternative 
^‘io plebiscite and India will never agree to 
^ebiscite in Kashmir which is a legal part 
|‘of India. While the Indo-Pak talks are 
^progressing, the Pakistani press and offi- 
; tials are busy carrying on their insidious 
tirade against India. The hopes of Indo-Pak 
'accord will remain very dim unless the 
Pakistani leaders and the press change their 
. attitude of hostility towards India. 

Among the so-called neutral or non- 
aligned nations no one except Malaya and 
Cyprus has cOme forward to condemn the 
Ciunese armed aggression on India. Their 
efforts had been mainly concentrated on 
making China and India agree to mutual 
t^ks tor solving the border dispute. Even 
the six-nation Colombo meeting failed to 
condemn Chinese attack on India. They 
only proposed to make suggestions to China 
and India for solution oi the border pro¬ 
blem. Ceylon’s Prime Minister, Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike, had been to Peking with the 
proposals and she said that she received a 
“positive response” from there. On Janu¬ 
ary 10, 1963, Mrs. Bandaranaike arrived in 
New Delhi with the proposals and the 
Chinese response to them. On January 13, 
Pandit Nehru revealed that China had not 
accepted the Colombo proposals. On Janu¬ 
ary 14, India decided to accept the princi¬ 
ples underlying the Colombo proposals 
without committing herself to the details 
of these proposals in their present form. On 
January 15, Mr. Ofori-A1ta, Justice Minister 
of Ghana, said that he would be visiting 
Peking to discuss with Chou-Enlai the pos¬ 
sibilities of a reconsideration of China’s 
negative* response to the Colombo propo¬ 
sals in the light of India's favourable reac¬ 
tion to them. The Colombo proposals 
alongwith China’s respon.se shall be placed 
before the Indian Parliament when it 
meets on January 21. A spokesman of the 
Indian Eastern Ministry stated on January 
13 that by and large the Colombo propo¬ 
sals, as clarified by Mrs. Bandaranaike and 
her colleagues, “provide fojt the principle 
that the latest Chinese aggression should 
be undone’*. Until tltese proposals are 


made public, it is difficult to say how far 
they agree to our original stand that China 
should restore the status quo prior to Sep¬ 
tember 8, 1962, before the two countries 
could revert to discussions. If the propo¬ 
sals fall short of our repeated avowals that 
the Chinese must vacate the territory occu¬ 
pied by them after September 8, 1962, and 
we agree to accept them, it will be a great 
blow to our prestige and honour. 

18-1-1963. 


There is no better way, possibly no 
other way, to make someone we love 
happy, tnan through our own happiness. 

—Liucy Freeman and Harold Greenwald 

* * * 

There is only one way to happiness and 
that IS to cease worrying about things 
which are beyond the power of our will. 

—Epictetus 

* * * 

The man who can’t ask, can’t learn. 

There is no substitute for work. It’s 
the price oi success. —Col. “Red” Blaik 

* * -K- 

When you share a sorrow, it lessens. 
When you share a joy, it increases. 

—il^lph Waldo Emerson 

* * * 

Happiness grows at your own fireside 
and IS not picked up in stranger’s gardens. 

—Douglas Ferrold 

« « * 

No man ever became great or good ex¬ 
cept through many and great mistakes. 

—William Ewart Gladstone 

* * « 

The object of living is work, experi¬ 
ence, happiness. There is joy in work. All 
that money can do is buy us someone else’s 
work in exchange for our own. jThere is 
no happiness except in the realization that 
we have accomplished something. 

—Hanry Ford 

♦ * * 

Teachers of speech believe that ninety 
per cent of all daily friction is caused by 
tone of voice. Words convey thoughts, but 
lone conveys the mental attitude of the 
speaker towards the person spoken to. The 
attitude so far as getting along with people 
is more important than the thought. 

—Edna Smith 

Here’s the formula: Try, really try. 
Think, really think. Believe, really '^lieve. 

—Norman Tlnc^t jfeala 



DHARMA 

By E.M. 

Ex-Governor, 

What we are waging on the frontiers 
of India is not an ordinary war; it is a 
“dharma yuddha,” a war to vindicate right¬ 
eousness. 

The Chinese aggression is the first step 
in the plan to occupy parts of India, East 
Pakistan and Burma, ultimately aimed at 
the conquest of South East Asia. 

If in this conflict with India, China 
wins, there will be no democracy, no indi¬ 
vidual freedom, no independence for us; 
no culture as we understand it; no moral 
and spiritual life which we have prized 
through the ages. India as we knew it and 
lived for, would have ceased to exist. 

If China wins, it would not merely 
mean the submergence of India; the whole 
of Asia will be at its feet. The Chinese 
Communists will smother freedom, religion 
and the life of the spirit throughout Asia, 
prepared to dominate the world. 

We are, therefore, fighting for the very 
existence of India and for all that is im¬ 
plied in its history, culture and characteris¬ 
tic values. We are fighting for something 
more—for the dignity and freedom 
throughout Asia, and to meet the impend¬ 
ing menace to the world. 

A distinction is sometimes sought to be 
made between Chinese expansionism and 
Communism. This is illusory. 

Communism as a way of life and a plan 
for world conquest, is an evil wherever it 
exists. It stands for the negation of all 
higher values. In the Marxian decalogue, 
the words “good” and “justice” are only 
myths. Engles wrote that there was no 
such thing as a universalistic moral sense 
which transcended the theory of class 
ethics. The persecution of religion wher¬ 
ever Communism captures power, is more 
thorough-going and ruthless than under 
the Medieval Inquisition. 

It should not be forgotten that 
Gandhism and Marxism are poles asunder. 
The Communists, in their international 
Programme of 1928, made this clear; 
“Gandhism is more and more becoming an 
ideology directed against mass revolution. 
It must be strongly combated by Commtin- 
ism.” 

We have rather vague ideas of Yugo¬ 
slavia axid Russia. Yugoslavia is not a 
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Communist State in the orthodox sense 
the term. It is a successful dictatorship 
the person of Marshal Tito, who has been a« 
sort of national deliverer. » 

Soviet Russia again, as is seen from the' .' 
Cuban episode, is shedding its Communii^'> 
tic skin. It is a very powerful and efficient ;! 
dictatorship with State capitalism and not^ f 
ing of proletarian rule. Successfully ar^il 
rested by the West, its zest for internationr"' 
alising Communism is getting weaker. . f 

Tyrannical Rule 

China, on the contrary, has adopted;'; 
all the objectives, slogans and techniques 
of orthodox Communism. Mao stands to- ! 
day as the arch apostle of its orthodox . 
variety. Stalini.sm is his admitted creq^ 

The Communist rule in China is as 
tyrannical, its regimentation of the people 
as complete, and its ambition to dominate 
the world as unabashed, as would have de¬ 
lighted the heart of Stalin himself. In 
fighting China, therefore, we are fighting 
Stalinism. 

In this crisis, the Free World h^ 
spontaneously come forward with ungrudg¬ 
ing assistance, for between it and us, there; 
is a bond of higher values commonly shar- , 
ed. ^ j 

In this war, the Communists of India 
are clearly against India. They .swear by t- 
Communism. They deny the validity of i 
the higher values of life which we cherish. ’ 
Throughout they have been subservient to 1 
the policies and leadership of the Commun- 
ist powers. Like the chameleon, they have (, 
developed infinite capacity to assume pro-;; 
tective colours to suit the dangers of any ; 
difficult situation without giving up their ^ 
ultimate objective. With all the Commun- 5 
ists of the world, they are banded in a ^ 
struggle against democracy, freedom, reli- ; 
gion and God. They have never offered ;] 
unqualified loyalty to the nation. - 

In Hyderabad 

The anti-national antics of the Indian ■ 
Communists during the Quit India move-;; 
ment are well known. In the early years, 
of freedom, their aim was to establish 
‘Yenan’ in Telengana, from which to oper- ; 
ate for the establishment of a Communist.| 
regime in the whole country. ; 

During the Hyderabad episode-rbf'i 
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I had first hand experience—they 
"“ist joined hands with the Congress to 
ire the integration of Hyderabad with 
Indian Union. 

i|.^ . Having captured power through this 
.,j|lliance hi Hyderabad, they destroyed the 
i-lhfiuence of the Congress in village after 
||i^llage and secured absolute control by loot, 
I'liarson and murder. The object was to es- 
li^lish a base for a Communist liberation 
1?;^ the whole country, 
r The horrors that they perpetrated are 
>^us described in the official records: 

“From the 15th August, 1946 to 13th 
;*|September, 1948, they brutally murdered 
•! i3^arly 2000 persons, attacked 22 police out¬ 
lasts, seized and destroyed village records, 
j'lKianhandled a large number of village offi- 
;;3als, burnt ‘chadris’ and Customs outposts, 

: ciajfJfured 230 guns, looted or destroyed 
. jpaddy and robbed cash and jewellery worth 
r Jjiore than a million rupees. They attempt- 
^ed large-scale disruption of communica- 
'tions and lines of supply and transport and 
isteadily and systematically adopted the 
technique of guerilla fighting with the arms 
: and resources at their disposal.” 

Sed’s Mischief 

The Communists have mastered the 
technique, tried in several countries suc¬ 
cessfully, of weakening the will of the 
mhsses to resist aggression to secure Com- 
’munist triumphs. They are using it in 
$ndia even today. 

Their loudly-proclaimed support to na- 
^onal war effort is a deceptive slogan; in 
fact, sabotage activities are being report¬ 
ed in different parts of India. 

In Assam, they are busy announcing 
the arrival of the Chinese liberators. I 
'^ceived a report that even in a village in 
Maharashtra, slogans are being written on 
the road that “our King is coming. The 
CSongress raj is going. Be prepared.” 

Let us not forget: Those who believe in 
Indian culture, in dharma and have faith 
in God, can place no trust in the Commun- 
'I'iSts of any colour—crimson, red or pink. 

;‘rNoii-<alignment 

; It is no use wasting words on whether 
ivhon-alignment is good or bad. Today the 
closest co-operation between India ^d the 

.World is in full swing. Soviet Russia 
Vfor the time being is imrrtobilised. When 

Chinese aivi driven out, there will be 
/time enough to recapture the faded glamour 


of non-alignment. Bilt then the world 
would have changed; perhaps a new slogan 
of alignment will have to be invented. 

In this struggle, what is required is a 
revolutionary re-appraisal of all our plans, 
politics and programmes and our attitudes— 
not only of the Government, but of all poli¬ 
tical parties and the people as a whole. 

During the last century, protected by 
the impenetrable military wall constructed 
by the British, we came to think of war as 
something alien, far-off, unnatural. We 
have now to gear our minds and attitudes 
to a total war effort—to learn to live with 
and for a war, to vindicate our righteous 
cause. 

In this re-appraisal, we must change 
our attitude towards the Government, 
formed in agitational days. The Govern¬ 
ment, in the first and last resort, is the na¬ 
tion’s instrument to victory. 

The Government as at present is man¬ 
ned by patriotic leaders, most of them 
participants in the struggle for freedom, 
determined to prosecute the war to victory. 

The Prime Minister has solemnly 
pledged himself to drive out Chinese from 
our land. His leadership—the product of 
history—is indispensable. 

Our Parliament has become democra¬ 
tically mature; it is vigilant and alert, and 
except for its Communist section, pledged 
to an uncompromising resistance to ag¬ 
gression. 

We must learn to give them ungrudg¬ 
ing support. 

The enquiry made for clarification rais¬ 
ed doubts in certain minds about the Gov¬ 
ernment’s will to resist. It is an unfound¬ 
ed doubt. Nothing is going to come but of 
it. China is not going to accept the 8th 
September line. And our Government can¬ 
not depart from that demand. 

There is no place for wobbling, no 
scope for weakening the will to victory. 
For, the wobbler perishes. 

We should, therefore, one and all, enter 
into the spirit of the Emergency and appre¬ 
ciate the steps taken by the Government 
to meet it. 

In the midst of a war like this, there 
cannot be civil liberties as we know them 
in times of peace. We must trust those in 
power not to abuse it. 

(Contittued on page 209) 



Problem Of Minorities 


By SRI PRAKASA 
Ex-Governor, Maharashtra 


A friend of mine once asked the leader 
of His (or Her) Majesty’s Opposition in the 
British Parliament, who had himself been 
the Prime Minister before, as to what was 
the real reason for democracy to be so suc¬ 
cessful in England. The reply he received 
was that the minorities there were abso¬ 
lutely assured of justice, and that is why 
democracy was working so smoothly and 
satisfactorily in his country. 

The problem of minorities has always 
been a very serious and complicated one in 
our own land, and apparently no satisfac¬ 
tory solution has yet been found to it. This 
Ss so because I fear we are not serious; and 
we go on drifting without taking any steps 
to prevent the mischief that is caused. 

While the British statesman was only 
faced with one type of minority, namely 
the political, we in India are constantly 
faced by various types of minorities, all 
claiming in their own way, for a place in 
the sun, and feeling disgruntled and frus¬ 
trated because they think, rightly or wrong¬ 
ly, that the majority does not listen to 
them, or pay heed to their requirements. 

Broadly speaking we find*we have four 
types of difficulties that prevent our be¬ 
coming a strong, integrated and consoli¬ 
dated people. There has been a great deal 
of talk of late about national and emotion¬ 
al integration; and though today in the 
face of common danger created by the 
Chinese menace, all persons appear to have 
come together, the fear continues to lurk 
in the mind lest all this emotional upsurge 
might be of a temporary nature, and the 
old complexes come back with added force 
when the present danger has once passed. 

Basic problem 

The four difficulties, as is being cons¬ 
tantly repeated, are due to casteism, com- 
munalism, linguism and regionalism. If 
we examine all these ‘isms’ carefully, we 
shall find that all of them ultimately and 
basically present the problem of minori¬ 
ties; and if we are capable of tackling suc¬ 
cessfully that problem, all these difficulties 
will be easily and quickly resolved. 

With the advent of independence, we 
bave given ourselves a Constitution which 
is bas^ on democracy; and following Bri¬ 
tish precedents, we have introduced a par¬ 


liamentary system of Government whkM 
in turn also means the emergence of .i|| 
parly system with the reigns of Goveri® 
ment being in the hands of the polittpiM 
party which happens to be in a majority 
any given moment. jfJ 

Justice is guaranteed to the minorit^| 
by the common sen^e of the British peopleij 
regardless of the political complexion 
the party in power. We here, besides tbisfcl 
political minority, have also the oth^^l 
minorities represented by the ‘isms’ meii-^ 
tioned above. What the British statesmiqgfe-^ 
meant when he said that justice is guarai^r;! 
teed to the minorities in his country, w‘«i^| 
that no one, to whatever political party hidSI 
may belong, has ever any reason to feaf;"? 
that he would be victimised or treated im,- !: 
justly, or that what is due to him, will 
denied to him, despite the party to whids.'^ 
he belongs not being in power. 

Essence of democracy 

He also meant that in his country', it'> 
was not necessary for the majority to pro- 1 
claim that it is doing justice to the minoK" 
ity; the minorities themselves are ab}4‘| 
truthfully to assert that they have nothing j 
to complain, and that all that they are en-'.'a 
titled to, is being given to and done fot* 
them. ' 

This is the" essence of successful demo^, 
cracy. Members of a minority must them^ .:’ 
selves be able to say that justice is being 
done to them. There should be no occasion i 
for them to complain and so make it necef^'*; 
saiy for the majority , to come out and ' 
loudly assert that these complaints are, 
groundless and prejudiced, and that all that ■ 
was required was and is being done for all ’ 
minorities concerned. True justice resides*;' 
in the person who has even been condemn- 
ed by the law courts, being ready to admit 
that justice has been done even if it has ^ 
been to his cost. It is not necessary for the, j 
judge to say that he has done justice. | 

In our country, I fear we have been fox* 
a good long time past, absolutely indiffer-oi 
ent to the duties that a majority owes to e i 
minority, and that has brought upon uS * 
most of the troubles from which we havef'.’ 
suffered and continue to suffer. Today'l 
when political minorities have also come-;; 
into the picture to complicate matters, per- # 

' ' s,. 
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ip^s belonging to a political party, that is, 
^ a minority, are constantly complaining 
^^t they have no chance at all, for mem- 
l^rs of the majority party are ruling the 
^fpost; are having everything in their own 
t^ay; are denying justice to members of 
^ther parties; and in many devious ways, 
|j*re monopolising all loaves and fishes for 
;ithemselves. 

l\ This is bad; for even if the ruling party 

• is able to say that all j;his is false, it must 
f/be prepared to examine the reasons why 
"such a feeling prevails at all among other 
parties, and take steps to eradicate them 
by correcting mistakes if any, and convinc¬ 
ing all concerned of the absolute propriety 
of their course so that they may bring 
satisfaction to all. 

Apart from this new phenomenon that 
has come into existence on our attaining 
freedom with political parties coming into 
power, communism has been troubling us 
for the last many decades. It became so 
strong that it was able to get' the country 
sundered into two, because those who felt 
that they were in a minority, thought that 
they could not live with the majority as 
they did not expect justice from it. Even 
the tragic partition of the land has not yet 
brought us to a proper appreciation of the 
position, and we have created other minor¬ 
ities that are making integration almost 
impossible, and endangering the safety and 
liberty of the land itself. 

On alert 

Minorities really, unless taken care of, 
act like invisible destructive insects inside 
huge beams that support the roofs of large 
buildings. One may think that the beams 
,are quite stable from a look from the out¬ 
side. In the meantime the whole might be 
corroded inside; and one day all unexpect¬ 
edly. these might fall bringing the entire 
building down along with themselves. We 
lUive thus always to be on the alert. 

Though the partition was based on com¬ 
munal consideration, we have still forty 
millions and more of Muslims in the coun¬ 
try, forming over a tenth of the population. 

; In United India they formed a fourth; and 
If even then they did not feel secure, then 

• those who are left behind are bound to feel 
jftill more insecure because proportionately 

: tIMy are less in numbers. 

f ' It is not for us to tell them to go to 
^Phkistan if they are not satisfied with us, 


We have so to conduct ourselves that tiiey 
may have no reason, real or fancied, such 
as they had before to feel that justice was 
being denied to them; and that they may 
really feel that they are as good citizens of 
the country as any others. 

m They should not be left constantly 
wishing that they also might have a chance 
of migrating to the new state artificially 
created for their co-religionists, by cutting 
the living body of the common motherland 
cruelly into two. 

Then communally speaking too, there 
are not only Muslims, even if they still 
form the biggest minority, there are many 
others as well: there are Sikhs and Parsis, 
there are Jews and Christians, and we 
might even add Jains and Buddhists. 
Parsis, for instance, have played a very 
great part in the progress and develop¬ 
ment of modern India. They have been 
the pioneers in every department of na¬ 
tional effort. 

They are only a hundred thousand in 
number. They have asked nothing for 
themselves. They have reached their emi¬ 
nence by their own intrinsic merit. Still 
that does not mean that they should be 
neglected. Ail other communities have 
also to be assured that they have nothing 
to fear. 

Caste problem 

Then there is the question of caste on 
which we are very sensitive. It has taken a 
new shape and form. All its old object of 
ensuring a profession and status for every 
man from birth, has disappeared. It is 
committing havocs as it has come to stand 
for conflicting ambitions and interests; and 
its infusion in politics has just been disas¬ 
trous. 

Persons belonging to birth castes that 
are different to that of the chief rulers of 
the land, feel that they are being denied 
justice and fair-play; that there is nepot¬ 
ism and favouritism exercised by those 
who are in power, as they are suspected of 
giving precedence to members of their own 
castes. Such feelings are dangerous; and 
even if baseless have to be met and remov¬ 
ed. 

India unfortunately cannot give up 
caste. Every attempt to eliminate it has 
resulted in creating new castes; and even 
the great religions of Buddhism and Sikh- 
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ism have grown out of their renowned re¬ 
former founders only trying to eradicate 
caste from Hindu (Aryan) society. It has 
not been an institution of only the Hindus: 
it has permeated the followers of other 
faiths as well, and is assuming dangerous 
proportions such as we see in the Brahman- 
non-Brahman conflict of the South. 

Then we have regionalism and lingu- 
ism that have got linked together because 
of the formation of linguistic States. For¬ 
merly when a person speaking one langu¬ 
age, went to a region where another langu¬ 
age was spoken, he learnt that language, 
and did not claim any very special consi¬ 
deration either for himself or for his langu¬ 
age. Now linguism has come to the force; 
and so if one speaking a particular langu¬ 
age, fin<ls himself in a place where another 
language is spoken, he turns himself into 
a clamant minority, and wants many things 
which persons like himself who had coflie 
earlier, had never dreamt of. 

' We see this taking a particularly dan¬ 
gerous turn in, for instance, Punjab, though 
to some extent it is found everywhere else, 
particularly on the borders between one 
State and another. The Hindi-speaking 
people have a very special responsibility in 
this behalf. 

Big group 

Not only do they form the largest lin¬ 
guistic majority which entails by itself, a 
heavy responsibility on them, they have 
also their language recognised by the Con¬ 
stitution as the all-India language for pur¬ 
poses of Central administration and inter¬ 
state communication. 

They have indeed to proceed very 
warily, ^d give no cause to the speakers 
of the country—all our regional languages 
must be regarded national as well—^that 
any particular language is being imposed 
on them, or that their own language is not 
receiving the status and respect it deserves. 

Whatever the nature of the minority 
may be, the majority has . not only to be 
just but also generous. Every type of 
majority must bef willing to undergo self- 
sacrifice, so that the feelings of the minor¬ 
ity or minorities concerned may be assuag¬ 
ed. If this is not done, we shall be in for 
difficult times. If, however, this is done all 
will te safe and well; and while professing 
diflFerent irelii^ons and different castes. 


speaking different languages and living in 
different regions with their own distinct 
maimers and customs, we shall present 8 
beautiful picture of Unity in Diversity and 
stand before the world as One People. 
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The executive must, of necessity, as¬ 
sume wide powers to direct and regulate 
the life of the commimity. There can run 
no writ except the Centre’s, and no place 
for protest against Statism. 

The history of freedom tells us of a 
number of occasions when democratic free¬ 
dom had temporarily to yield place to 
mainlining national existence and carry¬ 
ing oih a fight for a free way of life. 

While the people should have implicit 
confidence in the Government, the Govern¬ 
ment should also continuously evoke confi¬ 
dence in its war effort by facing the reali¬ 
ties hard-headedly. 


Whenever you find yourself speaking, 
thinking, or feeling ideas of defeat, imme¬ 
diately shoot back with at least two other 
words that mean just the opposite. 

You will be able to reach for them 
more quickly by using counter attacking 
words that start with the same letter as 
the problem word, for example: 

Tension is released with tenderness 
and trust. 

Negativity is banished with newness 
and nobility. 

Depression is conquered with daring 
and determination. 

Bitterness is beaten with brightness 
and blessing. 

Complaint is conquered with cour¬ 
age and cheeriness. — Vernon Howard 

* * • 

The way to improve the soundness of 
your decisions:— 

1. Dig out the Heart of the problem. 

2. Be sure to study all the facts. 

3. Decide what you are going to do. 

4. Try it on a small scale before you 
make your final decision. — ^W. G. DamfeUi 

# * * 



RADIO-ASTRONOMY 

nm»-Magatin0, Nbw York 


Three centuries have passed since 
Galileo peered through his primitive teles¬ 
cope and first saw the moons of Jupiter and 
the golden crescent of Venus. Telescopes 
have been vastly improved since then, but 
men still study the stars through the same 
window opening on the universe. Their 
best lenses and most perfect mirrors work 
with visible light, and what cannot be 
brought into focus seemed forever beyond 
man’s reach. 

Suddenly the view has changed. The 
burgeoning science of radio astronomy has 
created a second window in the sky. And 
astronomers anxious to examine the far 
res^hes of the celestial landscape are busily 
constructing the strange tools of their new 
trade. Odd shapes bulge above the horizon 
from Russia to Australia and all across the 
U.S. Great dishes of steel lacework sweep 
slowly across the sky; giant troughs rock 
like cradles; forests of poles and miles of 
wire stretch out in geometrical patterns. 
To avoid electrical interference, most of the 
radio telescopes hide away in mountain- 
ringed valleys, far from towns or well- 
travelled highways. But they are never 
far from the minds and hopes of scientists. 
Radio astronomy is barely 30 years old, and 
new discoveries are being recorded almost 
every day. 

Ham Founder 

The radio window was accidentally 
opened for the first time in 1932 by Karl 
Jansky, a Bell Telephone physicist who was 
stuaying the crackling static that can be 
to annoying in radio communications. Dur¬ 
ing quiet periods, when no lightning flashes 
were disturbing the atmosphere, a faint 
hiss still sounded in his receiving appara¬ 
tus. It seemed to rise and fall in strength 
as the earth turned. Jansky studied the 
hiss more carefully and found that its 
maximum strength came four minutes 
earlier each day. The time interval seem¬ 
ed significant. Jansky knew that because 
of the earth’s motion while it orbits the 
«un, the sidereal day, which measures the 
earth’s rotation with respect to the stars, 
is four minutes shorter than the 24-hour 
solar day. He concluded that the hiss in 
his ’ earphones was caused by radio waves 
from beyond the sun. 

Jansky’s work was well-publicized, but 
ft was done dming the great Depression, 


when little cash was available to encourage 
scientific enterprise. Only a single radio 
ham, Grote Reber of Wheaton, lU, follow¬ 
ed Jansky’s lead. Working alone, Reber 
bmlt a dish antenna 31 ft. in diameter in 
his own backyard. With it he made the 
extraordinary discovery that the sky is full 
of radio stars that have nothing to do with 
ordinary stars. Reber had opened wide the 
radio window on the sky. His crude radio 
telescope, the world’s first, now stands at 
the entrance of the National Radio Astro¬ 
nomy Observatory at Green Bank, W.Va. 

Bulges and Squiggles 

Soon after World War II, radio astro¬ 
nomy really got into high gear. Scientists 
in many lands, especially Britain and Aus¬ 
tralia, built improved radio telescopes to 
take advantage of the second window. 
Their task was not easy. Radio astronomy 
depends on electromagnetic waves, which 
are much harder to handle than the visible 
light that the human eye receives with such 
marvelous ease and precision. Radio waves 
are many thousand times longer than'light 
waves, and because of inflexible laws of 
physics, this means that radio telescopes 
must be enormously wider than optical 
telescopes before they can distinguish ob¬ 
jects equally small. 

Instead of taking quick pictures of 
large parts of the sky, radio telescopes 
must scan slowly, gathering details one by 
one. As a radio telescope’s beam (its field 
of sensitivity) moves across the sky, the 
radio waves collected by the dish are 
focused on an antenna and detected as an 
extremely feeble electrical current. This 
current is amplified by intricate electronic 
apparatus until it is strong enough to move 
a finely balanced pen and draw a wiggly 
line on a strip of paper.' Small wiggles 
mean little or nothing, but a good-sized 
bulge means that some object deep in space 
is sending radio waves down the telescope’s 
beam. 

Dishes and Holes 

Parabolic dishes make by far the most 
versatile radio telescopes; ttiey can be used 
to tune in on several wave lengths at the 
same time. The most famous dish, the 250- 
foot monster at Jodrell Bank, near Man¬ 
chester, England, started work in 1957 and 
is still going strong. Probably the most 
effective dish is the 210-footeir at Farkes^ 
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Australia. The biggest dish, 300 ft. in dia¬ 
meter, is at Green Bank, W.Va. 

Big steerable dishes that can be turn¬ 
ed to point all over the sky are extremely 
expensive. For large area and proportion¬ 
ately high sensitivity at reasonable cost, 
radio astronomers dig cylindrical or hemis¬ 
pherical holes in the ground and line them 
with radio-reflecting metal. These immov¬ 
able reflectors cannot be steered except by 
electronic trickery, but their sheer size 
gives them enormous power. The cylindri¬ 
cal telescope at the University of Illinois 
has 3^ times the area of the Green Bank 
dish. 

One important type of radio telescope 
does not try to observe celestial objects 
with a single antenna. Instead, two antennas 
are placed at a considerable distance apart 
and connected electronically so that they 
function like parts of a single, very large 
dish. Since a telescope’s resolution is pro¬ 
portionate to its width, the double antenna 
has a far narrower beam than a single dish. 
Even finer resolution is obtained by long, 
rocking metal troughs that gather radio 
wa^es and focus them so that they interact 
with waves gathered by another antenna 
running at right angles to the first. In Aus¬ 
tralia, and at Cambridge University, Eng¬ 
land, such intricate apparatus record infor¬ 
mation on punched tape and feed it into 
electronic computers for analysis. They 
have an effective beam so slender that it 
can distinguish objects many billion light- 
years distant in space. The most complex 
setups of all use two dishes scores of miles 
apart, feeding their information by micro- 
wave beams to a common center. 

Living Universe 

A list of the radio sights visible through 
these varied telescopes would fill an enorm¬ 
ous book, but radio astronomy is develop¬ 
ing so fast that no such book is likely to 
be written for years. Still, the radio 
window has already brought the universe 
to life in numberless unexpected ways. 
Even the moon, just about the deadest o^ 
ject in the solar system, sends out radio 
waves that tell something about its tem¬ 
perature and about the material on its sur¬ 
face. 

The planets have come to life .too. 
Venus sends waves which hint that the 
temperature under its clouds is much too 
1 high for earth-type life. Jupiter pulsates 
F with many kinds of radio waves. One kind 
I .comes .an easily observable shell 
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around the planet, is apparently generated 
by a powerful radiation belt similar to the 
Van Allen radiation belt that surrounds 
the earth. Other Jovian radio waves seem 
to be generated by gigantic thunderstorms. 

But the planets are not the main con¬ 
cern of radio astronomers, who tend to 
think of them merely as distant parade 
grounds for space cadets. Even the sun, 
which sends out rich chords of radio waves, 
is not a chief attraction. The astronom¬ 
ers’ keenest interest is focused on much 
more distant space, from which the waves 
bring news of strange occurrences. The 
third strongest single source in the sky is a 
famous astronomical object, the Crab 
Nebula, the turbulent, gaseous wreck of a 
star that turned into a supernova and blew 
itself to shreds on July 11, 1054 A.D.—an 
event that was duly recorded by Chinese 
astronomers. After 908 years, the Crab’s 
gases are still churning violently, and as 
the electrons that they contain move 
through magnetic fields, they still send out 
a vast amount of radio energy. 

Radio Galaxy 

The strongest “radio star’’ in the sky 
had the astronomers baffled for many 
years. Its powerful waves came from a 
patch of sky in the constellation Cygnus, 
and optical astronomers could find nothing 
there. At last the Palomar telescope, guid¬ 
ed by a new and extremely accurate radio 
fix, photographed an extraordinary scene 
that looked like a collision of two enormous 
galaxies 500 million light-years away. 
Galaxy collisions are possible, though un¬ 
likely, and they might emit radio waves 
because of churning gases between their 
hundreds of billions of stars. 

But most radio astronomers no longer 
think that such a collision can properly 
explain the stupendous radio energy that 
streams out of Cygnus A. For one thing, 
the energy does not come from the central 
part that is optically visible. Strangely, it 
comes from two spots on opposite sides of 
the center. The sky is full of these double 
radio sources. One theory holds that they 
are galaxies that have exploded. Electrons 
released in the explosions may have been 
steered by magnetism and finally gathered 
at spots far away from the central wreck¬ 
age. A vast catastrophe of this sort might 
well be a normal stage in the long life of 
a galaxy. Perhaps man’s own Milky Way 
galazy will end in this manner, its stam 
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popping like firecrackers and its death cry 
sounding in radio waves across the uni¬ 
verse. 

Radio astronomers are willing to ad¬ 
vance such gaudy theories, but only as con¬ 
jecture. They caimot be sure about any¬ 
thing; the sky is too full of mysteries that 
they cannot begin to explain. A strong 
radio source that has been labeled M87, 
now proves to be a galaxy that can be 
photographed in visible light. It has a 
strange jet of glowing material that ex¬ 
tends from one side and reaches many 
thousand light-years beyond its normal 
circumference. Does this jet have some¬ 
thing to do with the galaxy’s radio waves? 
It probably does, say the radio astronom¬ 
ers, but they do not know why. 

Another exciting mystery results from 
the recent discovery that magnetic fields 
are common in space, perhaps even in the 
empty reaches between the galaxies. Radio 
waves reveal the fields and measure their 
strength, but no one knows the origin of 
this mysterious force. Apparently it is an 
important feature of the universe and may 
affect its behaviour in many different ways. 

Loud Stars 

Most true stars in the Milky Way 
galaxy maintain fair radio silence, but a 
few of them transmit powerful radio waves 
that have the astronomers baffled. About 
half a dozen radio stars have been identified, 
optically, and they prove to emit peculiar 
assortments of visible light. Astrophysi¬ 
cists are busily studying these spectra, hop¬ 
ing to find some connection between them 
and the stars’ radio loudness. 

Radio astronomers are particularly in¬ 
trigued by the special waves given off by 
cold hydrogen floating between the stars. 
These waves are a little longer than 21 cm. 
long when they leave the hydrogen cloud 
where they are generated. If they are 
slightly shorter than that when they are 
measured by an earthly radio telescope, 
this means that the hydrogen cloud must 
be moving rapidly toward the earth. If 
the waves are longer, the cloud is moving 
away. So the 21 cm. waves provide a 
handy tool for measuring the speed of the 
Iqrdrogen clouds that form an important 
^art of the Milky Way galaxy. Some of 
the clouds are moving close to the galactic 
nucleus, which looks in optical telescopes 
like a close-packed, featureless mass of 
glowing stihs. But the 21 cm. waves reach 


deep into this stellar fog. They report that 
vast streams of hydrogen are flowing out 
of the nucleus, and none are streaming 
back. Where does the hydrogen come 
from? One theory holds that it collects 
from the thin halo that surroimds the 
galaxy. Another suggests that it is trans¬ 
formed out of some unobserved and hereto¬ 
fore unimagined state of matter. 

Life in the Universe 

The bold radio-astronomers are ready 
to tackle anything, even the ancient pro¬ 
blem of alien life in the universe. Most 
astronomers agree that the Milky Way 
galaxy has millions of stars with planets 
capable of supporting earth-style life. Few 
if any of them believe that human space 
voyagers can ever cover the enormous dis¬ 
tances that separate the stars. But radio 
waves cover that range already, and per¬ 
haps some not-too-distant stellar system, 
which includes a planet that has developed 
a high civilization, is even now sending j 
radio messages in the hope that someone I 
will hear them. Radio astronomers at Green 
Bank have done a little listening for such 
messages. They have heard nothing mean¬ 
ingful, but they hope to try again. 

Few mysteries seem beyond the soar¬ 
ing ambition of radio astronomers. In the 
past, most cosmographical theories were 
concocted by mathematicians sitting in 
quiet rooms and struggling with streams 
of abstractions. They were safe from ex¬ 
perimental check because optical telescopes 
could not see far enough into the depths of 
the universe. But radio telescopes are 
keener-sighted. They have located radio¬ 
galaxies that seem to be 7 billion light- 
years away. And their eye-sight is bound 
to improve. 

Since radio waves travel at the same 
speed as light, when radio telescopes peer 
deep into space, they also look into the far- 
distant past. Galaxies 7 billion light-years 
away are studied on earth just as they 
were 7 billion years ago, before the earth 
was bom. Little is known thus far about 
these ancient galaxies that have been fos¬ 
silized by time and distance. Perhaps when 
more is known, man will get some idea of 
what the young universe was like and when 
it was bom. Or, perhaps, when the radio 
astronomers have improved their skill, they 
will prove that the universe is eternal— 
that it was never young, md will never 
grow old. K 


The Plan And National Defence 

B)JHRt 6ULZARILAL.NANDA 


Barely twenty months ago, when we 
commenced our Third Five Year Plan, we 
liad reason to hope that India’s policy ot 
peace and goodwill and friendship towards 
all nations would not only help towards 
the maintenance of worldpeace, but would 
also enable us to realise our goals of social 
and economic development. This expecta¬ 
tion has been belied. We are now face to 
face with a national emergency which 
makes a call on all the energy and resour¬ 
ces that can be harnessed, so that we may 
be fully prepared to accept large burdens 
both for defence and for development. 

Early in November, the National Deve¬ 
lopment Council met to consider the new 
situatioh. In pledging the nation to every 
effort, and sacrifice, tne Council declared 
that our country’s plans of development 
were an integral part of national defence 
and that the successful and speedy imple¬ 
mentation of the Plan with the necessary 
reorientation to meet the emergency had 
become all the more imperative. Indeed, 
in several directions, efforts under the Plan 
have to be intensified and brought to the 
highest pitch of efficiency possible. 

In the struggle ahead, we are pitted 
against a regime which has for many years 
tried to mobilize its entire resources* in 
men and materials for building up a war 
economy without consideration for civil 
liberty and for the freedom and dignity of 
man. It is not the first time in history 
that such total mobilization has given a 
temporary advantage to the aggressor. Our 
free and democratic society, which seeks 
justice and opportunity for all, has in in¬ 
ner str^gth which cannot but win against 
even the most ominous threats to India’s 
freedom and integrity. In telling you to¬ 
day about the different ways in which our 
Plan will serve ever more purposefully the 
urgent needs of national defence, I have 
complete confidence that there can be but 
one end to the struggle in which we are 
now engaged—victory for our just and 
righteous cause. Our Plan already called 
from i^ach of us for the best that we could 
offer. In the face of the great challenge 
befoie us, I feel certain that every indivi¬ 
dual every group will rise to still 
greater 

e(jn||ence which I have expressed 
|6 due W-HPli to the deep and moving 


response which our people have made 
recent weeks as to an appreciation of the i?^ 
economic potential India has developed 
since Independence the social and tecimo-' s 
logical progress that has been achieved and 
the wide range of skills which we already , 
possess. We are far from having accom-'v'S 
plished the goals which we set ourselvfes; V? 
yet, our advances in agriculture, induStp^^}H 
transport, power, scientific research, train-: I 
ing of manpower, education and social 8erv. -s 
vices generally, have been substantial andj 
impressive. 

It is significant that over the years, 
India's progress has been smooth and un- i 
interrupted and has been achieved at every ^ 
step with the consent and participation ' 
millions of our people. This gives us an 
enduring advantage. But it would be a 
mistake to imder-estimate the magnitude . 
of the tasks ahead or the strength of the* 
adversary in the initial stages of aggres¬ 
sion. The die is cast, and no sacrifice is too 
great for building up the economic strength . 
and the defence potential needed to main¬ 
tain the freedom and integrity of our* 
motherland and to secure rapid and sus¬ 
tained economic development. Later on, I 
would like to spell out somewhat the mean¬ 
ing of this all embracing effort and men¬ 
tion some of the directions in which the 
Plan has already begun to serve more di¬ 
rectly and with a greater sense of urgency 
the needs of the present emergency. 
Agricultural Production 

A strong agricultural base is the first 
requisite of national defence. A nation¬ 
wide movement to intensify the drive for 
agricultural production will enable mil¬ 
lions of our ^asants to participate fully in 
the war effort. The target for minor irri- - 
gation has been raised from 12 to over 19, 
million acres for soil conservation from 11 
to over 16 millions acres and for dry farm¬ 
ing from 20 to 50 million acres. 

There is a vast amount of work to be 
done by way of constructing and maintain¬ 
ing field channel for utilising irrigation and 
on village tanks, fuel plantations and^Jjfer 
rural works. There has to be the g^pHest 
stress on production plans for every vifla^ : 
arid every development blocks on intense , 
agricultural districts and on those J 

which have been marked ou^for step^n)j' 
up the output of cotton and {A^e^ds. i 
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tire resources of the community deve- 
ipment movement and the leadership in 
cliayati Raj institutions have now to be 
fijJWicentrated on agricultural production. 

A considerable part of the burden of 
fe^^ence must necessarily fall in industry, 
existing capacities have to be utilised 
the maximum advantage. Several vital 
have been taken in recent weeks. The 
ilteel industry is being geared both for 
achieving greater production and for step- 
^/plng up the output of those categories 
Which are specially needed for defence. 
ivFhrticular attention is being given to the 
production of special steels, and new prio- 
lities have been drawn up for the distribu- 
; tion of steel. Along with steel, efforts are 
. being made to raise more coal and to build 
; ttp larger stocks of coal. In the automobile 
' industry, the supply of components is being 
, increased and assembly lines are being 
Imllt up 80 as to secure rapid increase in 
l^rodaction. The total capacity of the engi¬ 
neering industry, both public and private, 
ie being harnessed. Machine tools facto- 
, lies have been directed to work round the 
dock and those equipped with foundries 
•have been asked to expand their output. 
The production of cement has to be stepped 
up and the necessary steps are being taken. 
The woollen textiles industry is being given 
the raw materials needed to produce to full 

■ capacity. 

Industrial projects included in the 
Third Plan are essential to the growth of 

■ the economy. However, these projects are 
;'being reviewed with a view specially to 

speeding up the flow of benefits and expe- 

■ djting the completion of projects which are 
well advanced. In view of the diversion of 

. material resources and manpower, for def¬ 
ence purposes some project will have to be 
deferred or rephased, but those projects 
which are important for completing the in¬ 
dustrial structure and ensuring future 
growth will retain their high priority, 
rower Potential 


Power is vital for stepping up indus¬ 
trial production. The development pro¬ 
gramme for power already provides for in- 
croase in capacity during the Third Plan 
! of about 7'million KWs. Efforts are being 
made to ensure the speedy realisation of 
i ihia target and wherever possible, supple- 
boantary programmes will be taken up. The 
, for commissioning some of the power 
Injects have been already advanced. Par¬ 


ticular stress must now be laid on operat¬ 
ing power plants and power systems with 
the utmost efficiency. It is also incumbent 
on electric undertakings everywhere to 
restrict non-essential power loads. 

Since the emergency began, the Rail¬ 
ways, and Transport and Communication 
services generally, have organised them¬ 
selves to meet the new requirements. Cur¬ 
rent plans are also being reviewed with the 
object of strengthening transport facilities 
in the immediate future, and certain emer¬ 
gency works are being undertaken. 

The response of industrial workers to 
the call of duty in the present emergency 
has been magnificent, and I have full faitn 
that they will give their best to the nation¬ 
al effort. 

Heavy Burdens 

These budrens will take a variety of 
forms. Along with the mobilization of 
physical resources, there have to be plans 
for mobilizing financial resources and the 
savings of all sections of the community. 
The airect requirements of defence will in¬ 
crease both rapidly and in substantial mea¬ 
sure. To this end, it will be necessary to en¬ 
large the scope of development plans m se¬ 
veral important fields. For securing the 
maximum output of which our industrial 
plants are now capable, it will be necessary 
to provide raw materials and components in 
greater measure. For this and other rea¬ 
sons, the need for imports will increase 
and there will be difficult balance of pay¬ 
ments problems. Despite diversion of 
engineering and other capacities to defence 
requirements, it is essential to find new 
ways of achieving and even improving upon 
the targets for exports set in the Third 
Plan. If inflationary pressures consequent 
upon a full-scale effort for national defence 
are to be contained, it will be necessary to 
take a series of measures for mopping up 
the surplus purchasing power. This will 
involve both additional taxation and larger 
contributions by way of loans and small 
savings for defence. 

All non-essential expenditures have to 
be drastically cut down, whether these are 
undertaken by Government agencies or 
private industry or by individuals. Domes¬ 
tic savings have to be stepped up far be¬ 
yond the levels we had contemplated for 
the Third Plan,, so that we can meet more 
adequately the enlarged defence requiite- 

(Coni^kied^ page IIS) 



Commiiflity Developmeiit In Peace And In Crisis 


By S. K. DEY, 

Minister for Community Development, Panchayati Raj and Cooperation 


India has opted for the Socialist Pat¬ 
tern of Society. Democracy is to form the 
very core of the new philosophy. Social¬ 
ism demands, the strong and the weak in 
the family must pool their resources in 
common. The strong should pull the weak 
up. There should be a continuing pull up¬ 
wards, a continuing move outwards for dis- 
ti'ibution of the stock in the family to the 
most outlying of members. The law of jus¬ 
tice, equity and fair play should dominate 
the scene. 


Cities and towns in India house the 
organised vocal section of the Indian com¬ 
munity.*^ Rural India stood on the peri¬ 
phery. She was there to subserve the mid¬ 
dle-man parasites rollicking in the cities. 
She offered second class citizenship at best 
to those who dwelt therein. The First Five 
Year Plan itself sought to correct this tra¬ 
vesty. It brought in the concept of the 
National Extension Service as the agency 
and Community Development as the ap¬ 
proach for the shift in focus. Starting from 
Bapu’s birthday October 2, 1952, the Com¬ 
munity Development Programme has been 
in operation. It has gone through many 
ups and downs. It has been subject to en¬ 
comium and condemnation galore. The 
Agency still survives, so also the approach. 
Rural India which still houses more than 
80 per cent of her children, has learnt that 
her condition also can change, indeed must 
change. 


The Nationwide network 

In ten years, the National Extension 
Seivice.has been established over the sub¬ 
continent as a whole covering the 557,000 
villages in the orbit of the programme in 
one stage or the other. This operates 
through 5200 Blocks manned bv extension 
staff from the village to the Block level. 
203,000 Panchayats are already on the 
ground There will be a few thousand 
more for marginal adjustments. Pancha¬ 
yati Raj is the new but universally accept¬ 
ed concept of democracy organically inter¬ 
woven from the grass-roots. This is already 
in oneration ‘in nine States out of fifteen. 
Three more States have enacted legislation. 
Under the impact of the new movement 
the remairnng three States will also follow 
socm. 

.Sahakari Sania| is in the process of 


emei'gence, with 220,000 Village Coopera**;^ 
tives already in position. They are aimed’^; 
to serve the whole of rural India in 
basic needs of life. These institutions anail 
beginning to be serviced from above 
their own unions which have grown 
rally from the ground. The movement ;^' 
covers credit, marketing, processing, educa^' j 
tion, training and other allied , mattery,'/f 
There are also functional cooperatives looi^\| 
ing after artisans and others. These also-' : 
are developing their own federal organisa*; i 
tions. Gram Sahayak, the new functionw-i'-j 
ary, came into being some time ago. This ; 
started with the progressive cultivators ’ 
who were prepared to pool their experien- . 
ces and to receive guidance on modern . 
technology in agriculture from specialists ' 
provided by Government. They were t(g> ' 
try new methods themselves and persuade 
others around, to emulate their examples. • 
Four million of them have been registered 
and taken through camp seminars during 
the past five years. There are the Mahila ' 
Mandals and Yuvak Mandals. These als0 
are spreading gradually in all parts of 
India providing organisational support for » 
the mobilisation of women and youttl . 
around these nuclei. 

Community and the individual 

There are differences which are of A 
fundamental character between the work¬ 
ing of totalitarian and democratic socie- 
ties. In a totalitarian society, individual ifl 
part of the mammoth State, and has no 
existence apart from it. Willynilly, the 
individual grows to be a direct reflectioa . 
of the State headed by a special elite. The 
Community Development Programme in 
India visualises a communitv of an oppo¬ 
site character. Individual grows here to be - 
the focus of the community, the commun¬ 
itv being an integration of the individuals. : 
When things are normal, when neither a ' 
festival nor a catastrophe dominates the 
scene, it is but natural that the communitv 
will be hardly seen to exist where instead, 
the individuals will have the major play. ; 
One of the disabilities under which the = 
Communitv Development Programmes has * 
suffered till now, is that the Programme 
has functioned more as one for the deye-, 
lopment of the individuals, the catalyst fck i 
community making not easily obtaining. , 
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^baidtal out of crisis 

An ancient and the most regimented 
{«nd populous State in the world threatens 
vthe frontiers of India today. We looked up 
fto the Himalayas as the impregnable fort- 
iress wall, indeed the protective deity. The 
JJHusion has been shattered and we are face 
face with a reality virtually without a 
'precedent in our history. It is however 
well known that the strong and vital grow 
;.to their potential stature only when they 
work under the pressure of challenges. The 
weak alone look for cosy retreats sheltered 
from trials and tribulations. We claim a 
rich and ancient heritage in the art of liv¬ 
ing. We claim to be the inheritors of the 
legacy of Bapu. He could challenge the 
mightiest of the colonial powers in the 
world and make it bend down to the col¬ 
lective will of India symbolised by him. 
We have professed the dignity, invulner¬ 
ability and immortality of the spirit of man 
through the ages. India has grown rich in 
body, mind and spirit because of the re¬ 
peated onslaughts on her through the ages. 
India has been known to be the master 
synthesiser, a living distillery of the es¬ 
sence of living. The challenge from the 
north is thus a challenge to the people of 
India to rise and stand the test or else go 
the way of ancient mammals in the course 
of evolution. 

Democratic Mobilisation 

Modem wars mean total mobilisation 
of resources both man and material. If we 
are to fight a battle of survival, it cannot 
be on the basis of number pitched against 
number. For in that case, the vei^ logic 
for the matching of number will drive this 
limited conflagration into an unlimited 
one. World war will follow as a sequal 
with nuclear annihilation of the human 
race as an inevitability. We would then be 
undoing ourselves and the cause of human¬ 
ity we professed to serve and championed 
so ardently till now. The forces against 
which we stand pitched have been regi¬ 
mented from above. We cannot emulate 
this technioue except at the peril of all we 
stand for. Yet those forces must be match¬ 
ed with our resources mobilised to their 
fullest potential. We must then fl^nd a 
detnocratic answer of our own to the pro- 
' blem of mobilisation such as can prove 
"longer both in spirit and content, This 
: is the crucial question of the hour. 

Labour Bank 

. ' Gold is wealth both in peace and in 


crisis. The gold we have is very limited in 
quantity. Besides, however hard we may 
try, it would be impossible to unearth and 
commandeer all the gold hoarded or on the 
surface Alternative resources in material 
which can be converted into ready cash are 
equally limited. The only commodities 
which seem to be in abundance are the 
labour of hands and the warmth of heart. 
Rural India today consists of nearly thirty- 
six crores of people. This means about 
twenty crores of able-bodied persons, both 
men and women. The proposal today is to 
establish a Bank in each village for nation¬ 
al defence. Defence Labour Bank, we shall 
call it. It will call for no housing accom¬ 
modation nor any armed sentry to guard it. 
It can take the form of a simple register 
maintained with the Panchayat. The regis¬ 
ter will record the name of the subscriber 
to the bank. The minimum subscription 
with which a member can be enrolled will 
be an undertaking for a minimum of 
twelve days of free labour a year. It will 
apply both to men and women. The land¬ 
less and the under-developed sections of 
the community must not be permitted to 
subscribe more than twelve days of free 
labour a year. Any excess should be paid 
for out of the common fund of the Pancha¬ 
yat. The elderly or the ailing members of 
the community may subscribe in cash in 
lieu of labour. 

The deposits in the Defence Labour 
Bank can be utilised for works at the be¬ 
hest of the community. In the context of 
today the works should be readily remu¬ 
nerative. This can take the shape of ponds 
in the village for fishery, fruit and veget¬ 
able orchard, fuel forests owned by the 
Panchayat, brick or lime kilns or enter¬ 
prises of similar nature which Panchayats 
can run as productive assets at the" service 
of the community. Field channels or walls 
have to be dug, small streams bunded for 
irrigation. These may not benefit the com¬ 
munity as a whole. The beneficiaries may 
not have resources of their o^syn. State 
Governments and also the Panchayats may 
not be able to provide enough cash to im¬ 
plement these schemes and enforce these 
obligations. The labour deposited in the 
Defence Labour Bank can however be 
mobilised fully for all such purposes. The 
cost of such labour will come back from 
the beneficiaries either in ready cash or on 
deferred terms as an asa&| to the Village 
Panchayat. Such assete.fii serve eitheir «s 
revolving capital future^'Or fW f 
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direct contribution to National Defence 
Fund or as both. Fully mobilised, such a 
programme can yield a minimum dividend 
of nearly 240 crores of labour days worth 
more than Rs. 300 crores a year, which can 
be used to the best advantage of the com¬ 
munity at .their behest. 

Village Volunteer Force 

A totalitarian party machine percolates 
into every fibre in the life of the commun¬ 
ity and of individuals. A force regimented 
by such a state, can be matched by a smal¬ 
ler force only if it grows naturally and 
spontaneously through people’s own voli¬ 
tion. ‘‘Village Volunteer Force” comes in 
as the logical answer. Every Village Pan- 
chayat can constitute a Village Volunteer 
Force. Jhe ultimate target of this can be 
to enrol all able-bodied persons, both men 
and women. It can have a three-fold pro¬ 
gramme; production, mass education and 
village defence. A strong agricultural base 
is the first requisite of National Defence. A 
nationwide movement to intensify the drive 
for agricultural production through village 
production plans is every village to enable 
millions of our peasants to participate fully 
in the Defence Effort can form the core of 
the programme. There can be a task force 
on production which will concentrate on 
production and building up of local com¬ 
munity assets like development of Pancha- 
yat lands, compost, vegetables and fruit 
cultivation, fuel plantation, pisciculture, 
village tanks and other rural works, dry 
farming, soil conservation, minor irriga¬ 
tion, field channels and other special pro¬ 
grammes for increased agricultural produc¬ 
tion An essential part of the programme 
will be the planned utilisation of the 
labour pool in the “Defence Labour Bank” 
described earlier. 

The programme of Mass Education can 
be concerned mainly with the dissemination 
of correct information through various 
media, effective use of publicity material, 
prevention of the spread of rumours and 
the maintenance of morale. Under Vil¬ 
lage Defence, the volunteers can look after 
watch and ward duties, fire prevention, 
first aid, safeguarding of lines of communi¬ 
cations, etc. The Youth Club and Mahila 
Mandal can form an integral part of the 
Village Volunteer Force. The Village 
Volxxnteer Force can have a Women’s Wing 
foTOed round the Mahila Mandals which 
will be promoti^sip every village for look¬ 
ing after the i^flpii^tactivities of*women, 



such as promotion of savings, knitttingr V 
assistance to the service cooperatives aiut';; 
fair price shops in the distribution of con-' 
sumer articles, etc. and the welfare of the. 
families of Jawans, While the elders can , 
offer mature guidance, youth alone can im- : 
part dynamics and women the sustenance 
to a live people’s movement. The Village ; 
Volunteer Force can have a common pro¬ 
gramme for all its members relating to 
physical training, drill, etc. This will gene- ; 
rate in the rural masses a sense of discipline 
and of participation in the defence effort. 

National Integration 

When muscles do not act, they begin., 
to atrophy. The process spreads till the 
organism as a whole is overpowered. A‘ ' 
community when not challenged from with¬ 
out begins to get flabby and to be a house 
divided against itself. The alien challenge 
was removed from the scene of India on 
August 15, 1947. The challenge of rehabi¬ 
litation which followed in the wake lasted 
but a shortwhile. Ten million got rehabili¬ 
tated through the joint effort of the people 
and the government. Five Year Plans 
began to yield dividends. They held out 
promises of security for the future. No 
wonder, true to one part of our old tradi¬ 
tion, we started back on the road to disinte¬ 
gration With the giant State from across 
the Himalayas threatening the very free¬ 
dom of life we prize in India, a new situa¬ 
tion however has arisen. All political 
parties in the country today as will be seen, 
are one. All castes, creeds and religions 
are one. A nation is at work for the first 
time after centuries: indeed, a joint family 
is in operation. This must endure. The 
community must be mobilised both in its 
material and human faculties to the highest 
of its potentiality. The emergency can and 
must be utilised to promote new outlodk 
and foster new habits of thoughts, action ; 
and association. A nation gifted with the 
faculties for survival can and does face an ; 
emergency with an approach totally differ- • 
ent from one of weaklings. Such a nation '' 
can help the emergency, also be helped in ;; 
the process. This cannot however happen „ 
unless the strong and the weak members ’ 
of the family can be inspired to rise to the 
same level of understanding and effort* 

The Battle Bypassed 

Freedom does not descend on a people. 
Independence may, because of extraneous,i 
factors. It is the divine law that people 
theWelves have to walk up the stairs into^ 
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! tlie temple of freedom. The village people 
't{'tre yet to fight the battle for their libera- 
,tlon with understanding and full accept- 
X ance of the implications of the struggle 
bypassed. They have been given through 
the N.E.S. and the C.D. movement a frame- 
^ work of essential services by Government, 
Legislation enacted, has provided an organ¬ 
isation for the democratic representation of 
the people. Freedom has to be earned by 
the rural areas, aoart from their contribu¬ 
tion to national defence in the context of 
today. It is obvious, each individual citi¬ 
zen in rural India will have to make his or 
her individual pilgrimage. March forward 
«to “Destination Man” will be determined 
by the intensity of the effort, the purity of 
spiirit that characterises the individual pil¬ 
grimage and by the leadership that the re¬ 
presentatives of the community offer to the 
collectivity of pilgrims. 

Home is In the making 

We have realised the type of world we 
live in and the gaps there are in our def¬ 
ences in such a world. We have learnt 
through the Community Development Pro¬ 
gramme the gaps in our administration, our 
technical resources, our supplies. We have 
yet to realise the gaps and fissures in the 
svstem of democracy under which we work 
and which we must needs correct before it 
is too late, if the democracv we prize is to 
survive, endure and flourish. National def¬ 
ence of India will be effective only when 
we learn to put up defences not merely 
against aggression from without but also 
from the aggression that has till now cor- 
T-'ded us from within. Attention to the dis¬ 
abled and neglected sections of the com¬ 
munity thus grows to be a matter of sup- 
.^Heme priority. 

Community Development Programme 
promises to reach its consummation today. 
For we havli at last the spectacle and the 
phenomenon of a community in action 
against a formidable peril. We come to 
the people this time no longer with sanc¬ 
tions based on offers and bounties from 
government. We come instead with a call 
for blood, sweat and tears. For these alone 
constitute the eternal wherewithal for all 
pilgrimage. These calls can and will be 
responded to only when the callers them¬ 
selves have set the example by the purity 
of their conduct, sincerity of their approach 
and by the d 3 mamism of their own actions. 
It will thus offer to the leaders and the led 


alike the golden opportunity for introspec¬ 
tion and the. transformation now overdue. 
For the new give and take between them 
will have to be prompted and inspired more 
by the spirit of their association than any 
material advantage such an association can 
confer immediately. From days of anti¬ 
quity, we have been traveling to the moun¬ 
tains in quest of realisation. We are on a 
different quest up on the Himalayas this 
time: but pilgrimage nevertheless. For this 
alone will decide if the life we prize as a 
people in India can endure; if we have been 
followers in this country of substance or 
shadow; if the Manzil which is yet not, can 
indeed be in the making for all her citizens. 

THE PLAN AND NATIONAL DEFENCE 
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ments as well the greater needs of develop¬ 
ment. 

Restraint on consumption are an essen¬ 
tial means for conserving our limited mate¬ 
rial resources and enlarging national sav¬ 
ings. There should be the utmost economy 
in the use of scarce resources such as steel, 
cement, timber, non-ferrous metals, kero¬ 
sene oil and newsprint, electricity and 
transport. There should also be the fullest 
recovery, and utilization of materials such 
as iron and steel scrap, woollen cloth cut¬ 
tings and paper. Travel by rail and road 
should be limited to strictly essential 
needs. Expenditure on luxuries and semi- 
luxurie.s should be eliminated and the basic 
necessities of the people as a whole, should 
be fully secured. 

This critical juncture is also a unique 
opportunity. In face of danger the nation 
has risen as-one man. A new feeling of 
one—ness runs through every pa^t of the 
country. In our Constitution we pledged 
ourselves to promote the welfare of the 
people by securing a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall 
inform all the institutions of the national 
life. As we prepare ourselves to free the 
soil of India entirely from aggression and 
the threat of aggression, let us pledge our¬ 
selves anew to complete our own social and 
economic revolution. When the masses of 
the people are ready to give their all to 
safeguard the freedom of the nation, in 
turn they must know and feel assured that 
their well-being will always be the nation’s' 
first and foremost concern. 



Objectives Of Banning 

By VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA 

( 3 ) to expand basic industries like . 
steel, cnemicais industries, fuel and power ’ 
and establish machine-building capacity, so 
that the requirements of further industri- ^ 
alisation can be met within a period of ten 
years or so mainly from the country’s own 
resources; 

(4) to utilise to the fullest possible ex¬ 
tent the man-power resources of the co^- 
try and to ensure a substantial expansion 
in employment opportunities; and 

(5) to establish progressively ' greater 
equality of opportunity and to bring about 
leduction in disparities in income and 
wealth and a more even distribution yf 
economic power. 

The order in which these aims are 
outlined has no significance; but the phra¬ 
seology that is employed probably has. It 
is dmerent from that used in the definition- 
of objectives contained in the Report on 
the Second Five Year Plan. The impres¬ 
sion that it leaves is that the fact that it is 
the basic social objectives that should 
determine the pattern and content of the 
Flan is not quite so evident as it was on 
the earlier occasion. 

From that point of view, it may be 
considered whether the quantum of finan¬ 
cial allocations, the proportion they bear 
to the aggregate outlay, the increase they 
represent over the Second Five Year Plan 
give any indication of the order of import-* 
ance that is attached to the various sectors 
of the Plan. In summary form the allo¬ 
cations are as under: 


(Ks. Crores) 

• Second Plan Third Plan financial provision „ 


Head 

Total expenditure 

Percentage 

Total 

Percentage 

agriculture and community 
development 

530 

11 

1068 

14 

major and medium irrigation 

420 

9 

650 

9 

po-wet 

445 

10 

1012 

13 

village and small industries 

175 

4 

264 

4 

organised industry and minerals 

900 

20 

1620 

20 

transport and communications 

1300 

28 

1486 

20 

social service and miecellaneous 

830 

18 

1300 

17 

inventories 

• •• 

... 

200 

3 

total: 

4600 

100 

7500 

100 


In assessing the effects of national 
planning on the life of the people, is there 
any one particular criterion or test that we 
should apply is a question that often arises 
in our minds. P.Janning has been under¬ 
taken in our coiiftitry for a purpose which 
has been defined, briefly but very expres¬ 
sively, in the first sentence in the intro¬ 
ductory chapter in the Report on the Third 
Five Year Plan. “The basic objective of 
India’s development”, it is observed there, 
“must necessarily be to provide the masses 
of the- Indian people the opportunity to 
lead a good life”. This then is the test 
that we should apply in determining the 
order of priorities that should be adopted 
in formulating it or in appraising the re¬ 
sults of the Plan. 

0 

In framing the Plan and drawing up 
the programme of economic growth, to 
subserve this broad purpose, the country’s 
basic social objectives have to be kept in 
view all the time. The principal aims of 
the development that is envisaged have, 
been set forth as under the chapter on the 
“Approach to the Third Five Year Plan”. 

( 1 ) to secure an increase in national 
income of over 5 per cent per apnum, the 
pattern of investment being designed also 
to sustain this rate of growth during sub¬ 
sequent Plan periods; 

( 2 j to achieve self-sufficiency in food- 
grains and increase agricultural production 
to meet the requirements of industry and 
exports; 
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-For agriculture, the provision is twice 
wliiii it was under the Second Plan, the 
:J»«rcentage raising from 11 to 14; for power, 
the increase is still greater as is the per- 
:^ntage. For irrigation, the propoi’tion re¬ 
mains the same as also for village and 
small industries. For organised industry 
and minerals, the allocation is the highest, 
being of the order of 1520 crores and so is 
the quantum of increase. Both for trans¬ 
port and communications and for social 
services and miscellaneous items the per¬ 
centages have gone down, for the former 
item frcfm 28 to 20 and for the latter from 
18 to 17. 

investment In Human Kesources 

iaking me last nameu item hist, it 
wouia oe wrong to ueauce tnat m the 
opinion oi me Planning Commission in- 
vesiuient in numan resources nas any lesii 
importance now man it had when the 
t&ecoiid Plan was lormuiated. in lact at 
tne commencement oi the Cnapter on Edu¬ 
cation, me oDservation is maae mat “edu¬ 
cation is the most important single factor 
in acnieving rapid economic development 
and technological progress and in creating 
a social order lounded on the values oi 
freedom, social justice and equal oppor¬ 
tunities’’. The uiftusion ot education and 
the provision of facilities for technological 
trainmg for large numbers so as to enable 
them to participate with understanding 
and efficiency in the ordered economic pro- 
gi’ess of the nation—both constitute a 
factor in our planning to which the plan¬ 
ning authorities attach, apparently, as much 
value as previously. 

Nor is, presumably, any lesser degree 
of importance accorded to the development 
of transport and communications. All the 
same, one is left with the feeling that the 
generation of power and the intensification 
of industrialization claim, looking to the 
allocations of resources, a higher degree of 
attention than the development of trans¬ 
port and communications or the intensifi¬ 
cation of irrigation, both major and minor. 
The intensification of the process of indus¬ 
trialization actually hinges very largely on 
the development of transport and communi¬ 
cations. Otherwise, what are described as 
bottlenecks appear, clogging progress. 

Similarly, in physiographical conditions 
such as we have in India, increase in pro¬ 
duction and a rise in productivity are, to 
a considerable extent dependent on the 


availability of irrigation for purposes of 
cultivation. This is borne out by the 
fluctuations that take place in the contri¬ 
bution of the agricultural industry to the 
national output, according to the vagaries 
of the monsoons. As the Planning Com¬ 
mission has observed in the Chapter on 
Agriculture “programmes of agricultural 
production lie at the base of the compre¬ 
hensive approach to the reconstruction of 
the rural economy. “The first priority”, it 
is added, “necessarily belongs to agricul¬ 
ture”. 

Weaker Sections of Community 

Since the Constitution has assured 
equality of status and opportunity to all 
the citizens of India, this becomes a prin¬ 
cipal aim of our planning. In order to nave 
that aim fulfilled, in the Report on the 
Thiid Plan much stress has been laid on 
the need to ensure that the benefits of 
planning “reach the less privileged sections 
of the village community in adequate mea¬ 
sure”. 

These sections consist of persons be¬ 
longing to the Scheduled Tribes and Sche¬ 
duled Castes, the de-notified communities 
and famiiies whose incomes are below the 
national per capita average. Among these 
are also included the mlirm and tne des¬ 
titute. “A small start has been made”, 
the Report records “with relief and assist¬ 
ance for destitute persons orphans and phy¬ 
sically handicapped persons without means 
of support and livelihood”. In as much as 
the Plan represents a war against poverty, 
just a small start may not be enough; and 
a higher order of priority may have to be 
accorded to this part of the programme in ' 
our plans for promoting social welfare. 

The economic aspects of the problem of 
the weaker sections of the rural as well as 
the urban community have to be treated as 
part of the plan for finding work for larger 
numbers. It is among these sections that 
unemployment and under-employment are 
most rife. Although the word, ‘unemploy¬ 
ment’ is not used in the principal aims of 
the Third Five Year Plan, there is a spe¬ 
cial chapter dealing with ‘Employment and 
Manpower’ and a substantial expansion in 
employment opportunities is accepted as a 
principal aim. It is recognized, moreover, 
in the Report that “in view of the numbers 
involved, provision of adequate employ¬ 
ment opportunities is among the most diffi¬ 
cult tasks to be accomplished during 

(Continued on page 129^ 



New Policy For Gold 

By B. R. SHENOY 


Our experience of the past few decades 
has demonstrated that the price of gold, 
even §is the general index of commodity 
prices, retiects the prevailing state of infla¬ 
tion. Wnen the rupee was on the gold 
standard, the market price of gold moved 
within a nan’ow margin around Rs. 18.21 
per 10 grammes, the otficial price adopted 
oy the Indian Currency Act, 1927. With 
our departure from the gold standard on 
Septemoer 21, 1931—i.e., when the oflicial 
price of gold ceased to be operative—the 
market price rose above its statutory moor¬ 
ings, reaching Rs. 32.28 per 10 grammes m 
1938-39. With the progress of inflation 
from 1940-41, it sky-rocketted—together 
with commodity prices—to Rs. 103.74 in 
February, 1949. With the abeyance of in¬ 
flation, from 1949-50 to 1954-55, the price of 
gold, in company with commodity prices, 
remained comparatively steady for a while 
and then declined to a low of Rs. 71.16 in 
June 1954. The re-emergence of inflation in 
1955-56 drove both gold prices and the 
general index of prices upward again, the 
price of gold reaching an all-time peak of 
Rs. 129.90 on 31st August, 1962. 

Since then, gold prices have sagged, 
parting company with commodity prices, 
which continue to move up. They reached 
a low of Rs. 86,00 on November 24, a fall of 
34 per cent in 12 weeks. Though there has 
been a noteworthy recovei*y since prices 
touching Rs. 107 on December 4, nervous¬ 
ness continues to haunt the bullion market. 
Divergence of price 

Rising prices of gold caused a diver¬ 
gence between the market price and the 
official price, the latter being the same as 
the intei*national price. The pre-war gap 
between the two prices was eliminated by 
lifting up the official price on September 
14, 1939 to Rs. 37.22 from Rs. 18.21. But a 
gap soon re-emerged and grew with the 
progress of inflation. A second upward re¬ 
vision of the official price to Rs. 53.58 on 
September 22, 1949, in combination with 
the fall in market prices, progressively re¬ 
duced the price gap to Rs. 17.58 in June 
1954. But, with the resumption of the 
price rise in 1955-56, the gap widened 
again, reaching an all-time record of 
Rs. 76.32 on August 31, 1962, when the 
market price was 242 per cent of the offi¬ 
cial price. 

The crux of our gold problem is the 


gap between market prices and the offi¬ 
cial price. There is nothing to be gained 
by allowing it to continue. It is causing 
tne economy considerable damage, thougn, 
it brings windfall gains to certain vested 
interests. J’irst, it involves exploitation df 
the Indian economy by the smugglers. The 
Indian buyers pay tor gold more than 
double its landed cost. 'The difference is 
shared by ihe smugglers and their Indian 
accomplices; a part accrues to the corrupt 
among the vigilence people at the Customs. 
An eliminaticn of the price gap alone can 
put a stop to these ill-gotten gains. 
Smuggling statistics 

Secondly, the price gap has rendered 
largely futile our attempts to prevent gold 
smuggling. Its price abroad being Ks. 53.58, 
the smugglers make fantastic pi'oflts. At 
the price on August 31 eveiy consignment 
yielded gross profits of 142 per cent. To 
arrive at the annual profit rate—which 
assumes fairy-tale dimensions—this must 
be multiplied by the number of times the 
smuggler sends gold to India in a 12- 
month period. In face of these gains and 
with over 2,000 miles of land and sea fron¬ 
tiers, It is utterly unrealistic to think that 
smuggling may be prevented by penal ac¬ 
tion or by plugging the legal-administra¬ 
tive loop-holes. Confiscation of detected 
gold is no deterrent as, even if one in every 
three consignments were seized, the smug¬ 
glers could still continue in business and 
prosper. Statistics of confiscated gold and 
estimates of the order of magnitude of 
smuggling—even if we place the latter at 
the official figure of Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 crores— 
suggest that detected cases may be one in 
about 17 consignments. Smuggling cannot 
be remedied w'ithout eliminating the price 
gap. 

Thirdly, the persisting foreign ex¬ 
change crisis is intimately related to the 
price gap. Importers receive from the Re¬ 
serve Bank foreign exchange to pay for 
the imports at the official price of gold. The 
same foreign exchange fetches in the free 
markets large premiums. Importers, there¬ 
fore, obtain from the Reseiwe Bank more 
foreign exchange than they actually need, 
through over-invoicing imports, the sur¬ 
plus exchange being sold in the free mar¬ 
kets for a profit. The same factor induces 
exporters to surrender to the Reseiwe 
Bank—^which must be done at the official 
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phce of gold—^less foreign exchange than 
they actually receive, through under-in¬ 
voicing exports, the balance of the foreign 
■exchange being sold in the free markets. 
Under-invoicing and over-invoicing—^by re¬ 
ducing the Reserve Banks receipts of for¬ 
eign exchange and by increasing the de¬ 
mands on it for foreign exchange—is at the 
root of our foreign exchange scarcity. If 
price gap is closed, the premiums of for¬ 
eign exchange will disappear and under¬ 
invoicing and over-invoicing may cease. 

Finally, the response to the Gold Bonds 
is apt to be poor while the prevailing price 
ap lasts. As gold subscriptions to the 
onds are valued at the official price, pur¬ 
chase of the bonds involves a penalty of 50 
per cent or more on capital account. This 
capital loss would cease, and the bonds may 
prove tempting, if the price gap could go, 
as they enable the conversion of black 
funds into white, bring over 2 per cent 
higher yield than similar Government debt 
and are exempt from Wealth Tax and 
Capital Gains Tax. 

The extension of our attention from 
the severity of the penalties on smugglers 
to the gap between the official and market 
prices is, therefore, most welcome. Our 
attempt now would seem to be to close the 
price gap by beating down the domestic 
price of gold by every available adminis¬ 
trative weapon. The announcement on 
August 21 that Government was consider¬ 
ing measures for mobilising private gold 
for Plan finance; the appeal of the Finance 
Minister on October 26 for subscriptions in 
gold and gold ornaments to the National 
Defence Fund; the issue on November 12 of 
Gold Bonds; the valuation of the gold subs¬ 
criptions to the Bonds at the official price 
of Rs. 53.58 per 10 grammes; the Reserve 
Bank ban on commercial bank credit 
against gold; the ban on forward transac¬ 
tions and on specific delivery contracts; the 
announcement on November 20, and the 
reiteration of this on December 2, that 
Government would introduce “within a 
month” some drastic measures to bring 
down gold prices further, citing Rs. 60 per 
10 grammes as the target, were all design¬ 
ed for “tumbling down” gold prices and 
were interpreted by the market as such. 
Temporary price fall 

But to eliminate the price gap by 
depressing the market price is clearly an 
impossible task m the context of continu¬ 
ing inflation. The root cause of inflation— 


“investment” of non-existent resources 
through created moneys—is still operative. 
In the current year, the target of public 
sector investments have been stepped up by 
26 per cent to Rs. 1,446 crores despite the 
inflationary impact of the investments in 
1961-62. To this has been now added an¬ 
other powerful inflation factor, the border 
war with China. Continuing inflation is 
reflected in the increase in the currency 
circulation, which, on November 30, 1962, 
was 8.9 per cent higher than a year ago. 

That the price fall may not last is evi¬ 
denced by the quick recoveries which fol¬ 
lowed every steep decline; prices recovered 
by 24 per cent during the two weeks end¬ 
ing December 4, or faster than the rate of 
decline. To force down the price of gold 
to the official price amounts to keeping in¬ 
flation out of the bullion market when in¬ 
flation pervades the rest of the economy. 
This is as untenable as an attempt to con¬ 
tain inflation in Maharashtra when infla¬ 
tion is anctive in the rest of the country. 

There is another important aspect to 
this problem. The unrealistic official price 
of Rs. 53.58—the price at which the Re¬ 
serve Bank sells foreign currencies—has 
necessitated stringent exchange control 
barriers. Since early 1961, 22 currencies, 
which account for 62 per cent of world 
trade, are fully convertible. Gold can now 
be purchased against any of them at less 
than one-half of the Indian market price. 
This has reduced the cost and the trouble 
of purchasing gold for smuggling. We 
cannot possibly maintain an island or res¬ 
trictions, below sea level, in an ocean of 
freedom in gold transaction; nor claim dis¬ 
pensation from the working of natural 
monetary laws because of a treacherous- 
border war. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, the 
only way out of this riddle of the price gap 
would seem to be to step up the official 
price gold. This is how we had closed the 
gap in September 1939. In doing this we 
would be merely acknowledging a change 
which has already materialised. This re¬ 
form must be accompanied by measures to 
stop further inflation; if inflation continued 
the price gap will reappear and grow as. 
happened since 1940-41. If we must solve 
the gold problem, we have no escape from 
the twin measures of zero inflation and an 
upward revision of the official price of gold. 



The People Of NEFA 

By HEMBARUA 


The North East Frontier Agency is in 
the spotlight today because of Chinese arm¬ 
ed penetration. This area is a land of im¬ 
penetrable hills and primitive peoples, a 
terrain of steppes and slopes, luxuriant 
forests and deep woods that lies on the in¬ 
ternational border surrounded by Tibet, 
Burma and Bhutan, and stands sentinel on 
the north-east defence-line of India. 

The Agency is divided, mainly for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes, into political zones 
or districts. They are; Siang Frontier 
Division, Subansiri Area, Lohit Frontier 
Tract, Kameng Frontier Tract and Tirap 
Frontier District with headquarters at 
Along, Ziro, Tezu, Bomdi La, and Khonsa, 
respectively. Tuensang Frontier District 
which once constituted a political zone of 
NEFA is at' present a part of the newly- 
formed State of Nagaland. 

Absurd 

Mr. Chou En-lai said at the People’s 
Congress in Peking on July 9, 1957, that 
“the boundary line between two countries 
is often found dividing into two parts a 
nationality living in compact communities 
on the borders.” This may be true. But 
then, to register a claim on a part of for¬ 
eign territory, fortified by historical tradi¬ 
tions and international agreements on the 
ground of ethnological affinity is a foolish 
and absurd argument. 

It must be borne in mind that NEFA. 
ii' spite of its Mongoloid ethnology, is a 
combosite Indian territory as much as the 
State of Maharashtra or any other Indian 
State. Territorial claims as China has ad¬ 
vanced today on ethnological grounds,—for 
Mao-Tse-Tung has claimed too a “Mongo¬ 
loid Federation” of the Himalayan regions 
on grounds of racial affinity—are as bereft 
of sanity and reason as a possible claim by 
the Soviet Union on the Russian Hill area 
of San Francisco. All this makes an under¬ 
standing of the races and tribes of this 
Himalayan subregion evident and urgent. 

The most distant borders of NEFA 
where the hills of Upper Burma and Tibet 
meet with those of the Slate of Assam con¬ 
stitute the Maginot Line across which dif¬ 
ferent types of humanity meet and inter¬ 
fuse. Some of these people ascended the 
Tsangpo, a river of Tibet with which the 
Brahmaputra is identified and migrated to 
the west. And so in course of time they 
spread along the slopes of the Himalayas 
peopled the low hill ranges elpngslde. 


Different Tribes 

There were others who migrated down 
the course of the Chindwin and that of 
other rivers to the south and peopled 
Burma, Thailand and the countries adja¬ 
cent to them. The south-west wave of 
this great Mongoloid migration descended 
the Brahmaputra and spread into the hills 
and riverbeds of Assam. 

It is true that NEFA is honeycombed 
with different tribes and tribal races. Mon- 
bas, Sherdukpens, Khowas, Mijus and Akas 
live in the Sela sub-Agency. The Dallas 
and Apatanis, two allied races, live in the 
Subansiri area. The Padam, Minyong, Gal- 
long, Bokar, Bori, Palilibo, Tagin and Mon- 
bas live in the Abor Hills. The Miju, 
Digaru, Padam, Khamti, Singhpho, Kachin, 
Tangra, Wanchow, Howa and Nokte live in 
the Tirap Frontier Tract. 

The Khamtis are a people of Shan 
origin. They inhabit the eastern tip of the 
Brahmaputra valley. About the middle of 
the 18th century, Alungpya, a Burmese 
king, conquered Moga,ung, whereupon the 
Khamtis are said to have migrated north¬ 
wards to the hills near the upper waters of 
the Irrawaddy and the Mekong. A section 
of this Shan tribe turned northwards and 
migrated into NEFA and Assam. 

The Khamtis are Buddhists of the 
Burman school. They build temples of 
timber, and the different designs and car¬ 
vings attached to them speak of the artis¬ 
tic and sensitive nature of these people. 
Their cottage industry is well-developed; 
their ivory and wood work show a consi¬ 
derable artistic excellence. Their priests 
are celibates, and their spiritual sanctua¬ 
ries are known as bapuchangs. 

The Singhphos, called Kachins in upper 
Burma, must have originally lived near the 
sources of the Irrawaddy. The gradually 
moved southwards, crossed the Hukwang 
valley, and entered NEFA through the 
Patkoi pass towards the end of the 18 cen¬ 
tury. It is probable that a group of them 
lived in the tract between the Chindwin 
river and the Patkoi mountains; there they 
were known as the Kakhyens. 

Language 

The language of the Singhphos has 
greater affinity with that of the Abors and 
Karens than with that of the originw 
Shans. They know the use of iron ^ 




a They weave their own cloth, and colour if 
{ with different dyes obtained from the roots 
f'yof trees called khai-khau, romi, chinlu, etc. 

‘ They are generally animists. 

The people who actually constitute our 
bastion of defence alongside the Himalayan 
regions in NEFA arc the Abors and the 
Mishmis. The Abors are a sturdy race of 
Tibeto-Burman stock, and their number is 
roughly estimated at three lakhs. 

The Mishmis who dwell close to the 
Abors are fewer in number, and they are 
supposed to be not more than 60,000 in 
total. It is often believed, due mainly to 
neighbourly habitation, that Abors and Mis¬ 
hmis have a common origin and cultural 
as well as ethnic affinity. Nothing can be 
more incorrect than this. They are as like 
as chalk and cheese. Ethnologists wonrfer 
how this tiny group of people, so dissimilar 
in point of culture, language and ethno¬ 
logy, came to settle themselves in the midst 
of the Abors. 

Like the Ao Nagas, the Abors are 
noted for their democi'atic institutions. 
Every village is a unit: the units together 
constitute a federation or super-village and 
the confederating villages co-operate within 
its framework. In all matters bearing upon 
the community, power by common consent 
is vested in this co-operative common¬ 
wealth. At the same time, the indepen¬ 
dent status of the co-operating villages is 
not sacrificed 

The village institutions of the Abors are 
. democratic in method and constitution. 
Their village assembly which is both a 
legislature and a judiciary is called kebang; 
the usual village disputes are settled in it. 
The house where the kebang meets is 
known as morang. The subscriptions of 
the people which they generally give in 
kind are deposited in a common treasury 
for the use of the community as a whole. 

Bachelors’ Club 

, The morang which is the assembly hall 
of the people is their bachelor club ' at 
night. The bachelors of the village sleep 
in the morang: it is a kind of barrack life 
for them. It constitutes the village de¬ 
fence force in a sense: the bachelors keep 
regular night vigils against all possible 
emergencies in the village, including night 
attacks by neighbouring people. 

There are social provisions made by 
the people themselves for the old and the 


infirm in the community; they are the 
pei’petual guests of the kebang ^itself. A 
contract in Abor society made between two 
parties or so is sealed by the exchange of 
raw meat between them. Such contracts 
have a deep solemnity and cannot be trifled 
away: breaches are considered serious offen¬ 
ces. 

The most attractive feature of the 
Abor village is the suspension bridge made 
of round cane across the turbulent hill 
streams: they are suspended several feet 
higher than the level of the water. The 
Abors generally do not walk across them; 
they wriggle through them with great dex¬ 
terity. The complexion of the Abors is 
not as bright as that of the Mishmis; they 
are taller than the latter. Their voice is 
well-modulated and the sound is a sono¬ 
rous baritone. 

The Mishmi Hills of NEFA with their 
undulating scenes present a picturesque 
panorama; but climbing these hills is not 
easy. The Mishmis are not a particularly 
agricultural people whereas their neigh¬ 
bours the Abors are. They are essentially 
traders and pastoralists. The main com¬ 
modity of their trade is domestic animals, 
and other articles are musk, medicinal roots 
they purchase from the neighbouring people 
of Tibet. Besides this, they make indige¬ 
nous cloth of three fibre. 

Living Monument 

The Mishmis are a short and sturdy 
people. Though of Tibeto-Burman origin, 
they are a race by themselves. Their fea¬ 
tures are very regular and complexion rich 
as red poppy. The Mishmis are primarily 
of three clans: Ten, Mara and Mija. Each 
Mishmi village has a headman. The head¬ 
man’s name as An-ladi, An-Iaga 'has the 
Miltonic charm of proper names. The 
headman’s title is inherited from “sire to 
son.” The Abors seal their friendship by 
the exchange of raw meat while the Mish¬ 
mis do it by the exchange of arms; they 
keep up the tradition of warrior race. 

The NEFA represents a picture of not¬ 
able assimilation and synthesis. India is a 
country in which people of different creeds 
and ethnic qualities enjoy equal rights of 
citizenship and compose a great and mighty 
nation. The people of NEFA are a living 
monument of this noble assimilation that is 
India. 



The McMahon Line And The International Law 

By Dr. K. KRISHNA RAO 


Under international law China is at 
fault and is under an obligation (a) to 
withdraw from the areas illegally occupied 
by her, (b) to make compensation for the 
damage caused by her aggression. 

The developments over the last few 
years on the Sino-Indian boundary, culmi¬ 
nating in the recent acts of aggression by 
the People’s Republic of China on India, 
have created a problem, which could very 
well turn out to be a serious threat toi 
world’s peace. 

The facts of the matter are very clear, 
and the application of the law, even more 
so. 

The boundary between India and Tibet 
east of Bhutan, known as McMahon Line, 
is a traditibnal one, running along the main 
Himalayan watershed. The area south of 
this line has always been recognised as 
part of India and has been so depicted even 
on several Chinese maps, e.g., the map pre¬ 
pared by the Chinese Emperor Kang Hi 
between 1711-1717 A.D. and the map pub¬ 
lished by Peking University in 1925. 

The only influence Tibet had with the 
area south of this line was religious. But, 
as has been acknowledged by China her¬ 
self, this has no political or legal connota¬ 
tions. The Chinese delegate to the Simla 
Conference in 1914 stated, ‘‘Spiritual autho¬ 
rity should not be confused with temporal 
authority.” The then Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Sun Pao Chi, told the Bri¬ 
tish authorities on June 13, 1914, “The 

Lamas might have ecclesiastical authority, 
but this did not necessarily mean that these 
places belonged to Tibet.” 

The relation of the Ladakhi Lamaists 
to Lhasa approximates to that of the 
Roman Catholic to the Vatican, but no one 
suggests that the Vatican can make terri¬ 
torial claims on Italy. 

Records exist for several decades of 
the exercise of administration and jurisdic¬ 
tion over these border areas by India, e.g., 
rhe Assam Census Reports of 1881. The 
Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation I of 
1873 and the Frontier Tract Regulation of 
1880 etc. 

There have also been surveys of this 
area, e.g., the Survey of India’s volumes on 
Explorations on the North-Eastern Frontier 
1911, 1912, 1913, 


At least for the last 130 years. Indifli^a 
officials have extensively toured the 
and developed administrative and judicilpt^^l 
machinery. 

Tibet and China Confirm McMahon Line I 

In 1914, at a conference in Simla of thfl'^ 
Plenipotentiaries of India, China and Tibet,'ll 
this boundary was categorically accepted 
by India and Tibet, reaffirmed by exchang#’v| 
of notes, and indicated in a sketch map inir* !f 
tialed by the Plenipotentiaries of India,^| 
Tibet and China. 

China has now sought to raise the ^^; 
point that Tibet has no capacity to enteir/i 
into such an agreement. I 

This is an attempt to project the facts - 
of 1962 back to 1914, in order to conditioa j 
Tibet's then capacity to enter independent- j 
ly into international treaties. This is con-’" 
trary to any law. 

China’s attitude in this respect, until 
very recently, was sufficiently clear all 
along. In 1914, she accepted the credent-' 
tials of the Tibetan envoy, empowering hint-; 
to deal with and settle all matters pertain'^- , 
ing to Tibet. At that conference, Tibet wa» ■ 
treated as an independent state by both the ,, 
British, Indian and Chinese authorities. 

The details of this boundary settle-: 
ment together with a description thereof ' 
was publi.shed, in the Official Indian treaty 
series after World War I and in several 
other official publications and maps of the 
Indian Government. It is worth noting 
that China did not protest against this. On ; 
the contrary, both Tibet and China con¬ 
firmed the McMahon Line on several occa¬ 
sions e.g., on October 31, 1944, in August- 
September, 1953, and on May 20, 1955. 

Even after the formation of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China, the position of the 
Government of India had been made clear^ 
time and again. 

At the time of the occupation of Tibet', 
by China, the Indian Prime Minister stated 
categorically in Parliament on November 
27, 1950, that the McMahon Line is the , 
boundary in this sector, and that we stick , 
to it. In 1954 and 1956, in his conversations 
with Prime Minister Chou-En-lai, Mr, 
Nehru took up the question of erroneous i 
Chinese maps. ! 

If the Chinese alignment was really a‘ 
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tional one, then, all these were oppor- 
:ties for China, to have made clear, her 
irstanding of the boundary. Instead, 
y stated all along, that these Chinese 
ps were really not correct, and that they 
no time to revise them. 

BilMliese Go Back on their Words 
i'vi On November 28, 1956, Mr. Chou En- 
informed Mr. Nehru that China had ac- 
^'dfepted the McMahon Line in regard to 
p'Burma and proposed to do so in case of 
i; India as well, after consultations with the 
I'- Tibet authorities. 


I But, on January 23, 1959, Mr. Chou En- 
J; lal went back on all he had said, and rais- 
- afresh the question of the entire Sino- 
I Indian boundary, laying claim eventually 
to some 50,000 sq. miles of Indian territory 
,The reason given by him was that the 
V Chines^ Government had not raised the 
issue in 1954 as ii was not then ripe for 
settlement. 


It needs pointing out that, in intema- 
* tional law, a Stale cannot alternately affirm 
and deny facts and principles, according to 
■file exigencies of the moment. Such a 
IMractioe would lead to anarchy in interna- 
' tional relations. This is clearly brought 
■ out in several decisions of international tri- 
, founals, e.g., the Mechanic case, the Eastern 
\ Green land case and the case concerning 
: the Temple of Preah Vi hear. 


Chinese Deceit 

Whatever might have been Mr. Chou 
^ En-lai’s intentions, the net result has been 
•to mislead India deliberately. 

;, ^ It is further clear that China used this 
.interval, while proclaiming her intentions to 
; lettle by peaceful negotiations, to build up 
( armed forces along the boundary so that 
ihe could be in a position to assert her so- 
called rights by force. This, again^ is con¬ 
trary to international law. India relied, in 
good faith, on the fact that China did not 
^mur to the Indian position both before 
ed after the formation of Communist 
Sfaina. 


The Panch Sheel principles, which have 
b^n affirmed on more than one occasion 
by India and China, enjoin on the parties 
respect for each other’s territorial integri¬ 
ty. If China had reservations to some 
SO,000 sq. miles of Indian territory she 
t&ould have made them explicit then. 

After all, territorial integrity cannot be 
respected if the boundaries are not known. 


India’s position had been made clear all 
along. China, having remained silent then, 
is now estopped under law from making 
any claims. 

Yet another fact has to be stressed. 
One fails to see why China could accept 
the McMahon Line with regard to Burma, 
but should reject it now as regards India. 

One recalls that in course of the nego¬ 
tiations for the Sino-Burmese treaty, a 
high ranking Chinese official stated that 
China had decided to drop her historic” 
claims and had decided to stick to only her 
“legal” claims. The official was referring 
to the abandonment by China of claims 
based on her maps, as late as 1953, which 
took in nearly 25,000 sq. miles of Burmese 
territory. 

In this context, clearly, the Chinese 
claims with regard to India are like-wise 
devoid of any sanction in law or in history. 

It is not necessary to say any thing 
much about the legal aspects of the recent 
Chinese invasion, for the illegality of such 
act is patent even to the uninitiated. 

Under international law China is at 
fault and is under an obligation (a) to with¬ 
draw from the areas illegally occupied by 
her (b) to make compensation for the dam¬ 
age caused by her aggression. If these are 
not done, does it not amount to rewarding 
the aggressor? 

No nation with a sense of responsibi¬ 
lity and regard for law could do anything 
except what India has accepted in pursu¬ 
ance to the proposal of the United Arab 
Republic namely, withdrawal by both sides 
to places before the further Chinese aggres¬ 
sion which started on September 8, 1962, 
prior to any talks or discussions to resolve 
the differences peacefully. 

(Courtesy: ‘All India Radio’) 


Rebellion against your handicaps gets 
you nowhere. Self-pity gets you nowhere. 
One must have the adventurous daring to 
accept oneself as a bundle of possibilities 
and undertake the most interesting game 
in the world—making the most of one’s 
best. —Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Talk Less 
Work More 




Fallacy Of China*s Sovereignty Over Tibet 

By S. C. BAJPAI 


The fallacy 'that Tibet forms part of 
the Chinese empire crept in mostly be¬ 
cause ot Luropean writers on China who 
got their information from Chinese histo¬ 
ries and from the writings of Amiot, 
Demailla and other Jesuit missionaries, the 
first to record the results of the 18th cen¬ 
tury Tibetan wars between the Chinese and 
the Kalmuks. 

Chien Lung (Chinese Emperor, 173U-96) 
had the habit of publishing his memoirs 
from time to time on all subjects of im¬ 
portance. These missionary historians fell 
into the error of accepting literally all the 
statements of this emperor. They assumed 
that the policy which Chien Lung laid down 
on paper would remain in force. 

Modern writers, following in their foot¬ 
steps, have committed the same error. 

The early relations of Tibet with China 
were only fraternal. The Dalai I.ama and 
the Manchu Emperor used to exchange 
pre.sents; the relation v/as one of priest and 
disciple. The arrangements made by 
Emperor Chien Lung, after finally subdu¬ 
ing the Kalinuk invaders of Tibet, about 
the middle of the 18th century, were de¬ 
signed to place the Government of Tibet in 
order. He appointed an Amban (political 
officer) at Lhasa for this purpose. 

The appointment of the Amban was a 
reciprocal arrangement under which Lhasa 
used to send certain Lamas to reside at 
Peking nominally to worship there for the 
Imperial family. 

The Ambans had no control over the 
Government of Tibet and exerted no autho¬ 
rity except in such matters of official cere¬ 
mony and rites of religion as concerned the 
royal family at Peking. 

The Amban always had an escort of 
200 Chinese soldiers (chiefly Muslim) from 
the neighbouring province of Szechuan. 
They used to write memorials and despat¬ 
ches on the affairs of Tibet in a style which 
leaves the impression that they were the 
masters of the situation. These documents, 
contained in the Peking Gazette, are 
models of that “incredible brag” employed 
by the Chinese for keeping up a show of 
supremacy over the outlying States. 

The following instances reveal the 
shadowy nature of Chinese authority in 
Lhasa. 

In 1842, when the Dogras returned from 
an unsuccessful attempt to azinex Western 


Tibet, it became necessary to draw up 
treaty regulating the boundary, trade, efeS 
between Kashmir and Tibet. The repne^ 
sentatives of the two States met at 
The Tibetan party had no Chinese offici|i3|| 
on it. The treaty concluded on SeptemheSr;| 
12, 1842 was written in the Persian anct]5 
Tibetan languages only. The preambl9f,| 
contained no authority for the Tibetan 
presentatives to negotiate on behalf of the;j 
Chinese Government. The treaty in fat^'j 
was between Kashmir and Lhasa only, 

In 1856, when the Gorkhas invad^? 
Tibet, China was nowhere in the picture^i 
and the Tibetans agreed to pay an annual",; 
tribute of Rs. 10,000 to Nepal. ■,'[ 

in 1878, when the Russian explorer,-, 
Prejevalski, attempted to visit Lhasa, he*‘^ 
was provided with a Chinese passport, ob- - 
tained for him by the Russian Minister at 
Peking. On arriving at the Sino-Tibetan 
frontier, he was stopped by the Tibetan ; 
authorities. They ignored the emperor’s; 
pass and compelled the explorer to retium , 
towards Mongolia. This was not an act of 
ignorance or irresponsible border officiai^, 
Prejevalski remained long enough at the 
frontier post to communicate with Lhasa ; 
and Peking to seek the recognition of his ' 
pass. The Government of Tibet bluntly 
refused to admit him with or without a 
pass from the emperor, and the Chinese , 
Ambans appear to have had no voice in the 
matter. 

Similarly, no European traveller could . 
pass into Tibet from the Indian side in the ^ 
19th century. For their unfriendly atti- ' 
tudes, the Tibetans always sifted the res¬ 
ponsibility to an authority in the back¬ 
ground. On inquiry from the Chinese Am- ; 
ban at Kashgar in 1880, Ney Elia, a British 
political agent, learnt that China had no i 
object in keeping Europeans out of Tibet 
as it had no jurisdiction over it. The Kash- / 
gar Amban wrote to Ney Elia that “who- ; 
ever turns your people back in the name 
the Emperor is telling a lie.” 

Chinese forces did not come forward ' 
at the time of Younghushand Mission to i 
Tibet in 1903-4. 

Finally the Tibetans were positively ; 
their own masters at the Simla Conference ' 
in 1913-14. ;; 

Again, there are instances on record to '"'t 
show when China herself denounced this ^ 
fictitious suzerainty over Tibet- i; 
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y. The Chinese were proud of their for- 
I'-ieign possessions and aepenaencies. iNo sac- 
feiruice m icio-i( wouia umuce tnem lo give 
lurKistan. Iney lacea a war wnn 
■^hrance lor suzeranuy over Tongquin and 
P'lieariy emereu mio one witn Kusoid lor me 
1=:,possession oi is.uiuja, wnne triey riSKed a 
r, rupmre witn tne JhJritisn (aovernmeni, 

' rainer than aoate their claim to suzerainty 
over Burma. 

In Xti/d the Chinese Government denied 
' the British Minister at BeKtog mat tney 
had sumcient control m Lhasa to ensure 
the entry ot European travellers into tnat 
country. In lyitj, during the negotiation 
whicn ended in tne addition of a separate 
article to the Convention of Chefoo, the 
■Chinese ministers unambiguously expalin- 
ed that their power at Lnasa was very 
limited and that they would be unable to 
do more than assist a British mission to 
enter that country. 

In 1882-1883 in reference to Kashgar 
the Peking Government said it would al¬ 
ways issue passports to British subjects to 
travel in Turkistan, because Turkistan was 
part of the empire, but it made it clear that 
this promise did not include Tibet, because 
Tibet was not part of the Chinese empire. 

It was on this occasion that the Secre¬ 
tary of the Chinese Legation in London told 
Mr. Ney Elia that not only was there no 
objection on the part of China to Euro¬ 
peans entering Tibet but that China would 
be glad if it became possible in order “to 
break down the exclusiveness of the 
Lamas.” 

In 1890 and 1891 when Sir J. Walsham, 
Minister at Pekinjg, represented the case 
of the appointment of the British agent in 
Chinese Turkistan, Tsungli Yamen replied 
that “the New Dominions and India could 
scarcely be considered contenninous coun¬ 
tries. A large belt, inhabited by Moham¬ 
medan tribes, was wedged in between the 
boundaries of the two empires. There was 
little or no trade etc., and refused the 
„j«ppointment. 

It can be seen in the light of above 
facts that China was neither a suzerain 
power over Tibet nor her boundaries ever 
touched the traditional frontiers of India. 

A word about the Chinese conception 
of tribute will not be out of place. China 
had always considered friendly presents as 
tributes and the country that sent them hs 
a tributary nation. 

tCourtesy; ‘ H. T. Weekly’) 


OBJECTIVES OF PLANNING 

(Continued /rom page 120) 

next five years”. It is for this reason that 
the rural works programme and the ex¬ 
pansion of the field of non-agricultural 
occupation in rural areas deserve a higher 
order of priority. 

Keduction of Disparities in Income 

One 01 tne piincipal aims of the Plan 
is tne leaucciuji ui uiaparxiies in income and 
weaim ana me creation oi conaitions m 
wmca mere is “a more even distribution 
Oi econuiiuc power”. Hence in tne opi¬ 
nion oi me jrianning commission” tne 
economic ana social aspects ot planning are 
cioseiy internmteaAll planning suould 
be iniormea by tnis social purpose. To 
quote tne Kepurt, again, “economic deve¬ 
lopment IS but a means to an end, the 
creation, througn ettorts and sacrifice 
wiaeiy shared, oi a society without caste, 
class or privilege, which offers to every 
section ot the community and to all parts of 
tne country the fullest opportunity to grow 
and contribute to the national well-being” 

here in a nutshell an attempt has been 
maue to set lortn me conaitions that should 
aeiermine me pattern ana content ot Plan 
ana me inter se priorities to be accorded 
to tne various oojectives. Public co-ope- 
lation, to reproduce the words ot the Ke- 
port, is "an essential condition of 'the suc¬ 
cess ol the plan”. “The sense of urgency 
and the spirit of dedicated endeavour” 
Which the Planning Commission calls for 
will be lorthcoming if in all expositions 
about the Plan those responsible for fram¬ 
ing it and for executing it educate the 
public mind about the social objectives and 
explain how they are subserved by these 
parts of the Plan for which heavy allo¬ 
cations have been made and which are 
often described as forming the core of the, 
Plan. All the various facets of planning 
must be brought into direct relationship to 
the basic objective as expressed pithily 
in the opening sentence of the Report on 
the Third Five Year Plan reproduced at 
the commencement of this article. That 
objective could be paraphrased in words 
used by Gandhiji in another context, 
namely, that “the end to be sought in 
human happiness, combined with full 
mental and moral growth”—(S.P.S.) 



A Legacy Of British Neglect 

By AMRIT KUMAR NAG 


The unabashed Communist China’s 
invasion of India obviously came as a rude 
shock to all of us. It is a tribute to the 
Prime Minister Mr. Nehru that he should 
have truthfully told the nation of the des¬ 
truction of the “artificial environment of 
our own creation.” This is no time for a 
j post-mortem, or mutual recrimination. But 
! we should be failing in our duty if we did 
not examine our frontier policy—more 
I particularly the one concerning the Himala¬ 
yas. 

The White Papers issued by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India since the Chinese incur¬ 
sions in 1959 have rightly pointed out that 
“India’s northern frontier is a traditional 
one, in the sense that it has lain approxi¬ 
mately where it now runs for nearly three 
thousand years.” The areas along this 
! frontier, which are nearly 2,500 miles long 
I from the Kuen Lun mountains in the far 
' north to the junction with Burma in the 
east, “have always been a part of India. 
This frontier is for much of its length the 
! crest of the Himalayan ranges. The Hima- 
I layas have always dominated Indian life, 
just as they have dominated the Indian 
landscape. One of the earliest Sanskrit 
text, the Vishnu Parana, makes it clear 
that the Himalayas formed the frontier of 
India. It states that the country south of 
the Himalayas and north of ocean is called 
Bharat, and all born in it are called Bhara- 
tiyas or Indians.” 

Tradition and the Border 

Indian history proves this fact beyond 
doubt that the Tibetan and/or the Chinese 
influences never gained any footing on the 
Indian side of the Himalayas throughout 
the centulies of Hindu rule in India. TItQ 
Himalayan regions, however, often chang¬ 
ed hands, but it was almost always between 
Indian rulers. 

Ladakh was an Indian State, and its 
Kings traced their descent from the Sakya 
family. Spiti was ruled by Hindu Rajahs 
who bore the surname of Sena. 

Similar is the historical background of 
the eastern sector as well. That China can 
have no claim to the Indian territories 
constituting the North-East Frontier Agency 
is proved by records of ancient, medieval 
and modem times. The celebrated Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, who visited India in 


the seventh century, also left behind ac- 
counts about the Kingdom of Kamarupa j; 
(the then Assam) which was ruled by a' ? 
Hindu monarch, Bhaskarvarma. That this '4 
kingdom was a large one which included f 
most of what is now called the North-East 
Frontier Agency is established by evidence ' 
derived from various sources. 

• In the Kalika Purana it is stated that 
the Kamakhya Temple (situated near mod- , 
ern Gauhati) was in the centre of Kama¬ 
rupa kingdom; and it is added in the ' 
VLshnu Purana that the kingdom extended 
round this temple in all directions for 100 
yojana or about 450 miles. Even allowing 
for exaggeration, this would include the 
whole of present Assam, East Bengal and 
Bhutan. This is *borne out by Hieuen 
Tsang, who estimated the territory of 
Kamarupa as being 10,000 Li, or an area 
with a circumference of 1,667 miles. 

Historical Sanctions 

Various dynasties that held sway over 
the kingdom of Kamarupa through the 
ages also preserved* this territorial inte¬ 
grity. Even the Ahom immigrants who 
conquered Assam and established a power¬ 
ful monarchy inside India in the 14th cen¬ 
tury, successfully upheld this tradition until 
their overthrow by the British in the 19th 
century. 

The general success of the Ahoms in 
their dealings with the tribal communities 
inhabiting the frontier tracts was admitted 
even by the Moghul chronicler Shihabud- 
din Talish who accompanied the Moghul 
General Mir Jumla’s expedition of Assam- 
in 1662-63. Wrote Talish: “Although most 
of the inhabitants of the neighbouring hills 
pay no tax to the Rajah of Assam, yet they 
accept his sovereignty and obey some of his 
commands.” 

The Ahom rulers made suitable ar¬ 
rangements with these frontier tribes—the 
Akas, the Abors, the Daflas, etc.,—under , 
which they were remunerated in exchange 
for the services rendered by them in def¬ 
ending the frontiers. 

That even the Mishmi tribes of the 
Lohit region—having legendary associa¬ 
tion with Lord Krishna through his consort, 
Rukmini. Devi, the daughter of King Bhis- 
mak, described as a Mishmi Rajah of Kun- 
din,—owed allegiance to the Ahom rulers 
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si'" 

Assam is proved by numerous sources. 

17th century stone pillar found near 
-- -l^diya contains an inscription according to 
,''3(yhich the Ahom Governor of Sadiya ret'er- 
''rited to certain habitations of the Mishmis 
(within his domain). 

{ihinese Expansionism 

However, in the early and middle 19th 
century, the decadent government of the 
Ahoms lost effective control over different 
parts of the kingdom. 

Assam was annexed by the British in 
1838. In respect of the numerous tribes in 
the north, east and south, over whom the 
erstwhile Ahom rulers had gradually lost 
effective control, the British policy aimed 
at acquiring loose political control, with 
the minimum of interference compatible 
with the protection of these tribesmen and 
restraining them from raiding either Bri¬ 
tish Indian or Tibetan or Bhutanese terri¬ 
tory. Administration gradually had to be 
pushed up into these regions, and the fron¬ 
tier between Assam and Tibet established. 
This was not an easy task. 

The tribesmen in tlje north—^the Abois, 
Akas. Datla.s, Mi; >s, Mishmis, Monpas, etc.,— 
were always ethnically different from the 
Tibetans. Tawang, the centre of Monpa 
civilization, had been part of India for cen¬ 
turies and Tibetan inlluence there began 
only since the early years of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. 

The British concluded no written agree¬ 
ments with the tribes, and despite numer¬ 
ous raids, took no stricter measures than 
occasional blockades. A “miniature army", 
as Lord Curzon described it, was sent in 
1899. 

That the Chine.se expansionism posed 
a direct threat to India even about half a 
century ago is evident from I’ecords. 

In 1909-10, Mr. Noel Williamson, a Poli¬ 
tical Officer, repeated his tour of the Lohit 
region of the frontier and found no trace 
of Tibetan or Chinese influence. Walong, 
as he found it, consisted of “one hovel with 
five inhabitants.” 

But signs of Chinese penetration be¬ 
came manifest later in the year, when the 
then Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam reported to the Government of India 
in its letter dated May 26, 1910 that “a 
large body of Chinese had occupied Rima, 
had demanded taxes and had issued orders 


for the cutting of a road to Assam by the 
Mishmis.” The Mishmi Chief, Tungno, who 
brought the news, claimed to be a British 
subject and the laeutenant-Governor asked 
for instructions as to how the situation 
should be dealt with “in the event of fur¬ 
ther information being received confirming 
the report that Rima has been effectively 
occupied by the Chinese.” A later letter, 
dated July 4, 1910, reported that the Chi¬ 
nese were in firm control of Rima, and had 
planted flags at the river Yepuk, two miles 
west of Walong or thiidy miles west of 
Rima. 

Mr. Williamson again visited the 
Mishmi Hills in January and February, 
1911 and went to Walong. He observed 
then that the Chinese had set up flags out¬ 
side Tibetan territory. In forwarding his 
diary to the Government of India, the Gov¬ 
ernment or Eastern Bengal and Assam ex¬ 
pressed its concern at the way the Chinese 
were penetrating to the south in this area, 
and stated that the Lt. Governor consider¬ 
ed it es.sential that they should not be per¬ 
mitted to extend their influence up to the 
“Outer Line.” 

The then (British) Indian Govern¬ 
ment, however, turned down the sugges¬ 
tion. It observed; “We do not see our way 
at present to recommend the more active 
policy which the Lt.-Governor advocates. 
We recognize that ihe Chinese may ulti¬ 
mately compel us to fix a line beyond 
which no further advance can be permit¬ 
ted: but we see no necessity at present for 
incurring' the risks and responsibilities en¬ 
tailed.” 

After the Abor Expedition and the 
Miri and the Mishmi Missions, the setting 
up of administrative posts—some manned 
by military police as well—was recom¬ 
mended. These proposals were recom¬ 
mended by the Government of (British) 
India to the Secretary of State in its tele¬ 
gram dated March 7, 1912, but the reply it 
got in his wire dated March 14, 1912 was 
that he was “most unwilling on grounds of 
general policy to sanction the establish¬ 
ment of police posts. . .” The Secretary of 
State added that he would “prefer even not 
to keep a permanent post beyond the In¬ 
ner Line.” The then Government protest¬ 
ed against this in its reply of March 21, 
1912: “It is impossible, we consider, to 
bring into accord with existing conditions 
our relations with the tribes. . .W3U;hottt ^ 
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establishment of the proposed posts.” It 
was further pointed out that “the eventual 
demarcation of the boundary with China 
without the proposed posts would necessi¬ 
tate a considerable military force.” 

Apparently these protests were heed¬ 
ed and the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
who had in the meanwhile replaced the 
then defunct Government of Eastern Ben¬ 
gal and Assam, was able to send up his 
proposals for the administration of the 
North-Eastern Frontier, in his letter dated 
July 7, 1912. 

In his letter the Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Archdale Earle, reviewed in a compre¬ 
hensive manner the results of the Abor 
Expedition and the Miri and the Mishmi 
Missions and made his recommendations. 
As regards Chinese influence, he observed 
that neither the Abor Expedition nor the 
Miri Mission found any trace of the Chi¬ 
nese in the country. 

The following two recommendations 
assumed importance in his dispatch; (i) A 
matter of the first importance is the cons¬ 
truction of a road up the Lohit Valley as 
far as Walong. . ., and (ii) The construc¬ 
tion of Military Police posts at Walong, 
Minzang and near the mouth of the Delei 
river. (This was the minimum considered 
essential.) 

As regards the necessity of posts in the 
Mishmi country, his arguments were main¬ 
ly these: 

The Mishmi mountains impose a screen 
behind which the progress of the policy 
and movement of the Chinese near our 
vulnerable salient north-east cannot be ob¬ 
served from within our administrative bor¬ 
der, and it is imperative that we should 
be in a position to watch this progress; and 
the difficulty of future negotiations with 
China will be much enhanced if these 
posts are not set up. 

Sufficient information about the north¬ 
ern frontier was subsequently acquired to 
enable definite delineation of the boundary 
between India and Tibet. In the Simla 
Conference of 1914 the delineation of the 
Iffidia-Tibet boundary was agreed upon. 
The line, which was accepted by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Tibet, w’as demarcated on 
ntaps, then speci^ly prepared, by Sir 
Arthur Henry McMahon. 

Questions connected with Chinese and 
Tibetan intrigues or designs on tb? Nortb- 




Eastern Frontier became prominent again,.ts 
in 1936. But the impact of this was soott*^.^ 
shelved in view of the change in world' 
situation. And while the North-Westeni' % 
Frontier was given more attention that J 
what it actually deserved, our frontier in ; 
this sector was sub.iected to ‘traditionad 
neglect and smug complacence.’ This ii 
the disquieting background of our frontier - 
problem and we need imagination an4 , 
realism to overcome it. 

(Courtesy: ‘Thought’) 


The most important factor in enthusr " 
iasm is sincerity and an earnest willing- 
ness to help others. 

Enthusiasm is not something you keep 
to yourself—it is contagious, it must be 
shared and built through use. 

You build what you use. As you give 
freely of yourself, enthusiastically serving 
others and making people glad you are 
around, your enthusiasm for life and for 
your work continues to increase. 

It is on this sincere type of enthusiasm - 
that we build progressive organisations and 
strong and successful men. 

—Maxey Farman 

* * -k 

If, as we are told in one of the old 
Chinese proverbs “The palest ink is bet¬ 
ter than the best memory,” then it is clear 
that a good manager is one who practices 
the rule, “Write it down.” 

The note-making habit is equally im- ; 
portant for reminders and self-prompting. 

A good manager will have his daily calen¬ 
dar pad studded with notes. He carries ; 
with him at ail times a pocket memo book 
to record things he sees or hears in conver¬ 
sation, conferences and speeches which are 
grist for his mill. 

Still another and even more import¬ 
ant function is served by note-making. The, 
best thoughts we have are those that come' . 
to us spontaneously, usually from some' . 
outside suggestion or association. I 

—Fred DeArmond ; 


Food IS a Munition of War . 
Don’t Waste it. 

I '‘t 








The Rape Of Tibet And After 

By R. RAHUL 


For centuries the Chinese have tried 
subordinate the political life and aspira- 
P tions of the Tibetans, and for centuries 
' Tibetans have thwarted Chinese designs to 
subdue them. The uprising of Lhasa on 
March 10, 1959, and the revolt in Tibet fol¬ 
lowing the flight of the Dalai Lama on 
March 19, 1959, both unique symbols of the 
Tibetans’ desire to maintain the cultural 
and religious institutions peculiar to their 
traditions and history, are in the great 
jtradition of the long struggle to live in ab¬ 
solute freedom from domination by China. 

The nature and character of the politi¬ 
cal status of Tibet vis-a-vis China, however, 
has always been so vague that even experts 
in Tibetan affairs have never been able to 
define it clearly and correctly. Strictly 
speaking, it has never been right to mea¬ 
sure Tibetans and their political institu¬ 
tions in Western terminology in exactly 
the same manner and sense as those of the 
Chinese, whether Imperiailsts, Nationalists 
or Communists. 

Up to the 9th century, Tibet was a 
great military power, able for long periods 
to maintain a strong sway over Nepal, di¬ 
git and Kashgar as well as wage regular 
warfare against China, demanding T’ang 
princesses in marriage and suffering Chinese 
penetration as far as Lhasa only once, in 
820. Tunhuang documents, early Chinese 
poetry and historiographical Padmassam- 
sambhava literature are imperishable testi¬ 
mony to the deeds of early Tibetans in this 
regar^ even though Sui dynasty annals 
compiled in the 7th ccntui'y refer to them 
as “barbarians”. 

Softened 

Buddhism, which had taken deep root 
in Tibet by the 8th century, however, sof¬ 
tened the military spin! of Tibetans by the 
12th century. Chenghiz Khan's conquests, 
even though he did not actually invade 
Tibet, reduced the Tibetans’ poliiical influ- 
, ence in Central Asia to a bare minimum. 
Kublai Khan (1216-94), grandson of Chen¬ 
ghiz Khan and first Mongol Emperor of 
China, who established the Grand Lama 
Phagspa of the Sakya Monastery as ruler 
of Tibet in 1260, declared this “land of 
religion” the sovereign domain of Buddhism 
, in Central Asia. 

Mongol chieftains from Kokonor con¬ 
tinued to act as king-makers in Tibet by 


their support of one or another of the Lama 
hierarchs even after the Mongol eviction 
from Tibet by the Mings (1368-1644). Altan 
Khan, scourge of Mings, named the third 
hierarch of the Drepung Monastery the 
Dalai Lama in 1557. Gushri Khan further 
empowered the Drepung hierarchs by put¬ 
ting a quick end to all oppression of the 
Gclugpa sect by the patrons of the Kar- 
mapa, especially by the ruler of Tsang and 
by establishing the fifth incarnation of the 
Drepung hierarch (1617-1682) as the head 
of Tibet in 1642. 

Dissension and fighting between Mon¬ 
gols and Tibetans regarding succession to 
the high office of Dalai Lama laid Tibet 
open to invasion by the Dzungars of the Hi 
Valley. Emperor K’ang-hsi, as disciple and 
protector of the head of religion in Tibet, 
found in civil strife in Tibet the opportun¬ 
ity for active intervention in its intemiil 
affairs. 

First Footing 

In 1720, a Chinese army gained a foot¬ 
ing in Lhasa, and introduced effective Chi- 
ne.se control in Tibet. The Manchu Empe¬ 
ror removed the last Tibetan lay Head of 
State from his seat of power in the revolt 
of 1750, and established two Ambans, impe¬ 
rial ministers resident in Tibet, in his 
stead. It was easy for a power with large 
army to establish a protectorate. 

The spirit of Tibetan independence 
emerged again with the decline of Manchu 
vitality towards mid-19th century. The 
12th and 13th Dalai Lamas were sufficient¬ 
ly powerful to be able to refuse new seals 
of office from the Celestial Emperor. And 
on the eve of revolution in China in 1911, 
Tibetans threw off the yoke of ••Manchu 
overlordship exercised 'since the 18th cen¬ 
tury and declared Tibet independent of 
political connexion with China. 

Formerly, differences between China 
and Tibet concerned only themselves, but 
with the advance of Russia in Central Asia 
and establishment of British influence in 
the Himalayan States of Sikkim, Bhutan 
and Nepal in the later half of 19th century, 
Tibet became the focus of international 
attention, intrigue and rivalry. Low Chi¬ 
nese prestige, coupled with Tibetan intran¬ 
sigence especially in regard to observance 
of the terms of the trade regulations of 
1893, led the British to send a military ex¬ 
pedition to Tibet in 1903-4, 
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The connexion of China with Tibet be¬ 
fore 1911 was close only during the rule of 
the Yuan dynasty (1279-1368). The purely 
Chinese rulers of the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) were never really able to control the 
destiny of Tibet or even take an active 
interest in her affairs, though they did 
make formal acknowledgement of such 
rulers in Tibet as placated the Celestial 
Emperor with courtesies. 

China’s claim to suzerainty over Tibet, 
first established in the early 1720’s, again 
was the work of rulers of the Manchu 
dynasty (1644-1911) who took advantage of 
the Mongol religious tie with Tibet which 
they themselves shared in lesser degree. 
The condition of political control by China 
on Tibet as well as its status during the 
Mongol-Ming-Manchu periods depended on 
the character’and tempo of the religio-poli- 
tical connexion China had established. 

Autonomy 

In the post-1912 period, Tibetans came 
to develop a type of autonomy which 
meant almost sovereign independence in 
actual practice. Tibet’s break with China 
was so complete that there were no Chi¬ 
nese in Lhasa up to 1935, when they re¬ 
turned as “official mourners” on the eve of 
the 13th Dalai Lama’s death retirement to 
the heavenly fields according to the Tibe¬ 
tans. 

Even after 1935 the Chinese in Lhasa 
found it necessary to call themselves “resi¬ 
dent officers in Tibet” of the Commission 
for Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs. Tibe¬ 
tans themselves were never in a position 
adequately to publicize their own attitude 
or to counter Chinese misrepresentations 
in this regard. 

Tibet’s first contact with People’s China 
Avas, unfortunately, a contact of conflict 
since it came in the immediate wake of the 
Tibetans’ ejection , of the Kuomintang mis¬ 
sion from Lhasa on July 8, 1949. The Chi¬ 
nese, who construed this strategy of Tibe¬ 
tans as a move inspired by foreign agents 
in Tibet to rid themselves of Chinese con¬ 
trol, asserted their claim on Tibet by inva¬ 
sion in the winter of 1950. 

This led eventually to People’s China 
negotiating with Tibet a 17-point agree¬ 
ment on May 23, 1951 which provided for 
the maintenance of the “established status, 
functions and powers” of the Dalai Lama 
and autonomy for Tibetans in all internal 


(1^ 

matters. This agreement made full juridi- , 
cal provision for the first time for the 
hanging of all external affairs to Tibet by ’ 
the Central Government of Peking. 

This agreement included Tibet’s tradi¬ 
tional cultural relations with the neigh- , 
bouring coimtries of India and Nepal 
had developed special political interests itt 
Tibet before the Chinese take-over therOj 
The 1951 Agreement thus gave China a posi¬ 
tion in Tibet which she did not enjoy be¬ 
fore, and its implementation meant to 
Tibetans the loss of their sovereign status. 

Chinese rule in Tibet in the spring of 
1959 revealed utter disregard of the 1951 
agreement. Tibetans boldly rejected their 
hasty action in signing away Tibet’s old 
autonomy in the summer of 1951. And 
their present supreme endeavour, though 
lonely, is completely in the historic tradi¬ 
tion of ceaseless struggle to free them¬ 
selves from the yoke of their Chinese 
overlords. 


What are the signs of mental health? 
Not merely the absence of disease, bui 
deeply felt happiness. 

Mental health is the adjustment of 
human beings to the world and to one an¬ 
other with a maximum of effectiveness. It 
means having the ability to maintain an 
even temper, and alert intelligence, and ac¬ 
ceptable social behaviour, and a happy dis- 
posion. 

People who are mentally healthy feel 
comfortable about themselves, feel right 
about other people, and are able to meet 
the demands of life. 

—^The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly lettev 
# * * 

There is a practice which you will find 
intensely interesting. It is one which you 
can pursue throujghout life and not find 
monotonous. It is the habit of observing 
everything; in buses, in ships, in factories, 
in schools and at home. Not a day will 
pass, if you are diligent in this habit, in 
v/hich you will not learn something new, 
something valuable. —Edna Smith 

_ * _ * _ » 

Vow for Victory 
— Produce More 
— Save Mor e 




China's Other Border Claims 

By KOO LIN 


The seeds of the future of world com- 
' munism may well lie along more than 
4,000 miles of remote country where China 
meets Asian Russia. 

Territorial disputes are historical cons¬ 
tants in that part of the world, and ten- 
aions along the border were only suspend¬ 
ed during the now-moribund ten-year 
"honeymoon” period between Moscow and 
Peking. 

The frontier between Russia and China 
is far longer than any shared by two other 
countries in the world. It stretches from 
the Pamir Mountains in the West, close to 
the Indian North-West Frontier, to the Sea 
of Japan in the East. 

Tribal feuds 

The Sino-Indian dispute is viewed in 
Hong Kong as only part of over-all Chinese 
expansionism. While the differences bet¬ 
ween Moscow and Peking are generally 
interpreted as ideological, the underlying 
dispute is primarily nationalist in charac¬ 
ter. 

On the Soviet side of the border, there 
are the Kirghiz, Tadzhik, and Kazakh Re¬ 
publics and the Soviet Far East; on the 
Chinese side Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, and 
Manchuria. In the middle lies the huge 
chunk of Outer Mongolia—a Soviet pro¬ 
tectorate—facing the Chinese province of 
Inner Mongolia. 

What is now the Sino-Russian border 
area has had a long history of tribal and 
religious feuds. The endless warfare 
among the numerous khans and princes 
against one another and against their Chi¬ 
nese overlords first attracted Russia’s atten¬ 
tion at the end of the 18th century. 

As a mostly landlocked country, Russia 
could hardly follow the example of other 
European nations in seeking colonies over¬ 
seas. Instead, Russia’s colonial ambitions 
were diverted towards areas contiguous 
with her own land masses: the Balkans, the 
Caucasus, Central Asia, and the Far East. 

Until the last century, the rich lands 
Of today’s Soviet Central Asia were tribu¬ 
tary principalities under Chinese rule. The 
Russian acquisition of this area imitated 
tte old British imperial pattern: trade and 
the o^aiaing of commercial privileges were 
Jpllowed by political conquest, 


In 1873, an uprising was fomented. To 
restore peace, Russia dispatched an army 
which stayed on, and eventually secured 
Russia’s gaining possession of 193,000 square 
miles of former Chinese territory—an area 
only slightly smaller than Thailand. 

Clashes 

Before 1858, four political units of 
what is now the Soviet Far East belonged 
to China: the Maritime and Khaborovsk re¬ 
gions and the Amur and Sakhalin provin¬ 
ces. Between 1858 and 1860, when an in¬ 
ternal revolt ravaged China and an Anglo- 
French military expedition occupied Pek¬ 
ing, Russia used the opportunity to force 
China to cede these territories. 

The Czarist ambitions in Asia were in¬ 
herited by the Soviet Union. 

After 1917 border incidents gradually 
increased in number. On the Mongolian 
and Manchurian frontier, several serious 
clashes took place in 1939 and in 1947. 

In Sinkiang, the U.S.S.R. supported a 
group of nationalists in the 1940s to create 
an independent Eastern Turkistan Repub¬ 
lic. The “Liberation Army” of this seces¬ 
sionist movement was headed by a high- 
ranking Soviet officer. 

The communist takeover of Mainland 
China brought about, for the first time in 
the history of Sino-Russian contacts, a ces¬ 
sation of hostilities. Under Soviet leader 
Josef Stalin and Chinese leader Mao Tse- 
tung a “monolithic unity” was formed, and 
co-operation replaced competition in the 
frontier regions. 

Deterioration 

Since Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s 
coming to power the relations between the 
two countries have steadily deteriorated. 
"Today, after the events in Cuba and in the 
Himalayas, the Sino-Russian breach seems 
almost irreparable. 

For several years, observers noted 
differences between maps published in the 
U.S.S.R. and in China. These cartographic 
discrepancies have been minimised by offi¬ 
cial sources, as representing no disputes 
between the two countries. 

All the Soviet maps of the frontier 
regions are drawn in fine detail and give 
the impression of precise demarcation. On 
eU the Chinese maps, however, the 
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line is sketchy, and frequently it is label¬ 
led “undetermined” or “undemarcated.” 

Both the U.S.S.R. and China claim the 
Pamir Highlands. This is a sparsely popu¬ 
lated territory, but it is of strategic import¬ 
ance as a window to Kashmir and Afghan¬ 
istan. It has traditionally belonged to 
China, and it was only in 1953 that the 
Chinese accepted Russia’s sovereignty 
there. The eastern part of the map, how¬ 
ever, is marked “undemarcated” by the 
Chinese. 

Soviet and Chinese maps differ signi¬ 
ficantly with respect to areas along the 
Chinese-Mongolian border. The two lines 
are often 60 to 70 miles apart, which, on a 
border 2,000 miles long, represent more 
than 25,000 square miles of disputed terri¬ 
tory. 

Disputed area 

On the Chinese side. Inner Mongolia 
has about the same number of Mongolians 
(1,000,000) as Outer Mongolia. Peking has 
been anxious to push immigration there 
and over the last ten years it resettled 
5,000,000 Chinese. 

Until recently, the Chinese co-operated 
with the Russians in suppressing Mongolian 
nationalism. This year, however, the Chi¬ 
nese indicated willingness to ally them¬ 
selves with such a movement against 
Russia. 

Both Soviet and Chinese maps claim a 
series of islands—each about 20 miles long— 
at the confluence of the Amur and Ussuri 
rivers. The islands themselves seem imim- 
portant, but they are only a mile or two 
from Khaborovsk, the industrial centre of 
the Soviet Far East. 

In Jhe Seven-Year Plan this area is 
scheduled to receive aii oil-refinery, a huge 
hydro-electric station, and coal and metal¬ 
lurgical combines. 

In 1926, the population of the Soviet 
Far East was 1,200,000. The census in 1959 
showed 4,300,000, a result of a vigorous set¬ 
tlement programme. Recently, more and 
more privileges have been granted to Rus¬ 
sians willing to live there. 

On the other side of the border lies 
Manchuria—a former focus of Russian in¬ 
terests. The Chinese gave high priority to 
the development of this province. Coal, 
zinc, nickel, lead, gold and oil have been 
found there. 


Will the Sino-Russian conflict precipi- : 
tate a renewal of hostilities along the fron- 
tier? One report indicates that ^1 may not ,• 
be quiet. .. ; 

Development 

In April, 1960, the Party organ in . 
Soviet Kazahkhstan announced the format, 
tion of a “Volunteer Peoples’ Armed De¬ 
tachment of the Frontier Regions.” Thn 
alleged purpose of this organisation was 
“to cope >yith frontier violations.” 

On both sides of the border, the same- 
ethnic groups live: Turkomans, Tadzhiks, 
Uzbeks, Kazakhs, and Kirghiz. They sae. 
all nationalist in spirit and are deeply dis¬ 
turbed by the large-scale immigration en-' 
couraged by both Russians and Chinese. 

In Soviet Central Asia and in Sinkiang, 
crash programmes of development are im¬ 
plemented. On both sides, one finds rich 
agricultural areas and a wealth of natural 
resources, such as coal, mercury, tin, and, 
ironic ores. 

The Sino-Russian borderlands thus re¬ 
present a great economic potential, which 
is being rapidly realised on both sides. 

Both governments are anxious to settle 
more people there. There are, however, 
much fewer Russians than Chinese, who are 
prepared to emigrate. 

With the relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and China showing signs of only 
further decay, their conflict to develop a 
new focus of tension there is to be expected. 


Our first need is to realize that every 
situation in life offers its opportunity for 
mature or immature responses. We do not 
have to wait for special occasions. 

—Harry A. Overstreet; 

' * * * 

Know what you want and know your 
desire is both possible and rewarding. For¬ 
get everything else except normal means 
of attainment. 

If you involve yourself with explana- 
tions or doubts or questions (or even fai¬ 
lures) you lose your goal’s sight—and it 
takes flight. 

Be creative, at the risk of a failure; and 
if you fail, do not give up; be creative 

again. —Vernon Howard*^ 

« * « 




■Pakistan Marriage Of Convenience 


By RAKSHAT PURI 


■ii; History moves whimsically, and the 
^.^^till triangle of friendship and hate bet- 
■’ iveen China, Pakistan and India offers 
much to reflect upon. Apparently, two dic¬ 
tatorships such as in China and Pakistan, 
’howsoever greatly opposed to each other 
they may “ideologically” seem, are able to 
meet at many jKiints, for the exigencies of 
totalitarian power are everywhere identi¬ 
cal, and subordinate “ideology.” Where 
anti-Communist Pakistan was once pitted 
head on against Communist China, today 
“expansionist” India is the common enemy 
to both, and an atmosphere of unprece¬ 
dented cordiality prevails in which Peking 
and Rawalpindi have started discussions on 
the question of the border between north¬ 
ern Kashmir and the so-called Sinkiang 
region of China. 

There does not seem any real reason to 
‘doubt that the border talks going on bet¬ 
ween the representatives of the two coun¬ 
tries at Peking will be “successful.” Both 
the Governments are interested for their 
own reasons in an early agreement. China 
perhaps wants yet another “magnanimous” 
and “successful” agreement of the kind it 
concluded with Burma and Nepal to add to 
the instances it can summon to show its 
own “reasonableness’ in contrast to India’s 
“aggressiveness” which alone prevents a 
^fpeaceful” India-China settlement. 

Pakistan, doubtless aware of this, is 
perhaps eager to reach an immediate agree¬ 
ment because in the present phase of India- 
China relations it can get a better deal 
than it would ordinarily; also, it can hardly 
be averse to having its control of any part 
of Kashmir afflrmed in an international 
agreement, even if the agreement be provi¬ 
sional. China has made it abundantly 
^ear that it does not recognize India’s de 
jure sovereignty over Kashmir, unlike the 
Soviet Union which does and has repeated¬ 
ly confirmed its stand in the U.N. 

Dispute Over Hunza 

Some difference seems to have existed 
at one stage in the approaches of the Chi¬ 
nese and Pakistan Governments on this 
point. The Pakistan Government has, with 
familiar ease, satisfied it.self that Hunza is 
not covered by the 1947 Act of Succession, 
and would apparently have liked final and 
binding demarcation of the border between 
Hunza and the so-called Sinkiang region. 


It seems to consider Baltistan as a politi¬ 
cal division distinct from the Gilgit 
Agency—with its “dependencies,” Chilas, 
Ghizar and other smaller units—and is said 
to contend that these two “administrative 
divisions” requested incorporation into 
Pakistan after “revolting” against the 
Maharaja when Kashmir opted for India. 

Peking, on the other hand, appears all 
along to have preferred a provisional boun¬ 
dary agreement covering Baltistan with 
Hunza, which would be formalized as soon 
as the Kashmir issue was settled. China’s 
claim, according to a Chinese map which 
became available in New Delhi in Septem¬ 
ber 1959, seems to embrace between 4,000 
and 6,000 square miles of Kashmir now 
under Pakistan’s control. The boundary in 
the Chine.se map seem to lie to the east of 
75 degrees Longitude and north of 36 
degrees and five minutes Latitude. The 
Chinese line begins at the Mintaka Pass, 
north of the Huna Pass and a little below 
the point where Pakistan, Afghanistan and 
China meet in the south-eastern corner of 
the Wakhan corridor comes down to the 
Shimsa Pass and then turns eastward into 
Ladakh. 

Close Affinities 

It may be mentioned that Hunza has 
an old relationship with tribes living in 
south-eastern Turkestan, now annexed by 
China in the so-called Sinkiang province. 
They too are Ismaili Muslims, and, in addi¬ 
tion to a common religion, have affinities 
of language and custom with the people in 
Hunza. Till recently, these tribes paid tri¬ 
bute to the Mir of Hunza as a token of their 
allegiance. However, the old route through 
Hunza, by which a continuous stream of 
traders and travellers came down to Sri¬ 
nagar and passed to the raucous bazaars of 
Lahore, is said to be hardly in use now. 
The Chinese Government has shut in the 
population from all contact with the world 
outside. 

A few weeks after the Chinese map 
was released in 1959, the then Pakistan 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir, told 
Pressmen that China had not officially re¬ 
ferred to the map nor made territorial 
claims on Pakistan. He added however 
that Pakistan would defend its sovereign¬ 
ty and territorial integrity by all possible 
means. Two days later, on October 
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President Ayub announced that Pakistan 
would be pleased to settle the problem of 
“Pakistan’s boundary” with China: it may 
be mentioned that maps published by the 
Pakistan Government show the boundary 
between northern Kashmir and so-called 
Sinkiang as undefined. But President Ayub 
too added that any Chinese intrusion into 
“Pakistan territory” would be resisted. 

This warning, carefully balanced with 
protestations of peacefulness, was not air¬ 
ed without cause. It probably indicated 
concern at pei’sistent and increasingly free- 
quent reports of the appearance of Chinese 
troops and patrols in territory which the 
Pakistan authorities understandably consi¬ 
dered as traditionally not belonging to 
China. These soldiers intimidated she¬ 
pherds and apparently began to pursue 
them out of grazing grounds used by Hunza 
tribesmen for centuries. Herdsmen were 
often seized and taken away for ‘‘interro¬ 
gation,” though they were usually released 
later. 

It seems Chinese troops began to make 
their appearance in some force mainly 
after the Tibetan' uprising of March 1959. 
This apparently led to some hurried action 
on the part of the Pakistan authorities. 
Reinforcements began to be rushed to the 
northern border areas of Kashmir, and the 
Gilgit Scouts were moved up. The Pakis¬ 
tan army’s lines of communications from 
the plain up began suddenly to be develop¬ 
ed and construction of an all-weather road 
to Gilgit was immediately undertaker^. 

The Chinese, as elsewhere, were said 
to be resorting to subversive methods. 

; They had started a ‘‘Muslim Liberation 
Movement” comprising armed and organ- 
! ized cadres on the so-called Sinkiang side 
i of the frontier. These cadres began to in- 
' filtrate, disaffect, estrange and indoctrinate 
I the tribesmen in northern Kashmir as well 
I as, incidentally, in adjoining Afghan terri- 
I tory. 

Pakistan’s attitude to China’s cruel con¬ 
quest and annexation of Tibet has in the 
past been clearly antagonistic. It was one 
of the major factors contributing to the in¬ 
creasing deterioration in Sino-Pakistan 
relations, already strained by China’s un¬ 
ambiguously stated hostility to “reaction¬ 
ary” governments “serving U.S. imperial¬ 
ism,” among which it included the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan, and by Pakistan’s hosti- 
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lity to Communist Chinese aggressiveness^ ■ 
to combat which it was, and remains, com- ' 
mitted by its membership of CENTO a M 
SEATO. 

Tibet 

On April 3, 1959, Pakistani newspapers 
launched a concerted attack on China’s 
aggression in Tibet, and also strongly criti¬ 
cized India’s indecisive stand on the ques¬ 
tion. Three days later, Mr. Manzur Qadir 
said at Sydney that Pakistan’s sympathies 
were fully on, the side of the Tibetans “in. 
their heroic struggle against the Chinese.” 
A few days after, at the SEATO meeting, 
Mr. Qadir said that China’s action in Tibet 
spelt danger for all nations in the area, 
and that the ruthless suppression of the 
Tibetans “fitted into the general pattern of 
Communist Chine.se activities.” On Octo¬ 
ber 2.3, he declared that China's conquest of 
Tibet was one more justification for regio¬ 
nal military pacts against the Communists. 

On the Chinese side, an article in the 
People’s Daily of Peking had, some months 
earlier, on July 23, 1959, directed a no- 

holds-barred attack on Pakistan for its atti¬ 
tude towards China’s occupation of Tibet. 
It had accused its leaders and Press gene¬ 
rally of “slandering" the Chinese “people,” 
“agitating lor cold war” interfering in 
China’s internal affairs, and ironically 
enough, of sowing discord between Peking 
and New Delhi. 

It may be recalled that considerable 
friction on the diplomatic level developed 
between China and Pakistan from Karachi’s 
consideration for a visiting Formosan Ilaji 
mission in the summer of 1959. On July 21 
that year Peking sent a strong protest note 
accusing Pakistan of “conniving” at the 
activities of the mission which had been 
sent by the “Chiang clique,” and of sub¬ 
serving the U.S. “plot” to create “two 
Chinas.” 

The note also referred to a communi¬ 
cation from the Pakistan Government to 
Peking on October 7, 1958, in which, said 
the Chinese Government, Karachi had offi¬ 
cially attempted to deny the .sovereignty 
of the “People's” Government over For¬ 
mosa. Reference was also made, in the 
familiar Chine.se manner, to Pakistan s 
“utterances” on China's ‘‘domestic affair’ of 
the “rebellion of a handful of reactionaries 
on its own territory of Tibet.” 
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r/Two Chinas’ Issue 

Chinese anger over Pakistan’s some- 
fWfaat vague- position on the question of 
‘»/two Chinas’ was not new. On March 9, 
^i957, officials of the Chinese Embassy at 
/ Karachi were reported by Peking’s New 
' China News Agency to have walked out of 
a meeting at the Pakistan Institute of In¬ 
ternational Affairs because Mr. Sarwar 
Hasan, a member of Pakistan’s delegation 
to'the U.N., praised the moral support given 
to Pakistan by the “representative of 
China, the great statesman. Dr. Tsiang 
Ting-fu”—Nationalist China's permanent 
delegate at the U.N. 

In addition to anger over Pakistan’s 
apparently undefined stand on the question 
. of “two Chinas,” the Peking Governmcni 
has never cared to hide its resentment and 
animosity over Pakistan’s closeness to the 
U.S.A. in past years, and U.S. aid to and 
influence with the Pakistan Government. 
(This animosity and resentment is said to 
flow at least partly from the fact of Pak¬ 
istan’s geo-political situation, neighbouring 
on a sensitive “region” of China where 
Han colonization is perhaps not yet com¬ 
pleted and the danger of disaffection in the 
indigenous population not quite eliminat¬ 
ed) 

In November, 1954, an article in the 
People’s Daily cited Pakistan as an inst¬ 
ance of the methods that the U.S.A. em¬ 
ployed Lo “deceive” Asians; in July, 1957, 
Peking obviously attempted to woo Pakis¬ 
tan’s tlien Prime Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhra- 
wardy. The People’s Daily reminded him 
lhat “as a statesman of an Asian country, 
under no circumstances should he forget 
’the principle of friendship and co-operation 
among the Asian and African nations.’’ , 
< Some months later, the People’s Daily 
wrote about how U.S. aid was harming the 
interests of the people of Pakistan. Bui 
Peking’s attempts to woo Pakistan did not 
apparently bear fruit, and the tone of per¬ 
suasion gave place to terseness. On March 
•1, 1959, Kwangming Daily snapped; “The 
U.S. bilateral agreements with Turkey, Iran 
and Pakistan show that the U.S.A. is trying 
to link up West Asia with South-East Asia 
in a single integrated base for launching 
aggression and war.” 

It is of course true lhat China did not 
allow its relations with Pakistan to deterio¬ 
rate to the extent of putting an end to all 
exchange. 'Visits were exchanged between 


the Prime Ministers of the two countries— 
Mr. Suhrawardy visiting Peking in Octo¬ 
ber, 195R, and Mr. Chou En-lai returning 
the visit the following December. (The 
joint statement issued on December 24, 
after Mr. Chou’s visit, showed however that 
there was little the two Prime Ministers 
agreed upon; but they were “happy to place 
on record that there is no real conflict of 
interests between the two countries.”) 
There were exchanges of delegations at 
other levels too. Politeness was never 
abandoned National day and other greet¬ 
ings were exchanged punctiliously. But the 
fact remained that the two totalitarian 
regimes were militarily and economically 
members of opposing camps. 

Ileal Danger 

However, at the close of 1960 Pakistan 
apparently decided that the time was pro- 
j.Miious for it to suggest demarcation of 
Kashmir’s northern border with the so- 
called Sinkiang region, and on January 15, 
1961, Mr. Manzur Qadir disclosed that 
China had accepted, in principle, Pakistan’s 
request for definition of the frontier. 

■ In February, Chinese diplomatic offi¬ 
cials m Karachi made it known that Peking 
would like to settle the border question 
with Pakistan in the spirit of Bandung— 
a sentiment which apparently survived the 
important SEATO meeting in Bangkok the 
following March. At that meeting Pakis¬ 
tan reaffirmed, with its allies, that the pri¬ 
mary danger lo countnos in the region 
came from the direction of Communist 
China, and, with them, repledged itself to 
combat the danger firmly. 

It was possibly a coincidence, but a 
Chinese delegation which was generally ex¬ 
pected in Pakistan the same month did not 
turn up. In early May, Mr. Qadir .revealed 
at a Press conference that the Pakistan 
Government had formally suggested to the 
Peking authorities in March, when the 
Bangkok SEATO meeting took place, that 
discussions be started for settling the bor¬ 
der question. He said a reply was await¬ 
ed. In October, President Ayub submitted 
tiiat Peking had still not cared to reply. In 
January 19G2 it was reported that China 
I’-.id formally claimed between 4,000 and 
6,000 sq. miles of territory in Pakistan- 
controlled northern Kashmir. The Pakis¬ 
tan Government immediately denied any 
knowledge of the claim. 

(Continued on page 142) 



MANPOWER UTILISATION 

By B. N. DATAR 

Adviser, Labour And Employment, Government Of India 

The old cry of “Jobs for men', will soon be converted into “men for jobs" to 
meet the present emergency. Shri B. N. Datar discusses in this article the 
measures for the utilisation of manpower in the country. 


Over the last seven or eight years, the 
problem of unemployment was demanding 
our attention. Though there is no doubt 
that the two Plans resulted in diversifica¬ 
tion of employment opportunities; finding 
‘jobs for men’ remained one of our main 
pre-occupations in this period. With the 
sudden change which came over us in the 
last few weeks, the old cry of ‘jobs for men’ 
will soon be converted into ‘men for jobs’. 

The reason for this change bear repeti¬ 
tion. In a struggle thrust upon us, the def¬ 
ence forces will, no doubt, bear the brunt 
of the burden. But in modern warfare th*^ 
mobilisation of skilled manpower to main¬ 
tain the supply lines is equally important 
We will have to impart to our young men 
and women such skills for the tasks that lie 
ahead. 

How is this task to be accomplished? 
Fortunately, during the two Plans, we gain¬ 
ed considerable experience in understand¬ 
ing problems of manpower analysis for 
identification of principal critical shortages 
of technical manpower in various sectors 
of the economy, identification of surpluses 
which could be utilised with short train¬ 
ing and the setting of forward targets for 
human resource development. For inst¬ 
ance, we find civil, mechanical and electri¬ 
cal engineers, surveyors, machinists, tool 
makers, filters, welders, medical personnel, 
teachers, etc., in short supply and arrange¬ 
ments are being made for augmenting them 
on an emergency basis. 

We have, thus, at our disposal both (a) 
the techniques by which we can estimate 
our needs; and (b) the basis on which to 
build up our future training programmes. 
What is required is to remove whatever 
imperfections there are in our techniques 
and to gear our existing programmes to a 
much bigger and diversified effort to secure 
quick results. 

We have also recently developed a na¬ 
tional occupational classification which in¬ 
cludes, for every entry in the list, a 
description of the job appropriate to that 


entry and the basic qualification needed for 
it. About 3,600 different occupations com-, 
plete with their job content have been 
listed. If these are properly used, consider¬ 
able ease in operation will be achieved in 
tackling the problem before us. 

Well documented experience of other 
countries in tackling such problems is also 
available. 

In the early stages of emergency, there 
will be heavier indents on’ commodities 
and skills in short supply. We will have to 
build up machinery to scrutinise such de¬ 
mands. In the ‘4ds the National Labour 
S'^ivice Tribunals were established not only 
with a view to regulating terms and condi¬ 
tions of service of technicians but also for 
determination of priorities of allocation of 
manpower and scarce scientific and techni¬ 
cal personnel between various essential de¬ 
mands. Arrangements are already being 
made to set up these organisations in differ¬ 
ent regions. 

The emergency which calls for heavier 
draft on technical personnel helps aug¬ 
ment the supply side as well. It is obvi¬ 
ous, for instance, that persons who at one 
time would think of locational preferences 
will now readily go to places where their 
services are actually required. Similarly, 
an employer whose recruitment policy pre¬ 
viously favoured persons from a specific 
area may forego the exercise of such fav¬ 
ours. The hard bargaining which em¬ 
ployees and their employers generally exhi¬ 
bit during normal times will to some extent 
cease. Even taking these favourable sup¬ 
ply factors, the balance is still likely to be 
tilted towards demand. 

Enlarging' the base of Technical Training 

The task ahead, therefore, is to enlarge 
the base of technical training and to mobi¬ 
lise the available skills to meet immediate 
requirements. 

Arangements are being worked out for 
absorption of specialised personnel who are 
offering themselves for employment in any 
capacity and our students abroad who may 
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I be wanting to come back. The Employ- 
taent Exchange will see whether some of 
43ie demands for skills could not be made 
\good by registrants who profess to have 
*uch skills. It is, however, possible that 
"this source of supply may soon be exhaust¬ 
ed. At the same time, till our ‘crash’ ar¬ 
rangements start yielding results, its util¬ 
ity cannot be denied. 

A necessary implication of this process 
is the need to consider dilution in the 
existing manning pattern in our industries. 
In this connection, it may be stated that 
the work entrusted to tribunals referred to 
earlier will be somewhat onerous. The tri¬ 
bunals will need, therefore, persons who 
will deal firmly with local and national 
situations. This firmness can work only if 
persons incharge of scrutinising the indents) 
have the requisite competence. 

In our context, dilution could be affect¬ 
ed in three ways:— 

(i) Jobs hitherto regarded as ‘skill¬ 
ed’ will be broken down so that parts could 
be done by semi-skilled workers or new 
recruits. 

(ii) In ordinary times a person may 
be doing jobs for which he is over quali¬ 
fied. This would mean ‘concentration’ 
which will have to be avoided. 

(iii) Scientific personnel could be 
used more effectively if the administrative 
work connected with research is looked 
after by persons whose qualifications would 
be just enough for such work. 

While it is necessary to move on all 
these fronts, we will have to concentrate 
on the task of breaking the jobs ordinarily 
considered as skilled into their easier com¬ 
ponents to achieve speedy and massive re¬ 
sults. Steps have been taken to ascertain 
the requirements in specific areas. This 
work will soon be made universal. 

The Government has also appointed a 
high power Technical Manpower Commil- 
: tee to keep in view constantly the match- 
itig of supply of and the demand for tech¬ 
nical personnel of all categories. The com¬ 
mittee will maintain a close liaison with 
' different sectors of the economy including 
industrial concerns in the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors for understanding their needs 
of technical personnel. The State Govern¬ 
ments are also being kept in touch. 

A blueprint for shortening the existing 
course of craftsmen training has been drawn 


up. The essence of this arrangement is that 
a trainee will acquire a specific skill and 
related theoretical instruction so that he 
will be available for the limited job. In 
due course he will be given facilities to 
acquire other skills to make him a com¬ 
plete craftsmen. The existing training ins¬ 
titutions will be provided facilities for 
opening special shifts for such training The 
related but important programme of train¬ 
ing instructors will be dealt with similarly. 

What has been said so far is just one 
example of what is proposed to be at¬ 
tempted in different fields. 

In the case of higher technical studies 
the duration of instruction is proposed to 
be cut by reducing holidays, working extra 
hours, and by cutting out frills wherever 
they exist. Medical courses are also to be 
trimmed. ‘Sandwich Courses’ which are 
proposed for acceptance will be more a 
rule than an exception. 

It is by such adjustment in the existing 
training programmes that it will be pos¬ 
sible not only to meet the present emer¬ 
gency when steps arc taken to win the war, 
but also to pi'opare for the more arduous 
but pleasant task of winning peace that 
follows. (Courtesy: “All India Radio’’) 


I believe that the first test of a really 
great man is his humility. I do not mean 
by humility doubt of his own power. But 
really great men have a curious feeling 
that the greatness is not in them but 
through them. They see something divine 
in every other man, and are endlessly, 
foolishly, incredibly merciful. 

—John Raskin 
* » * ^ 

Although loneliness cannot be entirely 
overcome by anyyone, much can be done 
to lessen this feeling of isolation by deli¬ 
berately trying to make friends of kindly, 
sympathetic, and understanding people, and 
by deliberately trying sometime to talk of 
the thoughts that are deep in our hearts. 

—Dr. Water C. Alvarez 
* * * 


Jawans are doing their job 
Are You ? 




Millenary Anniversary Of Baghdad 

The Republic of Iraq begem on December 1,1962 the celebration of the millenary anniversary y 
of the fomdatUtn of the city of Beghdad and the millenary death anniversary of the Iraqi y 
and Arab philosopher Abu Yusuf Al-Kindi, known as the philosopher of the Arabs. 

The celebration lasted up to December 8. ^ 


Baghdad, the capital of Iraq today, 
was, at the peak of its greatness, not only 
the cultural metropolis of the Muslim world 
for centuries but also one of the great cen¬ 
tres and sources of world civilisation. 

Founded in the 8th century A.D. by the 
Caliph Abu Jaafar Al-Mansur and called 
by him Madinat al-Salam—“the City of 
Peace”—Baghdad was, in the words of the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, “to succeed Baby¬ 
lon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon and outshine them 
all.” 

The “Round City” of al-Mansur, as it 
was called by some, was remarkable exam¬ 
ple of town planning, being built in a cir¬ 
cular shape with the centre equidistant 
from all points on the perimeter to facili¬ 
tate control and defence. 

Under the Abbasids Baghdad became 
not only the legendary city of Harun-al- 
Rashid and the Arabian Nights but also the 
intellectual, theological and commercial 
capital of the eastern world in the 9th and 
10th centuries. 

The Caliph al-Mamun established in it 
a school for translation called Bay! al- 
Hikma—“the House of Wisdom”—with a 
library and paid scholars who travelled 
sometimes as far as Constantinople in 
search of manuscripts to translate and it 
was here that the great labour of translat¬ 
ing Greek thought into Arabic was accom¬ 
plished. 

Not only the Arabs are indebted to 
Baghdad for their knowledge of Plato and 
Aristotle, of Galen and Hippocrates and 
Ptolemy, but also medieval Christian Eu- 
I rope. For as H. G. Wells said in his ‘Out¬ 
line of History’, it was by the Arab and not 
the Latin route that Greek philosophy and 
science first reached Europe, and that too 
long before the renaissance. 

Centre of Scientific Work 

But Baghdad was not only an assimila- 
tor and transmitter of Greek thought. It 
became itself a centre of original scientific, 
activity and experiment. Al-Mamun found¬ 
ed in it two observatories and had a geo¬ 
graphic degree measured in the Syrian 
desert, and “an image of the earth” exe¬ 
cuted by seventy scholare, among whom* 
was the famous astronomer and mathemati¬ 


cian al-Khawarizmi, already the author of’ 
a book based on Ptolemy’s work and giving 
latitudes and longitudes. 

In Baghdad also flourished two of the 
four canonical schools of Muslim Law, the 
Hanafi and the Hanabali, and the city’s 
mosques became great centres of learning. 
The large number of bookshops, which were 
sometimes literary salons, indicates the ex¬ 
tent of the cultural activity that went oi»„ 
in Baghdad at the height of its civilisation. 
Not only Caliphs but also ministers and 
dignitaries gave every encouragement to 
learning and enabled a vast number ot 
scholars to pursue their fruitful labours., 
Public libraries were established and 
Madarasas (schools for advanced learning), 
such as Dar al-Ilm (the House of Learning) 
and the Mustansiriyah, the building of 
which is still standing and has recently 
been restored by the Iraqi Government. 

Much attention was also paid to 
hygiene and public health and the city 
abounded in baths and hospitals many of 
the latter being founded by ministers and 
other benefactors. Architecturally and 
aesthetically the chief glory of the city in 
its early days was the Green Dome which 
towered over the Caliph’s Palace to a 
height of 48.36 metres and was crowned 
with a mounted horseman. It fell in 941 
A.D. probably struck by a thunderbolt. 

In celebrating the millenary of Bagh¬ 
dad, Arabs, Europeans and others paid 
homage to a city which has given them all 
part of the culture which is theirs today. 

Life and Philosophy of al-Kindi 

It is appropriate that the millenary of 
Abu Yusuf Yakub Ibn Ishaq al-Kindi (to 
give him his full name) should be com¬ 
memorated jointly with that of Baghdad, 
for the philosopher, who died after 87(> 
A.D. was probably born in the early yeara 
of the century in Kufa and educated in, 
Basrah and Baghdad when they were the 
great centres of learning, 

Abu Yusuf Yakub Ibn Ishaq was a des¬ 
cendant of the Kindah Kings. His father, 
Ishaq bill AJSabah al-Kindi, was Governor 
of Kufa—appointed by al Mehdi and his 
son Rashed. He was bom at Basrah, but 
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f'liifitorians do not know the date of his 
^ ibirth. 

Prpfessor Mustafa Abdur Razaq thinks 
^^at he was born during 801 A.D. His 
' lather died when he was young; and his 
, ftpther undertook to bring him up and pro¬ 
vide for his education. Al-Kindi lived in 
Baghdad, where he was educated. He was 
protected by Al-Mahun and his brother Al- 
Mostasim; but during the reign of Al-Muta- 
wakkil he was persecuted on account of his 
Al-Mutazaliyeh theolo^. He died in 
Baghdad, and the historians are silent about 
the date of his death as they were about 
|he date of his birth. 

Al-Kindi was known to have vast 
knowledge and great energy, Ibn Abi Asa- 
bea’s mentions that he possessed a ve^ 
great library which was known as Kindi’s 
treasure. His works number according to 
some 265 books and epistles, out of which 
Al-Qafti counted 224 books and letters, the 
most important being on the subject of 
philosophy “Beyond Nature” and “Inside 
Philosophy” and in Medicine, “A Study of 
the Brain” and a work on consumption, on 
various kinds of fevers. 

He also produced a large compilation 
on music and a book on the arrangement 
•f tunes. One of his works on astronomy 
is a treatise to prove the roundness of the 
earth. As stated by A1 Qafti, he knew how 
to translate from Syriac. 

Abu Yusuf was distinguished by his 
energy and productiveness. However, 
most of his works are lost, and there re¬ 
main only a very few of them, a fact which 
made it difficult for scholars to understand 
his philosophy, since there are not sufficient 
reference books to explain its landmarks or 

to define it. 

The little that we know concernnig his 
own researches has been derived either 
from his few suiviving books or from occa¬ 
sional references in the works of other 
philosophers. Modern scholarship has been 
able to outline the main tenets of the philo¬ 
sophy of Abu Yusuf al-Kindi. 

First, he accepted the A1 Mutazaliyeg 
doctrine without reservation and. secondly, 
he borrowed largely from Greek philoso¬ 
phy. Al-Kindi was the first to lay down 
the formula under which the Moslems ac¬ 
cepted Greek philosophy. In effect, he says 
that the inheritance of the past should not, 
as far as possible, be abandoned and the 


heritage of Greece should not be lightly 
thrown away but used and modified. 

He defends the Greeks very strongly, 
saying we should always revere those who 
have been our teachers, especially when 
they have been the source of very great 
and real gains. 

CHINA-PAKISTAN MARRIAGE OF 
CONVENIENCE 
(Continued from page 138) 

K^hmir Boundary 

About a year after Pakistan maiie the 
formal request for talks on the boundary 
question. Dawn of Karachi reported on 
March 15 last that the Government of Pak¬ 
istan had received a communication from 
Peking in connection with the demarcation 
of Kashmir’s northern border. On May 3 
1962, a New China News Agency mes¬ 
sage said that “the Governments of China 
and Pakistan have agreed to negotiate on 
the boundary question.” It elaborated that 
“the two sides have further agreed that 
after the settlement of the dispute over 
Kashmir between Pakistan and India, the 
sovereign authorities concerned shall re¬ 
open negotiations with the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment regarding the boundary of Kashmir, 
so as to sign a formal boundary treaty to 
replace this provisional treaty.” 

Today, the regimes in Pakistan and 
China find it expedient to be locked in 
“eternal” friendship. While talks go on in 
Peking for settlement of the border ques¬ 
tion, both are joined in heaping invectives 
on their common “enemy,” India. The 
Pakistan Government objects to India’s ob¬ 
taining arms to.meet precisely the contin¬ 
gency in apprehension of which 'Pakistan 
justified its own acceptance of arms from 
the West. Its Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Mohammad Ali, accuses the Indian Press 
of deliberately attempting to create misun¬ 
derstanding between Peking and Rawal¬ 
pindi; and in between tirades at the “reac¬ 
tionary ruling circles” of India, the Chinese 
play up the “Bandung spirit,” on the basis 
of which Sino-Pakistan relations are now 
made out as progressing, 

(Courtesy: ‘Hindustan Times’) 


Be pleasant until ten o’clock in the 
morning and the rest of the day will t^e 
care of itself. —^Elbert Hubbard 

# * * 
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Q. Gandhi’s scheme of Basic Education 
is the culmination of his constructive pro¬ 
gramme. Discuss. 

Ans. Gandhiji regaided education as a 
pre-requisite for the establishment of a 
non-violent social order in which exploita¬ 
tion of any kind would be absent. Such 
an order would be based on equality, Jus¬ 
tice and love. He chalked out his construc¬ 
tive programme with the ultimate object 
of realizing his dream of a just social 
order. Education has pride of place in his 
constructive programme, though it came 
last in its evolution. He gave us the 
scheme of Rural National Education through 
village'handicrafts, popularly known as the 
Wardha Scheme or Basic National Educa¬ 
tion. The scheme as adumbrated by him 
and finalized by the Zakir Hussain Com¬ 
mittee would enable “the teachers to edu¬ 
cate the village children in their villages 
so as to draw out all their faculties through 
some selected handicrafts in an atmos¬ 
phere free from superimposed restrictions 
and interference.’’ 

It may be said that the constructive 
programme contained the seeds of his 
scheme of Basic Education. He began with 
Khadi; but during the last years of his life, 
he spoke more about Nai Talim than the 
charkha —his former favourite subject. Ac¬ 
cording to Shri K. G. Mashruwala, the 
charkha “is not merely a yarn-producing 
machine of an old age. It is the centre 
round which a culture of peace could be 
built up. Consequently it has to take the 
central piace in ail stages of education. 
Khadi itself may not take root unless the 
charkha becomes a part of the child’s life 
from infancy, and remains so till the end. 
Thus Khadi symbolizes the entire Gandhian 
constructive programme. Being alive to the 
basic needs of the vast rural populace of 
India, Gandhiji considered Khadi to be the 
first step to the revitalization of our rural 
areas. The next step was the rehabilita¬ 
tion of Harijans through selfless social ser¬ 
vice. There were huge obstacles in this 
task, as the minds of the masses were to 
be freed from the cobwebs of ignorance and 
superstition. Then came the revival of 
viUage industries through which all the 


seven laldis of our villages were to be 
made self-sufficient and self-governing’ 
units. It aimed at preventing the drainage 
of the vast rural population to insanitary 
industrial areas only to be condemned to a 
sub-human existence. In addition to these 
items, Gandhiji’s constructive programme 
included prohibition, village sanitation, eco¬ 
nomic equality, emancipation of women, aU 
of which were organically connected with 
his main philosophy. The constructive pro¬ 
gramme reached its highest point of deve¬ 
lopment in the scheme of Basic National 
Education, which contains the quintessence 
of the entire Gandhian philosophy. It is 
his most outstanding contribution to world 
civilization, though its light is still hidden 
under a bushel. Though it came last, its 
importance is by no means the least. It re¬ 
presents in a concentrated form the whole 
of Gandhiji’s constructive programme. His 
scheme of Ba.sic Education and construc¬ 
tive programme are so closely knit toge¬ 
ther that one who wants to adopt the for¬ 
mer cannot afford to be indifferent to the 
latter. 

This illuminating redefinition of Basic 
Education as “co-extensive with life itself” 
marks an important stage in the evolution 
of Gandhiji’s educational philosophy. 
Through his talks and writings, Gandhiji 
tried to explain this new conception of 
Nai Talim as education for life through 
life. “It has become clear to me,” he said, 
“that the scope of Basic Education has to 
be extended. It should include the educa¬ 
tion of everybody at every stage of life.” 

It was deemed necessary at this stage 
that the workers engaged in Basic Educa¬ 
tion should meet together to discuss this 
new interpretation of Nai Talim, to assess 
its progress during the preceding five years 
and' to plan the future programme. Basic 
Education is generally interpreted as edu¬ 
cation through craft. This is true to a cer¬ 
tain extent, but this is not the whole truth. 
The roots of Nai Talim go deeper. It is 
based on truth and non-violence in indivi¬ 
dual and collective life. Education is that 
which gives true freedom. Untruth and^ 
violence lead to bondage and can have no 
place in education. 






VOCABULARY TEST 


IM/WillillllllUl 


(Thefollowing words should be in everyone's vocabulary. Tick the word that 
you believe^is nearest in meaning to the key word. Answers are given below.) 


1. restive —A: relaxed. B: deceitful. 
C: restless. D: grasping. 

2. craven —A; dishonest. B; cowardly. 
C: dark. D: slavish. 

3. deferential —A: marked by disagree¬ 
ment. B: deduced by inference, C: question¬ 
able. D; respectful. 

4. inchoate —A: in an elementary stage. 
B; unable to express oneself clearly. C: 
weak. D; chaotic. 

5. usurious —A; crafty. B: pertaining 
to marriage. C: openhanded. D: pertaining 
to high interest for the use of money. 

6. discursive —A: coarse. B: complain¬ 
ing. C: rambling. D: profane. 

7. grandiose —A: optimistic. B: impres¬ 
sive. C; generous. D: handsome. 

8. inviolate —A: calm. B: excited. C: bru¬ 
tal. D: pure. 

9. implicit— A: private. B: understood. 
C: incredible. D: definitely promised. 

10. athwart —A: crosswise. B; flattened 
out. C: just ahead. D: following. 

11. gargantuan —A: awkward. B; sav¬ 
age. C: gigantic. D: resounding. 

12. portentous —A: ominous. B: lacking 
in humour. C: important. D: extremely 
heavy. 

13. secular —A; ensuing. B: wicked. 
C; carefully chosen. D: worldly. 

14. extraneous —A; exaggerated. B: ex¬ 
ternal or foreign. C: circumstantial. 
D; false. 

15. dogmatic— A: angry. B: powerful. 
C: vicious. D: excessively opinionated. 

16. furtive —A: stealthily. B: nervous. 
C: jerky. D: quick. 

17. copious —A: sad. B: drenched. C; 
abundant. D; stout. 

18. sentient —A; unusually rise. B; cap¬ 
able of feeling. C: brief. D: old. 

- 19. insatiable —A: hungry. B; exhaust¬ 

ed, C: thirsty. D: greedy. 

20. stentorian —A: infuriated. B: dictato¬ 
rial. C: loud. D: grim. 

ANSWERS 

1. resttire—C: Restless; uneasy; fidgety; 

aa, “TClie' fawwd grew restive. 


2 .craven—B; Cowardly; fall of fear; as, 
a craven attitude. 

3. deferential— D: Respectful; having 
regard for the opinion or wishes of another; 
as, a deferential manner. 

4. inchoate —A: In an elementary stage; 
recently begun; rudimentary; as, an in¬ 
choate civilization. 

5. usurious —D: Pertaining to high in¬ 
terest—or usurious rates —for the use of 
money. 

6. discursive —C: Rambling; digressive; 
.shifting from one subject to another; as, a 
discursive speech. 

7. grandiose—B: Impressive; imposing; 
pom pus: as. a grandiose gesture. 

9. implicit —B: Understood, though not 
specifically stated; implied; as an implicit 
agreement. Also, by transference, unques¬ 
tioning; complete; as, implicit faith. 

10. athwart —A: Crosswise; across; as, 
“A shadow lay athwart the path.” 

11. gargantuan —C: Gigantic; huge; as, 
a garantuan task. 

12. portentous — A: Ominous; threaten¬ 
ing; as, a portentous sign. 

13. secular—D: Worldly; referring to 
temporal rather than spiritual affairs; as, 
secular schools. 

14. extraneous —B: External or foreign; 

pertaining to that which is outside; as, 
extraneous influence. ^ 

15. dogmatic—D: Excessively opinio¬ 
nated; unduly positive in manner or 
speech; as, a dogmatic preacher. 

16. furtive —A: Stealthily; sly; secret; 
like the actions of a thief; as, a furtive 
glance. 

17. copious—C; Abundant; ample; 
plentiful; as, a copious supply. 

18. sentient—B: Capable of feeling and 
sensation; as, a sentient being. 

19. insatiable—D: Greedy; not capable 
of being satisfied; as, an insatiable appe¬ 
tite. 

20. stentorian—C; Extremely loud; 
loud-voiced; as, stentorian tones. 







(Below are given some questions to test the quickness of your mind and intelligence 
and stimulate creative thinking. It does not matter that you attempt all 
the questions. What matters is the time taken. Try now and find out.) 


1 . While the Crackhams were taking 
in petrol a little outside a pleasant village, 
eight children on their way to school stop¬ 
ped to look at them. They had a basket 
containing thirty-two apples which .they 
were taking into the village to sell. Aunt 
Gertrude; in a generous mood, bought the 
lot, and said the children might divide 
them amongst themselves. Dora asked the 
names of all the children, and said, later in 
the day (though she was drawing a little 
on her imagination). “Anne got one apple, 
Mary two, Jane three, and Kate four. 
But Ned Smith took as many as his sis¬ 
ter, Bill Jones three times as many as his 
sister, and Jack Robinson four times as 
many as his sister. Now which of you can 
give me the full names of the girls?” 

2. “The Steamer," remarked one of our 
officers home from the East, “was able to 
go twenty miles an hour down-stream, but 
could only do fifteen miles an hour up¬ 
stream. So, of course, she took live hours 
longer in coming up than in going down.” 

One could not resist working out men¬ 
tally the distance from point to point. 
What was it? 

8. A can give B 20 points in 100, and 
beat him; B can give C 25 points in 100 and 
beat him. Now, how many points can A 
ive C iiJ order to beat him in a game of 
00 up? Of course we assume that the 
players play constantly with the same re¬ 
lative skill. 

4 . They were discussing mental prob¬ 
lems at the breakfast-table, when Rarnesh 
suddenly asked his sister Madhu to multi¬ 
ply as quickly as possible 

Ix2x3x4x5x6x7x8x9x0 
How long would it have taken the 
reader? 

5. Instead of adding A, BC. BD and CB, 
John absentmindedly multiplied them to¬ 
gether and obtained ECEDD as a result. 
XA, B, C, D and.E stand for five digits). 


Had John added the four numbers—r 
which were all prime—the right answer 
would have been 70. What was the result 
he actually arrived at? 

6. You set off towards the river. After 
you have walked for two miles, you turn to 
the left and continue for another half a 
mile. Then you turn to the left and walk 
in the new direction half as far as you have 
already come. Then you tuim to the left 
once more and go on for another mile and 
a quarter. You are heading towards the 
west. 

(a) In which direction did you set 
forth? 

(b) At four miles per hour, how long 
has your walk taken you? 

7. The light in the room where you 
keep your clothes does not work; but you 
know that in the top drawer of your war¬ 
drobe there are twenty-four socks, and that 
halt of them are red and half are black. 
Going to the drawer in the dark, how many 
socks must you take to be sure of getting— 

(a) a pair of socks either red or 
black? 

(b) a pair of red socks? 

8. Complete the following comparisons: 

Example: Up is to down as fast is to 
(secure, slow, in, across, firm), “slow” is 
the answer because just as “up” is the op¬ 
posite of “down,” so is “fast” the opposite 
of “slow.” 

(i) Stop is to go as light is to (green, 
dark, heavy, small). 

(ii) A is to Z as first is to (soon, last, 
second, late). 

(iii) Milk is to cow as honey is to 
(ape, scent, heather, bee). 

{iv) J is to I as f is to (1, J. 1^, 1|-. 

(v) Smooth is to calm as rough is to 
(tranquil, sea, stormy, mild). 

(Continued on page 150) 



(The following paper (Current Affairs and History) waj set in the AIR 
FORCE Flying College Examination, November 1962. The paper is of 
general interest. We reproduce the same giving Model Answers to it.) 


1 . 1 . Name the following, giving also the 

pinitial or initials of all the names of per- 

I (a) The Prime Minister of the USSR. 

^ (b) The Premier of the Coalition 

Ij^Government of Laos. 

p (c) The Commonwealth Relations 
^Secretary in the U.K. 

(d) The American Ambassador to the 
f ^United Nations. 

(e) The Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

(f) The Chief of the Naval Staff, 

1 India. 

;\ (f) The most decorated General of 

tiifFrance under death sentence. 

^ • ’ V (^) The U.S. Astronaut who orbited 

I ^^rth three times before landing in the 

Atlantic. 

)«' (i) The Captain of the West Indies 

Cricket'Team which created history by 
N^^iooeing a tie against the Australians in the 
.Test Match. 

(j) The teenager who caused the big- 
i' gest upset in Wimbledon’s 85 years’ history 
f defeating M. Smith. 

g; F* Fill m the blanks in the following 
, sentences. (Only one word or one figure, as 
the case may be, for each blank is wanted.) 

(a) The Shah of Iran is trying to res- 
t, tore diplomatic relations between Pakistan 

jmd -. 

(b) Russia has u.sed the veto - 

, times in the Security Council. 

(c) Ex-Premier Sir Winston Chur- 

< chill has fractured his -. 

(d) The second Indian Expedition to 

'' Everest failed to reach the top by only- 

r.feet. 

(e) Contractor was operated on after 

i; g hit on -by a ball in Test cricket. 

(f) Though Assamese is not banned, 

in the 

Cacbar distrldt of Assam ig ^^ 

4 - 


(g) Rich oilfields have been discover¬ 
ed in the-village 18 miles from Ahmed- 

abad. 

(h) The largest foreign exchange 

which India earns is by exporting-. 

(i) Prime Minister - created a 

world record in electioneering in democra¬ 
tic countries. 

(j) The Kashmir Issue was raised in 

the Security Council by - delegate of 

Pakistan. 

3. Name the ruler or leader who abo¬ 
lished the following:— 

(a) Jizya in Mughal India. 

(b) Sati in British India. 

(c) Slavery in America. 

(d) Caliphate in Turkey. 

(e) Purdah system in Iran. 

(f) British rule in India. 

(g) Princely States in India. 

(h) Parliamentary democracy in 
Nepal. 

(i) Portuguese rule in Goa. 

(j) French rule in Algeria. 

4 . In which city are the following? 

(a) India Office Library. 

(b) The Kremlin. 

(c) The Grand Canal. 

(d) Ellora Caves, 

(e) Gold Gumbaz. 

(f) The Golden Temple, ' 

(g) Brindaban Gardens. 

(h) The Bodhi Tree. 

(i) The body of St. Francis Xavier. 

(j) The grave of the Emperor Babur. 

5. What do the following abbreviations 
stand for?— 

(a) NATO .(b) CENTO (c) BCM 
(d) OAS (e) G-O-C (f) IOC (g) BBC 
(h) PTI (i) nSCO (j) N.B. 

6. (a) Name the three State-aided 
and integrated Steel Plants. Give 
State wherein each one of them ie 
ately located And the natiomdity 
forei,^^«cpert, 
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(b) Which industry is located in the 
following?— 

(i) Visakhapatnam. 

(ii) Chittaranjan. 

(iii) Bangalore. 

(iv) Trichinopoly. 

(v) Firozab^. 

7. (a) In which year did the following 
occur? (All are in A.D.), 

(i) Vasco da Gama discovered the 
sea-route to India. 

(ii) The end of the American War of 
Independence. 

(iii) The Battle of Trafalgar. 

(iv) The end of the First World War. 

(v) The Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour in the Second World 
War. 

j(b) Assign an event to the following 
dates:— 

(i) 326 B.C. 

(ii) 1739 A.D. 

(iii) 1761 A.D. 

(iv) 1947 A.D. 

(v) 1950 A.D. 

8 . (a) How is Republic Day celebrated 
annually in New Delhi? 

(b) Show that India is a secular State. 

ANSWERS 

1 . (a) N. Khrushchev. 

(b) Prince Souvanna Phoujna. 

(c) Duncan Sandys. 

(d) Adlai Stevenson. 

(e) Sardar Hukam Singh. 

(f) B. S. Soman. 

(g) Marshal Petain (Now dead). 

(h) Lieut.-Commander Malcolm Scott 
Carpenter (37) of U.S. Navy on May 24, 
1962. • 

(i) Frank Worrell. 

(j) Billy Moffit. 

S. (a) Afghanistan, (b) 100. (c) thigh 
bone, (d) 400. (e) head, (f) Bengali, 

(g) Ankleswar. (h) Tea. (i) Pandit Nehru, 
(j) Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan. 

X (a) Akbar. (b) Lord William Ben- 
tinek. (c) Abraham Lincoln, (d) Mustafa 
Kjimal Pasha, (e) Raza Shah Fhelvi. 

Mahatma Gandhi, (g) Sardar Ballabh 
l^.Fetel. (h) King Mahendra. (i) Pandit 
NdtfU. (j) Gen. De Gaulle. 

London. 

' Mospgw, 


(c) (i) In North China (about 
long from Tienstin to Hangchow; built 
ween A.D. 605-18 aifd 1282-92; now silted 
and cst. or rail transport more iraportant)|| 

(ii) also in Venus, Italy (main wate^l 
thoroughfare through Venus, Italy). 

(d) Andhra. '| 

(e) Bizapur. | 

(f) Amritsar. 1 

(g) Mysore. i 

(h) Gaya. . ^ 

(i) Goa. 

(j) Kabul. ,* 

5. (a) North Atlantic Treaty Organise^;] 

tion. 


(b) Central Treaty Organisation. : ^ 

(c) European Common Market. 

(d) Organisation of American States; . 

Secret Army Organisation. * 

(e) General Officer Commanding., « 

(f) Indian Oil Company. 

(g) British Broadcasting Corporation. 

(h) Press Trust of India. 

(i) Indian Iron and Steel Corporation. 

(j) Nota Bene. 

6. (a) (1) Durgapur: in West 
with the British Collaboration— 
people. _ 

(2) Rourkela: in Orissa, with 'Twhe} 
German Collaboration—Germans. ^ ‘ . 

* (3) Bhilait in Madhya Pradesh, wit]^ 

the Russian Collaboration—Russians. ' ' 


(b) (i) Ship-building, Oil refinery. 

(ii) Locomotives. 

(iii) Telephone, Aircraft, Scientific 


research. 

(iv) High Pressure 
Project. 

(v) Glass Bangles. 


Boiler |^$at 


7. (a) (i)‘1498. (ii) 1783. (iii) 1805. 

(iv) 11th November, 1918. (v) 7th Decern^ 
ber, 1941. 

(b) (d) Invasion of India by .^exander. 

(ii) Invasion of India by Nadir 
Shah of Persia. 

(iii) Third Battle of Panipat. 

(iv) The British rule in India end¬ 
ed. The country partitioned, 
into the two Dominions of Indfo 
and Pakistan. 


(v) India became a Sovereign De¬ 
mocratic Republic (fllth 
Korean War started; Death 
ggydar Ballabh i^al. Patel. 



p 
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(In these columns we answer the queries from our\readers. It{may ftqt 3e possible to 
answer each and every question. But a considered reply is given to the selected 
questions. Persona! queries should not be asked. Letters from our readers are 
welcome. These should he addressed to the Editor, Qaestion Box.^ * 


Q. What are the Dark Ages of Euro¬ 
pean History and why are they so known? 

(R. N. Tandon, Kanpur) 

Ans. From the fall of the Roman Em¬ 
pire in the fourth century to the sack of 
Constantinople by the Turks in the fifteenth 
century, Europe suffered from ignorance, 
feudalism and priesthood of the worst sort. 
Scientific inquiry entailed death and to 
question the truth of the established order 
was a crime. Religion had become dogma¬ 
tic; 

The rise of Islam in the 7th century 
did shake'the social system in Europe, but 
...Jhlam could not hold on for long and Eu- 
r<^ went into deep slumber. The Cru- 
. brought the condition of Europe those 

ifiiys into bitter contrast to the civilisation 
of the east. 

riowever, fifteenth century onwards 
Europe made great progress and a scientific 
wa' setting in, European countries were 
''I'^aced much above the eastern countries. 

- Will you please explain the follow- 

(a) Endocrine glands; (b) Enzymes; 
(c) Genes; (d) Calories; (e) Protective 
foods. (M. Lall Sharma, Delhi) 

Ans. (a) They are ductless glands which 
secrete internally useful secretions for use 

in the Iwdy. 

(b) Organic substances produced by 
living cells, which act as catalysts in Che¬ 
mical changes. Enzymes are specific in 
their action; i.e. each enzyme affects only 
WJe type of chemical reaction. 

^ (c) Percentage or mode of origin of 

, «pB<?|e8.' 

; . unit of heat measure. 

(e) Foods which protect the body from 
injection ori||ttacks of germs. 


Q. Please tell me who said the follow¬ 
ing:— 

(1) Eureka, (2) Wait and see. (8) 
Know thyself, (4) I cannot tell a lie, 
(5) They may ring bells now: they will 
soon be wringing their hands. 

(Manohar Gupta, Gunttir) 

Ans. (1) (I have found). Archimedes, 

(2) A. W. Pinero “Preserving Mr. Par- 
mure”. 

(3) Thales. (Some attribute it to Phe- 
monoc and others to Chilon and to Solon.) 
The first of the three maxims inscribed on 
the temple of Appolo at Delphi. 

(4) George Washington. 

(5) Robert Walpole. 

Q. I want to know the nicknantta of 
the following persons:— 

(a) The Lady of the Lamp, (b) The 
Man of December, (c) The Iron Duke. 

(Pitambar Sharma, N^^ur) 

Ans. (a) Florence Nightingale, (b) Na¬ 
poleon the II. (c) The Duke of Willington. 

Q. Please furnish the answers erf the 
following questions:— 

(i) Cyclone, (ii) Rainbow, (ill) Con¬ 
stellation. (iv) Tundra (v) Halo roairfli the 
sun. (Ramesh Saini, AmbaJa) 

Ans. (i) Cyclones are variable winds 
which blow in a circular form from the 
areas of outward high pressure to areas of 
inwards low pressure. 

(ii) A bow or arc of a circle consisting 
of all the prismatic colours formed by the 
refraction of rays of light from lalling 
drops of rain. 

(iii) A group of fixed stars to wjiich a 

definite name is given as these MajOT, Etor- 
pion. ^ , 

(iv) Vast treeless regions Ijpng il|hne- 
diately south of the Arctic regiem^^inost 
devoid of vegetation and extremeiy*^lid. 

(v) A luminous ring or circle i{rf|ear- 
ing round the sun, 
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Q. Will yon please explain the word 
‘Ombudsman’ in few lines: 

(Sujit Chaudhury, Calcutta) 

Ans. An official appointed by some 
Scandinavian Parliaments to safeguard the 
rights of the citizens against interference 
by the government or by senior servants. 
It is said, that in Denmark an ombudsman 
handles one thousand complaints by the 
public in a year’s time. At the moment the 
British section of the International Com¬ 
mission of Jurists is studying the practic¬ 
ability of introducing such a system in 
England. 

Q. Explain what is a floating Dock? 

(Ram Lall, Kashmir) 

Ans. Southampton possesses one of the 
most famous floating docks in the world. It 
is like a metal through 130 feet between 
the two sides and 960 feet long. Its floor 
covers an area of SJ acres. A ship is tug¬ 
ged into it as it lies submerged. The float¬ 
ing dock is emptied of water and it floats 
along with the vessel on it. The ship is 
then attended to. 

Q. Explain the following terms:— 

(a) Racketeer (b) Sabotage (c) Sine¬ 
cure (d) Sphere of Influence. 

(Shyam Mfanohar, Poona) 

Ans. (a) One who levies blackmail on 
industry by threats or interference. 

(b) The wanton destruction of the pro¬ 
perty of employers by labourers or the 
practice of various means of slow down to 
stop production, to damage machinery or 
to discourage employers and to make capi¬ 
talism unproductive. As a resort for the 
enforcement of labourer’s demands, it is a 
substitute for strike. 

(c) Means an office that has revenue 
without», employment. An existing exam¬ 
ple is the cabinet office of Lord Privy Seal 
in British Cabinet. 

(d) Country in which some outside 
Power claims control without annexing it. 

^ ^ Please explain in details the mean¬ 
ing'ra Separation of Powers:— 

(Surendra Nath, Gauhati) 

'Ans. The custom, common in demo¬ 
crat countries, of dividing the powers of 
gowmment into three—legislative, execu¬ 
tive, apd judicial. It implies that none of 
these three powers is able to control or 
inh^t® others (e.g. that judges 

b? independent of the executive), 


or that the same individuals should not hdp ; 
posts in more than one of the three brab- 
ches (e.g. that civil servants should not sit , 
in Parliament), or that one branch of gov¬ 
ernment should not exercise the functions 
of another (e.g. tliat ministers should not 
be allowed to make laws). The principle 
was outlined in the eighteenth century by 
the French writer, Montesquieu, who sta^* - 
ed that the stability of English government 
was due to the separation of powers. In its 
first sense, that the powers should not con¬ 
trol each other, it was rigidly applied in 
the Constitution of the U.S.A., where exe¬ 
cutive power is vested in the President 
whose departmental heads are responsible 
to him and not to Congress. 

Q. What are the following?— 

(a) Penicillin (b) A Prime number 
(c) Isotopes (d) Atrophy. 

(M. N. Gupta, Bhopal) 

Ans. (a) Penicillin is an antibiotic ob¬ 
tained from the bread mould, PenicilMum 
Notatum, used in treating pneumonia, 
meningitis, bone infection, tonsillitis, syphi¬ 
lis, gonorrhea, heart disease of infectious 
origin, scarlet fever, boils, abscesses, an¬ 
thrax, etc. . - 

(b) A Prime number is a number whidi 
bas no factor other than itself and thus 3, 

7. 11, 17, 19, 23, 29, 31, 37, 41, 43, 47, 53, 53, 

61 etc., are all prime numbers. 

(c) Isotopes are two or more forms of 
the same chemical element which have tha 
same atomic number and consequently thft'^ 
same chemical properties but different ato¬ 
mic weights. Thus deuterium D or heaw 
hydrogen is an isotope of hydrogen, 

an atomic weight 2, whereas that of hydro¬ 
gen is 1. Similarly U—235, U—238, U—239 
are isotopes of uranium. 

(d) Atrophy is the wasting and dimu¬ 
nition of size of an organ, e.g., a muscle, 
a gland or a nerve leading to loss or reduc¬ 
ed function. This is due to interference 
with the nutritive processes. This state 
arises from a number of causes, including 
disease, pressure or interference with the 
supply system or due to an organic disease. 

Q. What is the difference between lao- ; 
bar and Isotherm? (S. N. Slnha, Patimat 

Ans. Isobar is a line connecting points ^ 
having equal (atmospheric) press^. 
Whereas isotherm is an isothermal line. 
Line connecting points at an equal tempe- ' 
rature, 
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Q. Will you please let me know what 
la a generator and how does it work? 

(Kamna Sen, Berhampur) 
Ans. A generator is a machine for pro- 
’ ducing electricity on ^ large scale. The 
most important part of a generator is the 
dynamo which has a magnet. In a big 
dynamo thousands of wires are wrapped 
round a i^linder. The cylinder rotates in 
a magnetic field. The movement of the 
.cylinder is such that it acts against the 
magnetic force. This working against the 
magnetic force induces electricity in the 
wires which is then collected and stored and 
later transmitted to different stations for 
use. 

Q. Name five great disasters in the 
nineteenth century which were due to fire. 

(S. K. Aggarwal, Jhansi) 
Ans. The best known are those at Mos¬ 
cow (1812); the Houses of Parliament 
(1834); Tooley Street, London (1861); Paris 
dujring the Commune (1871); Hamburg 
^1); San Francisco (1851); Chicago 
(t«71), the greatest fire of the century; 
PortlUrid, Maine (1866); and St. John, New 
Brunswick (1825 and 1877). 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TEST 

(Continued from page 147) 

8 . (a) 26th January is almost treated as 
the festival day throughout India. In 
Delhi—the capital of India—special pro- 
, gramme is chalked out to mark the historic 
day. Personnel of the three services, the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force march 
through the main streets of Delhi. The 
IP’Ocession starts from Rashtrapati Bhawan 
and terminates at the Red Fort. The Presi¬ 
dent of India takes salute at the Raj Path. 
People flock to see this grand spectacle and 
stand along the j Oads in thousands. Colour¬ 
ful tableaus follow the procession. Colour¬ 
ful folk-danccs are arranged at the Natio¬ 
nal Stadium. Folk-dances are drawn, from 
the various provinces of India representing 
their i&rt and culture. .A,t night the govern¬ 
ment and the public buildings are tastefully 
decorated. There is a great display of fire¬ 
works at Ramlila ground. There is a stir 
in the capital and people have a gala day. 

(b) By secular we mean that the State 
does not promote any particular religion, 
and there is no discrimination on the basis 
oi religion, caste, colour or creed. A mem¬ 
ber of any community can occupy the high¬ 
est office in the Indian Union. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 

(Continued from page 145) 

(vi) Hope is to despair as freedom is 
to (faith, worry, slavery, liberty, 
charity). 

9. If I add 1000 to a certain whole num¬ 
ber the result is actually more than if I 
multiplied that number by 1000. What is 
the number? 

ANSWERS 

1. Ned Smith and his sister Jane took 3 
and 3 respectively, Tom and Kate Brown 
took 8 and 4 respectively. Bill and Anne 
Jones took 3 and 1 respectively, and Jack 
and Mary Robinson took 8 and 2 respective¬ 
ly. This accounts for the 32 apples. 

2. The distance must have been 300 
miles. 

3. It is clear that A can score 100 while 
B makes 79; and that B can make 100 while 
C scores 7. Multiply 79 by 74, double, and 
divide by 100, and we get 116.92; so C can 
score 117 (as there are no fractional points), 
while A makes 200. Therefore A can give 
C 82 points and win. Some would make 
the answer 83. and the difference depends 
on what view you take of that fraction. We 
can say with certainty that at least 82 
points can be safely given. 

4. Madhu was not to be caught by 
Ramesh’s question. She, of course, imme¬ 
diately gave the correct answer, 0. 

5. 53,599. 

Since A + BC+BD + CB=70, none of the 
four numbers can exceed 40. BC is the re¬ 
verse of CB, which must be 13 and 31 res¬ 
pectively—the only prime numbers under 
40 which are the reverse of each other. 
Therefore A+BD=26, from which it is easy 
to find that A=7, BD = 19.7 x 13 x 18 x 31 . 

- =53,599. 

6. (a) South (b) An hour and a quarter. 

7. (a) 3. (b) 14. 

8. (i) Dark (ii) Last (iii) Bee (iv) li 
(v) Stormy (vi) Slavery. 

9. The number is 1. 
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HOW TO BECOME A CULTURED AND Factual talks on wireless and televi- 


KNOWLED(ilEABLE PERSON 

Are you one of those people who ima¬ 
gine that, because you had to leave school 
early and never went to college, you are 
shut out of the world of cultured and 
knowledgeable people for ever? 

That is a foolish assumption. The only 
difference between such fortunate people 
and yourself is that you may have some 
academic leeway to make up. And you can 
make it up. 

What we ordinarily mean by schooling 
is not the most valuable part of education. 
“The best part of everyman’s education,” 
said the great writer. Sir Walter Scott, “is 
that which he gives himself.” 

What we find out for ourselves stays 
with us far more readily than what is given 
us by others. A greater vividness and 
permanency of impression is secured, and 
facts thus acquired become registered in 
the mind in a way that imparted informa¬ 
tion never can effect. 

What you need is the questing mind, 
and to that end you must organise your 
life. 

(1) You must put yourself in the way 
of filling up the gaps in your knowledge. 

(2) You must learn to road with con¬ 
centration. 

(3) You must train your mind to think. 

Let us deal, with each of these three 

imperatives in ium. 

First, you must put yourself in the 
way of filling the gaps in your knowledge. 

“Who so asks much,” says Francis 
Bacon, “learns much.” Interest yourself 
in the people you meet—their jobs, their 
interests, their opinions, their living condi¬ 
tions. 

The trained reporter looking for news 
would surprise you with the vast amount 
of fresh and interesting facts he gathers 
just by chatting interestedly and enquir¬ 
ingly with all sorts of people. This is am 
easy, firsthand way of adding to your gene¬ 
ral knowledge and becoming more know- 
lat^eable. 


sion serve the same purpose. It may be 
a talk by a farmer, a doctor, a nurse or a 
housewife. All this can be grist to your 
mill, vastly widening your horizon, so that 
in any company you are able to converse 
freely about people and things which were 
formerly outside your knowledge. 

The serious newspapers give a much 
more factual and comprehensive treatment 
of live issues and events than you find in 
popular newspapers. But books are the 
real educators, and your public library or 
local bookship can help you here. 

If it is real knowledge and self-edud^ 
tion you are after, you cannot afford 
neglect the serious reading you can 
find in books. An hour or two set aside 
throughout the week for this puipose will 
add a new dimension of real knowledge, a 
new grasp and understanding of many 
things. ^ 

Secondly, you must learn to concen¬ 
trate. Scarming the headlines or skimming 
the pages of a book is not reading in any 
serious profitable sense. You need to give 
your mind to what you read and your 
whole mind. 

If it is a long time since you left school, 
and you have not recently had to prepare 
or memorise anything out of a book, you 
may find it far from easy. Don’t attempt 
too much at a time. Make your reading 
period brief, half an hour or so to begin 
with. 

Now shut out everything from your 
mind but this printed page before you. 
Have a pen or pencil at hand, and under¬ 
line what you feel is important to remem¬ 
ber. Better still, jot them down on a slip 
of paper, and check up before you finish 
so that if you were talking to someone 
after, you could retail each fact and item 
accurately in what you have read. 

Reading in this way becomes absorjj- 
tion. Be sure to consult your dictionary 
when you come on words or expressions 
which are new to you or only vaguely 
ipderstood. 
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This is a valuable aid to self-educa¬ 
tion. Many people have only the haziest 
, notion of words they are constantly com¬ 
ing across, and an erroneous use of a word 
will give you away among educated peo¬ 
ple more than anything else. Never use a 
word the meaning of which you are not 
sure of. 

A woman once complained that she 
was unable to hear well at a meeting she 
attended, because the agnostics were not 
good. Her companions knew she meant 
acoustics, but she was embarrassed by the 
smiles which greeted her remark. 

Not only learn the true meaning of 
words, but learn the delicate shades of 
meaning between similar words. The great 
writers, almost without exception, are mas¬ 
ters of the one word out of half-a-dozen 
which is just right. 

Study synonyms in your dictionary. In 
Ibis way you will not only increase your 
vocabulary, but learn to use such words 
must more discriminatingly. This will give 
colour and freshness too to your speech. 
How refreshing it is to get away from 
overworked adjectives such as “nice”. 

Note the wide range of expression of 
good speakers, and their facility for the 
choice, apt word. This can prove a most 
rewarding experience. 

Finally, you must learn to think. Just 
here lies the most distinctive mark of the 
educated mind. Other people will tell you 
readily enough what they think about this 
or that; the truely educated mind will tell 
you why. 

He has a reason for thinking as he does 
and he knows it. He has thought the mat¬ 
ter out and has come to this conclusion. 
This is much rarer than we imagine. 

“A lot of people think they think,” says 
Gordon Byron, “but they don’t. They jump 
from an observation to a conclusion with¬ 
out any reasoning whatsoever.” 

In a good many opinions which they 
quite sincerely hold, people’s thinking 
minds are scarcely functioning at all. 

A well-known industrialist said the 
other day that by far the most important 
fsictor for any young man seeking success 
was “the capacity to reason clearly, to dis¬ 
criminate, and to assess values.” 

This capacity is something which has to 
be develop^. That is why, for example, 


a boy at school is taught mathematics, not 
so much to add to his knowledge, as to give 
his mind a discipline in tracing the connec¬ 
tion between things which are intorredated. 

You can subject your mind to similar 
disciplines. Keep your eye on the writer’s 
thought, for example, when reading. Watch 
the steps by which he builds up his argu- 
-ment. 

I find it best to read the article or chap¬ 
ter in question quickly, at one reading, if 
possible. This enables me to get the gene¬ 
ral trend of thought and the conclusion 
arrived at. Thereafter, I go back, over what 
I have read, noting points for and against 
in the discussion and the steps leading to 
the final conclusion. 

Do this, if you feel that there is a flaw 
in the argument, take a note of it and try 
and think out your own answer to the 
question, and why. In this way you are 
compelling, your mind to think, and your 
powers of thinking will improve with prac¬ 
tice. 

Apart from reading on your own, an 
excellent way of sharpening your wits is 
to share in discussion wherever you b^ve 
opportunity. You may learn much from 
others, not least from those you differ from. 
This will develop your critical faculty and 
independent judgment, so that you are not 
just an echo of what others are saying 

There are many local groups and clvus, 
evening classes, and societies, where !e' 
can be done with profit. 

Self-education along these lines yields 
a rich harvest. Your knowledge grows, 
your grasp of difficult questions improves, 
your diction and manner of expression take 
on a new quality. 

You are well on the way to taking your 
place and playing your part in the world 
as a cultured and knowledgeable person. 

(By James N. Alexander, M.A^) 
* * * 

NATIONAL FIRE SERVICE COLLEGE 

Centrally situated at Nagpur the Na¬ 
tional Fire Service College is the only one 
of its kind in the counter. On one hand 
the College works to bring nearer perfec¬ 
tion the science and technology of fire¬ 
fighting and prevention, and on the other, 
it offers the country trained personnel. 
They, in the turn, on returp^to their sphere 
of responsibility in differeht^ parts of tib# 
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eduntry, build up organisations of firemen 
to meet^ all possible emergencies. 

Since its inception in 1956, the College 
has given to the country 8U0 highly trained 
hre officers. They are today ihe keymen 
in fire-fighting organisations attached to 
townships, inaustrial establishments, ports 
and corporations all over the country. 
They not only acquired at the College the 
most upto-date technical knowledge, they 
return here for a refresher course after 
every two or three years and take with 
them again the latest in this specialised 
field in science and technology. 

The Fire Service College has an im¬ 
pressive look; armoured cars in bright red, 
ladders of impressive sizes, hose pipes of 
heaven-to-hell length, pieces of shining 
metal called by tongue-twisting names, buz¬ 
zing engines, toy-models of giant build¬ 
ings, factories, and townships—all these 
arouse, even in a sophisticated mind, the 
keenness and curiosity of a wonder-loving 
child. The men in uniforms are again a 
fascinating lot. Their daily practice could 
very well be taken for strenuous circus 
acts. A fireman’s job is all thrill and hero¬ 
ism. ' The sight of his .training is exciting. 

Since it is a College, it has everything 
a college has—class-rooms, reading room, 
library, demonstration tables, laboratory— 
cut-section models, wall charts and dia- 
S. And a hostel too. 

The College opens in June or latest by 
o u.. i The students are generally officers 
already in service, deputed by their em¬ 
ployers—the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments, Corporations, Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment authorities and the big industrial 
undertakings. There have been here a few 
trainee-candidates, sponsored under the 
Colombo Plan, from other Asiatic countries 
as well. Young men who are fascinated by 
the fire officer’s profession too have an op¬ 
portunity to join this College. 

' There are in all six different courses 
conducted at the National Fire Service 
Cdliege. There is a 25 weeks’ sub-officers’ 
course for ranks of section leaders and sub- 
officers from full time fire services as well 
as for personnel of smaller fire services and 
direct entrants. The sub-officers’ course 
trainees are attached to a metropolitan fire 
service for four to five weeks’ practical 
training. 

^.^ext higher % the station officers’ and 
hmructors’ coufse. This is for station offi¬ 
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cers and superintendents, lasting for 22 v' 
weeks which also includes 10 days’ instruc- ■: 
tional tour to industrial establishments. 
Higher still is the divisional and assistant ? 
divisional officers’ course for ranks of r 
senior station officers and fire prevention 
officers, lasting 22 weeks, including two 
weeks of instructional tour to industrial - 
establishments. 

There is a special course of six weeks 
for police officers and for personnel from . 
industrial establishments. 'They are train¬ 
ed in fire safety and fire security measures. 

In addition to these courses, there is 
the refresher course for operational fire 
officers lasting eight weeks. Operational 
fire officers attend this course at intervals 
of two to three years. This is not all. The • 
College holds seminars for senior officers 
above the ranks of divisional officers when 
papers on important aspects of fire fighting 
and prevention are read and general dis¬ 
cussions held. The College has a reseaidv. 
section loo. 

The primary function of the institu¬ 
tion is to impart training in the most scien¬ 
tific and up-to-date methods of fire-preven¬ 
tion, fire extinction, fire safety and fire 
engineering, and also in rescue techniques 
and in handling of the most modern fire¬ 
fighting implements. “Most modern and 
up-to-date’’—that is what the Institute is 
continuously after. 

When the country became free in 1947 
there were hardly any organised fire ser¬ 
vices except in cities like Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras. Those that were in 
existence at various other places in the 
country worked with outmoded fire-fight¬ 
ing equipments which had often even out¬ 
lived their life. The fire services were de¬ 
void of trained personnel. During 1947 to 
1950, the Government of India set up a few 
committees to examine this question in all 
its aspects. 

The fire experts on these committees 
leached two definite conclusions. In the 
first instance, the country, with its grow¬ 
ing fire risks resulting from rapid indus¬ 
trialisation, needed building up of a large 
manpower of trained fire service person¬ 
nel. Secondly, it was necessaiy to have 
modern fire-fighting equipment clearly 
specified, manufactured and made readily 
available in the country. Production must 
cope with the growing needs of the ever- 
expanding fire service organisations. The 
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committees recommended establishment of 
a Central fire fighting training institute as 
a top priority and aiso proposed steps to 
formulate specifications for lire-figbting 
equipment in collaboration with the Indian 
Standards Institute. The National Fire 
Service College emerged, as a result, in 
July 1956 at Kampur in Uttar Pradesh. It 
shifted to Nagpur in 1957 where it conti¬ 
nues to flourish. 

This is the age of complexity and, 
therefore, fire is also much more of a com¬ 
plex phenomenon today than ever before. 
Fires produced by oils, gases, variety of 
chemicals, explosives and nuclear energy 
differ widely in their behaviour. One of 
the subjects studied in the College is che¬ 
mistry of file. The trainees are shown 
chemical experiments in the College labo¬ 
ratory where the varieties of fires are pro¬ 
duced, their hazards explained and methods 
of extinguishing them are demonstrated. 

Fire differs again in its behaviour ac¬ 
cording to the setting in which it is caught. 
Fire problems of a township differ from 
those of industrial areas, factory buildings 
and docks and harbours. Situation exer¬ 
cises are, therefore, staged here with the 
help of large scale models of industrial 
areas, factory buildings, docks and har¬ 
bours. Trainees are given an opportunity 
to act as officers-in-charge of mock fire 
situations staged within the College cam¬ 
pus. 

What is evolved hero as a complete lire 
brigade unit is subsequently adopted else¬ 
where in the country as standard. The 
modern red chariot of fire brigade is all 
splendour, fts action is spectacular. It is 
fitted not only with usual fire pumps and 
ladders. There is now a turn-table ladder 
on the chariot, highly mechanised, resembl¬ 
ing a huge machine. It goes up in any 
direction by mechanical manipulations. 
Then there are foam crash tenders, radio 
telephone sets, wireless, walkie-talkie, 
breathing sels, rescue gears and a number 
of other appliances. The fire brigade unit 
of the College would soon become a com¬ 
mon sight everywhere because the pattern 
standardised here is for adoption in the 
rest of the country. 

In the last few years fire service organ¬ 
isations have emerged everywhere in the 
country on the pattern laid dowm by this 
College. Tlie equipment is fast becoming 
pot only modem and up-to-date but well 


specified and uniform and the personnel 
are necessarily a trained lot today—trained 
in all modern methods of fire-fighting and 
protection. It is actually a revolution in 
fire services. The National Fire Service 
College can claim to have engineered this 
revolution. 

* * * 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE ACCOUNTANT 

AN ACCOUNTANTS WORK is to 
handle and maintain accounts and examine 
and interpret their meaning in terms ol 
profit and loss. Many types of accountants 
are employed in offices and concerns, as 
well as engaged in private practice. There 
are junior accountants preparing and 
handling invoices, balance sheets, periodic 
statements, vouchers and perlornung other 
rouune jobs. Important and difficult fin¬ 
ancial transactions and returns are bandied 
by senior accountants who also devise and 
install accounting systems, prepare compli¬ 
cated tax returns, render advice on linan- 
cial matters and report on the financial 
condition of the business. Accountants ins¬ 
pecting financial records, securities, inven¬ 
tories, etc., kept by other accountants, are 
known as auditors and their job is to detect 
possible defalcations and other irregulari¬ 
ties. 

Accountancy involves considerable 
mental work and a beginner may often find 
the work tedious and uninteresting. The 
work at times is confining and strenuous. 
At the end of a financial year, it is quite 
normal for an accountant to work under 
high pressure for continuous long hours. 
An auditor has also to be out on tour for a 
few days every month. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES qecessary for 
the job are a natural aptitude for figure 
work combined with speed and accuracy 
in simple arithmetical calculations, an ana¬ 
lytical and enquiring mind, a good memory, 
legible handwriting and sufficiently good 
eyesight to read figures correctly and ins¬ 
tantly. An accountant should be willing 
and able to put in long hours of routine 
clerical duties without sacrificing thorough¬ 
ness and accuracy. 

To rise to higher posts in the profes¬ 
sion an accountant must, in addition, possess 
good judgement and be resourceful, mental¬ 
ly alert, honest and incorruptible. Other 
essential qualities are the possession of a 
pleasing personality to inspire confidence 
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and trust, a keen business sense, vision and 
imagination, and the ability, in talking or 
writing, to exnress oneself in clear and sim¬ 
ple but forceful language. In brief, to be 
worthy of advancement in this profession, 
an accountant has to be a man of character, 
ability and industry. 

TO QUALIFY for the better iobs, a 
person has to obtain a bachelor’s degree or 
the National Diploma in Commerce, al¬ 
though at times exnerienee is substituted 
for part or whole of the formal training. 

It takes four years, after matricula¬ 
tion. to Qualify for the decree.* Studies can 
be undertaken in anv Arts or CornTncrce 
collece offering courses in commerce. There 
are also some colleges v^hich premre stu¬ 
dents for the National Dinloma in Cnm- 
rnerce. awarded by the All-Thdia Board of 
Technical Flttidies in Commerce. New Delhi 
The duration of the course for matriculates 
is four vears, but those who have nassed 
'intermediate (commerce), or equivalent 
evamimtion. or are graduates, mav be 
admited direct to the second vear This 
dinloma is, for many nurpo'ses. regarded as 
enuivalent to the BCom. degree of Indian 
Universities. 

Sorne State Government.q, (for in'^tance 
West Bengal Bombay. Madras and Delhi) 
also award dinlomas in Commerce which 
are .recognised as equivalent to the inter¬ 
mediate evamina+ion for purnoses of admis¬ 
sion to B.Com. classes. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber. Bom¬ 
bay, conducts an examination in commerce. 
Bccoiintancv. business organisation, etc. 
The Chamber has no teaching or supervi¬ 
sion arrangements, but some private insti¬ 
tutions are recognised for its examinations 
Those who have studied at a recognised 
institution and have been working in a 
commercial or industrial firm for at least 
two years are eligible to take the examina¬ 
tion. 

Subjects of study for the degree course 
inculde English, economics, business 
methods and commercial correspondence, 
commercial mathematics, commercial geo¬ 
graphy, book keeping, auditing, account¬ 
ancy, banking and currency, etc. 

FURTHER TRAINING can be under¬ 
taken by qualifying for the membership 

, (A. C. A.) of the Institute of Chartered 
Aejoountants of India. The members of the 
l^tute, who are in practice, are known 

Ai'.'.J.i, 


as “Chartered Accountants.” To become a 
member of the Institute, one has to under¬ 
go practical training under a member of 
the Institute and pass the Institute’s exa¬ 
mination Those who are above 16 years of 
age and have passed the Intermediate Uni¬ 
versity (or equivalent) examination, and 
the Preliminary examination of the Insti¬ 
tute. or who are graduates, are eligible for 
admission as articled or audit clerks under 
a member of the Institute permitted to 
train such clerks. On their serving as arti¬ 
cled clerks for a period of four years, or as 
audit clerks for a peiiod of eight years, 
and on their pa.ssing the Intermediate and 
Final examinations of the Institute, and on 
their fulfilling certain other conditions, 
they are eligible for admission as Associate 
Members of the Institute. These examina¬ 
tions are generally held every year in May 
and November, in all important centres of 
the country. The Institute provides com¬ 
pulsory postal tuition to the articled and 
audit clerks An Associate can become a 
Fellow (F.C A ) after five years of continu¬ 
ous practice of the profession of account¬ 
ancy as an Associate For sound and scien¬ 
tific managcjTient of industries, a course in 
management and industrial accounting ig 
also nroDosed to be started by the Institute 
for its members. 

Persons, who wish to qualify for the 
posts of cost and works accountants, have 
to prepare for the examinations conducted 
by the Institute of Cost and Works Ac¬ 
countants. Calcutta. There are three 
classes of membership viz; Studentship, 
Associateship and Fellow'ship. Candidates 
for Studentship must have passed or been 
exempted from the Institute’s Preliminary 
Examination, which is a test in general 
educational subjects. Exemption from the 
Preliminary examination is granted to those 
who have passed the Matriculation or equi¬ 
valent examination. Student members 
must normally pass the Final Examina¬ 
tion within five years of registration and 
within three years of passing the Interme¬ 
diate Examination. 

To qualify for Associateship (designa¬ 
tion A.I.C.W.A.) persons must have attain¬ 
ed the age of 21 years, passed the Institute’s 
Intermediate and Pinal Examinations, and 
must have had at least three years’ practi¬ 
cal experience of Cost Accountancy. Candi¬ 
dates for Fellowship (designation FICWA) 
must have attained the age of 26 years. 
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must have been Associate for five years 
and must have held a position as Chief 
- Cost Accountant-or equivalent position for 
a like period. 

Preparation for chartered and cost ac¬ 
countancy can also be completed at home 
through correspondence courses. 

OPENING for accountants are avail¬ 
able in Government and Private offices, 
industrial and commercial concerns, banks, 
insurance companies and local bodies. 
Thei’e are jobs for accountants in every 
city and in all offices, big or small. Expe¬ 
rience and training in accountancy is a very 
good preparation for many other executive 
and adminisi rative jobs in banks and in- 
.surance companies. Under the Indian 
Companies Act, the members of the Insti¬ 
tute of Chartered Accountants alone can be 
appointed as auditors of companies. They 
can also practice as income-tax practition¬ 
ers under the Indian Income-Tax Act, and 
are entitled to be appointed as Liquidators, 
Administrators, Receivers, Trustees, Execu¬ 
tors, Custodians, Arbitrators. Advisors on 
costing and financial matters, etc. 

ENTRY INTO THE SERVICE is usu- 
allv at a lower level as a junior account¬ 
ant. assistant accountant or a junior audi¬ 
tor. The rise to higher posts is usuallv 
possible after gaining a few years’ experi¬ 
ence Employment can be secured through 
an Employment Exchange, in response to 
an advertisement, or as a result of personal 
contacts with private firms and employers. 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT to 
higher posts are rapid for accountants with 
better educational qualifications, ability 
and experience. Persons with inadeouate 
training often continue for long periods on 
routine iobs with little chances of promo¬ 
tion, Tho.se who can obtain additional 
qualifications in cost and chartered ac¬ 
countancy, banking, business administra¬ 
tion, lav.'^ etc., have better chances of em- 
plovment and advancement in life. Higher 
paid po.sts are usually filled through promo¬ 
tions within an office, or, in the case of 
Government vaean''ies, through the State 
and Union Public Service Commis-sions. 

Accountancy presents a vast field and 
those with qualifications and aptitude can 
aspire for the highest posts, provided they 
can prove their ability. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The Gov- 

qnunent, busmep industry are draw¬ 


ing upon accountants more and more for 
planning and executing their financial 
affairs and programmes. The present-day 
complex tax systems, improved methods of 
computing costs and controlling budgets, 
the new fields of management accounting 
and the innovations in accounting methods 
have increased the importance of this 

profession. 

Accountancy is a common and vast 
profession which is fairly crowded at the 
bottom with inadequately trained persons. 
But there is an acute shortage of well train¬ 
ed and experienced accountants in all 
spheres of mfidern economic activities. And 
for outstanding persons with experience 
and advanced studies in accountancy, there 
is a wide field for advancement to senior 
executive position in Government and busi¬ 
ness concems. ‘ 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on 
training facilities and employment avail¬ 
ability, you may contact;— 

(i) The Principal of a college im¬ 
parting training in commerce. 

(ii) The Institute of Chartered Ac¬ 
countants of India, Post Box No. 
268, New Delhi-1 (for further in¬ 
formation on chartered account¬ 
ancy and management account¬ 
ancy). 

(iii) The Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants, 12-Sudder Street 
Calcutta-16 (for information on 
cost and works accountancy). 

(iv) The Employment Exchange near¬ 
est your home. 

(Copyright of the Union Ministry of 
Labour and Employment, with whose 
courtesy the above article is printed). 


Whatever it is that you do, get excited 
about it. Get new ideas about it. Put new 
efforts into it. It can always be done bet¬ 
ter. You can always improve. Don’t be 
dead and dull about your activities. 

—Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
* » * 

As you reach the later yearp of your 
life you can savour innumerable rewards 
and satisfactions by cultivating the right 
mental attitudes—^by holding fast to the 
belief, with Browning, that “the best is 
yet to be, the last of life for which the first 
was made.” —Itar, W. H. Terbaii» 



EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL 
LIVING 

About a hundred boys and .qirls from 
the United States spent two months in 
Switzerland last summer, staying at homes 
in the area of the Lake of Geneva and then 
touring the country through Zurich, the 
Italian-speaking Tessin district and the 
Canton of Valais 

Their trip was arranged by an Ameri¬ 
can organization called the “Expei-imenI in 
International Living,” a body whoso aim is 
to encourage better understanding between 
peopb's by offering o\->poiiiinities for Ameri¬ 
can students to visit other countries and 
foreign youngsters to travel to the United 
States. In each ca.se, the }ioys and girls 
stay in families where they join in every¬ 
day activities, and also travel around the 
host country visiting beautv spots and tak¬ 
ing part in guided tours of industrial cen¬ 
tres. During their stay, the leadei' of the 
group organizes discussions in which the 
youngsters are able to talk about their im- 
pres'dons and experiences. 

Candidates are selected for these trips 
according to the answers they give to a 
questionnaire issued by the organization 
Boys and gills cho.sen are those who are 
likely to adaot themselves easily to a differ¬ 
ent way of life and who pos.sess a fair 
knowledge of the language of the host 
country. ~! 

At the present time. 22 countries are 
taking part in the.se exchanges. They are: 
Austria. Belgium, Chile, Denmark, Finland, 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Greece. India. Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Netherlands. Nigeria. Norway, Spain, Swe¬ 
den. Switzerland, United Kingdom, United 

States and Venezuela. 

* * * 

THE HISTORY OF PRINTING AT THE 
GUTENBERG MUSEUM 

A major event during celebrations of 
the 2,000th anniversary of the founding of 
Mainz, in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, was the dedication of the World 
Museum of Typography to one of the city’s 
most famous men; Johannes Gutenberg 
(1400-1468), inventor of the first movable 


A Gutenberg Museum has in fact exist¬ 
ed in Mainz since 1900, but with the pass¬ 
ing years the collection has become so vast 
that to-day it covers all aspects of graphic! 
art. In 1957 it was decided, therefore, to. 
restore the original premises, damaged dur¬ 
ing the war, and to add new buildings to 
form the most complete and modem" 
museum of its kind in the world. ' 

One of the 35 galleries contains a re- 
construction of Gutenberg’s original work- ’! 
shop in the Schofferhof, Schusteigasse, • 
wheie he composed in 1455 the first impres¬ 
sion of the fragment of the “Last Judge¬ 
ment” and, between 1452 and 14.55, the cele¬ 
brated Bible of which 120 copies were 
printed on paper and 20 on parchment. 
Copies of the Bible, the “Catholicon” 
(1460), a 15th century Mainz psalter and 
other riclilv illuminated manuscripts are on 
display in the stiong room of the museum. 

In the workshop, a printer dressed in . 
the stvle of the period sets the lead type in ' 
a mould for which Gutenberg developed the 
patent over 500 year.s ago and, with a hand . 
pre.ss prints impressions of .Saint Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. Next door to the ; 
work.shop, by wav of contrast, is an ultra¬ 
modern automatic book printing machine, • 
while in other galleries are printing presses 
of various epochs, illustrating the evolution 
of typography over the centuries. 

* * * 

ASIAN RADIO BROADCASTERS TO 
FORM UNION 

The importance of radio and television 
as international communications links was ,, 
recognized by representatives of Asian na- , 
tional broadcasting organizations who de-,r 
cided recently to form an Asian Broadcas- , 
ters’ Union. The decision was made at the '! 
Fourth Asian Broadcasters’ Conference 
held in Kuala Lumpur, Federation of 
Malaya, which brought together delegates 
from 22 countries. 

4 draft constitution for the Union, ^ 
whose creation was supported by delegates ; 
from 16 countries (Australia, China, India, , 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Federation 
of Malaya, New Zealand. Pakistan, Philip- i' 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Thailand, Turk^, M 
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flitted Arab Republic, Viet Nam), is to be 
Spared for submission to the Fifth Con- 
nce, scheduled to take place in Seoul, 
^Prea, in May 1963. 

Among a number of resolutions ap- 
►ved at Kuala Lumpur, delegates endors- 
m progress made in exchanges of pro-. 
|j|rammes and materials, and recommended 
|6iat programme exchanges should be ex- 
^nded to include talks by eminent person- 
’^Ities, children’s programmes, advanced 
r-l^ucational matter for university students, 
'.plays and features based on folklore, and 
dramatic performances. 

’ Delegates also approved a broadcasting 
'icode setting forth c;ertain principles govern¬ 
ing policy and practice in radio broadcast¬ 
ing and television. These include the need 
iOT objective presentation of news; the pro¬ 
motion of education and the arts; the provi¬ 
sion of programmes for youth which pro¬ 
mote the ideals of good citizenship; and 
the respect of human rights and dignity. 


FOUR NEW MEMBER STATES FOR 
UNESCO 

Four more countries—Jamaica, Rwan¬ 
da, Uganda and Burundi—joined the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul¬ 
tural Organisation during November, 1962. 
This brings the total number of Unesco 
Member States up to 113. 

* * 

ETHIOPIA JOINS UNESCO COUPON 
SCHEME 

Ethiopia was the fifth nation in 1962 to 
Join the Unesco Coupon Scheme, bringing 
to 38 the total number of countries partici¬ 
pating in the programme. 

Under the arrangements concluded bet¬ 
ween the Ethiopian Government and 
Unesco, Ethiopian teachers and students 
.will be able to buy books and scientific and 
educational equipment and supplies in 
*‘hard-currency” areas, paying for them with 
their own national currency. The same 
arrangements will also apply to schools, 
libraries and other institutions wishing to 
buy equipment abroad. 

The other countries which joined the 
Coupon Scheme last year are Cameroun, 
£he Congo (Brazzaville), the Central Afri¬ 
can Republic and Senegal. 

* * * 

11.S.S.R. RATIFIES TWO CONVENTIONS 
ON EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 

The Soviet Union has ratified two 


Unesco conventions, concerning the inter¬ 
national exchange of publications and the 
exchange of official publications and gov¬ 
ernment documents between States. 

The first of these conventions, which 
entered into force on November 23. 1961, 
provides for the elimination of customs 
duties on publications of an educational, 
legal, scientific, technical, cultural or infor¬ 
mational nature (books, newspaners, perio¬ 
dicals. maps, musical works, etc.) when 
exchanged by governmental bodies or by 
non-governmental institutions. 

The .second convention exempts from 
Customs duties official publications and 
government documents (narliamentarv 
iournals, administrative reports, bodies of 
law, court decisions, etc.) exchanged bet¬ 
ween States. Tt entered into force on May 
30, 1961. 

* * * 

CUBA RATIFIES CONVENTION 
AGAINST EDTJCATTONAL 
DISCRIMINATION 

Cuba has ratified the Convention 
Again.st Discrimin.ation in Education. The 
Convention, which came into force on Mav 
22. 1962. is designed to nromote eoualitv 
and iustice bv combating discrimination in 
education. Adopted in 1960 bv the Unesco 
General Conference, it has already been 
ratified bv seven countries in the following 
chronological order; France Israel. Central 
Africnn Renublic. the United Kin.gdom, the 
United Arab Republic, Liberia and the 
U.S S.R. 

The Convention defines discrimination 
as including anv distinction “based on race, 
colour, .sex. language, religion, political or 
other ooinion. national or social .origin, 
economic condition or birth.” The term 
“education” refers to “all tvnes and levels 
of education”, and includes “access to edu¬ 
cation, the standard and oualitv of educa¬ 
tion, and the conditions under which it is 
given.” 

» « * 

LEARNING THE ENTERTAINMENT 
BUSINESS IN BELGIUM 

A new technical college, the National 
Institute for advanced studies in dramatic 
art and broadcasting techniques (INSAS), 
was opened in Brussels in October. INSAS, 
which is an official State institution, trains 
young men and women. Belgian or of other 
nationalities, who intend to follow a career 
in films, theatre, radio or television. 






Writers and directors take a four-year 
course, while for actors, film, radio and 
television technicians'there are courses of 
three and two years. 

Further information can be obtained 
from INS AS, 54 rue de Namur, Brussels 1. 
* * * 

PRIMITIVE MAN’S DWELLING 
DISCOVERED 

A dwelling of primitive man, made of 
mammoth bones, was discovered by Soviet 
archaeologists in a village in Bryansk 
Region (Russian Federation). 

The iioor of the dwelling was laid with 
18 mammoth skulls, occupying an area oi 
850 square metres. Tubular bones were 
used as props for the walls with exits look¬ 
ing on the river. There was a big hearth 
near the entrance. 

The archaeologists have also discover¬ 
ed an ancient burial place, stone imple¬ 
ments ior chipping silicon, hearths, and a 
number of piercea shells. Two mammoth 
trunks were found to bear a diamond- 

shaped ornament. 

* * * 

ANTARCTIC SEA BOTTOM RISES 1.7 C»1 
A VEAR 

Soviet scientists Pavel Voronov and 
Evgeny Korotkevich, participants in An¬ 
tarctic expeditions, have established that 
the average speed of the elevation of the 
sea bottom m the area of Greerson Oasis in 
Eastern Antarctic for the past 2,000 years 
was 1.7 cm a year. The age of the highest, 
120-metre sea terrace is 7,000 years. Its 
origin coincided with the period of the 
post-glacial'climatic optimum. 

Remnants of a sea elephant were 
found in the southern part of the Greerson 
Oasis 3ix years ago. The length of the ele¬ 
phant’s body was nearly three and a half 
metres. The remnants were found on a 
terrace cusp on a shingle approximately 
30 metres above the sea level. This cusp 
was an elevated ancient sea beach onto 
which the body of the animal had been 

washed by the tide. 

* * * 

RECORD OCEAN DEPTH 

The British Admiralty announced on 
November 6, 1962 that the Royal Navy’s re¬ 
search ship H.M.S. Cook (Commander F.W. 
Hunt) had established a new record ocean 
depth of 6,297 fathoms (37,782 ft. or .slight¬ 
ly over seven miles) in the Mindanao 
trench, east of the Philippines in the Paci¬ 


fic Ocean. The greatest ocean depth previ^ 
ously known was 6,034 fathoms (36,204 ft. 
reported in 1959 by the Russian researc: 
ship Vitiaz when engaged in deep-s^^ 
soundings in the Marianas trench; the U.^* 
Navy’s bathyscaphe Trieste reached 
depth of 5,967 fathoms (35,800 ft.) in th^j 
same area in January 1960—the record I 
deep-sea descent so far achieved. 

The new record depth established bj^ 
H.M.S. Cook was thus 263 fathoms deeper| 
than the greatest ocean depth previousl^|f 
known. It also shitted the location of tl^l^i 
world's deepest ocean chasm—the Challeii;«;' 
ger Deep, into which the Trieste descend^ 
ed and where the Vitiaz carried out sound^ 
mgs—from the Marianas trench to thfi;;! 
Mindanao trench. 'I'he Admiralty’s hydro*;: 
graphic department unofficially named tte' 
newly-discovered chasm the Cdok Deep. 


NEW LOAN AGREEMENT WITH 
WEST GERMANY 

The Governments of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and India signed an, 
agreement, in New Delhi on December 12, ' 
1962, for the utilisation of Rs. 55.9 crores 
given to India for the current year of the,; 
Third Plan. Out of this ciedit Rs. 6.66;: 
crores have been allocated for the Rourkel^, 
Steel Plant, Rs. 11.9 crores lor buying raw; 
materials and auxiliaries, semi-finished 
products and other maintenance require^ 
ments of Indian industries. A sum ot 
Rs. 5.95 crores will be given as direct loans'/ 
to the Industrial Finance Corporation, In-,! 
dustrial Credit and Investment Corpora-' 
tion and the National Small Industries,;! 
Corporation and Rs. 22.5 crores will be 
utilised for mutually agreed projects. Th^!! 
duration of the loan is of 20 years. The 
West German Government has so far 
granted Rs. 202.4 crores to be used as credit 
for the Third Plan, 




UNICEF IS 16 YEARS OLD 

On December 11, 1962, the United Na-S 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF) marked;;’ 
its 16th anniversary. Supported by volun-.i 
tary contributions from Governments andf; 
private individuals and groups, the Chil-!! 
dren’s Fund was first organized to help"^ 
needy children in war-tom countries, but a]; 
few years later the U.N. General Assembly? 
asked the UNICEF to devote its resourcesi 
to help developing countries in long¬ 
term programmes for their children, 
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I' At the moment, UNICEF, along with 
is helping 82 Governments to 
litrengthen their permanent health seiwices 
ifor children and mothers, and 85 Govem- 
;'j»ents in special campaigns against mass 
'idiseases, principally malaria, yaws, tiacho- 
‘ma, tuberculosis, and leprosy. With FAO, 
UNICEF is helping 25 Governments to in- 
'/Crease the production of safe milk: Nutri¬ 
tion education and related measures— 
; school and village gardens—are being help- 
ed in 40 countries. Private and public re¬ 
search groups work closely with UNICEP"', 
■on the development of high-protem foods. 
In 32 counti ies, Government social service 
■programmes receive assistance from 
UNICEF and the U.N. Bureau of Social 
Affairs. And together with ILO and 
UNESCO, this 16-year-old agency is increas¬ 
ing its aid to Governments’ effort is voca¬ 
tional training and education. 

X -X- X- 

U.S. AID TOTALS RS. 2173 CRORES 

American assistance to India, exclud¬ 
ing military items, amounts to Rs. 2,173 
ci’ores, it was stated in New Delhi on Dec¬ 
ember 17, 1902. Over Rs. 65 crores were 
given by the USA for various projects and 
also by way of Public Law 480 assistance 
in the last two months. 

Of the total amount, Rs. 1,099 crores 
are in the form ol loans repayable in 
rupees; Rs. 223 crores in dollars over a 
period ol 40 years at no interest but with 
a service chaige ot three quarters to 1 per 
cent. About Rs. 630 crores have been given 
to India in the form of outright grants. 
Loans repayable in rupees are again reloan¬ 
ed for plan projects. 

•X k A- 

PEACE PRIZE FOR NOREL 
FOUNDATION 

The Nobel Foundation, which has given 
out more than 400 aw^ards in more than 60 
yeais, received a peace prize itself on 
October 25, 1962. 

The award was a $280,000 Balzan Prize 
for a major contribution to peace and 
humanity. 

The prize, announced in March 1962, 
was presented to King Gustaf Adolf ol 
Sweden, who accepted it on behalf of the 
Nobel i'oundation. 

The ceremony at Rome's City Hall was 
attended by President Antonio Segni ot 
Italy and President Paul Chadet ol Swit¬ 
zerland. 


The prize was the first given by the 
Eugenio Balzan International Foundation, 
established in Switzerland and Italy by the 
family of Mr. Eugenio Balzan, an Italian 
newspaperman, who amassed a fortune 
through wide investments of his severance 

pay- 

* X- X 

VISITORS FROM OUTER SPACE 

Soviet science-fiction writer Alexander 
Kazantsev defended his theory that visitorsi 
from space had appeared on earth at vari¬ 
ous periods ranging from one irullion years 
ago today. 

In an article published on October 31, 
1962, in the magazine Ogoniok, the writer 
based his theory on a number of pholo- 
graph.s, including one autographed by 
Soviet Cosmonaut Yuri Gagaiiii. of “the 
great God of the Martians,” a six-metre- 
high statue found in the Sahara desert by 
Frenchman Henri Lhote. 

Certain of Kazantsev s critics have said 
persons resembling the great God ol the 
Martians took pan recently in the indepen¬ 
dence celeoiaiions ol an African Slate. 
Kazantsev replied that if this were so, it 
was because African folklore had kept the 
memory of men from space and their way 
of clothing. 

The Soviet writer said an Ameiican had 
sent him photographs of Japanese statues 
showing a sliange figure wearing a sort of 
diviiig-suit, like the great God oi the Mar¬ 
tians, with double eyelids which closed at 
the Same time from above and below the 
eyes. 

He added that bones of animals had 
been found in Odessa which date back oiiq 
nuiiion years and which had been cut with 
metal tools, in the Gobi desert, he said, 
the remains of a human footprint hikd been, 
found, dating back before the possible ap¬ 
pearance of man on Earth, 

* X- K 

NEW JEWISH BIBLE 

A new Jewish Bible, first ever translat¬ 
ed into modern English directly from the 
ancient Hebrew text, says Moses didn’t 
really cross the Red Sea and revises the 
thud Commandment to condemn perjury, 
not profanity of God’s name. 

The new book, to be published on 
January 28,1963, says Moses led the children 
of Israel out of Egypt through the paited 
waters of the Sea Reeds, a marshy area 

(Continued on page 162) 



SCHOOL FOR CHULDREN OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

To provide educational facilities for the 
children of the Defence personnel, as also 
those of the Central Government employees 
liable to transfer on duty, and, other float¬ 
ing population, the Government of India 
have decided to establish secondary schools 
in different places in the country. The 
schools will generally be residential in 
character and follow a common" syllabus 
preparing students for the examination of 
the Central Board of Secondai'y Education. 
The s'chools in the first phase will have an 
enrolment capacity of 36,000 children in 
classes VI-XI and the hostels will provide 
12,000 seats. The boarding expenses of 
children of Defence personnel and Central 
Government employees drawing not more 
than Rs. 349 p.m. will be subsidized. Seats 
in the hostels will also be available to other 
Central Government employees on pa^'^ment 
of full boarding expenses. It is proposed 
to start during the Plan 100 schools all 
over the country in places where there is 
a concentration of Defence personnel, Cen¬ 
tral Government employees and other 
mobile population. 

* * * 

SOVIET AID FOR SETTING UP TEN 
RESEARCH CENTRES 

The Soviet Union is to help India in 
the setting up of at least ten scientific re¬ 
search centres m different universities. The 
project is* to be implemented in six years 
with the cooperation of UNESCO. The 
Soviet Union will also help in improving 
secondary education, particularly in the 
teaching of Mathematics, Physics, Chemis¬ 
try and Biology. The Soviet Deputy Min¬ 
ister for Higher and Special Secondary 
Education, Mr. Polukhin, who announced 
this in New Delhi recently, said that his 
country would give India the latest equip¬ 
ment for rc.scarch laboratories. She would 
spend about two and a quarter million dol¬ 
lars in the first four years of the project. 
The Soviet Deputy Minister, who also met 
the Education Minister, Dr. Shrimali, said 
under a hew cultural agreement to be sign¬ 
ed with the Soviet Union early next year, 


his country would accept a large number,' 
of students in Research establishment's^ 
from the country. 

* * * 1 
CO-EDUCATION COMPULSORY IN I 
PUNJAB PRLMARY SCHOOLS M 

Co-education has been made compul-i| 
sory in all the 13,500 primary schools I? 
throughout the Punjab State from Decern- 
ber 17, 1962. , ? 

Mr. J, D. Sharma, Director Public Ins- i 
Iructions, said on December 17 that of the 
total number of primary schools in the 
State, only 2,000 primary schools were left * 
where the schools for boys and girls were 
run separately. 

The co-education will also be introduc¬ 
ed in middle schools of the State wher¬ 
ever possible. 

Mr. Sharma disclosed that in Kulu the 
boys and girls in higher secondary schools 
vvnieh were rurming separately so far have 
been ainalgamated into one s.ngle school. 

Releriing about the co-education in 
primary schools, Mr. Siiarma said that this 
would result in saving a few hundreds of 
teachers a.i well as school buildings. 

He said that such vacant buildings 
would be utilised to provide residential ac¬ 
commodation to women teachers. 

* * * 

PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THIRD FLAN . 

Addressing the sixth meeting 
AU-lndia Council for Elemehtax^r: 'WluSjM 
tion in New Delhi on October 231 
Prem Kirpal, Secretary of the Union Min-' 
istry of Education, said that expansion of 
Primary Education was a core programme 
in the Third Plan. The Planning Commis¬ 
sion had given an assurance that if addi¬ 
tional funds wore requiicd for this vital 
programme they would be found. He 
pointed out that national thinking and co¬ 
operative action in the field of education 
continued lo gather strength wdth the 
growing awareness of the vital importance 
of education in our primary schools which 
would determine the pace of progress and 
the character of our society in the years to 
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come. “Massive funds are needed for the 
task, but much more than funds what is 
also needed is a genuine and deep faith in 
the provision of primary education as a 
human right which is basic to all aspects 
of our progress as a nation as well as to the 
creation of a better type of individual’’, he 
added. 

Reviewing the progress of primary 
education, he said that it appeared that the 
targets fixed for the Third Five Year Plan 
as a whole would be reached in most areas 
by the end of the third or the fourth year 
of the Plan at the latest. It would, there- 
foi-e, be desirable to provide a fairly large 
allocation for elementary education in the 
budget estimates for 1963-G4. It would also 
involve thc' revi.sion of the targets for the 
Third Five Year Plan and the consequent 
financial allocations needed for the purpose, 
he added. “The programme of expansion 
of primary education is of great signific¬ 
ance to the future educational develop¬ 
ment of the country. The rush of students 
in schools during the fiist two years of the 
Plan shows the great and growing hunger 
for education among the nias.ses of our 
population," he said. 

« \ K 

IIEGREE ( OlIKSL IN PRINTING 
TEGHNOLOGY 

Britain’s lirst degree-equivalent course 
in printing technology, announced on Nov¬ 
ember 29, 19G2, by Honot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh, is aimed primarily attracting 
Commonwealth students. 

Details of the four-year course, which 
will be the first ol its kind in any Common¬ 
wealth country, have been sent to the High 
Commissions in London and to public 
schools throughout the Commonwealth. 
The first course will begin m October 1963. 

Dr. Hugh Nisbet, Principal of tiie col¬ 
lege, said; "We are hoping that the major¬ 
ity of students \\ho decide to take the 
course will come fiom the Commonwealth. 
That is our mam target." 

The announcement says that at a time 
when the printing industry faces extensive 
technological changes, “the course will pro¬ 
duce potential managers and executives 
skilled in the most up-to-date methods. It 
will also piepave scientists and technolog¬ 
ists for re.search into future development.’’ 

# « 


NATIONAL AWARDS FOR TEACHERS 

The President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
distributed National Awards to 85 teachers 
for the outstanding services rendered by 
them to the community at a special func¬ 
tion held in New Delhi on October 25, 1962. 
Of the recipients, 45 were Primary school 
teachers and 40 Secondai’y school teachers. 
They were selected from schools in all the 
States and Union Territories. 

Each recipient of the Award received a 
Certificate of Merit and Rs. 500 cash. 

The scheme of National Awards for 
Teachers was instituted in 1958 by the 
Union Ministry of Education with the ob¬ 
ject of raising the prestige of the teachers 
and to give public recognition to distin¬ 
guished teachers who have rendered meri¬ 
torious services to the community in their 
professional life. The Award is given to 
teachers who have put in at least 20 years 
ol service in thc teaching profession. 
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near the Red Sea and not far from the 
present Suez Canal. 

There are many other sweeping 
changes in this Bible, known as “the Torah, 
the five books of Moses.” It will be pub¬ 
lished by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, a non-profit educational institu¬ 
tion. 

Actually, the Torah—containing Gene¬ 
sis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deute¬ 
ronomy—IS the first of three scheduled 
volumes of the holy scriptures, commonly 
known together as the Old Testament. The 
others—Prophets and Writings—are to be 
completed by 1975. 

The new English translation virtually 
eliminates the word “soul,” and it provides 
an entirely new meaning to the expression 
“with all my heart,” asserting the phrase 
doesn’t imply loyalty or devotion as previ¬ 
ously understood, but rather means agree¬ 
ment. 


Meet the Menace 
With all your Might 
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FILM CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
FORMED 

To bring about a closer liaison between 
the Government and the film industry, a 
Film Consultative Committee has been 
constituted by the Union Government. The 
Committee will advise the Government on 
matters affecting the industry and its 
future development. The decision to set up 
this committee was taken after consulta¬ 
tions with various industry organisations. 

The committee consists of the Minister 
for Information and Broadcasting as chair¬ 
man, the Deputy Minister for Information 
and Broadcasting as deputy chairman, five 
eminent persons from the public not con¬ 
nected with the film industi’y and not more 
than 15 other members from variens sec¬ 
tions of the industry. 

The following have been nominated'as 
members; 

The president of the Film Federation 
of India, the president of the Indian Motion 
Picture Producers’ Association in Bombay, 
the president of the Eastern India Motion 
Picture Association in Calcutta, the presi¬ 
dent of the South Indian Film Chamber of 
Commerce in Madras, Messrs. J. B. Roong- 
ta, Satyajit Roy, S. S. Vasan, Tarachand 
Barjatya, S. L. Jalan, Jagat Narain, Gulu 
Thadani, S. Balachander, Rajinder Singh 
Bedi and V. Nagiah, Mrs. Leela Chitnis, 
Mrs. Bharati Udayabhanu, M. P., and 
Messrs. Gururrukh Singh Musafir, M.P., S. 
N. Majumdar, J. C. Jain and K. P. Khaitan. 

The chairman will have power to co¬ 
opt additional members and invite such 
officials and non-officials to attend meet¬ 
ings of the committee as he considers ap¬ 
propriate. 

The term of membership of the com¬ 
mittee will be two years. It will meet twice 
a year and regulate its own proceedings. 

* * * 

STATE AWARDS TO STAY 

Misgivings regarding the holding of 
the annual State Awards (Films) function 
in 1963 in view of the national emergency 
were set at rest when the Film Consulta¬ 
tive Committee set up by the Government 
of India at its meeting in Bombay on Dec¬ 


ember Ifi, 1962, unanimously advised that 
the function be held and cash and other 
awards for the best films produced in 1962 
be given as per practice. 

Dr. B. Gopala Reddy, Union Minister 
for Information and Broadcasting, who is 
the chairman of the Commilttee, m his in¬ 
augural address leferred to this issue and 
said: “We ‘have been considering whether, 
in the present emergency, we should pro¬ 
ceed with the arrangements for giving 
awards in respect of films produced during 
1962. The Government would be glad to be 
guided by your advice.” 

State Awards for films, incidentally, 
was the first item on the agenda before 
the meeting of the Committee and member 
after memoer, who spoke on the subject, 
was said to have expressed himself or her¬ 
self in favour of the function and the pre¬ 
sentation of ca.sh awards. 

An argument advanced at the meeting 
reportedly justified the grant of casn 
awards on the ground that the expenditure 
involved, a little over a lakh of rupees, was 
not so big as to warrant the cancellation of 
the function. It was also pointed out that 
there were some producers who made films 
specially for these awards. They would 
suffer if the awaids function w'as postponed 
or cancelled. 

The Committee also discussed the cor¬ 
rectness or otherwise of the present ceiling 
on the length (8,000 feet) of children's films 
prescribed for their eligibility to qualify , 
for State Awards. Opinion m this regard, 
it was said, appeared divided, though the 
majority view was in favour of relaxation— 
that the length of such films for purposes 
of State Awards should generally not ex¬ 
ceed 11,000 feet. 

* * * 

PLAY CELEBRATES lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

On November 25, 1962, Agatha Chris¬ 
tie’s play, “The Mouse Trap,” celebrated its 
tenth anniversary at the Ambassadors 
Theatre in London. 

By way of being statistical, the play 
completed 4151 shows on November 24. at 
the Ambassador, besides shows in 25 other 
countries. The play was seen till Novem- 
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• ber 24, by about 1,750,000 people at the 
Ambassadors. The production would have 
gone through three stage carpets, 11 tons of 
programmes and 10 miles of shirts for the 
actors. 

At a party to celebrate the occasion 
Dame Sybil Thorndike cut a 1000 lb. cake 
witnessed by 1,000 guests, including Anna 
Neagle. 

-N •)( 

NO EXEMPTION FROM LEVY 

No exemption from excise levy will be 
granted to short films made to inspire peo¬ 
ple in the context of the national emer¬ 
gency, according to a decision communicat¬ 
ed to the Indian Motion Picture Producers’ 
Association in Bombay by the Union Min¬ 
istry of Finance. 

These films are made or are proposed 
to be made, voluntarily by the industry 
with free contribution of time, labour and 
material by the persons concerned and are 
meant to be showm in cinemas free. So 
the Ministry’s decision has caused surprise 

in the industry. 

■* * * 

MARKET FOR INDIAN FILMS IN WEST 
GERMANY 

Several suggestions to help promotion 
of export of Indian films are understood to 
have been made to Mr. P. A. Menon, the 
Indian Ambassador in West Germany, who 
was recently in Madras on a .short visit. 

At a meeting of representatives of the 
various chambers of commerce (including 
the South Indian Film Chamber) held on 
December 18. 1962, at the Secretariat in 
Madras, Mr. P. A. Menon .seems to have 
conveyed to the meeting the immea.surable 
amount of goodwill of West Germans to¬ 
wards India and Indians and that films 
'reflecting true Indian culture and way of 
life were very well received by the Ger¬ 
man audience. The Ambassador seems to 
have told them that the climate in West 
Germany is so appropriate that Indians 
should take advantage of and endeavour to 
send films true to our culture and ways of 
living. 

Mr. R. Venkataraman, Madras's Minis¬ 
ter for Industries, who was also present at 
the meeting, is understood to have suggest¬ 
ed to Mr. Menon that Indian films dubbed 
in German could be exported to Germany, 
as it is likely to yield fruitful results in the 
present political climate there. Towards 
this end he is understood to have request¬ 
ed the Ambassador to induce a few exhibi¬ 


tors in West Germany to take interest in 
Indian films. 

It is also gathered that a representative 
of the South Indian Film Chamber of Com¬ 
merce is understood to have apprised the 
Ambassador the difficulties encountered by 
the film industry in the matter of foreign 
exchange for exporting films and sub-titl¬ 
ing them in German. 

The film Chamber representative also 
seems to have told Mr. Menon that the film 
trade was not able to get foreign exchange, 
lor a very small amount for starting a 
cinema carbon industry. 

Replying to representations made to 
him at the meeting, the Ambassador is 
understood to have told the film people 
that they should contact the Industrial Fin¬ 
ance Corporation which had a block grant 
of foreign exchange to meet such require¬ 
ments. 

* * * 

BOMBAY MADE 118 FILMS 

Bombay produced 118 pictures during 
1962. This figure, which falls short of last 
year’s 123 by five marks the lowest after 
1952, when Bombay produced 112 films. 

The language-wise break-up is: Hindi 
and Urdu—82; Marathi—22; Gujarati—5; 
Punjabi—5; English—2; Bhojpuri—1; and 
Tamil—1. 

Production has been declining since 
1947, when Bombay made 195 pictures. In 

1950 the figure came down to 144. 

« « # 

ACAPULCO AWARD 

Luis Bunuel’s Spanish language pro¬ 
duction, “The Angel of Destruction’’ was 
awarded the Grand Prix of the week-long 
Fifth World Review of Film Festivals in 
Acapulco (Mexico), and also the Andre 
Bazin trophy. A special citation was 
awarded to the French picture, “Jules and 
Jim.” 

* * * 

EXPORT EARNINGS FROM FILMS 

Indian films earned Rs. 63 lakhs through 
export during the first half of 1962. Ex¬ 
port earnings of Indian films during 1960 

was Rs. 173 lakhs and Rs. 163 in 1961. 

* * * 

KALINGA PRIZE FOR POLISH FILM 

“Bay of the White Bears,” Polish film 
dealing with Arctic re.search in Spitzber- 
gen, depicting Cartier’s study of the origin 
and future of the world, was named by the 
international jury for the Kalinga Film , 
Prize of £2,000 for 1962. Mr.. Bijoyananeja 
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Patnaik, Chief Minister "of Orissa, made a 
personal donation for this annual prize, to 
be offered through the UNESCO to the 
best scientific film for the year. The Juiy 
also made special mention of a film sub¬ 
mitted by France. 

■He ^ * 

RAJASTHAN’S OFFER 

The Government of Rajasthan has 
exempted from payment of entertainment 
tax all theatre and film shows, provided 70 
per cent of box-office collections are donated 
to the Chief Minister’s Soldiers’ Welfare 

Fund or to the National Defence Fund. 

* * * 

INDIAN FILMS IN U.S. MARKET 

Indian films can find a wider accept¬ 
ance in the United States if producers 
studied audience responses, Mr. Eric John¬ 
ston, President of the Motion Picture Asso¬ 
ciation of America, said in an interview in 
New Delhi. 

Mr. Johnston said exporters now sent 
out films and expected the U.S. public to 
like them. It needed good distribution and 
much sales promotion to develop public 
taste. The MPAA will help Indian produ¬ 
cers find interested distributors if the right 
type of movies were exported. 

According to Mr. Johnston, U.S. audi¬ 
ences would like Indian films that had real¬ 
istic drama, faster movement and some¬ 
thing that was refre.ffiingly difl'erent. 

Trends in Indian motion picture wore 
distinctly for the better and there should 
be no barriers to their acceptance by U.S. 
audiences if the required quality and “sel¬ 
ling job" was done, he said. 

The U.S. imported 870 films last year; 
of these 40 were from the Soviet Union. 

Thfe U.S. film industry was now switch¬ 
ing to production of more musical comedies 
and revival of the works of old masters. 
The current trend was to move away from 
westerns and crime stories which have 
been overdone in recent years. Only two 
crime thrillers were produced last year, 
Mr. Johnston said. 

Talking of the increasing number of film 
stars in the U.S. turning to film production, 
he felt the proliferation of tak'nt was put¬ 
ting forth bettor pictures though it was 
becoming increasingly difficult for compa¬ 
nies to find stars to work for them instead 
of striking out on their own. 
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i ROBOT “LECTURER” CAN TALK 

A Hungarian technician named Jozsef 
Furjez has invented a robot lecturer which 
can give a talk, accompanied by music and 
illustrated with pictures flashed on a screen, 
ask questions of the audience and even 
organize a “quiz” game. 

The mechanism of the robot is basical¬ 
ly quite simple. A magnetic tape incorpor¬ 
ated in the machine reproduces the voice 
and musical sound effects. At a given sig¬ 
nal on the tape, inaudible to the listening 
group, the robot’s film projector flashes pic¬ 
tures on to a small screen to illustrate a 
point. 

The projector also flashes questions on 
the screen, suggesting three possible 
answers. To indicate the correct one, each 
member of the audience pi’esses one of 
three buttons on an individual apparatus 
no bigger than a matchbox which is linked 
to the machine by wire. The robot waits 
for the right answer, notes the-number of 
the box which signalled it and then conti¬ 
nues the lecture. 

If fed with a series of questions and 
answers, the robot will organize a “quiz” 
game with as many participants as it has 
press-button reply boxes. At the end, it 
wil indicate the winner by the number of 
his press-button apparatus. 

-K X- 

ELECTRONIC “MEMORY” UNIT 


Scanning devices, under development 
by U.S. firms, hold promise of dial-less tele¬ 
phones, voico-opei ated typewriters, and 
Other revolutionary oflicc machines. The 
fore-runner of these all niay be llie recent¬ 
ly demonstrated electronic “Memory” unit 
that can recognize the spoken word. 

If perfected, the experimental device 
could have uses in the new field of pattern 
recognition—development of optical and 
electronic scanning devices to transform 
the spoken woi’d into written copy or read 
handwriting or printed words. 


The new device is called SCREPTRON 
for “Special Comparative Pattern Recogni- 
|Ser.” Its core is a bundle or quartz fibres, 
^ftCh of which gives off a spot of light. 


The light spots, impinging on a tiny 
light-sensitive plate, make a distinct pat¬ 
tern. The device can recall this pattern 
from among many it is asked to consider. 

The inventor, Robert Hawkins, said in 
principle that a desk-size unit could be 
ljuilt with as many memory units as the 
human brain has brain cells. Such a unit 
would have about 10,000 million memory 
channels, each able to store and recall in¬ 
formation under stimulus. The unit shown 
had about 1,000 channels. 

* * * 

DRUG MORE EFFECTIVE THAN 
PENICILLIN 

The Sunday Times, London, reported 
on November 4, 1962, that Britain had deve¬ 
loped a new antibiotic drug more effective 
than penicillin. 

The drug had been extensively patent¬ 
ed and American interests had already paid 
£20,000 over details of the drug, the report 
said. This was to avoid the mistake made 
in not patenting penicillin, a British dis¬ 
covery, so that British firms later had to 
pay royalties to American companies to 
manufacture improved versions of penicil¬ 
lin. 

The main advantages of the new drug 
were that patients who could not have 
penicillin because they weie sensitivity to 
the new drug; that it was effective against 
a more wider range of germs than ordinary 
penicillin; and that it was “remarkably 
free” from poisonous effects on humans. 

* * * 

DRUG COMBATS OLD AGE 

A recently-discovered drug which com¬ 
bats the effects of old age is already being 
produced for export, the Hungarian news 
agency MTI, reported in Vienna on Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1962. 

Preliminary tests of the drugs, called 
Gerovit, were made on 12 people three of 
them in their 90s and all suffering from 
serious organic changes. 

After four to six days of treatment, the 
patients became more alert, better temper¬ 
ed, showed more interest in their surround¬ 
ings, slept better and had improved appe- 
tieties. 
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All clinical tests showed that, there 
were no harmful side effects, and tests by 
^viet doctors supported these lindmgs. 

The agency said that Gerovit, like 
other drugs, did not have a “rejuvenating” 
effect. It is an excellent means of fighting 
illnesses occurring in old age. 

* * * 

WHY ROSE IS RED 

Why is a rose red? 

The question which has excited the 
imagination and cui’iosity of poets, scient¬ 
ists and children alike for centuries had 
been answered by Professor T. R. She- 
shadri of Delhi University. 

After a series of experiments on floral 
pigments. Prof. Sheshadri has been able to 
establish that a rose gets its rich red pig¬ 
ment from as anthrocyanim. 

The same substance which gives the 
rose its red colour gives the corn-flower ita 
blue colour. 

Scientists are still busy working out de¬ 
tails of the process through which nature 
accomplishes its colouring of flowers. 

* * *■ 

THALIDOMIDE AS CANCER CURE 

A British surgeon suggested in a letter 
to the British Medical Journal on October 
18, 1962, that the drug. Thalidomide—a 

cause of deformations in babies when taken 
by women in pregnancy—could be used in 
the fight against cancer. 

The suigeon. Dr. Rice Edwards, said his 
theory was based on experiments with 
mice. 

“I would suggest that the lack of 
growth and development in the Thalido¬ 
mide mouse is due to interference with the 
developing young cell, possibly by some 
subtle change in the cellular genetic struc¬ 
ture,” he said. 

“As cancer cells are also immature 
developing cells, they could possibly be 
inhibited by Thalidomide,” he added. 

* * * 

LOCATING BRAIN TUMORS 

A new and improved technique for 
locating brain tumors has been developed 
by Israel scientists. 

The technique uses the flourine isotope 
(flourine-18) to trace the tumor. Pre¬ 
viously radioactive ansenic or copper solu¬ 
tions were used as a tracer in spotting 
brain growths, but these solutions con¬ 
tained isotopes that irradiated the patient 


mi 

■.f 

long after the medical examination was 
completed. 

vv'itn the shurL-lived flourine tracer, it 
IS possible to repeat the examiifation ott/ 
the same patient within a few hours. The. 
flourine can be taken by mouth. The 
method was developed by Prol. Michael 
Anbar of the Weizmann institute of Scien-' 
ce's isotopes department and Dr. Yehuda 
L.aor of tne Israel Atomic Energy Establish¬ 
ment. 

* * 

COOKING WITHOUT HEAT 

Cooking food without heat—eggs and 
steaks take 10 minutes, carrots and potatoes 
an hour—is part of a research programme 
on the effect of enormousfy high pressures 
on various substances. This work is being 
carried out at California University by Dr. 
Willard Libby, 1960 Nobel Prize Winner 
for Chemistry. 

For his lireless cooking Dr. Libby uses 
a pressure 10,000 times greater than the 
pressure of the atmosphere at sea-level, 
which’ is almost 15 lbs. a square inch. Food 
cooked in this way is cold, but otherwise it 
is just as palatable as normally cooked 
food. 

The two hydraubc presses used for 
cooking also provide far higher pressures 
for other experimental work. When mate¬ 
rials such as plastics and rubber are sub¬ 
jected to a pressure 20,000 times greater 
than that of the atmosphere, they explode, 
breaking down into the chemicals of which 
they were originally formed. 

At 100,000 atmospheres (equal to the 
pressure 1,000 miles under the earth’s sur¬ 
face) most materials are compressed into 
half the space which they normally occupy. 
And the atoms of these materials, forced 
into fresh combinations by this enormous 
pressure, may form new substances. 

A well-known example of this chemi¬ 
cal change is the rearrangement of the 
carbon atoms in graphite under great pres¬ 
sures to form diamonds. This process 
occurs naturally deep within the earth’s 
crust, and since 19.55 it has been possible 
by using high pressure apparatus, to pro¬ 
duce this change m the laboratoiy. 

* * * 

ANOTHER HAZARD FOR PREGNANT 
WOMEN 

Pregnant women who travel in super¬ 
sonic aircraft at heights of over 20 kilo¬ 
metres might well give birth to ape-like 
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creatures, Lord Brabazon, British air ex¬ 
pert and war-time Minister of Aviation, 
said in London on November 14, 1962. 

Speaking in a House of Lords debate 
on the British Government’s project to 
develop, in collaboration with France, a 
supersonic passenger aircraft, Lord Braba- 
zon said; “It would be a tragic thing if you 
sent your wife up in a supersonic airliner 
and you later found yourself to be the 
father of an orang-outang.” 

* * * 

HYDROGEN ON SATURN 

Hydrogen has been discovered on Sa¬ 
turn for the first time by two astronomers 
in California. The find proves the popular 
theory that the planet is mainly hydrogen 
and helium like the sun when it was young. 
Tremendous gusts of wind probably create 
the characteristic dark and light bands 
seen on the ringed planet. 

It has been believed that Saturn con¬ 
sidered largely of hydrogen because of its 
low density, but conditions for detecung it 
are difficult. Only trace substances, me¬ 
thane and ammonia, had been detected 
previously. 

The astronomers detected evidence of 
very high winds of many hundreds of miles 
per hour in Sutui’ii's atmosphere. Tnese 
winds could sweep the gases into banda 
that are obsei’ved paralleling tlie planet’s 
equator. 

“It now appears,’’ one of them said, 
“that the composition of Saturn and of 
Jupiter 13 the same as that of the sun when 
it was young, while the small planets—in¬ 
cluding the earth—that are nearer to the 
sun have a much greater concentration of 
the heavier chemical elements. “The rea.son 
for this difference is that the less massive 
and hotter planets were unable to retain 
but a veiy small amount of the light gases, 
most of w'hich escaped from their gravita¬ 
tional fields.” 

The astronomers made their discoveries 
by studying photographs of Saluin's spectra, 
obtained by sorting out the diflcrent wave¬ 
lengths of sunlight rellccted Irom the pla¬ 
net. The.se disclosed the chemical compo¬ 
sition of Saturn’s atmosphcie, as well as its 
temperature, motions and othci physical 
properties. 

•K V K- 

SELF-IGNITING CIGARETTES 

Cigarettes for the smoker who never 


has a light are to be marketed in Britain 
this year by the Autolite company. 

Each cigarette is ignited by rubbing 
the chemically treated tip against a strik¬ 
ing surface provided on the packet. 

The Cigarettes will be sold at standard 
prices. 

* * * 

UTILITY OF PENCIL LEAD 

Lead found in the ordinary pencil 
shows promise of becoming a giant in the 
space age. Tests made in the United States 
show that graphite is suitable for rocket 
nozzles and can withstand the extreme 
heat generated in space flights. While most 
other metals begin to melt around 4,000 
Farenheit (2204 Centigrade) graphite has a 
peak strength at 4,700 degrees Farenheit 
(2593 Centigrade). 

x- * * 

THE YEAR OF “QUIET SUN” 

A worldwide scientific study, called the 
International Year of the Quiet Sun 
(lYQS), will be hold in 1964-65. 

Solar expcits pinpoint this period as 
the time when the sun is cyclically on its 
best behaviour. During its “quiet” stage, 
the sun exhibits few sunspots or flares, the 
giant “storms” that spew enormous quan¬ 
tities of radiation particles into space. 

Some of these particles bombard the 
earth's upper atmosphere, causing brilliant 
auroral displays, communications black¬ 
outs, and other phenomena that are not 
well understood. 

The new studies will be co-ordinated 
w’ith findings made during the International 
Geophysical Year (IGY) in 1957-58, when 
the sun was at a peak of activity. 

• The committee of the International 
Year of the Quiet Sun, meeting iff London 
sometime back approved the general out¬ 
line of re.search programmes to be conduct¬ 
ed by individual nations. The committee is 
a special unit of the International Council 
of Scientific Unions to which most nations 
belong. The United States is represented 
by the National Academy of Sciences. Its 
scientist's will play a major role in the new 
research programme. 

* * * 

VEGETABLE LIFE ON MARS 

A joint study by the U.S. Air Force 
and the internationally renowned Lowell 
Observatory has confirmed the existence of 
vegetable life on the planet Mars. 
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The report, based on 500 photographs 
of the “Red Planet” taken since 1905 and 
including those made last year, provides 
ample evidence of days and nights on Mars 
much like those on earth; scarce water; an 
atmosphere containing “some” water 
vapour and carbon dioxide; temperatures 
somewhat colder than on earth; and “oome 
form” of vegetation. 

“But everything about Mars bespeaks 
that it is a planet more desert-like than 
anything we know here”, the report says. 
“That oxygen once was there is evidenced 
by the strong red colour of the surface, an 
aspect to be expected from oxidation.” 

“Another presence on Mars indicates a 
living world—^vegetation,” the study con¬ 
tinues. 

“The seasonal change (in colour) shows 
both growth and decay and proclaims an 
organic constitution such as only vegeta¬ 
tion could produce .... Even though the 
atmosphere now is almost devoid of oxy¬ 
gen,” it says. 

* * * 

NOVEL REMEDY FOR HEART 
DISEASES 

Thirty-six people have walked out of a 
London hospital healthy and well after 
having their hearts “completely covered” 
with ice crystals and stopped, the British 
medical magazine, the Laneet, announced 
in August 1952. 

This new “deep freeze” method, devis¬ 
ed by a South African trained surgeon, Mr. 
Donald Ross, follows reports that heart- 
stoppage by drug injections caused mus¬ 
cular damage to the heart, the Lancet said. 

Explaining the new operation in the 
Lancet, Mr. Ross writes: “The heart is com¬ 
pletely covered with saline-ice crystals 
while the circulation is maintained on a 
cardiac bypass.” 

“Heart action stops within about a 
minute.” 

“Ideal” operating conditions resulted 
from this method and 36 patients suffering 
from a hole in their hearts, blocked heart 
valves and other defects underwent ope¬ 
rations without suffering from after-effects, 
Mr. Ross added. 

* * * 

“RIGHT NOISE” INDUCES SLEEP 

Do noises stop you from sleeping? It 
BiSiply means you’re not getting the right 
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noises says New York sleep authority Nor¬ 
man Dine. 

With the help of electronic engineers, 
he has invented a battery-powered “port¬ 
able Lullaby” set. It sells for Rs. 300. 

You put it by your bedside and turn 
the knob until you get the “right noise”— 

1. A gentle wind; 

2. The wind a little odour; 

3. Rain pattering on the window; 

4. Surf breaking on to a beach. 

I protested that none of these noises 
was likely to shut out the barking of my 
neighbour’s dog or the couple brewing in 
the next flat. 

“They're not supposed to,” said Mr. 
Dine, “There’ie supposed to flx your mind 
on a soothing, rhythmic sound. Then in a 
lew minutes you're a.sleep.” 

Small, grey-haired Mr. Dine has been 
advising film stars and other people on 
their sleep pioblems for 30 years. His sleep 
centre is stocked with gadgets to promote 
what he calls Bediication. Example: a Rs. 
3,000 bed with a canopy showing 18 paint¬ 
ings illustrating the philosophy of man. 

Husband and wife lie contemplating 
the paintings while raising and lowering 
themselves eiectronically to get a bettter 
look. 

If this doesn’t work, then he has a 
Merry-Go-Round Bed wit’n a revolving 
base. It turns you gently around until, I 
suppose, you get dreamy-eyed from dizzi¬ 
ness. It costs Rs. 7,800. 

I said I’d stick do aspirin. 

■X- X * 

LIFE IN MOON FOR EXPLORERS 

The first explorers of the moon will 
have to dig tunnels and live like moles to 
resist t’ne extremes of heat and cold once 
outside of their spaceship, according to a 
report prepared by the “Martin Corpora¬ 
tion” for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

The Corporation, which specialises in 
space problems, predicted in its report that 
it would be another 10 years before a per¬ 
manent base could be set up on the moon. 
The American space programme foresees 
the first landing on the moon in 1966 or 
1967. 

According to the report, the first moon¬ 
ship should land on the flat bottom of a 
crater. It will be equipped with jointed 
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“legs” enabling it to “walk”, if need be, in 
search of a more propitious place to launch 
a rocket toward earth, or to begin construc¬ 
tion work on the base. 

The Martin Corporation report consi¬ 
dered it very probable that the first moon 
explorers would never leave their space¬ 
ship. 

* * * 

NEW THEORY ON LEPROSY 

The latest discovery by a British doc¬ 
tor has caused serious doubt about the 
existing theories for prevention of leprosy 
a Press conference was told in London on 
December 14, 1962. 

Dr. A. G. Weddell, Chief neurologist of 
a team of researchers, said that previously 
it was presumed that leprosy and other skin 
diseases were contracted by skin-to-skin 
contact. 

“It now seems probable that the bacil¬ 
lus which is found in people who have 
leprosy does not necessarily enter through 
the skin and destroy the nerves, but may 
gain entrance through the stomach or lungs 
and be carried to the sensory nerves,” he 
added. 

Dr. Weddell, reader in human anatomy 
at Oxford University, said that if people m 
countries where the disease was particular¬ 
ly prevalent were taught more hygiene in 
food, some degree of prevention might re¬ 
sult. 

The research had started some very in- 
tercsling lines of inquiry into other diseases 
ihat might result ip. a cure for them if doc¬ 
tors could be recruited into study of such 
diseases, he said. 

After Dr. Weddell’s announcement. Dr. 
Itobert Cochrane, one of Britain’s leading 
ieprologisLs, said, “The whole programme 
of prevciiling will have to be altered if he 
(Dr. Weddell) is right.” 

Dr. Cochrane said: “He has shaken the 
rery foundation of the principles for gov¬ 
erning leprosy and cast serious doubts on 
our theories. 

“If he is right, it would seem we have 
been barking up the wrong tree and our 
programme of prevention will have to bo 
entirely altered.” 

* -k- * 

EYES SHOW THE MAN 

If a pier.son's eyes are blue, the chances 
are he’s a doer; if they are brown, a dream¬ 


er. If his eyes are gray or muddied green 
he may be versatile—but then again, h< 
may be headed for an ulcer or an institu 
tion’. These are some of the intriguin| 
conclusions published in the current issue 
of the Canadial Psychiatric Association 
Journal by Dr. Ian Kent, 41, a research fel¬ 
low at McGill University, who has worked 
out a neat and painless technique for siz¬ 
ing up an acquaintance, hiring the right 
man, or picking the ideal mate, according 
to a report in News Look, Dr. Kent says 
that the basic personality of all mankind, 
regardless of sex or skin colour, falls into 
three mam opthalmological groups; (1) 
Blue eyes mark the extroverts, the straight 
thinkers, the leaders. (2) Brown eyes sig¬ 
nal the introverts, the creatively inclined, 
the emotionally unsatisfied, the followers. 
(3) Eyes shaded between blue and brown- 
gray and muddied green reveal the half¬ 
way man who oscillates between the extro¬ 
verted and introverted. The gray-eyed 
chap often is ilexible, successfully adopting 
the be.st traints of the “blues” and the 
“browns”; but he also may llounder in their 
middle ground, become distressed, develop 
ulcers or worse. In short, the iris is a sort 
of strained glass window looking into the 
psyche, or “ego”. In Dr. Kent's scheme of 
things, this “ego” is a modern one, with a 
hereditary miochemical foundation support¬ 
ing a super.structure built up during child¬ 
hood by environment. This, he believes, 
can be almost as imuortant in shaping 
adult personality as purely physical predis¬ 
positions. thus making curbside eye-typing 
subject to considerable error. 

* X 

WHAT DECIDES BABY’S SEX 

Time may not be far distant when 
parents will have the power to choose the 
sex of their children. This is disclosed in 
the report on “Human Reproduction”, pub¬ 
lished in London At the same time a Not¬ 
tingham medical officer has advanced the 
theory that the baby’s sex may be decided 
by what its parents eat. 

The report on “Human Reproduction” 
is prepared by a working party of 10 men 
and 2 women who during the past four 
years have been studying nev/ eugenic tech¬ 
niques. These techniques have so far been 
tried on animals. 

Research in the discovery of a method 
by which the male-bearing and female¬ 
bearing sperm of mammals, may be sc^ar- 
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ated, has advanced considerably, and the 
report thinks it is “quite possible’’, that tiie 
power of sex-selection, denied to all previ¬ 
ous generations, might become ours. 

A big question is how man should 
rightly use the new power. Would not he, 
left to himself, exercise it to secure a bal¬ 
ance of sons and daughters, achieving lit¬ 
tle difference in the balance of men and 
women. Would the exercise of this power 
lead to a reduction in population v/ith par¬ 
ents, having got a boy and a girl, deciding 
to have no more children. 

The report does not deal with the 
consequences of the man being endowed 
with the power to select the sex of his chil¬ 
dren, but suggests that the church and 
society should not be unprepared for the 
new development. 

The theory of Dr. Sorenger, a Notting¬ 
ham medical officer, is that if parents are 
well off, and well fed their children are 
likely to be girls. If the parents are not so 
well off and well fed their children are 
likely to be boys. His theory is based on 
his study of conditions in Nottingham. He 
found that in the two high-class areas of 
the town there were considerably more 
girls than boys, while in other areas, where 
the people were not of the same class, he 
found 10 to 14 per cent more boys and girls. 

But some other doctors do not accept 
this theory. They think the sample is far 
too small to justify a general conclusion. 
Indeed, they believe that even if a larger 
sample were taken, the usual ratio of 106 
boys to 100 girls would be true of every 
social class in the country. 

* * * 

RARE ELEMENT FOUND AT DUBNA 

By irradiating uranium with high in¬ 
tensity neon ions a large quantity of mcn- 
delevium has been obtained for the first 
time. Now scientists will be able to study 
the properties of this element which was 
discovered seven years ago but was up till 
now produced artificially only in infinite¬ 
simal quantities. 

Mendelevium, which occupies the lOlst 
place in Mendeleyev’s Periodic Table, has 
been obtained in a large quantity at the 
nuclear reactions laboratory of the Joint 
Nuclear Research Institute in Dubna, near 
Moscow, with the help of the world’s most 
powerful cyclotron capable of accelerating 
heavy ions. 

This was accomplished jointly by the 


scientists of the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Cnma and Czechoslovakia. 

* * * 

DUCKS NAVIGATE BY THE SUN AND 
STARS 

As long as the sun is shining or the 
stars are visible, ducks can find their way 
through unknown territory to their favou¬ 
rite pond. This has been proved by a zoo¬ 
logist at California University, in the 
United States, who carried out experiments 
with young birds. 

To test their navigational ability, the 
scientist put some young ducks in a circular 
cage with vertical walls from which they 
could only see the sky. After leaving the 
ducklings without water for a few hours, 
he placed a bowl of water in one of twelve' 
compartments around the sides of the cage. 
Having trained the birds to find water to 
the East, he found that they were able to 
make their way to that point each time, as 
long as the sky was clear and the sun visi¬ 
ble from inside the cage. Similarly at 
night, when the stars were shining, the 
ducklings found the right direction. 

^ * 

NEW TECHNIQUE FOR SAVING STORED 
GRAIN 

A new technique for reducing insect 
attack on stored grain in the tropics has 
been developed at the Post Infestation 
Laboratory of Britain’s Agricultural Re¬ 
search Council at Slough, near London. 

The technique is one of preventing re- 
infestation after insects present have been 
killed by fumigation. 

The method consists of covering the 
grain stacks with heavy muslin sheets 
which allow the fumigant to pass through, 
but not the insects. 

Fumigation is carried out by pumping 
methyl-bromide vapours into the stored 
grain while it is covered by muslin and a 
thick polythene sheet fitted with insect- 
proof ventilation holes. 

Use of the polythene sheet alone with¬ 
out the ventilation holes leads to condensa¬ 
tion and the spoiling of grain by mould. 

Advice on the application of the tech¬ 
nique is at present being given in East 
Africa by Miss Mary B. Hyde, head of the 
grain-storage .section of the Pest Infesta¬ 
tion Laboratoiy. 




REORIENTATION OF LIFE 

Sir, 

It does not need a prophet to say that 
the country needs re-orientation in all the 
spheres ot national life to be able to come 
out victorious whenever it may have to en¬ 
counter an unabashed aggression or shame¬ 
less invasion as it has at present. During 
the present emergency the country’s res¬ 
ponse on the whole has been assuring and 
encouraging; still, what we need do is to 
^ have a dclinite understanding of the prob¬ 
lems we would have to face in different 
spheres of national life during the course 
of re-orientation and re-organisation. When 
we have once known what we have to do 
in a specific field and also what problems 
we may come across, wc have to find out 
the ways and means of solving the pro¬ 
blems and carrying out elliciept and well- 
organised rc-orientation. We may here 
take up the case of re-orientation of school 
education. No doubt the Directorates of 
Education all over the country have drawn 
out programmes to be followed during the 
course of national emergency, but in most 
of the cases the programmes have been 
drawn unimaginatively in a confused and 
lop-sided manner. It is simply a waste on 
large scale to ask the school students to 
undergo first-aid, fire-fighting, nursing, rifle 
training courses. Of what earthly use is iL 
to establish large number of ‘committees 
and sub-committees doing no useful job ex¬ 
cept creating confusion in education worst 
confounded? The Delhi Directorate of 
Education has established cells at State, 
Zone and School levels without trying to 
know what for they exist. The students' 
and teachers’ donation to the N.D.F. can be 
sent on school basis more conveniently 
than a cell basis. Also, we need no infor¬ 
mation cell, as the morning as.semblics can 
be the best means of disbursement of in¬ 
formation and the students read the news¬ 
paper themselves. 

Therefore, some useful projects should 
be taken up in the sphere of school educa¬ 
tion in the name of re-orientation and 
emergency. A school student, today, needs 
the elements of patriotism, nation-hood and 


unity far more than he needs the rifle train¬ 
ing or the fire-fighting training. If the 
school student can be imparted a training 
in building the national character, through 
the school education both by curricular and 
co-curricular programmes, it is certain that 
he would equip himself as a military man 
in no time when he comes out of the school 
and only when his services would be actu¬ 
ally needed. The Education Committee on 
National Integration suggested several use¬ 
ful measures for giving school education a 
national bias. The present one is the best 
opportunity when such schemes can be 
launched on the country-wide basis. School 
students should be trained as ideal citi¬ 
zens, only then military training and re¬ 
cruitment to Home Guards can be nation¬ 
ally fruitful. Long term programmes 
should be immediately introduced in the 
school education to arouse in our future 
generations the worthy sentiment of 
Indian-hood, and we should be vigilant that 
no wastage takes place in the name of the 
need of the nation. 

(Sushil Kumar, Delhi) 
* * * 

PHOTO FILM PRODUCTION 

Sir, 

Commendable progress has been made 
in the construction of the factory to manu¬ 
facture X-ray, cine and photographic films 
near Ootacamund. This is a Government 
of India Undertaking in collaboration with 
Messrs. Bauchet Company, a French Film 
manufacturing concern in Paris. ' 

The factory site is three miles from 
Ootacamund on the Ootacamund-Mysore 
diversion road, situated on a 273 acre plot 
cn the famous Wenlock Down. 

An insignificant corner of the calm and 
serene Wenlock Down is to-day buzzing 
with hectic building activity in which 
about 3,000 people, including engineers and 
skilled workers from various parts of the 
country are engaged in the project. 

It may be mentioned here that photo¬ 
graphic film produced in Bauchet factory 
in Paris by a batch of young Indian engi¬ 
neers and scientists who were sent there in 
August last for training by Hindustan 
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Photo Film Company has been introduced 
recently in the Indian market on a trial 
basis. It is understood that so far films 
worth about Rs. nine lakhs have been sent 
to Indian from Paris for trial sales. This 
has been named Indu Film. 

Mr. N. D. J. Rao told Pressmen that 
Photographic films to be manufactured at 
Ootacamund would be of the same quality 
and standard as the film produced by 
Indian engineers at Bauchet factory in 
Paris and introduced to the Indian market. 
He said that there was already a sales 
office at Madras and that company intend¬ 
ed opening similar office at Bsombay, Cal¬ 
cutta, Delhi and other Major Indian cities 
shortly with a view to popularising Indu 
Film. He added that although the site was 
excavated and levelled about two years 
ago, actual construction work was started 
only in March 1962 year on account of vari¬ 
ous difficulties and adverse weather condi¬ 
tions. For example, he said, sand had to 
be brought all the way from Bhavani river 
in Mettu-palayam, about 40 miles from the 
site, and rough stones were being brought 
from quarries situated several miles away. 
Progress of the work was considerably im¬ 
peded by heavy and continuous rains in 
August and September. In spite of all 
these difficulties they were doing their best 
to maintain the progress. 

The pace of construction of this factory 
could not be as fast as that of other indus¬ 
trial factories in view of its special and 
complicated structural design and features. 
He said that the factory was likely to con¬ 
sume about 12,000 tons of cement and about 
4,000 tons of steel. The construction of a 
tov/nship consisting of about 800 houses of 
various types to accommodate a population 
of about 8.000 would be started as soon as 
possible. This township would be named 
Indunagar. At present a hostel for the 
comnany’s essential construction staff was 
nearing completion. Mr. Rao said that 
about 50 per cent of the equipment reciuir- 
ed for the factory had already arrived from 
abroad. If everything went well, the fac¬ 
tory was likelv to go into production by 
the end of 1964. 

('Pamandas A. Aidasani, Bombay) 
* * * 

DISINTEGRATION--A POLITICAL ISSUE 

Sir, 

I read the views of Mr. Ramesh Kumar 
in-his letter “National Integration and Poli¬ 


ticians”. What he has said is that the poli¬ 
ticians are responsible for the disintegra¬ 
tion of India. Division of Bombay into 
Maharashtra and Gujarat was due to the 
work of some political parties and so the 
case with other things. Mr. Ramesh Kumar 
has cleverly put a request to the politi- 
cains for not to try for the disintegration 
of India. But I doubt whether it is pos¬ 
sible. All the political parties wanted to 
inject the feeling in the minds of the peo¬ 
ple that they are the best party and they 
stand for the welfare of the people. Even- 
though we are in a country where Budha 
and Gandhiji were born we often do things' 
against our tradition. We are believing in 
Ahimsa and truth. But today in India 
people are giving up that idea only for their 
selfishness. The politicians are no excep¬ 
tion to this. In India we have seen politi¬ 
cal parties created by different people and 
it has become about a disease in India. 
Unless the unwanted and unpopular politi¬ 
cal parties, representing caste, colour and 
religion etc. must be ba'nned, the disintegra¬ 
tion of India will happen in the future also. 

(Krishna Parmeswar, Koovappady) 

* * 

CURRICULUM 

Sir, 

Curriculum means the syllabus or “the 
Course, which one has to run to reach the 
goal”. There are however educators like 
Rousseau, Neill, who are not in favour of 
any Curriculum for the class. They want 
that child should develop in the natural at¬ 
mosphere, as the nature wants it. They 
feel that child is bom free but is every¬ 
where in chains. There are educators who 
belong to different school of thought. Ac¬ 
cording to them, some Curriculum should 
be framed to make -the child a useful mem¬ 
ber of the society. 

Curriculum should be child-centered 
so that his present needs, experiences and 
interests could be included in the Curricu¬ 
lum. The activities should be creative like 
art and painting to provide mental satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The subjects like mother tongue, social 
studies, general Science should be taught 
with their objectives in view. These sub¬ 
jects should develop qualities like self con¬ 
trol, self-reliance, leadership, individual and 
collective responsibility, sympathy and 
social service. (Surjeet Kaur, Bham) 



DR. HEINRICH LCEBKE 

Dr. Heinrich Luebke, President of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, accompanied 
by Mrs. Luebke, arrived in New Delhi on 
Monday, November 26, 1962 on a ten-day 
State visit to India. He is the second Presi¬ 
dent of FRG. His predecessor. Prof. Theo¬ 
dor Heuss, visited India in 1960. 

Mr. Luebke was born in the small 
Westphalian town of Enkhausen on Octo¬ 
ber 14, 1894. He was the seventh of eight 
children of the local cobbler, who also 
owned a small farmstead with a few fields 
and a few head of livestock. Mr. Luebke’s 
father died when the boy was eight. 

The oldest of the children, Franz, who 
was 21 years older than Heinrich, took 
over the cobbler’s shop and the farm. 
Together with his mother, Franz looked 
after the younger children and their educa¬ 
tion. 

The boys, outside school hours, had to 
work hard on the fields and in the stables 
to help feed the family. President Luebke 
remembers that he often walked seven 
miles to the nearest market town, Ams- 
berg, to sell a basket full of mushrooms or 
berries he had collected in the woods. 

Mr. Luebke says that it was a happy 
boyhood in Enkhausen. The local parson, 
recognizing Heinrich’s abilities, gave him 
and a few other boys private lessons in 
Latin and mathematics to prepare them for 
the entrance examination for high school. 
Luebke was always among the best pupils 
in the Enkhausen school. 

Luebke later attended high school at 
Werl and Brilon, both in Westphalia. 
After graduating, he went to university, 
first at Bonn, then at Berlin and Muenster, 
to study surveying, agriculture and econo¬ 
mics. 

His studies were interrupted for almost 
five years by the first world war. On 
August 1, 1914, the day general mobiliza¬ 
tion was ordered, young Luebke hopped a 
coal train to travel to the nearest recruit¬ 
ing office and volunteered. He was assign¬ 
ed to a heavy field artillery unit. 

In November of the same year, he first 
saw action, against the Russians in Eastern 


Prussia. Subsequently, he served with dis¬ 
tinction on the Western front, rising to the 
rank of lieutenant, and was decorated with 
two Iron Crosses. 

On returning to university, Luebke 
also began to study philosophy. It is a sub¬ 
ject which has held a life-long fascination 
for him. He still reads philosophers today 
in the little spare time he has. In Berlin, 
he attended theatres and operas as often asi 
he could afford it; his favourite music, 
though, are choirs and chorals. 

With the university diploma in his 
pocket, Mr. Luebke accepted a job in a far¬ 
mers’ organization in 1923. He soon took 
an interest in politics. By 1926, Mr. Luebke 
had succeeded in welding the multitude of 
associations of small farmers into one large 
body, the “Deutsche Bauernschaft”. 

In 1931, Mr. Luebke was elected into 
the Prussian provincial parliament at Ber¬ 
lin as a deputy of the Catholic Zentrums- 
partei (Center Party), representing the 
farm wing of his party. While in Berlin, 
he married Wilhelmine Keuthen, a West¬ 
phalian teacher working there. 

Unlike many other Germans from the 
western part of the country who never real¬ 
ly felt at home in the metropolis Berlin, 
Luebke and his wife loved the city, its cos¬ 
mopolitan flavour and its rich cultural life. 
Mr. and Mrs. Luebke spent almost 25 years 
in Berlin. 

Fear has never been one of Mr. 
Luebke’s traits. He did not flinch from the 
communist threats, and he had not flinched 
before the Nazis in 1933. His agrarian re¬ 
forms and Christian-socialist policies were 
anathema to them. Mr. Luebke was taken 
into custody several times and interrogated 
before the Nazis finally locked him away 
for 20 months, from February 1934 to 
November 1935. 

Following his release, Mr. Luebke took 
cover in a privately-owned housing and set¬ 
tlement company and later joined an archi¬ 
tect, Walter Schilempp, as partner in a con¬ 
struction firm. 

During the war, the firm was assigned 
projects vital to the war effort, among 
others the construction of the experimenttd 
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rocket station at Peenemuende, where 
Wernher von Braun, now one of the lead¬ 
ing American rocket experts, developed the 
V-II, and the dispersal of armaments facto¬ 
ries to underground sites in central Ger¬ 
many, 

Mr. Luebke used his position to save 
anti-Nazis and potential candidates for the 
concentration camp by giving them jobs hi 
the construction firm, which was under the 
direct command of Armaments Ministci 
Albert Speer and where the arm of the 
Gestapo did not readily reach. 

After the war, Mr. Luebke and Mr. 
Schlempp again founded a construction 
company in Western Germany. They hired 
whole groups of German PWs released irom 
American camps, thus providing hundreds 
of ex-servicemen, who had nowhere to go, 
with a Job and a livelihood. 

Befoi'e long, however, Mr. Luebke was 
back in politics. He joined the ChrisLian 
Democratic paity and was elect ed to tlie 
state parliament of North Rhine-Westplia- 
lia, the largcest of the West German ledem-I 
states, in lOfO. 

Jhom 1947 to 1932, he served as Minis¬ 
ter of Food, Agiiculture and Forestry in 
the North Rhine-Westphalian state govern¬ 
ment at Duesseldorl. in 1949 he was elected 
to the liist Bundestag, the Jecleral parlia¬ 
ment at Bonn. He was elected President 
of the Federal Republic of Germany m 
September, 1959. 

Mr. Luebke s political credo is a biend 
of eniighiened conservatism and pragmati¬ 
cal socialism. He loathes doctrinaire ideo¬ 
logies ol any .‘^hade. His political views, as 
his whole outlook on lile, are rooted in the 
ideals of Christianity. 

The Luebkes still live in the small 
house in tlie fashionable residential Venus- 
berg district on a hill overlooking Bonn, 
which they built a few years ago. They 
also own a small one-family house in Eer- 
lin-Marienfelde. 

The Luebkes have no children. At their 
Bonn home they keep an Alsatian dog 
named “Asta,” w'hich Mr. Luebke had tra n- 
ed at a kennel for police degs. 

President Luebke says he has no time 
for anything but work. He likes a “drop 
of good wine” and old books, particularly 
books about.histoiy and historical memoirs. 

The President long ago stopped smok¬ 
ing almost completely, and now smoke.s. 
only an occasional cigar or cigarette. An 


old stomach and liver condition require 
him to keep to a fairly strict diet. 

A few years ago, Mr. Luebke was advis¬ 
ed by his doctor.s to slow down because of 
a threatening heart condition, but he has 
since then regained good health. Long 
walks through forests and fields have help¬ 
ed him to keep fit. Even today, he finds 

time for at least one walk a day. 

* * * 

MR. EDVARD KARDELJ 

The Yugoslav Vice-President, Edvard 
Kardelj, arrived in New Delhi on Decem¬ 
ber Ifi, 19t)2, on a nine-day ofiicial visit. 

Born in Ljubliana in 1910, Mr. Kardelj 
is one of the leading theoreticians of social¬ 
ism in Yugoslavia and one of the main 
builders of the present Yugoslav economic 
and political systems. In 1941, Mr. Kardelj 
was a mam organiser of the Yugoslav upris¬ 
ing against iorsign invaders in Slovenia. 
Dining the liberation struggle he was a 
member of the Supreme Headquarters of 
the People's Liberation Army. 

Mr. Kaidel j became a member of SKOJ 
iCerii.nuiiist Organisation of the Yugoslav 
Yi-Lilii) in 19!i7 and was prosecuted fre- 
queiiily by the old Yugoslav authorities be- 
c.mse of his political activities In 1934 he 
went abroad and returned to his country 
three years later. 

Once back m his own country ho conti¬ 
nued his activities as an illegal political 
worker and publicist. He wrote a book 
unfler the title of ‘‘Development of the 
Siovenian National Problem”, but the book 
was banned by the Government. 

During World War II he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Supreme Headquarters of the 
People's Liberation Army. He attended 
the second session of the Anti-Fascist 
Council cf the Peoples Liberation of Yugo¬ 
slavia held in November 1943 and was 
elected Vice-President of the National 
Committee of the Liberation of Yugoslavia 
wdiich became the first independent Gov¬ 
ernment of Yugoslavia. 

From 1945 to 1953, he was Vice-Presi¬ 
dent and Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Yugoslavia. In 1953 he became Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Cl Yugoslavia, and continues to hold 
that office to-day. 

He was head of the Yugoslav delegation 
to tha Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow in 1947 and for four successive 
years (1947-50) was head of the Yugoslav 
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delegation to the U.N. CJeneral Assembly 
sessions. 

Author of several books, including the 
famous publication “Socialism and War”, 
Mr. Kardelj has been awarded the decora¬ 
tion of the People’s Hero. He has also won 
several other decorations and is a member 
of the Yugoslav Scientific Academy. 

* * * 

LT.-GEN. J. N. CHAUDHURY 

Lieutenant-General Joyanto Nath 
Chaudhuiy assumed charge as Chief of the 
Indian Army Staff on November 20, 1962, 
in place of Gen. P. N. Thapar, who had been 
granted long leave before retirement. 

Born on June 10, 1908, Gen. Chaudhury 
was a student of the Royal Military College 
Sandhurst, England and was Commissioned 
in 1928. 

During the Second World War, Gen. 
Chaudhury saw service in the Middle East 
and Far East; commanded the 16th Light 
Cavalry in Burma and was mentioned in 
despatches five times. When Japan sur- 
rendeied in Augu.st 1945, he was Brigadier 
in charge of administration m Malaya. 

He attended the Imperial Defence Col¬ 
lege in London in 1947. He was in charge 
of the police action in Hyderabad in 1948 
and administered the territory as Military 
Governor for 15 months. 

Last December, as G.O.C.-in-C. of 
Southern Command, he was in overall 
authority of “Operation Vijay” for the libe¬ 
ration of Goa. He was the chief of the 
General Staff from 1953 to 1955. 

Gen. Chaudhury is a brilliant writer; 
his description of the police action in 
Hyderabad makes fascinating reading. He 
is also a devotee of music. 

* * * 

MR. GEORGE D. WOODS 

Mr. George D. Woods, a New York 
investment banker, has been appointed 
President of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (World 
Bank). 

Mr. Woods, who is 61, succeeded Mr. 
Eugene R Black, who retired on January 
1, 1963. He will also hold the ex-officio 
posts of President of the International 
Development Association and Chairman of 
the International Finance Corporation (two 
affiliates of the World Bank.) 

Mr. Woods is an investment banker of 
long experience and international reputa¬ 
tion. He was born in Boston on July 27, 


1901, and grew up in Brooklyn, New York. 
He joined the New York investment firm 
of Harris, Forbes and Company at the age 
of 17, and served with the firm until he 
joined the First Boston Corporation, an 
outgrowth of Harris, Forbes, in 1934. He 
\7ill resigned as Chairman and Director of 
First Boston before taking up his new 
posts. 

He has been closely associated with the 
operations of the World Bank for more 
than a decade, and has played a prominent 
part, as an investment banker, in the dis¬ 
tribution and sale of World Bank bond 
issues since 1952. 

He has frequently undertaken special 
missions at the request of the management 
of the Bank. In 1952, he visited India to 
help arrange the amalgamation of the 
Steel Company of Bengal with the Indian 
iron and Steel Company Limited, as a pre¬ 
lude to World Bank lending. In 1954, he 
again visited India, and in 1956. Pakistan, 
to help local and overseas investors form 
the Industrial Credit and Investment Cor¬ 
poration. In 1958, he was financial con¬ 
sultant to the World Bank management in 
its settlement of the dispute between the 
United Aiab Republic and the shareholders 
of the Suez Canal Company over com¬ 
pensation of the nationalization of the 
Canal. 

Early in 1962, he was one of five invest¬ 
ment bankers of France, West Germany, 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
who agreed to serve on a voluntary basis 
as advisers to the International Finance 
Corporation, which makes equity and other 
investments in private industries in less 
developed countries. In recent months, he 
has been advising the Bank and the Inter¬ 
national Finance Corporation on the estab¬ 
lishment of a new, privately-owned indus¬ 
trial financing institution is the Philippines. 


One of the hardest daily tasks is wait¬ 
ing patiently, being content with one small 
step at a time on the road to a cherished 
goal. — Walter M. Germain 

j Your Effort is 
War Effort 



(December 3 to 12, 1862) 


PLANT t UK MAN Ut ACTL'KING MIG 
AiKCKAFT 

The Soviet Union fias said that she v\iil 
proceed according to schedule with lier 
commitinenl to huild a plant in this countiy 
for the in'SnuldCtare oi MIG aircratt. in 
the Lok Sabha on December 4, the Pi ime 
iViiiusiei said the Soviet Union had made it 
perlectly cleai that she would abide by the 
undertaking to supply MIG aireralt and set 
up a I'acLory. The laci was, said Shu Nehru, 
there had been no question ai. any lime ui 
the Soviet Uiiion backing out oi this com¬ 
mitment. There was some little dilficulty 
owing to tile world situation bpconimg 
rather critical because ol developments m 
the CaiTibean. That caused some unoei- 
tainty about time but apart from that the 
Soviet Government had always said they 
would cany out the commitment. Shn 
Nehru said the mam thing was the building 
of the plant; tiic rest w/as really foi tiani- 
ing purposes and some samples 

The Fiirne Mmisici was leplyiog to 
supplemcntaries aiiSing liom a statement 
by the Defence Miii'ster, Shii Chavan, m 
response to a call-attenfon nonce on the 
question oi MlGs Si\n Nehiu said the in¬ 
formation from the Soviet Un'on was quite 
authoritative and added; “1 don’t sec hotv 
what Mr Duncan Satidys or anybody else 
says can take away from ihe authoritative 
information w'e have received”. Shri 
Chavan had earlier told the House that the 
agreement was mainly for the building of 
a plant to manufacture MIG aircraft. It 
was further agreed to supply a few MIGss 
this month, some next year and some more 
later. Our Ambassador in Moscow had re¬ 
ported that the Soviet Union- would go 
ahead with the setting up of the plant ac¬ 
cording to schedule, and that the first sup¬ 
plies would be made this month or a little 
later. 

♦ * * 

NO PRE-CONDITIONS ON TALKS WITH 
PAKISTAN 

The Prime Minister told the Lok Sabha 
on December 3 that there was no difference 
between 1^, statement made to the House 


on November 30 and another the following 
uay about tne piopused talks witn Pakis- 
Um. fie said trial in his discussions with 
Mr. Saiidys ar.d Mr. iiSirirnan, he had ex-< 
plained the dilticuili-js and whai the reper¬ 
cussions ol an^' step would ne Shn Nebru 
added: '‘liiey neaid me and ajipreciated 
UidL whal 1 toid them had some importance 
and signilicance. ' The Prime Aiimstci, who 
was replying to a point iarsed by a Sociai- 
isl memoc., said that in any talks with 
i-'akisian, Hit re wo.dd be no I’estnctions 
and no prc-condiLions. Vv'hatevei our opi¬ 
nion was or then opinion was should be 
lictly expressed. 

tillNEoE TROOPS FtKED AFTER 
CEASE-FIRE 

The Pi line Minister told the Lok Sabha 
on Decernbei 4 that even after then unila- 
Icnn.iy announced cease-lire had come into 
loice, Chinese troops hied upon Indian 
ai’iny peisctnnel rctinning in small groups 
bf-ni the lighhng aieas of NEFA. The 
Chinese fii’ing had occuiicd on November 
”.'t, 33 and 25 m Darrang Dzong and nearby 
areas. Apart fi-om small groups of Indian 
personnel and stragglers, .some persons 
engaged in load building were also fired 
Tipon. The Prime Ministei was replying to- 
a call-atkntion notice. He said there was 
no question of Government giving any ins¬ 
tructions to Indian Army personnel not to 
open fire Naturally, it was open to them 
to defend themselves, if attacked. 

^ * 
OCCUPATION OF TERRITORIES 
VACATED B¥ CHINESE 

In the Lok Sabha on December 7, the 
Prime Minister, Shri Nehru, was asked 
about the position regarding our occupation 
of territories vacated by the Chinese. Shri 
Nehru said this could be done either by 
agreement or by force. These were matters 
currently under discussion. A member 
asked whether these discussions do not con¬ 
flict with our settled policy of throwing out 
the invader from our territory. The Prime 
Minister replied that in the intermediate 
stages of war no one could at anytime say 
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k' that nothing could be discussed. For one 
.‘ thing, the Chinese had said that they weie 
going to withdraw and we could not tell 
;';them not to withdraw. These matters were 
’ generally military and not political. Theie 
was a certain Chinese ofl'er. The question 
was whether we should accept that offer, 

' reject that offer, or accept it with varia¬ 
tions. 

■X * * 

THIRD ATOMIC POWER STATION IN 
MADRAS 

The third atomic power station, when 
approved, is proposed to be located near 
Mahabalipuram in Madras Slate. This site 
was the first in the order of suitability 
among those recommended by a Special 
Committee. Giving this information to 
Parliament on December 3, the Deputy 
Minister of External Affairs, Shri Dinesh 
Singh, recalled that the first atomic power- 
station would be put up at Tarapore, Maha¬ 
rashtra, and the second at Ranapratap- 
sagar, near Kotah, Rajasthan. 

LOK SABHA APPROVES 
GOVERNMENT’S POLICY 

Opening a debate on the border situa¬ 
tion in the Lok Sabha on December 10, the 
Prime Minister, Shri Nehru, said that with 
the Chinese rejection of the minimum 
conditions put forward by India, there was 
no meeting ground between us at present. 
We could not enter into discussions unless 
the Chinese vacated the further aggres¬ 
sion that they had committed since Sep¬ 
tember 8. 

The Prime Minister recalled the resolu¬ 
tion adopted by Parliament in November 
taking the pledge “to drive out the aggres¬ 
sor from Indian soil, however long and 
hard the struggle may be’’. “By that pledge 
we shall stand”, he declared amidst cheers, 
“and I hope we shall honour it in full”. He 
said it was because .of our dedication to 
peace that we suggested restoration of the 
status quo prior to September 8. 

Shri Nehru dealt with the three ques¬ 
tions raised in a note said to have been 
delivered to our Charge d’ Affaires in Pek¬ 
ing. The first question was whether India 
agreed to the cease-fire. Pointing out that 
the declaration by the Chinese Government 
' was a unilateral one, the Prime Minister 
said in so far as the cease-fire was concern¬ 
ed, we accepted implementation. The 
second question was whether India was in 


favour of disengagement on the basis 6f 
the November 7, 1959, line of actual con- 
tiol. The Prime Minister said we were 
certainly in favour of disengagement on 
the basis of a commonly-agreed arrange¬ 
ment. But such an arrangement could 
only be on the basis of undoing the further 
aggicssion on Indian territory committed 
by China since September 8. If China dis¬ 
puted this was Indian territory, this was a 
matter for juridical or like decision. The 
third question was whether or not India 
agreed to a meeting of officials to discuss 
questions like withdrawal and formation of 
a demilitarized zone. Shri Nehru said it 
was obvious if the officials were to meet 
and function they must have clear and pre¬ 
cise instructions which must be the result 
of an agreement between the two Govern¬ 
ments. Between the line of actual control 
immediately before September 8 and that 
on November 7, 1959, as defined by China, 
there was a great difference of 2,500 square 
miles of Indian territory which the Chinese 
had occupied as a result of their massive 
attacks during the last three months. Ob¬ 
viously, the Chinese wanted to retain the 
advantage secured by their latest invasion. 

Describing the Chinese attack on Octo¬ 
ber 20, as clearly imperialist and expan¬ 
sionist, he said, what were hitherto frontier 
incidents were transformed into a regular 
invasion of India. In NEFA particularly, 
there were assurance that the MacMahon 
Line would not be crossed. The Chinese 
action on September 8, was clearly at vari¬ 
ance with these assurances. The Prime 
Minister said when the time came, and if 
Parliament approved, he was prepared even 
to refer the basic disputes and claims about 
the frontier to an international body, like 
the International Court of Justice at the 
Hague. But that also could come only when 
aggression was vacated and the position as 
it was before September 8, was restored. 
Referring to the conference of non-aligned 
nations in Colombo, the Prime Minister 
said we recognised their friendly feelings 
and their well-meant atttempt to solve, or 
at any rate to lessen, this crisis. 

The Prime Minister said the Chinese 
policy seemed to be one of unabashed chau¬ 
vinism. There had been an amazing cynic¬ 
ism and duplicity and we had been forced 
to the conclusion that the word of the 
Chinese Government could not be relied 
upon. The present emergency and danger, 
he said, would continue sq long as ChiOA’a 
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military posture continued to be a threat to 
our independence and territorial integrity. 
We could not submit to this challenge and 
we must face it with all the consequences 
it might bring. If this aggression was 
tolerated, and acquiesced in today, it would 
continue to be a threat nut only to India 
but to other countries in Asia and would be 
a bad precedent for the world. What China 
had done w’as an insult to the conscience of 
the world. Referring to the policy of non- 
alignment, the Prime Minister said he 
bell' ved firmly that this was the right pot cy 
and it should continue. Even the coun¬ 
tries which were helping us, he believed, 
appreciated that it would be wrong for us 
to abandon the policy. But, hf' added, 
there was one country, China, which did 
not approve of our non-alignment or any¬ 
one else’s. 

Winding up the debate, Shri Nehi u 
said It was wrong to say that war should 
bo considered in a vacuum. We had to mix 
milnary measures with diplomacy and 
streiigtli and proceed to the next .step. What 
was involved in this conflict was some 
thing .muen more than territory We were 
con fi on ted with an insidious and pervcr.se 
Government across the frontier, which first 
misled us with maps, then strrted nibbling 
away at our territory Shri Nehru said 
though Chine was a Communist countiy it 
had developed a peculiai' form of Commun¬ 
ism, which had been considered dangerous 
and harmful even by other Communist 
countries. The Soviet-Clnne.se differences 
had now become a question in which every 
Chancellory of the woild was deeply inter¬ 
ested. About our intelligence .service, he 
said, considering our resources it had been 
good and first class. The Prime Minister 
said the Dalai Lama was completely free to 
say and do what he liked, only we had not 
allowed the formation of an emigre Govern¬ 
ment which might be harmful to us. After 
the Prime Minister’s speech the House 
gave its approval to Government's pol cy 
and measures to deal with the .situation 
created by the Chine.se invasion. 

* * * 

RAJYA SABHA ENDORSES PRIME 
MINISTER’S STATEMENT 

The Prime Minister said in the Rajya 
Sabha on December 12 that “his statement 
about a possible reference of the boundary 
question to the Hague Court is in conform¬ 
ity with the stand which we have always 
taken in our correspondence with China. We 
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have made it clear that if the present Chi¬ 
nese aggression is vacated we shall consider 
various peaceful methods. One such way is" 
to have talks, and we have all along said that 
if these fad, we can consider other peaceful 
methods. ’ Shri Nehru said all that he was- 
domg now in making the suggestion about 
the 11 ague Court was to spell out one of 
these other peaceful methods. Obviously, 
this could be tried only if the two parties 
agreed in advance. “If and when and if at 
all the time comes, we shall have to go 
deepei into the matter.” 

The Prime Minister was replying to 
r(uesl!ui's from members afier he had made 
a statement on the bolder situation. Shri 
x'lehru said India was always ready for a 
peaceful settlement provided the ground 
tor It v/as prepared by the Chinese vacat¬ 
ing the aggression. Any reference to the 
Hague Court would be made only with the 
appr(<val' of Parliament. Shri Nehru was 
asked whether this approach docs not con¬ 
flict With our position about Kashmir. He 
replied that there Vvas no boundary dis¬ 
pute in Kashmir whereas the problem with 
China was essentially a border dispute, 
though the ten dory involved might be 
large. There were three ways of resolving 
such a dispute, by agreement, by war, or 
by some kind of judicial determination. 
Some problems were capable of being so 
resolved by the la.st method and .‘^■ome 
others were ncd. The question of sover¬ 
eignty, as a rule, was not capable of being 
so resolved But the question of where the 
frontier lies was a matter which could be 
determined by a judicial authority. Clari¬ 
fying his statement about India’s accenting 
the cease-fire, Shri Nehru said, “this does 
not imply any guarantee for the future. 
’What we will do in the days to come will 
depend on the situation as it develops, on 
what the Chinese themselves may or may 
not do”. 

Shri Nehru said it was not possible yet 
to say definitely how far the Chinese had 
withdrawn, particularly from the forward 
areas. About the concentration of Chinese 
forces near Bomdila, Shri Nehru said, the 
latest information was that earlier reports 
were not quite correct. These forces might 
have collected with a view to pulling back- 
it was all rather vague and it was difficult 
to say anything. The Prime Minister was 
asked why there should be any discussion 
with the Chinese about our re-occupying 
the territories vacated by the aggressor. He 
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explained that we were only seeking eluci¬ 
dation of the various proposals made by the 
Chinese. It was upto us to determine what 
we had to do. The Chinese may not come 
back m the near future, but we must al¬ 
ways reckon with the possibility of their 
doing so. V/e should remain prepared and 
continue fully with our efforts to streng¬ 
then the country’s defences. 

Earlier, in his statement, which was 
more or less on the lines of the one which 
he made in the Lok Sabha two days ago, 
the Prime Minister roafiirmed that “we are 
in favour of a disengagement on fhe basis 
of a commonly agreed arrangement; but tho 
further Chinese aggre.ssion since Septem¬ 
ber 8, must be uiulone.” A mepib 'r sug¬ 
gested that the House should formally en¬ 
dorse Shri Nehru's statement, so that the 
Colombo conference and others may know 
that Parliament stands by it. The Chair¬ 
man. Dr. Zakir Hussain, then-* declared, 
amidst cheers, that “we are all united be¬ 
hind the Prime Min'ster in the stand he 
has taken.” 

* * * 

RAJYA SABHA ADOPTS DEFENCE OF 
INDIA BILL 

The Ra^ya Sabha on December 8 un- 
animou.->h passed the Deh-nce of India Bill 
as adopted bv the Lok Sabha. Winding-up 
the genei al discussion on the Bill the Home 
Minister, Shri Ird Bahadur Shastri, called 
for lightening spc'cd and the fullest con¬ 
centration in Carryine out the defence pro¬ 
gramme He said the country must be 
made .so stiong that in future no enemv 
dare cast its evil eves on us. He appealed 
to the political p-irties to be discrete in 
speech and action and not to do anything 
which would come in the way of the 
defence effort H^ a^-’ured the blouse that 
the provision of the Act would be imple¬ 
mented with all care and with due pre¬ 
caution. The Homo Minister referred to 
the evacuation of Te/pur last month and 
said it was wrong to think that there was 
complete demoralisation and that people 
had become weak in their resolve. This 
was tho first experience in our country of 
actual invasion Government’s general 
policy was that there should be no^ evacua¬ 
tion of civil P'lnulation The Governments 
in Assam and West Bengal had been told 
that ci\-'l evacuation should not take place 
and it should be discouraged. OfTicers and 
Ministers mm t jtick to their posts of duty 
and live and die with tho people. 


On the Chinese cease-fire proposals, 
Shi i Shastri said Government would be 
moved by real and cold facts and not by 
emot.on. If there was a satisfactory situa¬ 
tion, we should agree to talk and discuss. 
On ludo-Pakist;m relations, the Home Min¬ 
ister said, if the forthcoming talks were 
succo.ssful, these would give lasting relief 
and happiness to millions in both countries. 

•it- -fr ■K* 

TAR!.! \i:TENT ADJOURNED 

Til-' I'ive-vveck ses.oon of the Lok Sabha 
adjou.iicd on Decomb^r 11 and the Speaker, 
'^hij Hukai.'! am oLinced that the 

lious.,' \\ luid m('o+ i-j.-uii on January 21, 

1988 

The Rajya vSaliba luijouined on Decem¬ 
ber 12 and will me-al again on JaTiuaiy 21, 
19(:3 

. \ -y- 

BILLS EA.srrrri by farliamlnt 

The Lok Sabha on Docenibet (i passed 
tiie Bill v'liich sc'-k.s to piuvide Jor the 
payment oi giatuity to woiliing Journalists 
who resygn on gioinds oi conscience and 
also on other giounds TUe Bill provides 
lor the setting up ol Wage Boards from 
time to th.ia ar..! for t’*e appointment of 
hisy-actoi.s to en-^ure compliance by news- 
• lapei esiabli'-h'i( nts with the provisions 
ol the legislation 

The Tiok Sabha also passed the Bill 
'-ee’nnp to set up a Delimitation Commis¬ 
si,oi. Undt'i the C-mstitution, after the 
completion of evei v census, seats in the 
Lok Sabha v.-ili hare to be re-all oca ted to 
the Stalc.s, the numher of se.ats to the State 
Legislatures as well as tho constituencies 
for ParbanientarV and Assembly election 
will have to be readjusted. This has to 
be clono in .such manner as Parliament may 
lav down. The present Bill provides for a 
Commission of three members, two of 
whom ar(' or have been Judges of the 
Suprori'c Court or a High Court. 

Tho Lok Sabha on December 4 passed 
the Bill .seeking to bring the provl.sions of 
th.'- Gift Tax Act in line with the scheme 
of the Incoine-tax Act. The Bill also pro- 
posc.s to make the donee liable for assess- ,, 
inent and pavement of gift tax where the 
donor cannot be found. Another purpose 
is to invest the Commi.ssioner of Gift Tax 
and the Central Board of Revenue with 
power to transfer a case from one gift tax, 
officer to another. 
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The Lok Sabha on December 5 passed 
the Bill to amend the Income-tax and 
Wealth-tax Acts with a view to eiving 
effect to tax relief's in respect of the Defence 
Fuad and gold bond schemes 

The Lok Sabha on December 6 passed 
a Bill seeking to give Government power 
to formulate any scheme of relief for those 
who sustain per./jnal injuries during the 
emergency. This will apply to people em¬ 
ployed in gainful occupations, civil defence 
volunteers and others who may be speci¬ 
fied. 

The R.iiya Sabha on Dr comber 3 passed 
two Bill-, already adopted by the Lok 
Sabha. One of these ’s the Warehousing 
Corporations Rill. The main purpose of 
the Bill is to piovide for the continuance of 
the function of the Central and State Ware¬ 
housing Corporations The second Bill 
seeks, among other things, to facilitate the 
merger of the Bank of Bikaner with the 
Bank of Jaipur The Bill also provide for 
the winding un of certain minor State 
Associated Banks. 

The f/ok Sabha on December 6 passed a 
Bill to raise the tax on sales of motor spirit 
and lubricants in the Union Territorv of 
Manipur The statcm.ents, objects and rea¬ 
sons savs that the existing level of taxation 
on motor spirit and lubricants is low in 
Manipur and it is considered necessarv to 
raise it suitablv, but in view of the under¬ 
developed slate of transport system in Mani¬ 
pur. the rates should be raised in stages. 

The Raiva Sabha on December 4 passed 
a Bill .se'^king to give Vaids and Hokims^in 
the Union Territorv of Delhi another six 
mrnths’ time to net themselves registered 
under the East Puniab Avurvedic and 
Unani Practitioners’ Act. Under the Act 
no person other than a practitioner who is 
registered or enlisted shall nract'ce the 
Ayurvedic or Unani systems of medicine. 

The Rajya Sabha on December 12 
passed the Working Journalists (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill as passed by the Lok Sabha 

The Rajya Sabha on December 12 
passed the Bill .seeking to set up a Delimi¬ 
tation Commission. 

The Lok Sabha passed a Bill on Decem¬ 
ber 8 which seeks to revise the basis of the 
levy of tax on motor vehicles in Delhi on 
the linos proposed by the Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Enquiry Committtee. Under this 
formula, goods vehicles will be taxed on 


the basis of registered laden weight and j 
cars on the basis of unladen weight. In the 
case of moto]- cycle.;, a flat rate based qn 
unladen weight will be calculated. 

The Rajya Sabna on December 11 pass-' 
cd two Bills to provide for the compulsory 
insurance of good.^, factories and inland 
vessels against the risk of loss or damage as 
a result of enemy action. The Bills have- 
a! ready been passed by the Lok Sabha. 

The Rajya Sabha passed the Work¬ 
men's Compensation (Amendment) Bill as 
adopted by the Lok Sabha, It seeks to 
double the rates of compensation to work¬ 
men in the event ol death or disablement 
caused by accidents or occupational disea¬ 
ses. 

The Rajya Sabha on December 10 re¬ 
turned four Bills already passed by the 
Lok Sabha. One of these seeks to amend 
the Gift Tax Act providing among other 
things for assessment of donee when the 
donor cannot be traced. The second Bill 
..seeks to amend the Income Tax Act and 
the Wealth Tax Act to provide for tax 
exemptions for contributions made to the 
National Defence Fund and towards the 
purchase of National Defence Bonds and 
the gold bonds. The House then returned 
the Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to the levy of a tax a sales of 
motor spirit and lubricants in the Union 
Territory of Manipur, The next Bill to go 
through the House seeks to revise the basis 
of the low of tax on motor vehicles in 
Delhi. 

The Rajya Sabha on December 10 pass- 
«? 1 the Personal Injuries (Emergency Pro¬ 
visions) Bill as adopted by the Lok Sabha, 
The Bill seeks to give Government power 
to formulate any scheme of relief for those 
who sustain personal injuries during the 
emergency. 

The Rajya Sabha on December 11 
passed the Bill to amend the Multi-unit 
Cooperative Societies Act. It seeks to pro¬ 
vide for the transfer of assets and liabilities 
of cooperative societies in the event of 
their reorganisation. The Bill has already 
been pas.sed by the Lok Sabha. 


Be willing to have it ^^o. Acceptance 
of what has happened is the first step to 
overcoming the consequences of any mis¬ 
fortune. — William James 



USSR LAUNCHES SPACE PROBE 
TOWARDS MARS 

The Soviet Union launch'^'-l n spac*"' 
probe towards Mars on November 1. 1902. 
This is the first launching of a Mars probe. 

The last stage of the improved booster 
put in a parking orbit a heavv satellite 
from which the Mars probe had beop 
launched. The probe carries an enlomalic 
interplanetarv station “Mar-I” Tho fiicht 
of the “Mars-l” piobe to Mars will last 
over seven months. 

The main ta.sks of the “Mnrs-l” probe 
launching are: Proloneed exploration of 
outer space during the High* towards Ma”s; 
Establi.shment of interplaneta’w space radio 
communications; Taking piclmes of Marc, 
and the relaving of the photc/granhs of lhe 
surface of Mars to the Earth bv radio. 

Preliminarv processing of mea'-ur'.ng 
information had shown that the “Msrs-1” 
probe is moving along a trajectory close to 
the prescribed course. 

At 10 a.m. Moscow Time, November 2 
the station was 237,000 km awa'' from a 
point OP the Earth surface' wdth tlw co-ordi¬ 
nates of 37 degrees western lonniOrde and 
4f» degrees northern latitude The ‘‘Mars- 
1” inter-planetary station renorted that all 
systems in it were functioning norm-'dlv 

Temperature inside the station 
being maintained bv a the)’mn-T’e(riU,--|img 
system within the limits of 20-30 r’egvce 
Centigrade, and the pressure v-is "'"A miU._ 
metros of the mercury column T’w sotar 
ijatterics opened normallv and en'-ured the 
normal recharging of hufTer batteries. 

The station’s radio tran.smilter.s. operat¬ 
ing on the wave-lengths of 922.76 and 1(33.6 
megacycles, worked stably. 

The launching of an interplanetary 
boratory weighing almost one ton in the 
v^ction of Mars is a htghlv intricate task, 
aCic accomplishment renuired not only 
poUionally accurate cale\dations of the 
tion I'nt trajectory, but also the design 
in Asspufacture of up-to-date carrier 
that civ 

and it shout, the sharply cMngatcd orbit, 
Minister? mu'passes at a tremendous dis¬ 
and live and 


tance from the earth ranging from 55.5 to 
400 milli(m kilometres. As regards the 
di.stance from the Sun, Mars comes imme¬ 
diately after the Earth. 

Scientists have established that the 
Martian day is almost equal to that on 
Earth and amounts to 24 hrs. 37 min. 
22.58 sec. 

By means of various observations from 
lhe Ea.'th some data have been obtained on, 
the composition of the atmosphere of Mars 
and the temperature on its surface. It has 
been established that conditions exist on 
Mars for organic life. 

The launching of the Martian rocket 
offers the fir-st opportunity for scientists to 
photograph Mars from a close distance. 
Establishing interplanetary cosmic radio 
communications, specialists also plan to 
Ivan.smit the photographs of the distant 
planet to the Earth through radio channels. 

The launching of a flying laborat; ry in, 
the direction of Mars, which will make pos¬ 
sible lengthy investigations of outer space, 
js incomparably a more difficult task than 
a flight to Venus, the clo.sest planet of the 
solar sy.stcm. 

^lars is one of tho.se planets that are 
.graduallv dying away and therefore it is 
extremely interesting to study them. 

It can be said with confidence that the 
age of the whole planetary system is not 
. ore than 5,000 million years. Scientists 
h:'ve arrived at this conclusion as a result 
of studies of heavy chemical elements of 
the Earth, such as uranium, which appear¬ 
ed earlier than the other elements. The 
.scientists found that their age equals 4-5 
thousand million years. The meteorites 
that come to us from space situated bet¬ 
ween Mars and Jupiter are approximately 
of the same age. The Asteroidal Belt is 
located there. 

The two planets, Earth and Mars, now 
have much in common despite their differ¬ 
ent age, for instance, size and mass. Both 
planets have an atmosphere but it is less 
dense on Mars, where there are sharp tem¬ 
perature fluctuations. It can be said confi- 
ilently that conditions for development of 
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life are more difficult on Mars than on 
Earth. 

That is why the scientists believe that 
life on Mars, if it exists, has a more primi¬ 
tive form than on Earth. It is probable 
that living beings which are now extinct 
on Earth, still live there adapting them¬ 
selves to sterner conditions. 

The study of Mars is also of great inter¬ 
est because that planet was foimed inde¬ 
pendently from the Earth. Comparing the 
results of spectral analysis, one can ascer¬ 
tain the composition of Martian rocks and, 
compare them with those we have on Earth. 

On November 2, the astronomical ob¬ 
servatories of the Soviet Union took pic¬ 
tures of the Mars probe and the cosmic 
rocket against the background of the night 
sky. On the pictures these objects appear 
as'stars of the 14th and 13th magnitude res¬ 
pectively. 

Mars is experiencing the effects of 
meteorites to a much greater degree lhaii 
the Earth. This is explained by the fact 
that the atmosphere of Mars is more rare¬ 
fied, and because of that, when a meteorite 
passes through it, it suffers less desii uction 
than when it falls to the Earth. Traces of 
fallen meteorites are preserved for a longer 
time on the Mars because it is almost 
entirely devoid of moisture and the action 
of the atmospheie and water on the suiface 
of that planet is vciy weakly pronounced. 

Mars is lighter and smaller than the 
Earth, and a smaller body cools moie 
quickly. In view of this the scientists 
believe that the elements of Mars, having 
lost much more quickly the original heat 
of chemical and radioactive fission reac¬ 
tions, did not have time to arrange in a 
strict order around the core. The scient¬ 
ists also speculate that the Martian core is 
not as monolithic as the terrestrical core. It 
may be expected, that Mars has no crust, 
or that it is represented by separate 
patches. 

Regular sessions of radio communica¬ 
tions with the Mars-1 interplanetary sta¬ 
tion were held between November 20 and 
' 27, 1962. 

The telemictered data showed that the 
temperature and pressure aboard the inter- 
j planetary station remain within the pre-set 
I limits: temperature—25 to 30 deg. Centi- 
L grade, pressure—850 mm of * mercury'^ 
I column. Solar batteries and chemical 
I genei^tors function normally. The re¬ 


charging current and the voltage of the 
solar balterie.s comply with the planned 
regime. 

Regular sessions of radio communica- 
iions with i'v1ars-l probe were held between 
Ja’iuaiy 2 and 8, 1003. The radlolink with 
Llie tii'obo was suible and the.telemetric in- 
loi’imaion w'as I'cceived accurately. 

On .January y the probe had the fol¬ 
lowing a.stronuinic co-ordinates: right as¬ 
cension 0 liours 23 minutes, declination 38 
clogiees 2a minutes. By that time Mars-1 
xv’iil be 22,r/(,'3,Ul)u kihmielres away from the 
iLui fh. 

f X -X 

N.»iSEL iiaZBS—THE 1982 AWARDS 

Tile aVv'aid.s of the Nobel Prizes lor 1962 
weie announced between October 23 and 
I'invernber 1, 1962; the recipients being as 
lulU'ws: 

U) Lile*atiirt‘ Prize —awarded to John 
Stembeck, the American novelist, for his 
“reaLstic and imaginative writings, distin- 
guisJied. . .by a .sympathetic humour and a 
social peicepUon.” 

John Steinbeck (fiO) was born at Sali¬ 
nas, CuJifoiina, partly of Gerjnan and Irish 
ancestry He studied .science at Stanford 
Umversiiy but left without graduating, 
.subsequently woiking as a painter’s ap- 
}ueiiliee, manual labourer, fruit-picker, and 
m a var.ely of other jobs. He first attracted 
w'lde notice with the publication in the 
1930s of Tortilla Flat, a collection of short 
stories. Since then he has written some 75 
books, many depicting various aspects of 
the American social scene; among the best- 
known are Of Mice and Men, The Grapes 
of Wrath (Pulitzer Prize award for 1940, 
and regarded as one of the outstanding 
American novels of modern times). East of 
Eden, Cannery Row, The Short Reign of 
Pippin IV. and The Log from the Sea of 
Cortez. During World War 11 Mr. Stein¬ 
beck was a w'ar correspondent in Britain 
and the Mediterranean area for the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

(2) Medicine and Physiology Prize— 
awarded jointly to two British scientists 
and an American scientist: Dr. Francis 
Crick, a molecular biologist at the Caven¬ 
dish Laboratory, Cambridge; Dr. Maurice 
Wilkins, deputy director of the Medical Re¬ 
search Council’s biophysics unit at King’s 
College, London; and Dr. John D. Watson, 
Professor of Biology at Harvard. Drs. Crick, 
Wilkins, and Watson were honoured for 
their researches into heredity, soecifleallv 
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for “their discoveries concerning the mole¬ 
cular structure of nucleic acids and its sig¬ 
nificance for information transfer in living 
material.” 

The citation explained that the woi’k 
of the three .scientists was of major import¬ 
ance to the .study of heredity; m particular 
their researches into the structure of DNA 
(deoxyribo-nucleic acid, a biological struc¬ 
ture which make possible the transmission 
of characteristics from parents to child) re¬ 
presented a breakthrough on a “most 
fundamental biological problem” and could 
lead to an explanation of why one species 
differed from another and why each indivi¬ 
dual was unique in some respect. 

Dr. Crick (46) graduated at University 
College, London and Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, made important contributions to 
radar development during the war, and 
subsequently switched to molecular and 
biological studies; he has worked at the 
Cavendish Laboratoiy since 1949. Dr. Wil¬ 
kins (45) was born in New Zealand, edu¬ 
cated at King Edward’s School, Birming¬ 
ham, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and worked at St. Andrews University 
before joining the M.R.C. biophysics re¬ 
search unit at King’s College, London. 
Professor Watson (34) was born in Chicago, 
graduated from the University of Chicago, 
and did research work at Cambridge (Eng¬ 
land) before going to Ilarvai’d. Dr. Watson 
worked with Dr. Crick at Cambridge on 
inventing a theoretical structure of DNA 
from the experimental evidence of Dr. 
Wilkins. 

(3) Physics Prize —awarded to Profes¬ 
sor Lev Davidovich Landau, member of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Science and a profes¬ 
sor at Moscow University, for his “pioneer¬ 
ing theories for condensed matter, especial¬ 
ly liquid helium.” 

Professor Landau (54) was born in 
Baku, graduated at Leningrad University, 
and has been at Moscow University since 
1943. He has written many books and car¬ 
ried out important researches in quantum 
theory and other fields of physics for which 
he has been awarded the Order of Lenin. 
Dr. Landau is a member of many foreign 
scientific societies and learned bodies, in¬ 
cluding the British Royal Society, the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences, and the 
Royal Danish Academy of Sciences. 

(4) Chemistry Prize —awarded jointly 
to Dr. John Kendrew, F.R.S., and Dr. Max 


Perutz, F.R.S., respectively chairman and 
vice-chairman of the Medical Research 
Council’s laboratory of molecular biology 
at Cambridge, England. Drs. Kendrew and 
Perutz were honoured for their researches 
into the chemistry of the blood. 

Dr. Kciidrew (44) was born at Oxford 
and educated at Clifton and Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; he is part-time scientific 
adviser to the Ministry of Defence in addi¬ 
tion to his work at Cambridge. Dr. Perutz 
(48) was born in Austria and left the Uni¬ 
versity of Vienna in 1936 to settle in Cam¬ 
bridge. The two scientists have earned out 
fundamental researches into the structure 
of haemoglobin (the colouring matter of the 
red corpuscles of the blood) and of the 
muscle pigment myoglobin. 

The Nobel Peace Prize for 1962 was 
not awarded, the Nobel Committee of the 
Norwegian Storting announcing that it 
would be cariied over to 1963. The Nobel 
Prizes for the current year are of a value of 
over £17,700 each. 

Note. The Liteiature Prize is awarded 
by the Royal Swedish Academy of Litera¬ 
ture; the Medicine and Physiology Prize by 
the Royal Carolinian Medico-Surgical Insti¬ 
tute of Stockholm; the Physics and Chemis¬ 
try Prizes by the Royal Swedish Academy 
of Science; and the Peace Prize by the 
Nobel Committee of the Norweigian 
Parliament. 
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IMAHAKASHTRA’S NEW CABINET 

The outgoing Cmef Munster oi Maha- 
lashtra, Mr. Y. H. (Jhavan, hanaed m the 
resignation ol his Ministry to Mr. II. K. 
Chainaiii, the acting Governor, in Bombay 
on November 19, 19(32. 

Immediately alter this, Mr. Chainani 
asked Mr. M. S. Kannamwar, the newly- 
* elected leader ol the Legislature Congress 
Party, to submit a list ol Ministers for the 
new Maharashtra Cabinet. 

t'he new Cabinet was sworn-in on Nov¬ 
ember 20. The following is the list ot new 
Ministers;— 

Mr. M. S. Kannamwar—General Ad¬ 
ministration, Buildings and Communica¬ 
tions, and Planning; 

Mr. P. K. Bavant—Minister lor Home; 

Mr. G. B. Khedkar—Munster lor Kural 
Development; 

Mr. Shantilal 11. Shah—Minister lor 
Education; 

Mr. V. P. Naik—Minister lor Revenue; 

Mr. S. K. Wankhede—Minister for In¬ 
dustries, Law and Judiciary; 

Mr. D. S. Desai—Minister for Agricul¬ 
ture; 

Mr. S. B. Chavan—Minister for Irriga¬ 
tion and Power and Urban Development; 

Mr. S. G. Barve—Minister for Finance; 

Mr. Homi J. Taleyarkhan—Minister for 
Civil Supplies, Housing, Printing Presses, 
Fisheries, Small Savings and Tourism; 

Mr. D. Z. Palaspagar—Minister for 
Forests; i 

Mr. Salebhoy Abdul Kadar—-Minister 
for Prohibition and Waqfs; 

Mrs. Nirmala Raje Bhosle—Minister 
for Social Welfare; 

Mr. M. D. Choudhari—Minister fcr 
Public Health. 

Mr. M. G. Mane—Minister for Laboui; 
and 

Mr. K. S. Sonawane—Minister for 
Cooperation. 

The following is the list of Deputy 
Ministers: 

Mr. G. D. Patil—Industry and Planning; 

Dr. N. N. Kailas—^Public Health; 


Mr. Y. J. Mohite—Home; 

Mr. N. M. I’ldke—Rural Development; 

Mr. M. A. Vairale—Irrigation and 
Power; 

Ml. R. A. Patil—Revenue. 

Mr. H. G. Vartak—Education; 

Mr. B. J. Khatai—Co-operation; 

Dr. Raliq Zakaria—Buildings and Com¬ 
munications; 

Mr. D. K. Khanvilkar—Labour and 

Khar Land Development; 

Mr. S. L. Kadam—Forests and Prohibi¬ 
tion; 

Mr. N. S. Patil—Civil Supplies, Hous¬ 
ing, Printing Presses, Fisheries and Small 
Savings; 

Mr. S. B. Patil—Agriculture; 

Mr. K. P. Patil—Social Welfare; and 

Mr. D. S. Jagtap—Legislative Affairs 
and Urban Development. 

•Jp * K- 

PROHIBITION ENDED IN U.P. 

Prohibition in 11 districts of Uttar 
Piadesh, including Kanpur, enforced 10 
years ago, was ended with effect from 
December 1, 1962. 

The State Government took this step 
to collect additional revenue for nation^ 
defence. 

Instructions were issued to the District 
Magistrates concerned to make immediate 
arrangements to grant licences for liquor 
shops. These licences are generally auc¬ 
tioned. 

The withdrawal of prohibition was ex¬ 
pected to yield an extra revenue of over 
Rs. 2 crores every year. The income from 
Kanpur district alone was estimated at 
about Rs, 75,00,000. 

Apart from the financial aspect,’ the 
removal of prohibition was expected to dis¬ 
courage illicit distillation and consumption 
of injurious spirits. 

It w'as announced in Lucknow on Nov¬ 
ember 28 that the U.P. Government expect¬ 
ed to raise Rs. 80,00,000 additional revenue 
annually by enhanced levies on die.sel oil 
and country liquor and foreign spirits and 
by imposing an export duty on beer. The 
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1^’irevised rates came into force on Decem- 

'f; iMr 1. 

j, / The increase in the export duty on 
•; country liquor and foreign spirits would be 
from 12 nP. to 50 nP. per gallon, which will 
' "bring an additional revenue of Rs. 21,00,000. 
The increase in the duty on beer would be 
from Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 3 per gallon, resulting 
in an additional income of nearly 
Rs. 4,50,000. 

An export duty on beer, a new levy, 
which would be at the rate of 6 nP. per 
bottle or 36 nP. per gallon in bulk would 
bring in an additional Rs. 5,00,000. 

An increase proposed in the vendors’ 
fee on the sale of denatured spirit from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per gallon was estimated to 
‘ yield Rs. 7,50,000. 

Sales-tax on diesel oil was also increas¬ 
ed from 5 nP. per litre. This would increase 
the income from this source from Rs. 1 
crore to Rs. 1.40 crores. 

Tuesday would be a dry day in the 
entire State from December 1 in addition 
to the five dry days—January 26, August 
15, Oclobei’ 2, and Diwali and Holi—already 
in force. The total number of dry days 
would thus be 57 in a year. 

A news despatch from New Delhi on 
’TNovember 28 said that the reversal of the 
prohibition policy begun by the UP. Gov¬ 
ernment in Kanpur had taken place at the 
initiative of the State Government and 
there had been no Central directive on the 
subject. 

It did appear, however, that at their 
last visit to the capital some Chief Minis¬ 
ters had informally discussed the subject of 
prohibition with the Prime Minister, Mr. J. 
Nehru. 

The prohibition enthusiasts of the Cen¬ 
tre, who had lately been having their own 
way, were said to be disturbed and dis¬ 
mayed over the turn of events. They feared 
that U.P.'s action, which they had been 
unable to prevent, may prove contagious. 

In this connexion, it was worth men¬ 
tioning that not a single Slate had taken 
advantage of the Centre’s year-old offer to 
make good half the loss of revenue on 
account of introduction or extension of 
prohibition and even staunch votaries of 
prohibition in the States had stuck to the 
demand that the entire loss should be met 
by New Delhi. 
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pert on Civil Defence, arrived in New Delhi, 
on January 11 to advise the government on 
the steps tO/ be taken to organise civil 
defence. 

Mr. Aly Sabii, President of the U.A.R. 
Executive Council arrived in New Delhi on 
January 12 to join for discussions on the 
Sino-Indian border conflict. 

OBITUARY 

Charles Laughton (63), one of Holly- 
woods’ all time greats, died in Hollywood 
on December 16. 

Mr. George R. Merrell, former U.S. 
Counsul-General in India, died in London, 
on December 17. 

Dr. Arthur Oncken Lovejoy (89), one 
of the world’s leading philosophers, died in 
Baltimore, on December 31 

Air Vice Marshal Jaswant Singh (47), 
died of a heart attack in Calcutta, on Janu¬ 
ary 1. 

The Sultan (72) of Malaya’s Northern 
State of Perak died in Kuala Lumpur, on 
January 4. 
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England-Australia Test Matches 

Second Test:—England tamed the Aus- 
ti-alian attack to win the Second Test play¬ 
ed at Melbourne on December 29, 31 and 
January 1, 2 and 3, by seven wickets and 
take a 1-0 lead in the series. The first Test 
was drawn. 

The Rev. David Sheppard (113), Colin 
Cowdrey (58 not out) and Ted Dexter (52) 
swept England along to the target of 234 
from the overnight nine for one wicket on 
the final day. 

Outplaying the Australians in both bat¬ 
ting and bowling and at least sharing the 
honours in fielding, England’s win repre¬ 
sents comprehensive overshadowing of the 
side which functioned so disappointingly 
that a reshuffle and a few new appoint¬ 
ments are clearly indicated. No Australian 
batsman dominated the .scene in the man¬ 
ner in which Dexter and Cowdrey did. No 
bowler looked half so dangerous as Fred¬ 
die Trueman who enjoye^ personal triumph. 
England out-bated Australia. There was 
little between the bowlers and the Austra¬ 
lians for once turfed more catches. Final 
Scores weie:—Australia—316 and 248; Eng¬ 
land-331 and 237 for 3 Wkts. 

Third Test:—Australia defeated England 
in the Third Test Match played at Sydney 
on Januai’y 11, 12, 14 and 15, by 8 wkts. The 
scores were: England—279 and 104; Austra¬ 
lia—319 and 67 for 2 wkts. 

There was no lesistance from the Eng¬ 
land’s side and it was a comfortable vic¬ 
tory of Australia. An Australian all-rounder 
Alan Davidson rounded off a great match 
for him by making match figures of nine 
for 79 Davidson whose tally of Test wkts. 
against England has now I'eached 78, re¬ 
mains a distinct menace to England’s pros- 
pects. 

The series is now all square, with both 
sides having won one Test each. 

TENNIS 

Davis Cup Challenge Round 

Neale Fraser and Rod Laver, a couple 
of left-handers won the final two singles 
matches on December 28, in Brisbane to 


give Australia a 5-0 sweep over Mexico in 
the Davis Cup Challenge Round. 

The 29-year-old Fraser announced that 
this was his farewell to bigtime competi¬ 
tion, theP went out and downed Rafael 
Osuna, 3-6, 11-9, 6-1, 3-6, 64. Laver defeated 
Antonio Palafox, 6-1, 4-6, 6-4, 8-6. 

The Australians had clinched their 
11th cup victory m the past 13 years when 
they won the doubles to run up a 3-0 lead. 
That made the last two singles merely 
exhibitions. But there was a lot of good 
tennis in them. The Australians have 
thus shut out their last two Challenge 
Round opponents. They swept past Italy 
also by 5-0 last year. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football Championship 

Bengal annexed the National Football 
Championship for the Santosh Trophy, 
defeating Mysore by two goals to nil in the 
final played at Bangalore on January 14. It 
is the elc'venth time that Bengal have 
emerged champions. 

HOCKEY 
Kenya-Pakistan Test Series 

Kenya and Pakistan drew their fifth 
and final hockey Test m Karachi played on 
December 20, neither side scoring. 

It was the second time in the series 
that Kenya held the Olympic champions to 
a draw. On both occasions there was no 
score. 

But Pakistan won the other three Tests 
to win the series 3-0. Pakistan beat Kenya 
3-0 at Mr.ltan drew 1-1 at Lahore and scored 
a 1-0 win at Rawalpindi. *" 

VOLLEYBALL 

National Volleyball Championship 

Punjab won the National Volleyball 
Championship for the second year *in suc¬ 
cession defeating Indian Railways after a 
tough fight at 15-7, 13-15, 10-10, 15-10 at 
Allahabad on December 30. ^ 

Madras annexed the women’s champion¬ 
ship defeating Madhya Pradesh in the final 
at 15-4, 15-4, 15-0 in 33 minutes. 
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■ later-Unlversity Volleyball Championship 

[■ Osmania retained the Inter-University 
Volleyball Championship when they defeat- 
, ed Vikram University at 12-15, 15-13, 11-15, 

, 15-12, 15-13 in an exciting final played on 
January 2 at Chandigarh. 

Delhi won the Women’s Inter-Univer¬ 
sity volleyball championship in Chandigarh, 
on December 31, by defeating Punjab 15-11, 

is 6 

- BADMINTON 

Inter-State Badminton Championship 

' Maharashtra retained the Inter-State 
Badminton Championship for the Rehmatul- 
la Cup and also won the juniors champion¬ 
ship for the Dr. Narang Cup on December 
23, at Bangalore. The Railways won the 
women’s championship for the Chaddah 
Cup. 

ATHLETICS 

Inter-University Athletic Championships 

Punjab retained the Victoria Trophy 
for the fourth year in succession held in 
Chandigarh on January 3, 4 and 5 by win¬ 
ning the Inter-University Athletic Cham¬ 
pionships with ()7 points. Vikram were 
second with 3!) points and My.sore third 
with 24. 

The women's shield was won by Vikram 
with 35 points. Delhi and Mysore finished 
second and third with 26 and 13 points, res¬ 
pectively. 

SPORTS INFORMATION 

Sportsman of the Year: Brian Kilby, 
the triple Marathon champion and Missi 
Anita Lonsbruugh, who won three gold 
medals in the Enifiire Gaines at Perth, were 
voted sportsman and sportswoman of 1962 
by the Sports Writers Association, London, 
on January 14. The presentations were 
made in London on January 16 by Sir John 
"Wolfenden. 

India Elected Member of World Gold 
Body; India v.as elected one of the six 
mem'oers of the Administiative Committee 
of World Amateur Gold Championship at 
a meeting of the World Gold Council in 
„ Japan m October last. 

Rod Laver Turns Professional: Rod 
Laver (24), Au;,tralia's “grand slam” tennis 
champioil, aiiiiounced on December 29 that 
he hid turned professional. Laver is the 
eighth Wimboldon men’s singles champion 
to turn professional since World,War 11. 


Laver signed a contract in Sydney on 
Januai-y 1st, 1963 guaranteeing him a mini¬ 
mum of $110,000 about £39,300) for a 30- 
month playing period spread over three 
years. The Wimbledon champion made his 
professional debut against the former 
Wimbledon winner. Lew Hoad, also an 
Australian, in Sydney on January 5. Laver 
lost the match against Hoad. In another 
match with Ken Rosewall also played on 
January 6, Laver was defeated. Laver’s 
decision came 24 hours after his Davis Cup 
team-mate, Neale Fraser, had announced 
his retirement from tennis. 

New-Year Honour: An Australian cric¬ 
keter playing in the present Test match 
against England, Ken Mackay, of Bii.sbane, 
Queensland, was made a member of the 
Order of the British Empire for his services 
to cricket, on January 2. 

Dawn Fraser Best: Dawn Fraser the 
Australian swimmer, was voted the female 
athlete of the year by American sports- 
writers on January 11, in New York. Miss 
Fraser, 25, became the first woman to break 
the 60-second mark for the 110 yards, last 
October. 

Listoifs Condition For Fight: There 
won’t be any Sonny Liston-Floyd Patterson 
heavyweight title fight in Miami Beach on 
April 4, said IJston’s adviser in New York 
on Januaiy 10 “Sonny is willing to defend 
the title against Patter.son in May, in Balti¬ 
more, but not until he has received the 
money due to him from the first fight,” ad- 
vi.ser Jack Nilon said. Nilon said Liston, 
who knocked out Patterson in the first 
round in Chicaeo on September 25 last, still 
had about 207,000 dollars due to him from 
the promoters of the fight. 
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Appointments, 

APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. S. N. M. Tripathi, acting Vice- 
Chancellor of Banaras Sanskrit University, 
has been appointed permanent Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the University for a term of tnree 
years, on December 11. 

Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon has been 
elected President of the Indian Society of 
International Law for triennial period 
1962-65 on December 12. ^ 

The Swiss Parliament elected Mr. W. 
Willy Spnehler President of the Swiss Con¬ 
federation for 1963. 

Mr. Triloki Nath Kaul, Ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R., has been concurrently ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador to Mongolia on De¬ 
cember 17. 

'T.he Sadar-i-Riyasat of Kashmir, Mr. 
Karan Singh, was elected chancellor of 
Banaras University bn December 18. 

Mr. Leopold Senghor, President of 
Senegal, was nanted Chief Executive of 
Senegal by its National Assembly on De¬ 
cember 18. 

The General Assembly unanimously 
elected Mr. B. N. Chakravartv, India’s per¬ 
manent Representative, to a vacancy in the 
UN. Committee on Contributions. 

Mr. Vincent Herbert Coelho, India's 
Amba.ssador designate to Brazil, has been 
appointed concurrently as Ambassador to 
Bolivia on December 22. 

Mr. H. N. Sanyal is being appointed 
Solicitor-General of India in succession to 
Mr. C. K. Daphtary, on December 27. 

Mr. F. H. T. de Malmanche has been 
appointed Newzealand’s ambassador to 
India, on December 28. 

Air Vice Marshal, D. A, R. Nanda, 
Deputy Chief of the Air Staff has been ap¬ 
pointed as Vice Chief of the Air Staff—a 
new post created in the Indian Air Force— 
on December 31. 

iBrig. Inderjit Rikhye has been official¬ 
ly appointed Military adviser to the Secre¬ 
tary General U Thant, on January 2. 

Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer took over from, 
Gen. Norstad as the Commander of the 
Allied powers in Europe, on January 2. 

Mr. Malcolm Macdonald was sworn in 
as Kanya’s new Governor—the last Colo¬ 
nial Governor, on January 4. 

Mr. Nicolai Fedorenko was appointed 
as the new Soviet Chief delegate to the 
United Nations. 

Dr. Mohan Singh Mehta has been ap¬ 
pointed Vice-Chancellor of the Rajasthan 
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University for a .second term of three 
years, on January 7. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Lt,-Gen. B. M. Kaul, recently appoint¬ 
ed Corps Commander with North East 
Frontier Agency area, was permitted to 
retire at his own request on December 12. 

It is reported that Mr. Krishna Menon, 
former Defence Minister, relinquished 
charge as member of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion with effect from November 18. 

Mr. C. S. Jha, Indian High Commis¬ 
sioner in Ottawa, has resigned as chairman 
of the U.N. Committee on Contributions on 
December 15. 

AWARDS 

The Indian Council of Medical Research 
announced the award of “Senior Prize” for 
this year (1962) to Dr. B. K. Anand, Profes¬ 
sor of Physiology of the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences, on December 17. 

Mr. Robert Forst, the 88-year-old Ame¬ 
rican poet, was awarded Yale University’s 
Bollmgen Prize for Poetry, on Januaiy 5. 

VISITORS 

Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, former U.K. 
High Commissioner in India, arrived in 
New Delhi on December 15, from Peking on 
his way back to London. 

Mr. G. S. Peiris, Ceylon’s special envoy, 
arrived in New Delhi on December 16. 

Yugoslav Vice-President, Edvard Kar- 
delj, arrived in New Delhi on December 
18, on a state visit to India. 

Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim arrived in 
Calcutta on a three-day private visit, on 
December 19. 

A 10-member Cultural Delegation from 
Cambodia arrived in Calcutta on December 
18, on a two-week visit to India. 

The U..S. development team of eight 
experts arrived in India on December 21. 

Mr. Yadunath Khanal, Ambassador- 
designate of Nepal to India arrived in 
Patna, on December 24. 

The Rev. Reginald W. Sorensen, British 
M.P., and Mrs. Sorensen, arrived in New 
Delhi on January 3, on a month’s visit to 
India. 

The Ceylonese Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Sirimavo Bandamaike, arrived in New 
Delhi on January 10 to fulfil the second 
part of her assignment on behalf of Jhe six 
non-aligned nation’s conference in Colombo 
on the Sino-Indian conflict. 

Maj.-G6n. Stephen Irwin, British ex- 
(Continmd on page 186) 

* 
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-^2. Six non-aligned Afro-Asian nations 
their deliberations in Colombo after 
Unanimously agreeing to certain proposals 
'td be placed before India and China to 
the two together and settle the boun- 
r»diiy dispute. 

The Agreement enabling India to make 
.-9|)^»dy utilisation of the West German feid 
» <)f 470 million (Rs. 55.9 crores) for the 

Turrent of the Third Plan was signed today. 
'^'Soviet premier N. Khrushchev com- 
• irfended China for offeiing cease-fire in the 
' Indo-China border war and for withdraw¬ 
ing troops. 

Mr. Nehru told the Rajya Sabha today 
that the total number of officers and men 
killed in Ladakh and NEFA between Octo¬ 
ber 20 and December 10, 1962 is 197 includ¬ 
ing 11 officers and 13 JCO’s, 



13. Russia has offered to set up a plant 
in India for the manufacture of MI-14 
helicopters. 

" The Pakistan Muslim League (non-min- 
i^rialist) had opposed any move for joint 
deftsnee of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent 
''against China and acceptence by the Pak- 
Government of any settlement of 
iir that falls short of the principles 
liel'lying the II.N. re.solutions 

new party, called the United Social- 
PjSrty, came into being with the merger 
the PSP and the Socialist groups in the 
Vidhan Sabha. ^ 

A new trade agreement'between India 
[jlfaq valid for two yea^ was signed in 
^ihi to-day. 

ItL The Indian Red Cross Party return- 
Tezpur with 80 Indian sick and 
iWpwded prisoners released by the Chinese 
D4^ang Dzong yesterday. 

#- 1 ' JThe .Chinese consuiate-General in Cal- 
puttfl was closed to-day. 

U.S.A. launched a “big brother” tq 
Telstw—i-elay-to reopen inter-cojitinentaX 
t^ifyisjon «nd stage other tests. 

, Tne U.S. Aar Fored fire4 a Minuteman 
inteniBonlinental ballistic ingWl®! 5,260 nailes 
dpmitethe Atlantic range ^ a tHit^ct'nigar 
Ascension Islsfl® . . ' 



16. King' Mahcndra of Nepal promul¬ 
gated a new constitution lor the country | 
introducing Panchayat system in place of. 
Parliamentary democracy. The new con¬ 
stitution comes into force today. 

U.S.A. launched a scout-rocket carrying 
a scientific satellite. 

The first batch of the Staff of NEFA 
administration has returned to Bomdila. 

15. The official organ of the Chinese 
Communist Party, the people's Daily of 
Peking openly attacked the Soviet Union 
for criticizing Chinese for the “border con¬ 
flict” with India. 

The extreme right-wing Rhodesian 
Front defeated Premier Sir Edger White- 
heads’ United Federal Party in South 
Rhodesia’s general election. 

The first African Government for 
Northern Rhodesia was officially announc¬ 
ed to-day. 

The Chinese Consulate-General in 
Borhbay was closed to-day. 

17. The Council of Europe foi’inally ad¬ 
mitted Switzerland as its 17th full member 
today. 

It was reported that the Government of 
Senegal was overthi’own by the National 
Assembly and the Premier Mr. Mamadou 
Dia was reported to have been arrested. 

The 32,250-ton bulk carrier, Goutama 
Jay anti, the second Japanese Ship for India 
was launched in Nagasaki by the Indian 
Ambassador in Japan, Mr. Lalji Mehrotra. 

A Satellite was launched by U.S. to 
serve as guiding navigation ‘star’ for ships 
and submarines. 

19. The U.S.A. flatly rejected the 
Soviet ‘black Box’ proposal for- using robot 
seismic stations to control a ban on nu¬ 
clear tests. 

The Deputy British Premier, Mr, R. A. . 
Butler, announced that the British Oov^icrir 
m.ent accepted in principle that Nayasab^ 
should be allowed to secede item, the 
tral AfriCfn Federation.- ^ 

' , The meeting between PresidgnJ^, 
nedy and ^ime Mihisfc* Macmi^tJA'd^ed' ' 
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A missile/naM- 

fied to-carry ^li#tl'mdance system, lor He 
advanced A-3 model, was launched to-day. 

20. China released an additional 368 
sicR and wounded Indian prisoners who 
were captured in the recent Si no-Indian 
border fighting. 

i Government of Yemen Arab Republic 
was admitted to the U.N. today. , 
tv. The Soviet Union is closing its trade 
and shipping mission m Shanghai. 

21. The British Cabinet formally ap- 
,proved the conditions and terms under 
jjWhich America has offered to provide Pola¬ 
ris missiles to Britain as a substitute for 

' the controversial Skybolt missile. 

Pakistan rejected Mr. Nehru’s reported 
■suggestion for an Indo-Pakistan confedera¬ 
tion. 

The Sultan of Brunei took control of 
all state affairs through a new emergency 
council after suspending the sullanatc’s 
three-year-old constitution. 

It was reported that President Kennedy 
had offered to supply France with Polarns' 
missiles on exactly the same terms as to 
Britain. 

22. Russia launched a satellite, Cos¬ 
mos XII. 

France successfully tested in the 
Sahara her Topaze rocket, which is to be¬ 
come the .second stage of her satellite. 

The U.S.A. successfully conducted the 
Skybolt missile lest to-day. 

23. It was reported that Albania has 
fitted the COMECON. 

Rwanda has just adopted a new consti¬ 
tution which gives the republic a regime 
of presidential government and bans com¬ 
munism. 

President Chiang-Kai-Shek told his 
Chinese Nationalists to hasten plans for 
furresting mainland China from the Com- 
iHuriists 

India will import annually 1,50,000 tons 
of rice from Burma during the next three 
years under a trade agreement signed bet- 
syeen the two countries in Rangoon. 

24. Cuts in the allocations for commer¬ 
cial imports, during the October-March, 

licensing period, which will save upto 
■ Rii? 10 crores in foreign exchange, were 
ai^otmced. 

The President Dr. Radhakrisbnan, dec- 
whaft Is claimed to be the fir^t 



More than 800 Cuban 
a total of 1,113 awaiting release in 
multi-million dollar “medicines for^ap** ' 
lives”, deal had been flown to li»tdlii,« 
II.SA 

U.O.A. "Hfel X 

25. 659 Americans have been 

since the start of 102-hour Christi^as^A 
holiday period., 0 , C 

U.N. General Assembly Presiderit^^lHdi ^ 
Zafrullah Khan said in Karachi that^ 
Kashmir problem is liable to flare up 
an armed conflict between India and 
istan if it is kept pending for long. 0 .,/^ 

26. India has charged China 

“holding out threats of counter-attack” -ifjj 
New Delhi should reject Peking’s arbittajjjr, . 
version of the line of actual control 
November 7, 1959. ‘ *5 

Pakistan and China announced “com¬ 
plete agreement in principle” in regard to , 
the alignment of common border betl^n. 
China (Sinkiang) and Pakistan-occupied#* 
Kashmir. 

China disclosed that 2,156 Indian per-;,, 
sonnel had been captured after Novembe^^ 
16, 1962. 

A treaty accurately defining for the' 
first time the 2,001) mile-long border beU^- 
ween the Chine.se and the Mongolian Peo¬ 
ple's Republic was signed in Peking bet¬ 
ween the Prime Minister ol the two couii^ ‘ 
tries. 

India and Burma have signed an a^ee-^‘ 
men I to boost their trade substantia® In"* 
the next three years. ■ k * 

28. A supplementary agreement fop fltijan- 
cial and tccJimcal collaboration between 
, Czechoslovakia and India was sign^ in 
New Delhi. - . 

It was reported that the Chinese Jhave ” 
been engaged in a massive military wrild* , 
up in the Tibetan region since the ded^a#-' 
tion of the cease-fire. ’’ 

30. The U.N. Congo command broa(|fe^ 
ed its Katanga offensive today and datm^ 
sharp gains against dwindling resiilljiimce;" 
President Moise Tshombe escaped 

‘Time’ magazine to-day ^amed 
John XXIII its man of the year,* 1962, 

Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim saidNew 
Delhi that Sikkim will not remains iipla*-,;; 
tion in the face of the Chinese aggiyt^n^'.^ 
against India. * ' ‘‘ 

31. ChinCreleased d08 sick andvwound-* ' 
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cagtn 

yan bonder 
| X ; Tfiiei!,; Dutch tricolour was^ hauled down 
s»., iot the' 1st time in West Irian, officially 
?.’®jafciiig the end of over three centuries of 
i« influence in the Indonesian archipe- 

l^itolSfCARY ’63 

^ ; L The Chief Minister, Mr. Pratap ^ingh, 
announced a drastic reduction in 
fytlliS- size of his ministry—from 31 to 9 in 
...view of the emergency. 

k was officially stated that 224 Indian 
defence perscmnal were known to have 
t|eeh killed and 468 wounded in battle dur- 

the Chinese invasion in October and 
November last year. 

Katanga President Moise Tshombe 
^gathered his forces around him in Kolwezi 
and prepared for all-out guerilla warfare 
against “the U.N. occupation forces”. 

The historical Indian Botanical garden 
at Sibpore near Calcutta, was taken over 
by the Union Government from the West 
^ngal Govemment. 

3. U.N. troops captured the important 
Katangese communications and mining 
town of Jadotville. 

The State of emergency proclaimed 
after the abortive coup by ex-premier 
Mamadou Dia, has been extended until 
July 1. 

4. About 50 persons were killed and 
100 injured in a head-on collision between 
the Avadh-Tirhut Mail and a passenger 

‘tram at Umeshnagar Station on the Kati- 
har-Barauni Section of the North-Eastern 
Railway. 

It was reported that the Chinese have 
set up a factory for the manufacture of 
small arms and light machine guns at 
Ngithi in Tibet. 

The 31st Station of All India Radio 
W<as inaugurated at Kohima, headquarters 
uf Nagaland. 

. 5» Pakistan and China signed their fresh 
ever trade agreement in Karachi providing 
for the most favoured nation treatment to 
each ottier in matters of commerce and 
trade, including shipment. 

The red-whjte-bhie flag of Cambodia 
W£Ui raised over^fce ancient Khmer temple 
of Prealf Viheari' 

Peruvian Govemment suspended 


^tetituiipnal gua^tf^ throughout the 
li^ubllll^after the reported discovery of an 
alleged Moscow-directed plot. 

6. The Portuguese authorities in Ango¬ 
la have come to the aid of President 
Tshombe with a new supply route. 

7. Mr. Nehhi formally commissioned 
U.P.’s' biggest hydro-electric-project at 
Rihahd. 

Sweden U.N. troops reportedly look 
the north Katanga town of Kamiama with¬ 
out a fight. 

Soviet Communist Party newspaper 
Pravda almost directly accused China of 
having renounced “peaceful co-existence,” 
but said the Russian Party favoured collec¬ 
tive discussion to avert a split in world 
communism. 

8. The U.S.A. and Russia have wound 
up the diplomatic phase of the Cuban 
affair reporting a ‘degree of understanding’ 
while leaving key elements unresolved in 
the positions of both sides. 

It was reported that Communist China 
and Indonesia have agreed on a new trade 
agreement. 

9. In a determined bid to curb thei 
domestic demand for gold, the government 
of India clamped a new series of restric¬ 
tions and controls on the possession, acqui¬ 
sition and manufacture of golden articles 
and ornaments by individuals and institu- . 
tions, refiner and dealers. 

11. It was announced that U.N. forces 
had resumed military operations in Katanga 
in a two-pronged direction. 

A representative of the Union Miniere 
of Katanga has concluded a draft agree¬ 
ment with the Central Congolese Govem¬ 
ment for paying foreign exchange and tax 
revenues to the Leopoldville authorities. 

12. The Yemeni President Abdulla 
Sallal declared a State of General mobilisa¬ 
tion in his tiny Red Sea country. 

13. In a coup today President Sylvanus 
Olympio of the West African State of Togo 
had been assassinated and Mr. Paul Meatchl 
is taking over the Government. 

It was announced by the National ’ 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) that the U.S.A, and India had 
agreed to cooperate in a programme of 
peaceful space research. , 
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EDITORIAI. 


The Sino-Soviet Ideological Split 


For the last few years the world had 
been aware of the secret ideological wrang- 
lings between Red China and Russia but 
the covert quarrel between the two Com¬ 
munist giants came into open at the 
Conferences of the Communist parties of 
the East European countries held dur¬ 
ing the last two months of 1962. It is 
an open fact that the mythical monoli¬ 
thic structure of World Communism has 
been widely and irreparably cracked. 
The Cuban episode and the Indian border 
attack have seriously aggravated the Smo- 
Soviet split as is evident from the verbal 
duels between the two countries. The 
Chinese described Mr. Khrushchev’s with¬ 
drawal of Soviet missiles from Cuba as “ap¬ 
peasement of imperialists” and accused 
Mr. Khrushchev of being “scared stiff” of 
U.S. military strength. Referring to the 
Chinese attack on Indian border, the 
Russians said that one could not preach 
about the struggle against imperialism and 
at the same time “carry out provocative 
actions which do not strengthen, but under¬ 
mine the cause of peace and socialism.” 

The first indication of serious Sino- 
Soviet differences was the recalling of 
Chinese Ambassadors in Poland, East Ger¬ 
many, Hungaiy and Czechoslovakia to Pek¬ 
ing in October 1962. Their recall was 
ostensibly for consultations but the Com¬ 
munist sources in Washington said the 
Ambassadors bad been summoned home 


following an exchange of harsh words bet¬ 
ween Peking and Moscow over a new 
refusal by Soviet Premier Khrushchev to 
share nuclear .secrets with his Asian ally. 
The Chinese were also angry over Russia’s 
promise to deliver MIG fighters to India 
v/ith whom China was virtually at war. 
Another reason for recalling the Ambassa¬ 
dors was to get from them a first-hand 
account of the attitudes of the East Euro¬ 
pean Communist Parties towards the deve¬ 
lopments over Cuba and India and to know 
whether there had been a swing away from 
or towards Moscow as a result of those 
developments. 

The Chinese and the East European 
Communist spokesmen clashed over criti¬ 
cism of Albania at the Bulgarian Commun¬ 
ist Party Congress held in Sofia on Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1962. (It should be remembered that 
whenever Russia and its allies wanted to 
attack China, they mentioned Albania and 
similarly the Chinese used Yugoslavia or 
the ‘Titoist clique’ to attack Russia.) Bulga¬ 
rian Party’s First Secretary, Mr. Todor 
Zhikov, accused Albanian Communist Party 
leaders of taking a hostile attitude towards 
Bulgaria and accused them of stepping on 
the “road of sectarianism and adventur¬ 
ism.” The Polish and Rumanian delegates 
to the Sofia Conference .supported'Mr. Zhi- 
kov’s stand. Mr. Wu Hsiu-Chuan„ leader 
of the Chinese delegation, expressed regret 
over what he described as “unfounded” 
criticism of Albanian Communist leaders, 
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This, he said, was an infringement of inter¬ 
national solidarity and the norms of inter¬ 
national relations, and was contradictory 
to the principles of Marxism-Ijeninism. 

On November 15, 19(52, Peking People’s 
Daily published sharp criticism of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s policies. The People’s Daily 
called for a “head-on struggle against im¬ 
perialism” and renewed calls for the def- 
/.ence of the purity of Marxi.sm-Lcninism. It 
said that all Communists should fight leso- 
lutely against the disruptive, chauvinistic 
and sectarian activities of “modern revi¬ 
sionists” (a phrase used for Marshal Tito 
and often for Mr. Khrushchev). It des¬ 
cribed as “pure nonsense” the claim that 
“peace has been saved” by the withdrawal 
of Soviet missiles from Cuba. It added; 
“Whether world peace is secured by rely¬ 
ing chiefly on mass struggle of the peoples 
or by relying on the ‘kmdheartedness’ of 
certain representatives of the imperialist 
bloc—this is an important question of prin¬ 
ciple.” This was a veiled attack on Mr. 
Khrushchev who holds that Communi.sm 
can negotiate whth the West to avoid nu¬ 
clear war. 

The Chinese Communist journal, “Red 
Flag”, carried a 4,00n-word editorial on 
November 16, 1962, bitterly attacking the 
policies of Mr. Khrushchev. In what was 
interpreted as clear critici.'^m of the Soviet 
Union’s handling of the Cuban crisis, the 
editorial said; “If the Communists fail to 
recognise the outwardly strong but in¬ 
wardly brittle nature of imperialism and 
reactionaries of various countries, they will 
show vacillation in their struggles and will 
not dare to win the victory that can be 
won. . .‘Revisionists’ were also to blame for 
putting about the theory of ‘peaceful 
growth’ of caoitalism into socialism ‘in an 
attempt to cancel the revolution'.” 

On November 1P>. 1962. Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party's official organ. ‘Pi avda’, gave 
one of the toughest replies to Chinese criti¬ 
cism of Soviet policies. It accused China 
of starting an especially shameful and pro¬ 
vocative campaign in connection with the 
Cuba crisis. It accused the Chinese of 
openly holding a cour.se of frustrating 
peaceful coexistence and pushing human¬ 
ity into a thermo-nuclear war. 

Mr.,Otto Kuusinon. Soviet Politbureaa 
member, carried the attack on China in 
the Hungarian Communist Party's eighth 
Congress held in Budapest on November 21, 


1962. He failed to name the Chinese speci¬ 
fically, preferring to accuse Peking’s Eun>- 
pean ally, Albania, of endangering world 
peace and attempting to break Moscow’s 
leadership of international Communism. 
But informants said there was absolutely 
no doubt that every time he named Albania 
he meant Red China. Later, the chief 
Chinese delegate, Mr. Wu Siu-Chuan, level¬ 
led a blistering attack on what he called 
“shameful traitors of the working class— 
revisionists, or Communists seeking to con¬ 
solidate their gams and live at peace with 
the world.” 

• 

The Italian Communist Party chief, 
Mr. Palmiro Togliatti, in a speech opening 
his Party’s annual National Congress in 
Rome on December 2, 1962, accused China 
and Albania of a “smear campaign” against 
world communism. Mr. Togliatti tore the 
comouflage which had hitherto covered the 
rift in the Communist world whereby 
Russia had been in the habit of attacking 
China by referring to Albania and China 
had attacked Russia by referring to “Titoist 
revisionists.” Mr. Togliatti spoke openly of 
the differences and condemned China for 
her views on the Cuban episode, for her con¬ 
flict with India, and her championship of 
Albania. Mr. Togliatti said; “We commun¬ 
ists the world over believe in peace. In the 
present situation, a world conflict could 
not be anything but a nuclear war. This 
would mean that the civilized world would 
be destroyed. . . .And therefore our doc¬ 
trine needs new development and thought. 
An equilibrium based on terror would offer 
no solution. The true solution lies in the 
opposite direction. . . .in a new system of 
international relations where all atomic 
arms would be banned and a general catas¬ 
trophe avoided. We can achieve this goal 
only by accepting the general principle of 
peaceful co-existence. . .and non-aggres¬ 
sion pact between the two blocs.” 

He went on to call Peking’s border 
conflict with India “unreasonable and ab¬ 
surd,” and expressed his feeling that the 
border conflict should be solved in a peace¬ 
ful manner. 

The Chinese delegate Mr. Chao Yi-ming 
went on to counter attack. He made no 
reference to Mr. Khrushchev in his speech, 
but he called the “Titoist clique” betrayers 
of the Communist movement who wanted 
the people to abandon revolution. They j 
were in fact working for American impe* 
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rialism, and the restoration of capitalism 
in Yugoslavia. 

On December 3, the Russian delegate 
to the Rome communist Conlerence, ivir. 
ij'roi i:Voziov, said inai Communists who op¬ 
posed Russia’s position in tne Cuban crisis 
nad adopted a "poisonous and dangerous” 
position. He said that Cnma-India border 
war would "only bring proht to the impe¬ 
rialists and to the reactionaiy circles of 
India.” 

The same day (December 3), China 
declared that it would not permit the “Tito 
group, lackey of U.S. imperialism, to poke 
its nose into the Sino-lndian boundary 
issue.” 

On December 5, Italy’s Communist 
Party, the biggest in Western Europe 
bluntly condemned Peking and pledged 
solidarity with Moscow. Mr. Giancarlo 
Pajetta, Italian Communist leader, turned 
to the Chinese delegation at the Rome 
Communist Congress and said his party 
unanimously “condemn your unjust posi¬ 
tion”. Mr. Pajetta’s speech was the most 
open denunciation of the Chinese. Blunt¬ 
ly he said that Italian Communists felt it 
was better to bring the ideological dispute 
in the Communist world into the open. 
He said it was no need to say Albania 
when “we want to say China.” The isola¬ 
tion of Communist China from Commun¬ 
ist Europe, with the exception of Albania, 
became complete after open declaration of 
the Peking-Moscow rift at the Italian Com¬ 
munist Party Coiigiess. 

The Albanian Communist Party was 
not invited to the twelfth Congress of the 
Czech Communist Party which began in 
Prague on December 4, 1962. In his open¬ 
ing speech, the Czech President, Mr. Anto¬ 
nin Novotny, who is also First Secretary of 
the Czech Communist Party, launched a 
strong attack oiT the Albanian Communist 
Party, accusing it of “completely depart¬ 
ing from the principles of the internation¬ 
al Communist movement and disrupting 
all targets and fundamental tasks set out 
in jointly adopted documents.” 

1 Albania hit back on December 11. The 
Albanian newspaper, “Zeri-i-PopuIitt,” in 
an editorial said that “modern revision- 
«ts”—a term used interchangeably for 
Russia and Yugoslavia—were “working 
everywhere to-day trying to lessen China’s 
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far-reaching influence in Asia and the 
world, calumnify its just anti-imperialist 
stand and falsify Marxism-Leninism.” 

Yugoslav President Tito, addressing 
the Supieme Boviet in Moscow on Decem¬ 
ber i3, denounced cnuiese and Albanian 
criticisms of Mr. Khrushchevs foreign 
policies as shorisighted and dangerous. 

Addiessing the Bupreme Soviet in, 
Moscow, Mr. Khrushchev condemned China 
lor starting a war on India’s border. “The 
more blood is shed, the more blood is need¬ 
ed to wash it oil,” he declared. In any 
event, he said, the disputed territory, 
largely uninhabited, did not justify a war. 
Mr. Khrushchev called the solution of the 
Caribbean crisis “a major victory for the 
policy of peace”. He remarked there was 
no question who won in the Cuban crisis, 
saying that “sanity and the cause of peace” 
were the winners. 

The Communist Party newspapers of 
the Soviet Union and Red Cnina exchang¬ 
ed ideological broadsides in leading arti¬ 
cles on December 15, 1962. In Peking, the 
People’s Daily angrily defended Chinese 
brand of Communism against critics in 
other Communist parties and asked for a 
“summit” meeting to pievent further split 
in International Communist Movement. It 
also reiterated warnings against being 
“scared out of one s wnts by imperialist 
nuclear blackmail.” 

Pravada in Moscow extolled the “real¬ 
istic, wise and peacelovmg policy” of the 
Soviet Union over Cuba and contrasted it 
with the attitude of others who “clearly 
have lost faith in tne possibility of social¬ 
ism triumphing without war among 
states.” 

The People’s Daily defended the thesis 
that “imperialism is a paper tiger” which 
Mr. Khrushchev had caustically attacked 
on December 12 by saying that the tiger 
had nuclear teeth and it may still use them. 

The East German Communist Party 
Congress which began in Berlin on Janu¬ 
ary 16, 1963, was dominated largely by 
Russia-China split. In his opening si^ech 
Mr. 'Walter Ulbrichl criticised the Chinese 
for launching the “border operations” 
against India without consulting , other 
Communist States, “The border conflict is 
highly superfluous and not in the interest 
of socialism,” he added. Addressing the 
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Berlin Congress, Mr. Khrushchev said that 
all disputes should be settled by negotia¬ 
tion, not by war. On Rus.sia’s policy quar¬ 
rel with China—which he did not name— 
Mr. Khrushchev said that the “supporter.'i 
of the victory of socialism through war” 
were claiming that the peaceful way was 
a retreat from Marxism. This he denied. 
He asked the Chinese Communists to mend 
their ways if they wanted to stay m Soviet 
Camp and said Communist policy could not 
be based on war. He warned that Com¬ 
munism could not win in a nuclear war. 
He pleaded that the fight for peace was the 
“prime task of socialism.” 

The Chinese delegate to Berlin Con¬ 
gress, Mr. Wu Hsiu-Chuan, was greeted 
with jeering shouts when he made a veiled 
attack on Mr. Khrushclu'v s co-existence 
policies. The Berlin Congress brought the 
Sino-Soviet rift to a climax and there 
seems to be no hope in the near future of 
any reconciliation between the two Com¬ 
munist giants. 

The Communist Movement has been 
split into two opposing ideological camps. 
The one led by Mr. Khrushchev advocates 
peaceful co-existence and settlement of all 
disputes by negotiation. The other led by 
Mr. Mao Tse-tung (China) preaches the in¬ 
evitability of war with the imperialists 
and capitalists. Russia says that socialism 
can be brought about by peaceful means, 
such as giving aid to and co-operating with 
neutralist and newly-freed countries. China 
says that socialism can only be propagated 
by revolutions. Mr. Mao says that history 
has not witnessed a single example of 
peaceful transition from capitalism to 
socialism. A war would inevitably end in 
the destruction of imperialism and the vic¬ 
tory of socialism. On the contrary Mr. 
Khrushchev says that a nuclear holocaust 
will destroy both the capitalists and the 
communists. A nuclear war would compli¬ 
cate exceedingly the building of a new 
society on the ruins left after a world con¬ 
flict. Human lives are more precious than 
false sense of winning victoiy through a 
war. 

Russia is an industrially and economi¬ 
cally advanced country. It is now compet¬ 
ing in evei-y sphere of advancement with 
the UjS.A. a nuclear war will destroy all 
the material achievements which Russia 
has built during the past forty years. A 
greater realism in Soviet thinking has 


ovoided the war over Cuba. Mr. Mao’s 
thinking is on these lines; a thermonuclear 
war which could only be between Russia 
and the U.S. would destroy them both, 
leaving China with her enormous popula¬ 
tion and army the master of the world. 
China is an expansionist country, its pre¬ 
sent rulers wish to restore its past terri¬ 
torial, political and cultural glory. The 
doctrines espoused by Mr. Khrushchev are 
a direct challenge to the aspirations of the 
Chinese. Russia is in a way afraid of the 
growing menace of its big neighbour China 
with a population of over 600 million. 
China has already laid claims to large ter¬ 
ritories on the Sino-Soviet border which is 
far longer than any shared by two other 
countries in the world. If China becomes 
a big Power after developing its own nu¬ 
clear bombs, there is every possibility that 
it may start a war with Russia to regain 
the Russian territory which once belonged 
to China. The quarrel between China and 
Russia is deep-rooted, it is only ideological, 
it IS political and national as well. 

China IS a potential danger to the 
world. It is isolated from the free world, 
it IS not a member of the U.N., it has been 
discarded by the Communist Parties led by 
Soviet Union. Naturally, this makes Red 
China an outlaw' and China takes every op¬ 
portunity to disturb the peace of the world. 
The Sino-Soviet split is a good omen for 
the peace-loving free world, but it is too 
early to say that this split will become 
permanent. Mr. Khrushchev himself has 
said that if the imperialists poked their 
nose into their affairs, they would stand 
united once again. There is already a move 
to patch up the split and Russia has shown 
its willingness to talk things over with 
China. Although the Communist world is 
divided now, the general threat of Com¬ 
munism has not diminished. Whatever 
the ideology or the means adopted, the 
goal of Communism is destruction of free 
society and domination of the world. The 
democratic and free nations should always 
remain alert of the threat from Commun¬ 
ism and should not become complacent in 
their readiness to meet the Communist 
aggression. 

Stand Firm 

beside the Jawans 1 1 

... 1 




Need For Vigilance In Democracy 

By SHRI N. V. GADGIL 

Ex-Governor of Punjab 


Discussion is the soul of democracy, of 
real freedom. Democracy is not some¬ 
thing which is chosen for the people but 
something which is their choice. Partly 
democracy is thinking on individual level 
and partly on a collective level. In a way, 
the object to help members to learn how to 
govern themselves; and this is only pos¬ 
sible when theie is real democracy. 

No democracy can be successful unless 
there is eternal vigilance on the part of 
the electorate and everybody elected feels 
that any moment he may be called upon to 
render political accounts. This education 
must be the responsibility of the Govern¬ 
ment as well as the people and tht'ie should 
be perfect freedom, subject of couise to all 
those safeguards which arc considered 
necessary for the .secuiity and .stability of 
the State. But no attempts wore made in 
this country to educate the masses m the 
democratic ways of life. A comparatively 
ill-equipped electorate was asked to handle 
an instrument which required a fairly high 
mental capacity. Yet the three General 
Elections have showm that the masses have 
by and large exercised their franchise with 
a measure of political wi.sdom and caution 
which, to say the least, is remarkable. 

In a democracy, there is no place for 
any communal, religious or sectional minor¬ 
ity, more so in democracy like ours w'here 
fundamental rights are guaranteed and are 
justiciable. Hence, it was a short-sighted 
policy to encourage religious, communal 
and non-political minorities to press for 
concessions. This was done for political 
purpose and, in my humble view, it wa.s 
the greatest disservice done to the Indian 
nation; for concessions once given have a 
tendency to grow and multiply. 

In a democracy, only a political minor¬ 
ity has a right to be recognized and that 
minority also has to function within the 
framework of the constitution of the coun¬ 
try. There was nothing wrong and all the 
cries and prote.sts raised about injustice to 
minorities, communal and religious, were 
mere propaganda. 

Today we are face to face with an ag¬ 
gression by our northern neighbour, the 
brutality, the cynicism and the treachery of 


which have feu’ parallels in the annals of 
history of Asia. 

Many explanations are given about the 
motives of Chinese aggression. India is not „ 
concerned wiih China s motives. A thief 
IS a thief and a dacoit is a dacoit whatever 
may be his intentions. It is possible that 
he intended to dispose of the loot for 
charity or lor other good purposes. Where 
the act IS obviously illegal, motives are 
irrelevant; and, therefore, India is fully 
determined and justified in resisting Chi¬ 
nese aggression. 

More C'oiTuption 

Iinmediately before the present crisis, 
tv o problems were hotly discussed—cor¬ 
ruption and inelliciency in the administra¬ 
tion. It has been generally agreed that 
since independence coiruption has increas¬ 
ed and more so in the higher strata of the 
society. There has been a sense of frustra¬ 
tion and a feeling of disillusionment dur¬ 
ing the last 4-5 years as the largely advert- 
i.s'.'d benelits Ironi the two Plan.s were not 
available for the peoirle. Independence 
naturally meant iioth moral and material 
advancement. With independence it was 
expected that tremendous energies would 
be released resulting in moral and mate- 
iial advancement of the community as a 
whole. It is obvious that what was expect¬ 
ed had not happened and the aspirations 
have not been realized. The achievements 
show a very small dividend on endeavours 
and efforts. 

The two Five-Year Plans may not be 
belittled but surely much more could have 
been achieved had there been firmness in 
implementation and a little more courage 
in formulating the Plans themselves. It 
was expected that there would be greater 
courage and a higher sense of selflessness 
when the whole country was to march to¬ 
ward prosperity but it is a matter of regret 
that with independence the old spirit of 
service and sacrifice disappeared even from 
the ranks of public workers and politicians 
who did so much, suffered so much during 
the period of struggle. Public life is no 
longer a mission but has become a profes¬ 
sion; nobody now talks about its spiritual¬ 
ization and takes its commercialization as 
a matter of no social consequence. Verily 
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the changers of money had entered the 
synagogue and those who came to rule 
looked upon wisdom as a by-product of 
power. Erstwhile workers who took pride 
in living a simple life and mixing with the 
people at large became more and more 
self-centred and more and more inacces¬ 
sible to the people at large. 

The habit of thinking also underwent 
a complete change. The aim now was not 
to accept ideas or consider them but to ac¬ 
commodate persons who naturally had to 
be accommodated in order to keep the rul¬ 
ing party in power. Indeed, the democra¬ 
tic apparatus was there but the spirit with 
which it was sought to be used was not 
democratic in the real sense of the word. 
Critical habits were di.scouraged. Criticism 
of the ruling party or its programme was 
equated with disloyalty. 

There is still, as in the pre-independ¬ 
ence days a ieehng of separateness bet¬ 
ween the admmisti ator and the people at 
large; and the civil servant, barring a few 
exceptions, is still lond oi giving impres¬ 
sion of his pi»wer rather than trying to be 
one with the leeling ol the people. So fai- 
as living of the ingner civil servant is con¬ 
cerned, theie has been no change and the 
Dak Bungalow jnentahty is still there 
though in lessci degree. The political 
authority is naturally w’lth the Government 
W'hich IS responsible to the people but th(>se 
who constitute the top-people in the minis¬ 
terial circles have left all ideas of simpli¬ 
city of life and the spirit of service which 
characterized their lives before independ¬ 
ence. 

The real public opinion is not contact¬ 
ed and it has become a habit wuth some of 
the membe.'s of the luling party to tale- 
the people ior granted. Fifteen yeais of 
power have tii-veloped into their minds a 
feeling of infailibility, tliat they can do no 
wrong. AU'iig with this has grown up tiie 
personality cult, which the Prime Minister 
very rightly condemns and this is the great¬ 
est danger to a demociatic wa^”^ of life. 
Role of Administrators 

The government in any political set-up 
is.really cairied out by the administration 
and unless liio.se who constitute the minis- 
iries are themselves competent, efficient and 
honest, the character of administration suf¬ 
fers to the detriment of the people’s inter¬ 
est. Often what we find to-day is that from 
posting to policy-making, the voice of the 


■ civil service predominates. The constant 
complaint one receives is that lower classes 
in the Government service do not get a fair 
deal whether in the matter of accommoda¬ 
tion or allow'anccs or other conditions of 
service. The position of those who consti¬ 
tute the lower grades in the public sei'vice 
has not changed. As regards members of 
higher services, their prestige continues al¬ 
though their patronage has been affected 
somewhat. Democracy means complete 
elimination of this kind of cla.ss feeling. It 
.should be eliminated to begin with in the 
admini.stration itself. 

Outside the admuiistiation, the class 
feeling is there and the net result of the 
two Plans has been to concentrate more 
and more wealth in the hands of fewer 
people, something which is now conceded 
but so far no remedy has been undertaken 
although prevention of concentration of 
wealth in few hands is oiif' of the objec¬ 
tives stated in the Constitution itself. 
Democracy i.s equality ol opportunity and 
while tribute is ]iaid to it in speeches, docu¬ 
ments and statements, any concrete pro¬ 
gramme to achieve either equality of op- 
fiorlunity or social justice or fair di.stribu- 
tion of national wealth and dividend is not 
earresLly undertaken 11 is line that India 
has accepti'd a planned economy and indus- 
tj'ializalion is one of its mam objectives. 
The way in which the policy of industrial¬ 
ization is being followed leaves the impres¬ 
sion after a careful analysis of what has 
been done during the la.st 12 years that 
risk has been eliminated in fields w'hich are 
left more or less to private capitalists. Pri¬ 
vate capital gets nriority in the matter of 
resources, material and financial. The sys¬ 
tem of licensing has resulted in creating a 
sort of oligopoly in certain industries which 
wc'ie in existence before the adoption of 
planned economy. Collaboration with for¬ 
eign capitalists is allowed and encouraged 
and that policy has helped the private capi¬ 
tal i.sts more than what they expected in 
their widest dream. 

Taxes and Profits 

Taking the ta.xation policy of the last 
12 years, one gets the impression that 
direct taxation is reduced and indirect 
taxation is on the increase. It is openly 
stated that unless huge profits are allowed, 
there will be no capital formation. Before 
independence, a policy of protection was 
followed and it is an elementary proposi¬ 
tion that protection means indirect taxati<^ 
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on the consuming public. After independ¬ 
ence, that same policy continued though in 
different forms under the specious pica of 
a planned economy. The wealth accumu¬ 
lated in the country during the last 30 
years is not the result of any extraordi¬ 
nary skill or extraordinary evidence' of tal¬ 
ent on the part of the business community 
but IS a direct lesult of conditions created 
by the Stale. The aim of the State as rs 
evidenced by the vai'ious statements made 
by the Government and resolutions adopt¬ 
ed by Parliament is establishment of a 
Socialist State One cannot conceive of a 
Socialist State unles important and key 
industries are owned and conti oiled by the 
State. What wc' find today to be Govern¬ 
ment pohey IS to encourage private capital¬ 
ists to start, new industries or expand old 
ones. The picture today is that a few select¬ 
ed capitalists are enabled by Government 
policy to have monetary interest in certain 
sections of the industry and all matters re¬ 
lating to industrial policy are regulated 
more or less in the interest of the.so few 
capitalists There has been, therefore, no 
pro,gross in the sense that the majority of 
people have still to live the same oid stand¬ 
ard of life and the diffeience between the 
upper few and the majonty below is in¬ 
creasing. 

There is no doubt we have a democra¬ 
tic appaiatus but even that apparatus is not 
free frian the jirllueiice of the business 
lobby. It IS, therefore, necessaiy to restate 
once more clearly and categorically what is 
going to be the objective for which our 
Indian State stands. We are called upon 
to sacrifice uni'esei vedly for the defence oi 
Ireedom. That call must be answered. But 
it IS necessary all the same to restate the 
fundamental objective of the Indian State. 
Our Prime Minister has very wisely stated 
that we must not only win the war but 
must win the peace. A statement, clear and 
categorical, as suggested above, is' needed 
to give necessary incentive to the people at 
large and to convince them that economic 
development on the lines visualized in the 
Constitution will not be suspended or aban¬ 
doned during war time. 

Drastic steps needed 

Financial considerations may be ad¬ 
vanced, but if the government is firm and 
determined, it should not hesitate to take 
any drastic action. Dangerous times re- 
ijuire dangerous remedies, an ordinance de¬ 


manding declaration of possession of gold * 
should be issued, and allowing, say three to 
five tolas with an individual, the rest should 
be handed over to the Government when¬ 
ever required in lieu of gold bonds. 

Similarly, crores of rupees are invest¬ 
ed secretly by Indian nationals abroad. Two 
years ago the Pakistan Government issued 
an ordinance making it compulsory for any 
one who has money or investments outside ' 
Pakistan to declare the amount. It provid¬ 
ed that non-compliance would result in for¬ 
feiture and prevention of bringing back the 
amount. The result was that declarations 
were made within a fortnight to the extent 
of PiS. G3 crores. If some such thing is 
done in India, it is expected that there 
would be declaration of about Rs. 200 
crores. perhap.s more. Even adoption of a 
capital io\T^ should not be luled out if the 
country is really earnest, as it is. m success¬ 
fully resisting Chinese aggicssion and 
assault on Indian fieedom. Poor people 
will contribute blood and sweat as they have 
no money; but those who have earned it 
as a result of social circumstances must pay 
it to the State If they do not do it cheer¬ 
fully, the State will be justified in taking 
it by way of taxes. 

In a sense this is a unique opportunity 
and the present difficulty can be exploited 
to reorganize not only the economic ar¬ 
rangement in the country but also the social 
structure which has now proved to be not 
strong enough to meet the needs of the 
new impulses. This is eminently a task for 
the universities to perform. A new leader¬ 
ship has to be built up not for immediate 
purposes so much as for the future reorgan¬ 
isation of our entire society, as suggested 
above. In my view, a university is not a 
place for the retired or the recluse but it 
must be a place full of life and activity, of 
course, in intellectual and academic sphere. 

In the present context of circumstances the 
universities in India have a higher mission “ 
and have a task far more important than 
they have in normal time. New times re¬ 
quire new responses and that precisely iS 
the situation in which universities have to 
act. They have to help create anew philo¬ 
sopher which-will secure a balance between 
new interest and national demands. They ■ 
have to, in a sense, evolve new national 
ethos, a new enthusiasm to work creatively 
and a broad outlook that will transcend all 

(Continued on page 2Q6) 



SWAMI YIVEKANANDA 

By PAMDIT JAWAHARLAl NEHRU 


Vivekananda, together with his brother 
disciples of Shri Ramaknshna Pararna- 
hansa, founded the non-sectarian Rama- 
krishna Mission of sei vice. Rooted m the 
past and full of pride in India’s prestige, 
Vivekananda was yet modern in his ap¬ 
proach to life’s problems and was a kind of 
bridge between the past of India and her 
present. He was a powerful orator in 
Bengali and English and a graceful \vriter 
of Bengali prose and poetry. He was a fine 
figure of a man, imposing, full of poise and 
dignity, sure of himself and his mission, 
and at the same time full of a dynamic 
and fiery energy and a passion to push 
India forward. He came as a tonic to the 
depressed and demoralized Hindu mind 
and gave it self-reliance and some roots in 
the past. He attended the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago in 1893, spent over a 
year in the U.S.A., travelled across Europe, 
going as far as Athens and Constantinople, 
and visited Egypt, China, and Japan. 
Wherever he w'ent, he created a minor 
sensation not only by his presence but by 
what he said and how he said it. Having 
seen this Hindu Sanyasin once it was diffi¬ 
cult to forget him or his message. In 
America he was called the ‘cyclonic Hindu’. 
He was himself greatly influenced by his 
travels in we.stern countries; he admired 
British perseverence and the vitality and 
spirit of equality of the American people. 
‘America is the best field in the world to 
carry on any idea,’ he wrote to a friend in 
India. But he was not impres.sed by the 
manifestations of religion in the wesl and 
his faith in the Indian philosophical and 
spiritual background became firmer. India, 
in spite of her degradation, still represent¬ 
ed to him the Light. 

He preached the monism of the Ad- 
vaita i5hilosophv of the Vedanta and wa.s 
convinced that only this could be the future 
religion of thinking humanity. For the 
Vedanta was not only spiritual but rational 
and in harmony with scientific inve.stiga- 
tions of external nature. ‘This universe 
has not been created by anv extra-cosmic 
God. nor is it the work of any outside 
genius. It is self-creating, self-dissolving, 
self-manife.sting. One Infinite Existence, the 
Brahma.’ The Vedanta ideal was of the 
solidarity of man and his inborn divine 
nature; to see God in man is the real God- 
vision; man is the greatest of all beings. 


But ‘the abstract Vedanta must become 
living—poetic—in everyday life; out of 
hopelessly intricate mythology must come 
concrete moral forms; and out of bewilder¬ 
ing Yogi-ism must come the most scientific 
and practical psychology’. India had fal¬ 
len because she had narrowed herself, gone 
info her shell and lost touch with other 
nations, and thus sunk into a state of 
‘mummified’ and ‘crystallized’ civilization. 
Caste, which was necessary and desirable 
in its early forms, and meant to develop 
individuality and freedom, had become a 
monstrous degradation, the opposite of 
what it was meant to be, and had crushed 
the masses. Caste was a form of social 
organization which was and should be kept 
separate from religion. Social organiza¬ 
tions should change with the changing 
times. Passionately, Vivekananda con¬ 
demned the meaningless metaphysical dis¬ 
cussions and arguments about ceremonials 
and especially the touch-me-notism of the 
upper castes. ‘Our religion is in the 
kitchen. Our God is the cooking-pot, and 
our religion is: “don’t touch me, I am 
holy”.’ 

He kept away from politics and dis¬ 
approved of the politicians of his day. But 
again and again he laid stress on the 
necessity for liberty and equality and the 
raising of the masses. ‘Liberty of thought 
and action is the only condition of life, of 
growth and well-being. Where it does not 
exist, the man, the race, the nation must 
go.’ ‘The only hope of India is from the 
masses. The upper classes are physically 
and morally dead.’ He wanted to combine 
western progress with India’s spiritual 
background. ‘Make a European society 
with India’s religion.’ ‘Become an occi¬ 
dental of occidentals in your spirit of 
equality, freedom, work, and energy, and 
at the same time a Hindu to the very back¬ 
bone in religious culture, and instincts.’ 
Progressively, Vivekananda grew more in¬ 
ternational in outlook: ‘Even in nolitics and 
sociology, problems that were only national 
twenty years ago can no longer be solyed 
on national grounds only. They are assum¬ 
ing huge proportions, gigantic shapes. They 
can only be solved when looked at in the 
broader light of international grounds. In¬ 
ternational organizations, international 
combinations, international laws are the 
cry of the day. That shows solidarity. In 
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science, every day tHey are coining to a 
similar broad view of matter.’ And again: 
‘There cannot be any progress without the 
whole world following in the wake, and it 
is becoming every day clearer that the 
solution of any problem can never be at¬ 
tained on racial, or national, or narrow 
grounds. Every idea has to become broad 
till it covers the whole of this world, every 
aspiration must go on increasing till it has 
engulfed the whole of humanity, nay the 
whole of life, within its scope.’ All this 
fitted in with Vivekananda’s view of the 
Vedanta philosophy, and he preached this 
from end to end of India ‘I am thorough¬ 
ly convinced that no individual or nation 
can live by holding itself apart from the 
community of others, and wherever such 
an attempt has been made under false ideas 
of greatness, policy or holiness—the result 
has always been disastrous to the seclud¬ 
ing one.’ ‘The fact of our isolation from 
all the other nations of the world is the 
cause of our degeneration and its only 
remedy is getting back into the current of 
the rest of the world. Motion is the sign 
of life.’ 

He once wrote: ‘I am a socialist not 
because 1 think it is a perlect system, but 
half a loaf is better than no bread. The 
other systems have been tried and found 
wanting. Let this one be tried—if foi* 
nothing else, for the novelty of the thing.' 

Vivekananda spoke of many things but 
the one constant lofrain of his speech and 
writing was abhay—be fearless, be strong. 
For him man was no mi.serable sinner but 
a part of divinity; why should he be afraid 
of anything? ‘If there is a sin in the world 
it is weakness; avoid all weakness, weak¬ 
ness is sin, weakness is-death.’ That had 
been the great lesson of the Upanishads. 
Fear breeds evil and weeping and wailing. 
There had been enough of that, enough of 
softness. ‘What our country now wants 
are muscles of iron and nerves of steel, 
gigantic wills which nothing can resist, 
which can penetrate into the mysteries and 
the secrets of the universe, and will ac¬ 
complish their purpose in any fashion, even 
if it meant going down to the bottom of 
the ocean and meeting death face.’ He con¬ 
demned ‘occultism and mysticism. . .these 
creepy things; there may be great truths in 
them, but they have nearly destroyed us. . 
And here is the test of truth—anything 
that makes you weak physically, intellec¬ 
tually, and spiritually, reject as poison, 


there is no life in it, it cannot be true.* 
Truth is strengthening. Truth is purity, 
truth is all-knowledge. . .These mystic¬ 
isms, in spite of some grains of truth in- 
them, are generally weakening. . .Go back 
to your Upanishads, the shining, the streng¬ 
thening, the bright philosophy; and part 
from all these mysterious things, all these' 
weakening things. Take up this philoso¬ 
phy; the greatest truths are the simplest 
things in the world, simple as your own- 
existence’. And beware of superstition. ‘I 
would rather see everyone of you rank 
atheists than superstitious fools, for the 
atheist is alive, and you can make some¬ 
thing of him. But if superstition enters, 
the brain is gone, the brain is softening, 
degradation has seized upon the life. . . 
Mystery-mongering and sperstition are al¬ 
ways signs of weakness.’ So Vivekananda 
thundered from Cape- Comorin on the 
southern tip of India to the Himalayas, and 
he wore himself out in the process, dying 
in 1902 when he was thirty-nine years of- 
age. 

Vivekananda, one of the greatest of the 
modern exponents of Yoga and the Ved¬ 
anta, has laid repeated stress on the experi¬ 
mental character of Yoga and on basing it 
on reason. ‘No one of these Yogas gives up 
reason, no one asks you to be hoodwinked 
or to deliver your reason into the hands of 
priests of any type whatsoever. . .Each one 
of them tells you to cling to your reason, to 
hold fast to it.’ Though the spirit of Yoga 
and the Vedanta may be akin to the spirit 
of science, it is true that they deal with 
different media, gnd hence vital differences 
creep in. According to the Yoga, the 
spirit is not limited to the intelligence, and 
also ‘thought is action, and only action can 
make thought of any value’. Inspiration 
and intuition are recognized but may they 
not lead to deception? Vivekananda 
answers that inspiration must nof contra¬ 
dict reason: ‘What we call inspiration is 
the development of reason. The way to 
intuition is through reason. . .No genuine 
inspiration ever contradicts reason. Where 
it does it i.s no inspiration.’ Also ‘inspira- 
<^ion must be for the good of one and all; 
and not for name or fame or personal gain. 
II. should always be for the good of the 
world, and perfectly unsolfi-sh.’ 

Again, ‘Experience is the only source 
of knowledge.’ The same methods of in- 
\’estigation which we apply to the sciences 
and to exterior knowledge should be ap- 
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• plied "to religion. ‘If a religion is destroy¬ 
ed by such investigation it was nothing 
but a useless and unworthy superstition; 
the sooner it disappeai-ed the betier.’ ‘Why 
religions should claim that they are not 
bound to abide by the standpoint of leason 
no one knows. . .For it is better that man¬ 
kind should become atheist by following 
reason than blindly believe in two hundred 
million gods on the authority of anybody. . 
, Perhaps there are prophets, who have pass¬ 
ed the limits of sense and obtained a 
glimpse of the beyond. We shall believe it 
only when wo can do the same ourselves; 
not before.’ It is said that reason is not 
strong enough, that often it makes mis¬ 
takes. If reason is weak, why should a 
body of priests be considered any better 
guides? ‘I will abide by my reason,’ conti¬ 
nues -Vivekananda, ‘because with all its 
weakness there is«.some chance of my get¬ 
ting at truth through it, . .We should there¬ 
fore follow reason, and also sympathise 
with those who do not come to any sort of 
belief, following reason.’ ‘In the study of 
this Raja Yoga no faith or belief is neces¬ 
sary. Believe nothing until you find it out 
for yourself.’ 

Vivekananda's unceasing stress on rea¬ 
son and his refusal to take anything on 
trust derived Irom Ins passionate belief in 
the freedom of the mind and also because 
he had seen the evils of authority in his 
own country: ‘tor I was born in a country 
where they have gone to the extreme of 
authority.’ He interpreted—and he had the 
right to interpret—the old Yoga systems 
and the Vedanta accordingly. But however 
much experiment and icason may be at the 
back of them, they deal with regions which 
are beyond the reach or ev^en the under¬ 
standing of the average man—a realm of 
psychical and psyche Jogu-al experiences 
entirely different from the world wo know 
and are used to. Those exiieriments and 
experiences have certainly lu.t been con¬ 
fined to India, and there is abundant evid¬ 
ence of them in the records of Christian 
mystics, Persian Sufis, and others. It is 
extraordinary how these experu'nces res¬ 
emble each other; demonstrating, as Remain 
Holland says, ‘the universality and peren¬ 
nial occurrence of the great facts of religi¬ 
ous experience, their close resemblance 
under the diveise costumes of race and 
time, attesting to the persisting unity of 
the human spirit--or rather, for it goes 
deeper than the spirit, which is it.self ob¬ 


liged to delve for it—to the identity of the 
materials constituting humanity.’ 

(Extracts from “Discovery of India”) 


NEED FOR VIGILANCE IN DEMOItRACY 

(Continued from page 203) 

petty loyalties, castes and creed, religion 
and region. 

There is always a possibility that when 
the Government becomes crisis-minded, 
civil liberties suffer. One mu.st not forget 
the fact that a free man coiuscious of ins 
fundamental liberties is a better lighter 
than an enslaved man or an ignorant man. 

An earnest elfort to uphold liberties 
and not to allow darkness at noon is the 
most creative and const rue Live ellort the 
citizens can well attoid to undertake for 
SLicccssiul resistance to the assault on free- 
aoru. Tuis IS obviously subject to the sup¬ 
reme need of saleguarding the security of 
the State, the ireedom ot the community 
as a whole and not the security of any 
family oi any person or any class or party 
hov\soever important it may be. 

The criticism must be* well-informed, 
must be balanced and sans malice. A lead 
m this respect can be and ought to be 
given by the universities in my humble 
view. It can provide the neecssary guid¬ 
ance to enable not only the students but 
the common citizens also to develop inlO' 
instruments of effective help. 

Men are normally reasonable and when 
[unctioning in the context ol a democratic 
society, they are responsible also. There 
must be a new wind now not only in the 
society at large but in the university cam¬ 
pus also. If there is ideology in the socie¬ 
ty, there is bound to be an atmosphere in 
which ideology will be honoured in the 
university campus. Today it is not only a 
social necessity but a political necessity 
also that all narrow considerations should 
be eliminated and all social energies should 
bo directed towards one objective, namely, 

to resi.st successfully the assault on Indian 
freedom. ' I li 

(Extracts from Mr. Gadgil’s address at 
the 15th annual convocation of Punjab 
University.) 



India’s Democratic Traditions 

By Dr. RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJEE 


The notmal form of gjncient Indian 
policy has been monarchy, but it was a 
sort of a limited and constitutional mon- 
ai'chy in disguise. There were democratic 
checks imposed by the Constitution upon 
the autoeracy of the king. Firstly, the 
principle of the State' was that its true 
scfvcreign was Dharma or law while the 
king was only the supreme executive or 
Danda whose duty was to uphold and en¬ 
force Dharma. The “Alharba Veda" even 
presents kingship as elective and refers to 
the king's expulsion, lestitution and re¬ 
instatement on the throne. The king had 
to take oaths of loyalty to the Constitution. 

There was a special ceremony called 
‘Radyajna’ by which a depo.sed king could 
get back his kingdom or a reigning king 
the lost loyally of his subjects. 

Ihe ceremony of coronation itself is 
full of democratic significance, ft prescrib¬ 
ed the oaths oi loyalty the king has to take 
to the law and Constitution of the realm; 
foi instance, one of the.se requires the king- 
elect to seek the “Anumati’ or approval of 
the earth, i.e., the mother country. “This 
IS performed", says a commentator, "lest 
she should shake him off (meyam nava- 
dhunvita) ’. He explains that the meta- 
i phor shows that king and country must 
enter into friendly relations with each other 
like mother and son (v: 4,3,20.) It is fur¬ 
ther stated that before the king is seated 
on the throne he must first achieve the 
qualifications of being “Din itabrata”. i.e., 
established in the Brata or vow of loyalty 
j to religion, law (satya) and truth. The 
king lastly is to take the following Slate:" 
“If I play thee false, may 1 lose the merit 
ol all my religious performances and gifts 
of my good deeds, my place, my life and 
even my progeny." (Nnit. Br. viii. 15). 
Democratic Check 

Besides this oath of loyalty to the 
Slate, the autocracy of the Vedic king was 
further controlled by the democratic check 
exercised upon him by his Council of Min¬ 
isters whose advice he had to seek. The 
"Atharba 'Veda” calls them “Rajakrits” or 

1 king-makers. 

It may be noted that India was the first 
country to conceive of the idea of demo¬ 
cracy and to give expression in appropri¬ 
ate institutions called Sabha and the 
Samiti. It was the “Rigveda” which first 


point these two technical terms which are 
always used in the political parlance of 
modern times and still hold as the key word 
of Indian politics. The Sabha and the 
Samiti anticipate the two houses of modem 
legislature, the Upper House of elders and 
wise men of the community called the 
Sabha and the other is called the Samiti or 
the House of People. Not merely that; the 
“Atharba Veda" (V11I,12, 1-2-) calls the 
Sabha and the Samiti as “the twin daugh¬ 
ters of Parjapati," the creator with . the 
implication that the work of creation was 
to be completed by the democratic process 
signified by these terms. The two were 
like the first-aids to civilization in which 
the creation of the material universe was 
to culminate. As the two chambers of 
legislature, they, are mentioned as working 
in unison (Samvidane). 

The Rig vedic State believed in parlia- 
menlary methods, i.e., in government by 
debate and discussion. Gieat value was 
attached to eloquence in debate to which 
the two Houses gave full scope. A mem¬ 
ber of the Sabha prays that he may speak 
agreeably at its meeting (Samgateshu) and 
that other members speak with the same 
voice (“jm ke cha sabhasadha te me santu 
savachasah)." He also prays that he may 
acquire (abade) the collective strength 
(varcha) and knowledge (vijnana) of the 
Assembly as a full partner of the “Sansat.” 
Vital Future 

The main point of democracy is govern¬ 
ment by discussion as stated above, lead¬ 
ing to decisions by vote of the majority. 
This vital democratic fc'ature was known to 
Vedic policy. Thus the Atharba Veda ap¬ 
plies to the Saha the significant epithet of 
Narista which Sayana interprets as “inviol¬ 
able, not to be overriden.” (“Ahimsita 
parair anabhibhavya,”) because where the 
many meet in an Assembly and speak 
there with one voice that voice of vote of 
the majority is not to be violated by others, 
(‘^ahavah sambhuya yadi ekam vakyam 
vadeyuh tat he na parair atilanghyam).” 

Indeed, the Rigveda as a fundamental¬ 
ly spiritual work, a book of hymns, could 
not but have spiritualised politics. It has 
made of democracy a regular deity to whom 
the abstract but highly significant name has 
been given by the Rishi in the prayer ad¬ 
dressed to the deity in the last Sukta of 
the last (tenth) Mandala of the Rigveda 
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That abstract name is “Samajnan” symbol- 
• ising the collective consciousness of the 
whole people, the national mind to which 
the individual mind has to pay its homage 
as the source from which it derives its own 
Strepgth and potency. The word Samaj- 
nana means that this national conscious¬ 
ness is shared equally by all the classes of 
the people concerned and is evenly spread 
among them. The Samajnuna Sukta 
(R.V .X. 191) calls upon the citizens to come 
together to their Assembly (Samghachchad- 
dhvam) and speak there with one voice 
(Samvadaddhvam) cultivating a union of 
minds (Sammanah), of hearts (Sahachit- 
tam), of policies (Samanamantrth), and of 
hopes and aspirations (Akuti) and func¬ 
tioning in a common Assembly based on 
equality as an integral unity and not divid¬ 
ed into groups and parties (Sainitih 
Samani). La.stly, there is a call for 
equal sacrifice in the pursuit of a com¬ 
mon national policy (Samanam “man- 
trah abhimantraye vah Samanena vo 
havisha juhomi: “I call ye to a common 
purpose which ye .serve with a common sac¬ 
rifice). Thus should all live in a happy 
harmony (Su-Sahaasati)." 

The Rigveda emphasises, in this man¬ 
ner, the fundamental factor of a succes.sful 
democracy in the integral union of emo¬ 
tional integration of its citizens. 

Practices 

This Vedic root of democratic thinking 
sprouted forth into the growth of democra¬ 
tic institutions and of regular republics in 
later times. The Pali literature in the age 
of the Buddha throws light upon the proce¬ 
dure and practices of democracy which 
were as necessary for its working in those 
early times as in modern days. For inst¬ 
ance, the . Sangha or Assembly had its 
Speaker called Vinayadhara, Whip called 
Ganapuraka, Resolution—Jnapti Vote— 
Chhanda, and Decision by Vote of the 
majority—Bhuyasika Kriya. An incom¬ 
plete body was called Samagra. The Act 
(Vaggakamma) of an incomplete chapter 
of Bhikshus was considered invalid (Akam- 
mam) and was not to be transacted (Naka- 
raniyam). 

Notice (Jnapti) had first to be given of 
the resolution to be moved (Sthapanam). 
It was duly announced (Anussavanam) and 
passed by three repeated readings (cf. tini 
Kamma vachahi Kamam Karoti-tritiyam 
api ctad artham vadami)” as a Jnapti— 


“chaturthakarma.” Silence at each read¬ 
ing was taken as the Sangha’s consent 
(Kshamati Sanghasya “tasmat tushmim 
evem etam dharayamiti).” 

But a resolution also gave rise to de¬ 
bate, dispute (Vivada), quarrel (Kalabha) 
and even violence (“chandana”) and “point¬ 
less” (Anagra) speeches. To avoid a split 
in tlie Sangha (Sangha-Veda), a committee 
ol the leaders of each contesting group was 
set up to reach unanimous decision which 
was then binding on the general parent 
body. But if it was not possible then as a 
last resoit, recourse was taken to voting 
and decision by vote of the majority (Yeb- 
bhuyyasikena). Unanimity was the objec¬ 
tive to be achieved by all means by solv¬ 
ing the differences of minority and major¬ 
ity through the sub-committee of arbitra¬ 
tors aptly called the Udvahika Sabha, “the 
committee to carry out a decision”. Vote 
was called Chhanda as used by Panini. It 
had to be taken by a polling officer who 
should be above prejudice, malice (‘dosa’), 
folly (‘moha’) and fear (‘bhaya’) and ap¬ 
pointed by a special resolution of the 
Sangha. Voting was by tickets (Salaka) 
consisting of slips of wood of different opi¬ 
nions. Each member was to choose a ticket 
of the colour corresponding to his views, 
and to keep it a secret. The polling officer 
w'as called Salaka-Grahapaka. 

Thus India believed in the working of 
democracy on the basis of equality among 
all its citizens, and in reconciling the mino¬ 
rity by trying to minimise their differences. 
Republic 

After the Vedas, the Mahabharata also 
testifies to democratic developments. It 
uses the terms ‘Sangha’ for a republic such 
as the ‘Vrishnisangha’ under Krishna des¬ 
cribed as Sangha-Mukhya. The working of 
these Sanghas gave rise to the inevitable 
party system. The party was called a 
‘Varga’, called after its head, e.g., Aryan 
Varga. 

The term Sangha also indicated a con¬ 
federation of republics like the “Trigarta 
Sangha” or “Andhaka-Vrishni Sangha”, 
The grammarian Panini who lived it about 
500 B.C. at the latest mentions as an ex¬ 
ample of one of his rules a federal army 
known as ‘Kshiidraka.s’ and ‘Malavisena’ 
formed by the two republics. These repub¬ 
lican peoples known to Panini as Kshudra- 
kas and Malavas, were very powerful and 
militant up to the time of Alexander’s inva- 
(CoatUmed tm itage 212} 



Real Nature Of Chinese Menace 

By ASOKA MEHTA M. P. 


We have irretrievably damaged our 
cause by thinking of the Sino-Indian con¬ 
flict as a border dispute. The aggression 
of October 20 has no relation to border 
claims. The terrible pounding of our forces 
in NEFA was not for staking out some 
border claims but to undermine India’s 
prestige and, what is even more import¬ 
ant, her will. 

The rapid advances in NEFA and the 
decision to withdraw are both a part of the 
tried technique's of psychological-political 
warfare characteristic of Communist China. 
First, you give the enemy a shock, says 
Mao, and make him ‘sweat all over,’ and 
then you show him leniency. These alter¬ 
nations between brutality and leniency are 
meant to confuse the victim’s sense of 
identity. They are meant to ‘soften’ the 
victim and make him pliable. 

Communist China was from the begin¬ 
ning against democratic India. Mi. Nehru 
worked on the assumption that the Chi¬ 
nese Communists would not become intran¬ 
sigent if they are befriended. Hence he 
was ever so critical of the Americans whom 
he charged with ostracizing the Chinese. 
The basic error in Mr. Nehru’s thinking 
was equating the Chinese Communists with 
the Russian Communists. Whether the dis¬ 
tortion of the Russian Revolution could 
have been avoided if there was no cordon 
sanitaire round it we cannot say, but the 
Chinese have sought it and have viewed 
the distortion as the real dynamism of 
Communist revolution. The constant efforts 
to befriend China only exposed the weak¬ 
ness of India in the eyes of the Chinese 
rulers. India’s goodwill was cynically ex¬ 
ploited by China during the Korean em- 
broglio and once it was over the Chinese 
pressure on Indian frontiers was com¬ 
menced. 

The Mask 

So long as India supinely allowed 
China to move along her frontier (and we 
must remember that the first armed pic¬ 
kets of China were caught in the NEFA 
region as early as 1950), China retained 
the mask of courtesy. The moment India 
began to bestir herself in her defence, the 
Chinese showed their claws. As early as 
1959, the Chinese Ambassador in New 
Delhi had sharply warned the Foreign Sec¬ 


retary that India would have to face two 
hostile fronts. The cynical deal with Pak- 
i.stan was put through by May 1962 and 
China was then ready for overt military 
adventure against India. 

The Chinese are not interested in locat¬ 
ing and aligning their common border with 
their neighbours, but are mainly interested 
in achieving a certain power-political rela¬ 
tionship. (if India notwithstanding her 
bitter experience, has failed to grasp this 
point, what wonder if Pakistan, in this 
phase of honeymoon with China, is oblivi¬ 
ous of this ultimate threat?). 

The Sino-Burmese frontier settlement 
was reached and the Chinese did not hesi¬ 
tate to Ignore the cartographic claims of 
over 25,Quo square miles of Burmese terri¬ 
tory. It was implicitly recognized that the 
Chinese maps had been wrong in unwar- 
rantedly incorporating such large chunks 
of Burmese territory into China. But such 
a recognition was forthcoming only when 
Burma modified her posture of neutrality 
in favour of China. It is not an accident 
that in the Sino-Indian conflict, Gen. Ne 
Win has been leaning on the side of China, 
lie is reported to have said that in this con¬ 
flict he does not know where justice resides 
and even if he know it he was not going to 
say it! Buima has been assured security of 
the frontier in exchange for amenability 
towards China in the varied Chinese mano¬ 
euvres in Asia. It was not a settlement 
between the strong and the tractable. 

Generous to Nepal 

In the case of Nepal, China has been 
even more generous. The watershed boun¬ 
dary has been modified, in some sectors, in 
favour of Nepal. In return, Nepal leans to¬ 
wards China and fosters sapping' of good¬ 
will towards India. 

Even behind the recent agreement with 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, which 
has so far remained a sort of secret treaty, 
there are such political motives. The well- 
informed Hong Kong weekly, Far Eastern 
Economic Review, sees in it an effort to gain 
some advantage at the cost of the Soviet 
Union: “In Peking’s eyes Mongolia has 
acquired the status of North VietnEfm and 
North Korea. This involves a certain inde¬ 
pendence of Russsia as well as of China. 
Has China recovered by this route what- 
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ever she may have lost by recognizing 
Mongolia as a distinct nation?” (January 
10, labJ). 

Where nations are aligned to the Great 
Powers as is the case of Pakistan and Thai¬ 
land (with the U.S.A.) and Outer Mongolia 
(with the Soviet Union) the loosening of 
the tie is enough for China to begin with. 
Where a country is non-aligned, China 
strives to make it lean towards it. China 
is likely to welcome Nai Thanet Khoman, 
the Foreign Minister of Thailand’s speech 
in the United Nations some weeks back. 
Therein he has ‘thought aloud’ about the 
possibilities of a neutral Thailand. No fur¬ 
ther heat will be put on Thailand just now 
by China; perhaps even in Laos the moves 
will become cautious. That will be so not 
because of the involvement of the U.S.A. 
in that region, but because such fresh 
thoughts are themselves the evidence of 
the success of Chinese policies. 

It is significant to note that m the inci¬ 
pient conflict between the Soviet Union and 
China in the Communist world the over¬ 
whelming majority of the Communist par¬ 
ties in Asia have sided with China. The 
Russians befriended China more than any 
other countiy. Whatever one may say 
aoout the adequacy or otherwise of econo¬ 
mic aid given to China, there is no playing 
down ol the extent of military hardware 
provided to China. The Soviet Union has 
given China not only IL-28s and MIG 21s, 
but also an early warning radar system and 
ground-to-aii missiles. (In our preoccupa¬ 
tion with Pakistan w’hile we watched 
liawk-eyed at all the help given by the 
U.S.A. to the Pakistan armed forces we 
did not give even a dove-eyed attention to 
the help that the Soviet Union was giving 
to the Chinese armed forces ) 

This great help given by the Soviet 
T-num has not spared her from a Chinese 
challenge to her authority. 

It is obvious that in its conflict with 
India, China is not just engaged in a bor¬ 
der dispute. The deeper political aims are. 
;s perceptive obseiwcrs have patiently 
pointed out, to get India to acquiesce (with 
all its consequences) in the power proxi¬ 
mity (:i.e. might) of China. The power 
penumbra of China must extend to all Asia. 
India rtiust be adjusted into that. 

Firmness Needed 

A Government in India that acknow¬ 
ledges Chinese hegemony, tacitly to begin 


with and overtly in the end, is what is 
being worked for. There is no question of 
overrunning the whole of India and making 
her a region of China a la Tibet. What; 
is desired is a weakening of the will of 
India, of confusing its sense of identity. 
That has already been achieved in case of 
four (Asian) of the six Powers that met in 
Colombo. These four who have already 
been ‘softened’ by the might and wiles of 
China are nov/ acting as the ‘hounds of 
heaven’ to bring India to “the path of 
peace”! Even they will recover their poise, 
and regain their sense of identity from con¬ 
fusion, only if India firmly stands up to 
China. 

So long as our conflict with China is 
given the appearance of a border dispute 
we are providing valuable grist to Mao’s 
mills. The real character of China’s chal¬ 
lenge is not hidden, what remains for India 
to do is to ceaselessly expose it and counter 
it with mounting firmness and faith. 

The Chinese nave been nibbling at our 
frontiers from 1956. Since then till their 
massive attack late last year, thousands of 
square miles of our territory have been 
seized by them. From 1959 when the coun¬ 
try was alerted against the danger, broadly 
the policy of vacation of the illegal occupa¬ 
tion was accepted by India. 

The innumerable Notes exchanged on 
the subject between the Governments of 
India and China (s») voluminous has been 
this exchange that it amounts to 500,000 
words today!) seemed to suggest that there 
was a lack of understanding on the basic 
data, historical, administrative etc. The 
report of the Official Teams, representing 
the two Governments, showed that the mis¬ 
understanding on the part of China was 
deliberate and that its policy was guided 
by the pernicious doctrine of frontier 
dynamism. There is little scope for fresh 
unveiling of facts or unfolding of reason. 
Force majeur has taken over the dispute. 

‘Border Incident’ 

From September 8, the Chinese forces 
swooped down upon India and a well-plan¬ 
ned invasion of our country occurred. It 
continued till the unilateral cease-fire by 
China some w'eeks later. 

For various reasons that have .never 
been explained, India neither broke off dip¬ 
lomatic relations with China nor treated 
the invasion as a declaration of war against 
her. She reacted to the invasion, at least 
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outside the country, as a border conflict. 
Perhajjs for that reason, Parliament when 
it adopted the stirring resolution about the 
defence of “the sacred soil” of India also 
demanded that no talks, even of a prelimi¬ 
nary nature, can take place with ■ aggres¬ 
sive China until the status quo prevailing 
prior to September 8, 1962, was restored. 
The old stand of vacation of total occupa¬ 
tion (since 1956) can be deemed not to have 
been modified if it meant that before Sep¬ 
tember 8 talks were always possible. After 
September 8 talks demanded the restora¬ 
tion of the status quo ante. 

Behind this demand was the adhesion 
to a vital principle. Fruits of invasion 
have to be given up before talks can start. 

It is significant to find that the non-aligned 
Powers mediating between India and China 
have not acknowledged even this funda¬ 
mental principle. Once this cornerstone of 
peace is weakened, no country can be safe 
against'the might of unscrupulous aggres¬ 
sors. In asking India to compromise on so 
vital an issue the whole of Asia, at least on 
the periphery of China, has been wantonly 
'jeopardized. 

The Chinese delivered crippling blows 
to our Armed Forces in Ladakh and the 
NEFA region. Then they called for unila¬ 
teral cease-fire and organized a partial 
withdrawal. If the Chinese do not respond 
to our demand for the restoration of the 
status quo ante and we agree to “cornpro- 
mise” proposals suggested by the “non- 
aligned” (between China and India?) medi¬ 
ators, how do we strengthen our position in 
vacating the aggression? 

Today the Chinese have declared a 
cease-fire unilaterally. They have refused 
to restore the status quo ante helium. Both 
sides can prepare for the decisive show¬ 
down and we know that we shall win. In 
preparing for our self-defence and territo¬ 
rial integrity we can count on the support 
of friendly countries. The simmering fron¬ 
tier will lend the edge of urgency to our 
defence reorganization and effective mobil¬ 
ization. Internally and externally there 
will be a powerful focus for our endeav¬ 
ours. 

Now supposing we accept the media¬ 
tors’ proposals and sit down with China for 
talks even preliminary ones, a certain let¬ 
down of efforts is inevitable in India and a 
far-greater relaxation will occur in friendly 
countries. After all no one can plan to 


rush military hardware where tensions are 
easing. The net result is that we may buy :=i; 
time but at a considerable slowing down ; 
of the defence build-up. 

Aksai-Chin Road 

Then, when the talks with China start, ' 
is there any hope of persuading China to i 
give up the control of tne Aksai-Uhin Road? 

Is that road, that links Smkiang with Tibet 
(and thus greatly increases hostile pressure 
on our frontiers), negotiable as far as we 
are concerned? Sinkiang is being rapidly 
developed as an industrial and supply base: 
the output of oil there has increased in a 
decade from 29,000 tons to over 700,000 tons 
a year; the output of iron and steel is 
120,000 and 60,000 tons, respectively, while 
that of coal is nearly 4,000,000 tons a year. 
Would we like all these (and further ex¬ 
panded) facilities to be strategically linked 
with Tibet against us by making a gift of i 
the Aksai-Chin Road to the Chinese? • 

The talks with China, which will be « 
protracted, will almost certainly fail. The ’ 
Chinese, in the meantime, will be standing 
astride Ladakh. When the talks fail and ; 
we decide to vacate the aggression ( that we ' 
would have in the meanwhile allowed to 
ossify) will we be in a stronger position . 
than today insofar as our ‘non-aligned” ' 
neighbours are concerned? Once the fron- 
tier is frozen with our consent, shall we not 
need a much harder effort to regain the 
enemy-occupied areas? Shall we not be 
blamed for upsetting a status quo, a catchy 
argument where peace is valued over prin¬ 
ciples and even legitimate national inter¬ 
ests? 

There are few fresh arguments to be 
brought up. However “positive” the res¬ 
ponse of the Chinese to the mediators, we . 
know that reason and facts have no value 
for them. As the Economist Foreign Re¬ 
port points out, “China’s spectacular mili¬ 
tary and diplomatic successes of 1962 are 
unlikely to be repeated in the coming year, 
for border settlements have now been 
reached by diplomatic means with Burma, 
Nepal, Pakistan and Mongolia, and impos¬ 
ed. at least for the time being, on India.” - 
(January 3). " 

How do talks help to alter what is “im2«>^ 
posed”? Let us not forget Mao’s dictum, , 
“Fight only when victory is certain, rim 
away when it is impossible.” Talks will . 
not create that context of “impo,ssibility of ^ 
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< victory,” particularly when experience 
; has^hown thatrthe Chinese Communists 
are masters of double-talk. 

Chinese Dictum 

There is another Chinese Communist 
dictum that we have to remember: ‘‘Only 
a long-term war could enable us to utilize 
to the maximum our political trump cards, 
to overcome our material handicap and to 
transform our weakness into strength.” 
The political trumps of the Chinese will not 
be destroyed if we abandon even the prin¬ 
ciple of the restoration of the status quo 
ante. 

To crown the efforts of our “non- 
aligned” neighbours with laurels of suc¬ 
cess, need we consciously incrca.se the odds 
against our Armed Forces in their contest 
with China? 

It is true we need time to reorganize 
and mobilize. But will the time be mean¬ 
ingfully utilized and enriched with the 
needed aid from abrdad by maintaining our 
posture of hostility to Chinese invasion and 
to the occupation of our territories or if by 
agreeing to return to the barren course of 
negotiating with them? 

If the September 8 line was the rock- 
bottom, principle-anchored demand of our.-; 
it may have .some value. If it is accepted 
as a counter-bargaining position to the 
Chinese wherein the “non-aligned” media¬ 
tors discover a via media, we shall land 
ourselves in a deepening morass. When 
the tocsin of war is once sounded, there arc 
certain positions which can nevei be given 
up. The Chinese must not return today to 
the negotiating table, which we had denied 
to them before September 8, with some of 
the gains of the recent invasion and be 
allowed to confront us a.s if we are a defeat¬ 
ed nation. 

Time is not neutral. It has to be made 
an ally, not an encumbrance. Weak diplo¬ 
macy should not add to the gams the Chi¬ 
nese have won with their military might. 


It is generally true of most people 
that the more they know and understand, 
the mor« prone they are to he enthusiastic 
about a matter. —T. V. Houser 


INDIA’S DEMOCRATIC TRADITIONS 

[Cottiinued from page 208) 

Sion of Punjab in 325 B.C. The Greeks 
called the former as ‘Oxydrakai’ and the 
latter as ‘Malloi’. They were known for 
their heroic resistance of Alexander’s cam¬ 
paign. 

It is also to be noted that the ancient 
Indian State believed in self-government of 
the group, the principle of decentralization 
and not in too much centralization of au¬ 
thority, resulting in over-Government of 
the people. Scope was given to the natu¬ 
ral groupings and associations of the peo¬ 
ple, who were left to self-government in the 
spheres of their different local interests. 
This local self-government was represented 
in a variety of institutions, such aS (1) 
Kula (family), (2) Jati (caste or clan), (3) 
Sreni (guild of people pursuing the same 
craft), and (4) Puga (guild or association 
of people belonging to different families, 
castes and crafts so as to represent the 
entire village community). All these vari¬ 
ous institutions were authori.sed to make 
their own laws and settle their disputes 
wMthin Iheir narrow local spheres. 

Autonomy 

Thus they enjoyed self-government in 
both legislation and justice. The scope 
that was thus given to village autonomy 
made up a vast subterranean democracy 
limiting the autocracy of the sovereign at 
the top. The exercise of this kind of self- 
government by the rural people or back¬ 
ward classes in different strata of society 
had the effect of reviving the dead social 
tissues which alone can make self-govern¬ 
ment vital and real. The ancient Indian 
State was practically based upon the self- 
government of the village which was thus 
rendered a source and centre of light and 
life and built up the entire civilization of 
the country. It is to be remembered that 
villages were the abodes of hermitages 
where India thought out her highest in 
these sylvan and serene retreats. 

In conclusion, the lesson of ancient 
Indian democracy may be profitably kept 
in mind in the working of democracy in 
modern times. The ancient institution had, 
for its objective, government by the majo¬ 
rity faced by the minority as a permanent 
opposition. It amounts to the Law of Post 
as distinguished from the ^orce of Law— 
which should be the aim of a human gov¬ 
ernment for which the United Nations 
stands. - 




India’s Foreign Policy 

By SOM SENEGAL 

An effective defence policy presumes a neighbours; our policy towards countrie#' 

• supporting favourable foreign policy. In with a similar emotional outlook geogra- ' 
the context of the new and surcharged phically or ideologically—the Asian count- 
situation facing India from Chinese aggres- ries and the non-aligned countries; our 
Sion an urgent need arises for a reorien- policy toward the big Powers—the USA, 
tation of our foreign policy to produce a Britain, France and the “Western” bloc on 
favourable climate for a vigorous defence the one hand and the USSR and the^ 
policy. Such a reorientation need not “Soviet” bloc on the other, 
seriously compromise the fundamentals of A resolute diplomatic endeavour must - 
the policy of non-alignment in big-Power seek to gather all these to our purpose 
struggles leading to nuclear world war. either in tight bonds of alliance and friend- 
It is now more than abundantly clear ship or the looser bonds of concord and 
that no matter how intense India’s desire is sympathy. 

to contain her conflict with China to a To take our immediate neighbours, 
local theatre, the Chinese design is to press Bhutan and Sikkim must be quarantined 
the fight to an all-out finish. Her latest from Chinese blandishments. At the same 

rallying call to the Communist world and time their confidence in India must be 

Communist parties everywhere to carry fortified vith a sense of this country’s deter- 

forward the tasks set by the Moscow Decla- mination and strength not only within 

ration of 1960 and the Moscow statement of itself but also in defending them. 

1957 and to defend the purity of Marxism- Pakistan must be made to feel that a 
Leninism is a lucid sign of her intentions, turning point has arrived and the stage of 

Whether she can manage to swing the suspicion and recrimination, of memorial 

majority of the Communists the world over wrongs is dissolved in the common crisis 
to her concept of Marxism-Leninism—the and thicat facing both countries with one 
hard line of unending conflict—or whether destiny. Unilateral gestures (without the 
they will prefer to follow the “modern re- appearance either of condescension or of 
visionism” of the so-called Tito clique and submissiveness) should be made to con- 
Nikita Khruschev—the soft line of co-exis- vince Pakistan that India means to secure 

tence—is immaterial. For their part the her friendship and alliance in a spirit of 

Chinese Communists are dogmatic in their equality and sincerity. Pakistan is most 
conviction that their brand of Marxism- sensitive about an Indian attitude (possibly 
Leninism must prevail, even to the extent imaginary) that we consider her small and 

of antagonizing other components of the insignificant, a stooge and a puppet of the 

Communist cosmos. West. We should assure her that this is 

Significance for India 

For India this has an immediate and Common Cause 
profound significance. The unabashed plug- A forthright and formal assurance 

ging of dogmatic Marxism-Leninism is a should be given to Pakistan that Indian 
resolute and unmistakable declaration that aims procured or produced will not be 
the Chinese Communists intend to prolong, used against her. On the contrary, India 
intensify and prosecute ruthlessly the invites Pakistan to make common cause 
struggle against countries like ours whose conflicts to defend the sub-continent 

system of democracy and free institutions rather than allow a situation where each 
is anathema to them and whom they other’s forces are immobilized across the 
bracket in the bourgeois nationalist camp borders. 

of Western “imperialism.” India must face Easy transit and communication faci- 

the awesome reality that the battle is joined lities between the Western and Eastern 
not merely on the field but on every plane, wings of Pakistan should be guaranteed, 
physical, intellectual, economic, political Pooled operations of the Pakistan and 
and ideological. It is also a battle in time, Indian Railways is one step. Landing and 
There are three faces three asnects of refuelling facilities in India for Pakistan 
our foreign policy in the’indi^ChiS col- International Airlines routes operating bet- 
lision: our policy toward our immediateween West and East Pakistan is another 
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Btep. Pooled or joint operation of PIA, 
f\Air India and Indian Air lines Corpora- 
fi tion is still another broader step. This 
^ can be extended later to other countries in 
’ the region in the pattern of the Scandi¬ 
navian Airlines System. 

A peaceful settlement on Kashmir on 
. realistic terms should be sought. If no im¬ 
mediate solution is possible India should 
try and secure a broad agreement in prin- 
- ciple that such a settlement is the common 
desire and that the Kashmir question will 
never be submitted to the arbitration of 
arms. Other outstanding differences and 
disputes, if not immdeiately soluble, will 
also be channelled to peaceful avenues of 
settlement. 

India should propose technical and 
economic co-opperation between the two 
countries within the limits of the resour¬ 
ces available. India should also agree to 
share with Pakistan such technical, techno¬ 
logical and scientific facilities as she has 
and the results of the endeavours there¬ 
from. 

India snould unilaterally renounce all 
criticism of Pakistan’s political and consti¬ 
tutional set-up, abjure suspecting Pakis¬ 
tani motives and consider all her actions 
with sympathetic understanding. 

India should seek to foster and pro¬ 
mote cultural understanding and exchange. 
At the level of radio broadcasting and 
television, India should propose exchange 
of programmes and personnel, exchange 
and development of transcription service^ 
and relays between Radio Pakistan and All 
India Radio. A sub-continental network 
is a future possibility. 

The preliminary contact with Pakistan 
for all these purposes should be through 
the graceful and imaginative gesture of 
sending a senior statesman to Pakistan 
with broad and flexible plenipotentiary 
powers. Such a person should preferably 
be one whose background contains no 
previous antipathic commitment or atti¬ 
tude on the questions of Indo-Pakistan re¬ 
lations or Kashmir, whose sincerity and 
understanding is in no doubt, whose open¬ 
ness is beyond question and whose prag- 
. matism is patent. 

Our attitude to Afghanstan. while re¬ 
taining its overtones of friendship and his¬ 
torical ties, must now discountenance ex¬ 
ploiting her differences with Pakistan. On 
the contrary, we should try and understand 


with sympathy the differences and pro¬ 
blems between the two countries and, at 
best, help, if required, in their settlement, 
or, at worst, refrain from partisanship. , 

Attitude to Nepal 

Nepal is close to us in history, culture, 
blood qnd arms but we have allowed re¬ 
lations to deteriorate. Her position on the 
firing line, as it were, makes things more 
difficult. A reorientation of attitude which 
positively precludes any misunderstanding 
that India overawes, dominates, or inter¬ 
feres must be of primary concern. We 
must counteract and neutralize Chinese 
political warfare which has been parti¬ 
cularly heavy in Nepal. 

Our relations with Burma and Ceylon, 
with whom we are geographically bound as 
partners, need to be improved greatly. 
Burma flanked by India on one side and 
China on the other is in a delicate posi¬ 
tion. Our approach should be one of under¬ 
standing but of constant endeavour to 
secure her in an alliance. 

In our differences with Ceylon we must 
apply resolute determination for peaceful 
settlement with honour. There should also 
be a larger recognition and a more gene¬ 
rous appreciation that Ceylon has stood by 
us on many occasions in international coun¬ 
sels, and her desire for friendly partner¬ 
ship is precious and worthy of positive res¬ 
ponse. 

It has been an unfortunate flaw in 
our attitude that since 1947 we have offi¬ 
cially put on an exaggerated posture of 
being usconcerned in the leadership of the 
Asian continent. That is to say, we have 
pretended that the rise of Communist power 
in China and the establishment of a uni¬ 
fied, strong and Central Government whose 
writ for the first time runs throughout that 
country has not altered the power balance 
in Asia. 

We have steadfastly maintained that 
India is not a contender nor a rival in a 
bid for Asian leadership. This, in a limitedi 
sense, is a correct stand. But, ’ unfortu¬ 
nately, the actual attitude of Indians to¬ 
wards Asian countries has been one of con¬ 
descension and impatience, with a big- 
brother mentality, which has only sullied"’ 
the image. What we ought to have done! 
and still can do is to accept the hard geo¬ 
political fact that we are perforce big, 5iat 
we are perforce in rivalry with China and 
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will remain so, but assert concretely that 
we do not wish or intend to use that big¬ 
ness to impose ourselves on others. 

We intend to use our size, resources 
and position in a common endeavour of 
equal partnership in progress. We are wil¬ 
ling and anxious as much to understand 
and help in their problems with whatever 
resources we can spare as we expect them 
to understand and support our great ex¬ 
periment in freedom and democracy. We 
abjure feelings of political, economic, cul¬ 
tural or intellectual superiority. 

Feeling of Gratitude 

The present crisis has shown that most 
of the Asian countries, particularly South 
and South-East Asian, watch with intense 
interest and foreboding the clash of arms 
and ideology in which India and China are 
engaged and that deep in their hearts they 
would believe with India. We must en¬ 
large tha't attitude by a reciprocal belief in 
them. Countries like Malaya which have 
responded with open generosity should 
feel our open gratitude. 

Our approach to West Asia has been 
friendly to the point of acquiescing in 
evei'ythmg the countries in the region do. 
This has not necessarily gained us friends. 
A friendship based on realities is more 
enduring than one based on sentimentality 
or expediency. 

Apart from geographical proximity and 
geopolitical contingency there are many 
countries all over the world with whom we 
are associated emotionally as nonaligned. 
The compulsions binding such countries 
are tenuous and in a sense negative. This 
crisis has exposed the weaknesses. We 
need, however, to be patient and under¬ 
standing of their intense desire as it is ours, 
that the world should not be engulfed in an 
armageddon. 

Our most vigorous diplomatic offensive 
should be in these countries so that they 
clearly understand the issues involved and 
are not confused by the strident psycho¬ 
logical warfare of the Chinese directed 
against these countries. The Chinese plat¬ 
form of spurious anti-colonialism is designed 
to create one confusion. The projection of 
India as a pawn of Western “imperialism” 
is another. The lesson of the Belgrade 
Conference where India was sought to be 
isolated should be remembered and learnt. 

Towards all the foregoing countries, 


save Pakistan with whom we need to forge , 
organic bonds, the shift in policy is one of 
emphasis, purpose, faith and honesty, of 
drawing peoples together to counter a 
common challenge and to rest in mutual 
security. 

But it is regarding the Power blocs 
that the agony of reappraisal will be in¬ 
tense. The cold, brutal choice for survival 
has to be made impassively with calm 
courage. 

Western Aid 

The USA, Britain, France and other 
countries of the so-called Western bloc 
have responded openly and generously to 
our crisis with their offer of arms and other 
aid. They have done so on easy and help¬ 
ful terms without demanding a political 
price. A more realistic appreciation of 
that'offer and a greater anxiety to avail of 
it seems called for. We have an extreme 
precedent during World War II of so irre- 
conciliably opposed a country as the Soviet 
Union accepting U.S. aid without restraint. 

We need not stand horrified at our 
prospect. On the contrary our crisis of 
existence demands that we should even 
entei a limited alliance against Chinese 
Communism without embracing the West¬ 
ern bloc. Such an alliance alone will 
sequester our fighitng strength to useful 
purpose. Such an alliance alone will hold 
the Communist tide not only for the Indian 
subcontinent but perhaps for the whole of 
Asia. 

The scope of the alliance would be 
first, aid for a build up of the Indian and 
Pakistan armed forces to match the maxi¬ 
mum possible concentration of Chinese for¬ 
ces along the northern border. 

Secondly, strengthening of the Indian 
and Pakistan air forces with tactical air¬ 
craft, with training and, if possible, pro¬ 
duction facilities. 

Thirdly, assistance in establishing a 
Strategic Indian Air Force with aircraft up 
to and including, if possible, B-47s. 

Fourthly, neutralizing of Chines forces 
bv a disnosition of allied forces ringing the 
Yellow ,Sea, the Pacific approaches to the 
Chinese mainland, and the South China sea. 

And, fifthly, a declaration by the USA 
that any Chinese air attacks on Indian cities 
and industrial bases will invite U.S. retali¬ 
ation against Chinese cities and industrial 
(Continued on page 217) 



National Defence And The Third Plan 

BY SHRIMAN NARAYAN 
Member, Flaming Commission 


t There are some people in our countiy 
t Ivho think that the Third Five Year Plan 
should now be shelved in view of the na- 
tional emergency created by the Chinese 
invasion. They contend that although eco¬ 
nomic planning might have been of some 
: use during peacetime, it must be scrapped 
in times of war when every ounce of our 
energy must be directed towards armed 
defence of our borders. This view is based 
on entirely wrong notions about the nature 
J’ of modern defence activities. As our Prime 
Minister has been repeatedly stressing, 
modern wars are not only fought by the 
. armed soldiers on the fronts but also by 
peasants and workers who labour hard for 
increasing production on the farms and in 
the factories. In other words, every pea¬ 
sant in the field and every worker in the 
factory tends to become a soldier in tunes 
of national emergency. From this stand¬ 
point, it is quite obvious that our Five Year 
Plans, instead of being scrapped and thrown 
to the winds, should be strengthened and 
intensified in several directions. 

V/e may have to cut down or stagger 
our expenditure on several programmes 
which are not directly connected v/ith def¬ 
ence purposes. The Thu'd Plan outlays on 
. social services may have to be curtailed to 
some extent m order to give higher priori¬ 
ties for important progiamines of agricul¬ 
tural and industrial production. Alloca¬ 
tions for iiower, transport, communications 
and technical education may have to be 
raised for supplying defence requirements. 
Expenditure on buildings and other foims 
of construction will have to be slashed to 
the minimum. But our expenditure on a 
number of agricultural and industrial pro- 
^ grammes will have to be rai.scd consider¬ 
ably for meeting both civilian and military 
needs with a sense of urgency. The Natio¬ 
nal Development Council which met in 
New Delhi recently has, therefore, wisely 
decided to regard the Third Plan as an inte¬ 
gral part of national defence, although 
after reorienting a number of programmes 
in the light of the national emergency that 
has arisen on account of Chinese aggres¬ 
sion. The Planning Commission, the Min¬ 
istries concerned and the State Govern¬ 
ments have already taken a number of con- 
prete decisions for bringing about such an 


orientation m various sectors of the Third 
Plan. There is no doubt that this orienta¬ 
tion of our planning would be an active 
instrument in strengthening our defences 
and ultimately throwing out the aggressor 
from our soil. 

It is apparent that our armed conflict 
with China would result in great strains 
and stresses on our national economy dur¬ 
ing the coming months and even years. 
Considerable resources will have to be di¬ 
verted, directly or indirectly, towards meet¬ 
ing the immediate needs of the defence 
personnel. But I am fully convinced that 
this national emergency would also prove’ 
to be a blessing in disguise. It is a matter 
for deep gratifacation that the response of 
the Inaian people to the Prime Minister’s 
appeal for unity, hard work and sacrifice 
has been magnificent and spontaneous. All 
the political partic.s, labour unions, educa¬ 
tional institutions and official as well as 
noa-ollicial organisations have readily offer¬ 
ed their sei vices and resources to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India for meeting the national 
emergency with courage and determination. 

Firstly, it is hoped that as a result of 
various schemes of savings launched by the 
Government of India, it would be possible 
to step up our targets of savings and bor¬ 
rowings not only for the Third Plan but 
also for the subsequent Plans. Needless to 
mention that no country can expect to ac¬ 
celerate its rate of economic growth with¬ 
out bringing about larger volume of capi¬ 
tal accummulation through savings. The 
rate of savings in India during the last de¬ 
cade has been quite low and meagre. This 
emergency is sure to result in a higher rate 
of savings in India and this is likely to 
continue over a sufficiently long period. 

Secondly, our agricultural and indus¬ 
trial production would now be placed on a 
war footing in the real sense of the term. 
We have been pleading for a higher rate 
of labour productivity all these years. But 
the results achieved so far have been quite 
unsatisfactory. Concerted efforts of both 
employers and employees during the cur¬ 
rent emergency period are bound to step 
up the rate of our productivity in agricul¬ 
ture and industry, leading to a higher rate 
of economic growth in general. This will, 
surely, be a very positive gain to our na- 
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tional economy in the short no less than in 
long term. Incidentally, it is expected 
that employee-labour relations in our coun¬ 
try would show considerable improvement 
in the coming years. 

Thirdly, the present emergency is sure 
to lead to a proper atmosphere for the 
stabilisation of the prices of essential com¬ 
modities, jnore or less, on a continuing 
basis. In planned economic development it 
is essential that the prices of essential 
goods like food aiu' cloth are kept within 
limits. All the measures which have been 
taken so far' in this direction have not been 
able to show sizeable results. The sponta¬ 
neous cooperation of producers, traders, and 
consumers under the existing circumstan¬ 
ces will prove to be very beneficial in 
controlling the prices of these e.ssential 
articles which enter into the consumption 
of the common man. The resistance of the 
consumers which will bo generated in the 
coming months will. I am .sure, exercise a 
very healthv influence on the stabilisation 
of the prices of food grains, cloth and other 
essential articles in the future. But for 
the present social and economic climate 
generated by the war efforts, it would have 
been a very difficult task to achieve this 
essential objective. In many respects, 
therefore, the war which China has forced 
on us, will surelv strengthen India’s eco¬ 
nomy and the Third and subsequent Five 
Year Plans. 

Lastly, we should not be clear in our 
minds that the piesent period of emergency 
should not in any way deter us from pursu¬ 
ing our goal of establishing a socialist 
society in India. A section of the people 
tend to think that our war efforts would 
compel us to give up our ideals of social¬ 
ism and non-alignment. I am of the defi¬ 
nite view that this plea is entirely errone¬ 
ous. I have no manner of doubt that the 
stresses and strains which are developing 
in the country on account of the present 
war conditions would strengthen the forces 
of democratic socialism and planned eco¬ 
nomy. Our policy of peace and non-align¬ 
ment which is also the basis of our econo¬ 
mic planning must be intensified and noi 
in any way dilated or weakened under the 
present circumstances. The nation that 
shows will and determination to pursue her 
cherished goal in times of crisis is bound 
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to succeed not only in winning the war but 
also in winning the peace. 

(Courtesy;Yojana) 


INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

{Continued from page 215) 

bases. Parenthetically, it must be stated 
that the air distance from Lhasa to Calcutta 
IS about 550 miles, about the distance from 
Calcutta to Allahabad. Similarly an air 
concenliation in Northern Ladakh places 
Chinese planes about 500 miles from Delhi. 
The major Chinese cities and indugtrial 
bases are between 2,000 and 3,000 miles 
from India. 

Use of Bases 

If a U.S. declaration of retaliation is 
not possible, the Strategic Indian Air Force 
should request the use of U.S. bases in 
Okinawa, the Philippines and Japan for 
deteirenf duty. We must consequently also 
Ripply with greater vigour our own tenets: 
“VVe shall judge each issue on merits” and 
‘ where freedom is threatened we shall not 
be neutral” in our attitude to We tern in¬ 
ternational actions. 

Even though the so-called Cu iimunist 
world is riven by a tremendous uialectical 
breach, it would be more than le ilistic to 
assume that there are limits to wlm h Soviet 
assistance, particularly in hardware or open 
alignment, can go in favour ol India. India’s 
attitude can only be to accept such mate¬ 
rial aid as is given, continue diplomatic 
efforts to persuade the USSR to apply its 
greatest pressure on restraining the Chinese 
urge that she deny oil and war material 
which would encourage Chinese adventur¬ 
ism, and secure Soviet non-intervention. 

The Cuban episode gives a po.nter that 
the Soviet Union will plunge into open 
intervention on the Chinese side only in 
the last lesort ol precipitating a global 
clash. Sued a possibility seems remote at 
this moment. But our reaction to the Soviet 
stand should neither be one of extreme 
optimism nor one of great disappa.ntment. 

Alone we may trudge the ha i d, peri¬ 
lous, uncertain and unknown way to 
triumph or disaster. But with a grand 
Alliance Against Chinese Communism we 
may yet in concert go forward confidently 
along only one road—the road to victory. 
(Courtesy; “The Hindustan Times") 



dur Northern Frontier 

BY DK, PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE 


p Our Northern Frontier has posed a seri- 
ous problem since times immemorial, in 
: ancient India, the Sakas, Vavanas, Fahla- 
; vas, Yue-Chikushans and Huns came by 
the north or the norlh-wesi. Oreat Indian 
emperors had to meet this challenge, and 
they did it on the whole with success. 
Thus, the iamous Andhra ruler, Gaulami- 
putra Sri Satakarni, claims to have exter¬ 
minated the “Sakas, Yavanas and Pahla- 
vas” (“Saka Yavana-Pallava nisudhana 
karasa’’ m the Nasik cave inscription ol 
Gautamiputra Sn Satakarni.) Chandra- 
* gupta (Vikramadilya) entered the palace 
of a Saka king who had captured the 
queen ol his eloer brother KamagupLa, kill¬ 
ed the Saka ruler, rescued Dhiuva Uevi and 
married her. (Vishakhadatta Devi Chandra- 
guptam). Skandagupta had to spend twoi 
nights^ on bare ground lighting the Sakas 
wJ 16 ^ Had disturbed the lamily iortunes, 
(Bnitari stone pillar inscription in Ghazi- 
pur district ol Skandagupta 455-467 A.D. 
refers to the Kula-Lakslirni who had be¬ 
come Vichalita), and linaily le-estabJish 
the glory of the Gupta dynasty. This was 
done by war and surely not by non-vioJeiit 
means. 

In Muslim Periud 

Throughout the Muslim period of our 
history the Mongol invasion was a constant 
menace. Our Muslim Sultans and empe¬ 
rors had to light it out. Iltumish by his 
diplomacy spared India the miseries of 
Chengis Khan’s invasion in 12111 , Balban 
had to light constantly against it. And in 
1398 A.D. Taimur Lang invaded India. The 
establishment of the Mughal Imperial 
House was in itself at the outset an inva¬ 
sion. Only the dynasty was far more cul¬ 
tured than that of any other invaders. The 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739 A.D. merely 
revealed to the world a fact accomplished 
long befoie. He broke the spell under 
which men had been regarding a goigeous- 
ly dressed corpse as a strong man. The 
same story was repeated in a diflerent form 
when in the Third Battle of Panipat on 
Januaiy 14, 1761 Ahmad Shah Abdali, at 
the invitation of the Indian Muslims, crush¬ 
ed the Mahratha power and indirectly help¬ 
ed in the establishment of a foreign rule. 

The Briti.sh, by their military prepared¬ 
ness, practical sense in politics and superior 
diplomacy of frontier rectifications, follow¬ 
ed by Lord Hastings, which aimed at not 


allowing any strong power to settle on our 
northern frontiei-s, was never given up. Two 
Afghan Wars were fought m 1839-42 and 
1876-80 in pursuance of the scientific fron¬ 
tier and forward policies that, in a general 
way, aimed at keeping the mountain chains 
behind and not m front of us and to make 
the frontier technically more easy to def¬ 
end. On both occasions the presence of 
two Ru.ssian agents in Afghanistan—Vike- 
levitch and Sloletoff—led to immediate ac¬ 
tion by the Tory Party in England. Lord 
Lytton even said: “The Afghans will like 
and respect us all the more for the thrash¬ 
ing we have given Sher Ali”. 

Great Care 

In Tibet also we find that the British 
had taken the same great care not to allow 
any strong foreign power to settle down. 
When Dorjiofi', a Russian subject, acquir¬ 
ed some influence in Tibet. Lord Cur- 
zun at once acted and Sir Francis Young 
Husband was sent to Lhasa. Even before 
this when tlie Indo-Chinese Convention of 
1890 .settled the boundary between Sikkim 
and Tibet, the “suzerainty of China’’, ac¬ 
cording to Lovat Fraser, was all but ex¬ 
tinguished. Still the Tibetans, possibly 
under Chinese inspiration, attacked the 
British at Gyantze on March 31, 1904. 
Lord Curzon at once sent General Mac¬ 
Donald, and on March 3 when the Bri¬ 
tish mission reached Lhasa the Dalai Lama 
of those days fled. The Treaty of Potala of 
September 23. 1904 was so exacting that the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Brodrick, had great 
differences with Lord Curzon on it. Yet 
the latter had things m his own way to a 
great extent. 

Under the British our frontier was the 
north of Tibet, up to the borders of Burma 
and Afghanistan. The McMahon Line de¬ 
marcated in March 1914 ^ave us the scienti- 
lic 1 rentier on the north-east. Aden was 
our outpost in the south-west. The.se again 
were linked with Singapore, Suez and Gib¬ 
raltar. The frontier and frontier policy 
were realistic and not idealistic. The mili¬ 
tary authorities, who were responsible for 
the safety of our frontiers, had an import¬ 
ant place and an effective voice in the Ad¬ 
ministration, and when a Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, like Lord Curzon. fell foul of a military 
expert like the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Kitchener, it was Curzon who had to leave. 

{Con tinned on page 223) 



Education And National Emergency 

By PREM KIRPAL 

( In this article, Prnn Kirpal, Educational Adviser to the Government of India, 
discusses the various measures taken by the Government of India to reorient 
education to meet the new challenge posed by the Chinese aggression. ) 


As the total defence effort of the 
nation must draw its strength from the 
mental and emotional quality of its youth 
no less than from its physical and material 
resources, education has an essential role to 
play in the present emergency. This is a 
fact recognised by all those countries which 
in modern times have had to engage them¬ 
selves in a total national effort for victory. 
During World War II the financial allo¬ 
cation for education in Great Britain was 
increased substantially on an annual aver¬ 
age of million pounds, whereas the rate 
of annual increase in ore-war years was 
only one. million pounds. 

The importance of education in the 
context of a total defence effort is indis¬ 
putable. Only education can develop the 
knowledge, discipline and loyalties v/hich 
will maintain and strengthen our social 
ideals in times of emergency. Education 
evens out inequality of opportunities with¬ 
out which morale is difficult to maintain; 
on it depends the supply of manpower 
needed in all sectors of national life where 
skill, knowledge and trained intelligence 
count as decisive factors. Above all, it is 
only through education of the right type 
that we can preserve the spirit of national 
unity which the present emergency has 
evoked. 

The Ministry of Education has been 
giving continuous thought to the ways in 
which education can help in the present 
emergency and is changing over its pro¬ 
grammes to relate them more directly to 
the needs of natior.al defence. In doing 
so, the Ministry has been guided by the 
following considerations:— 

(a) Greater emphasis on quality in 
education for which purpose attention 
would have to be given to establishing and 
maintaining adequate minimum national 
standards; 

(b) Greater emphasis on training 
personnel in adequate number with better 
grounding in mathematics and science; 

(c) Greater emphasis on training for 
citizenship in schools and colleges; and 

(d) Greater attention to the pro¬ 

'ii, 


grammes of physical fitness and physical 
well-being of young people and to their 
training in disciplined behaviour. 

The points given above contain implied 
objectives which are common to any pic¬ 
ture of good education whether in times of 
peace or in an emergency, but in an emer¬ 
gency they require more urgent priority 
accorded to them (both in terms of con¬ 
crete action and re-allocation of resources)' 
than might be possible in normal times. 

The National Council of Educational 
Research and Training has prepared a 
scheme foi the secondary schools, w ljigb ia 
designed to systematize extra-cuxflc^tor 
work and focus it on those areas which are 
closely connected with preparation of man¬ 
power for defence and economic develop¬ 
ment. 

This programme for the schools pro¬ 
vides for special attention to science edu¬ 
cation and mathematics, which are basic 
to the training of manpower. This com- 
pri.ses: 

(i) Study of scientific and mathe¬ 
matical principles in their applied aspects; 

(ii) manual work and manipulation 
as an essential part of science education; 
and 

(:ii) giving advanced level courses 
to pupils with special aptitude. 

In universities and colleges greater 
stress is being laid on the implementation 
of schemes relating to research in science 
and technology and accelerated courses are 
to be introduced in the colleges. 

A scheme to introduce technical train- 
nig courses of short duration in secondary 
schools under the national emergency has 
been fiamed and communicated to the 
States in order to meet to some extent the 
urgent need for ti'ained manpower at the 
craftsman’s level The scheme has been 
introduced in view of the present need for 
trained persons required in war industries. 
To meet the demand fbr trained craftsmen 
suitable courses in selected higher second¬ 
ary schools are to be organised throughout 
the country. Of the 18,000 secondary 
schools, in India most have provision for 
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t; teaching science and more than 2,J00 are 
t multipurpose schools. Of these multipur- 
l^pose schools, 180 provide instruction in 
technical subjects. Keeping in view the 
requirements of standards and efficiency in 
training, only the best equipped institutions 
will be .selected and their facilities supple¬ 
mented to the minimum essential. The 
courses proposed are of special duration 
and give specified types of training at the 
trade sdiool level needed in. defence effort. 

. At the same time they will be so basic in 
character that after the emergency is over 
the training can be supplemented by fur¬ 
ther education to bring the individual to 
the higher level of training needed in peace 
time. 

Apart fi'om intensive education in 
science and mathematics and productive 
• work, it IS also necessary that students in 
the sipcondary school.s should have an 
awfirehess of the current problems and the 
emphasis in the teaching of other subjects 
should also be brought in line with the 
needs of the country. For this purpose the 
National Council of Educational Research 
and Training is bringing out a series of 
publications for use in schools and by 
teachers. 

Students in colleges and universities 
are alreadv being fully covered by the ex¬ 
panded m ogramme of N C.C. and N.C.C. 
Rifles. Through preparing the young men 
and women of the country for national 
defence in the pre.sent emergency such 
training will ensure a steady supply of 
mannower to the Armed Forces and for 
a variety of posts in Civil Defence. 

To cover all students at the middle, 
high and higher secondary school stages, 
numbering about a crore, the Government 
of India have formulated a coordinated 
emergenev pi-ogramme of National Disci¬ 
pline and Physical Education to be launched 
with immediate effect. With the launch¬ 
ing of this infegmted programme which 
will cover all students from Class VI to 
Class XT. wastage and duplication of 
effort in piu’‘^uing a number of differing 
schemes will be avoided, as the integrated 
scheme contains the best features of Phy¬ 
sical Education, ACC and the National 
Discipline Scheme. . It is oxoected tha* 
entire coverage will be achlevied when the 
reauisite number of instructors has been 
trained in about two years. 

The National Discipline Scheme aims 


at instilling in the younger generation a 
sense of patriotism, good citizenship, self- 
reliance and tolerance and strives to make 
them healthy both in body and mind 
through a programme of physical and men¬ 
tal training. 

Central schools are to be established to 
provide educational facilities for children 
of defence personnel and of Central Gov¬ 
ernment employees liable to transfer. 
Selected places where there is a concentra¬ 
tion of defence personnel and Central Gov¬ 
ernment employees have been chosen for 
establishing the schools which will cater in 
order of priorit^• to the needs of defence 
personnel. Central Government ser\’^ants, 
personnel belonging to All India Services, 
floating population and other people. The 
medium of in.strurtion will be Hindi and 
English and a common syllabus preparing 
for the examinations of the Central Board 
of Secondary Education will be followed 
bv all of them The schools will be resi¬ 
dential generally and will include some of 
the good features of the public school sys¬ 
tem without raising the cost of education. 

The Central Social Welfare Board 
which is the laif^est soeial welfare organi¬ 
sation under the Ministry of Education has 
oriented its scheme to meet the present 
emergency 

The National Council for Women’s 
Education has through its State Councils 
urged all women teachers to contribute 
whatever they can in cash and kind to the 
war effort. 

Under the scheme of translation of 
manuals, codes and procedural literature 
other than statutory rules, regulations and 
orders of the various Ministries of the 
Government of India, top priority will be 
given to the translation into Hindi of mate¬ 
rial of an instructional nature. 

It has to be realised that a stable source 
for the supply of manpower has to be built 
in the secondary schools and colleges. 

The secondary schools should be given 
the support that is necessary for them to 
organise what is referred to as pre-induc¬ 
tion courses. Pre-induction courses consist 
of those elements in the various branches 
of knowledge which are essential for sub¬ 
sequent training for any profession -or 
occupation. To the extent that these ele¬ 
ments are provided for in the secondary 
(Continued on page 225} ^ 



Emergency Programmes Of Agricultural Production 

BY DR. RAM SVBHAG SINGH 


India today has been galvanized into 
activity by the aggression on our northern 
frontiers To meet this threat, the resour¬ 
ces of the whole nation are being rapidly 
mobilised. The farmer, no less than others, 
has been called upon to quickly enlarge 
his output. 

Already, besides being a provider of 
sustenance to India's millions, the Indian 
cultivator meets the e.s.sentia] raw material 
requirements of our industry Now, he has 
also to contribule to the sinews of war. To 
fulfil this oneious responsibility, the State 
and Central Governments arc extending 
the fullest support to the farmer by way 
of expert advice, financial assistance and 
other requisites. 

Meeting in November soon after the 
declaration of emergency, the high-pow¬ 
dered Nfftional Development Council ac¬ 
corded high priorltv to agriculture, more 
especially to those programmes which 
would accele.-.ate the expansion of agricul¬ 
tural production 

Seven Schemes 

Based on this directive, the Union 
Government have since, among other 
things, imnlemenlod spvon soecifio schemes 
and renhased other nroerammes. The focal 
point of these is areas which are likely to 
yield immediate results and also quick¬ 
maturing crops T^ie obiective is to meet 
the increasing demand for foodgrains and 
of nrotectivc foods such as vegetables, 
fruits, milk, meat and eggs, both of the 
defence forces and of urban areas, keeping 
prices wuthin present limits 

Almo.st the first of these special pro¬ 
jects was the Emergency Programme for 
stepping uo the productcion of X'eeetables 
in the border States. With financial and 
other assistance from the Centre, the State 
Governments of Assam. West Bengal and 
Bihar have imnlemented a scheme to bring 

14.500 acres under vegetable crons This 
comprises 2.000 acres in Assam, near Tez- 
pur and 1.000 acres in West Bengal around 
Siliguri under green vegetables and onions, 

1.500 acres under potatoes in Darjeeline 
district and 10.000 acres under onions and 
potatoes in Purnea, Saharsa and Bhagalnur 
districts in Bihar, 

The crops are being grown in districts 
close to the centres of consumption so that 
the strain on rail and road transport is 


minimised. ' The estimated yield is 32,500 
tons of vegetables. 

Und<^'r this scheme, the Government of 
As.s.am have alre.ady distributed in Tezpur 
sub-division alone 40,000 packets of seeds 
and 1,000,000 seedlings in Gauhati .sub-divi¬ 
sion, The Government of Bihar have taken 
up this programme in 144 blocks and around 
industrial aie.as such as Ranchi and Jam¬ 
shedpur. Thi-ee hundied acres under pota¬ 
toes and 2.000 acres under onions are being 
brought under cultivation clo.se to the 
As.sa.rn border in Rabi season. An addi¬ 
tional 5,00o acres each will bo brought 
under potatoes and onions in 1063-64. 

In Cf)oeh-Behar. Jalpaiguri and Dar¬ 
jeeling in West Bengal, a variety of green 
vegetables are la'ing growm from improved 
seeds promirpd fui'n I’m Indian AgrKtiltltU- 
ral R^'seai’ch '’’n'ditute ,^m()ng other things, 
the Stale GovernmeiU havr> di.stributed 
1,200 kilograms of nea soeds, .5,000 maunds 
of potato seeds aj'P, 50.000 tons of potato 
fertilizer mixture 

For all these projects, technical assist¬ 
ance is being m.ade available and vegetable 
seed .and ehen ical fer'ili-/ers suvaplied at' 
concessional rales Interest-free loans are 
being advanced bv the Centre to the State 
Governments renavabte over two crop sea¬ 
sons for Iho muchaso oF tbo pre-requisites. 
Since irrigation is an urgemt need, about 
1,000 pumping s.^ts have been obtained and 
supplied In the new project areas. 

In Delhi and Elsewhere 

Side by side, the Union Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture have drawn up and 
implemented schemes h'r intensive veget¬ 
able production ii' the Union Territory of 
Delhi and in 40 cities throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

The scheme for Delhi envisages bring¬ 
ing under the plough 20,000 bighas which 
have been acqiured under the Master Plan 
but have not bf'on utilised till now. The 
other scheme is designed to accelerate the 
progress of vogotahh' and fruit production 
in and around 40 cities in India. 

Included in the .seven schemes is a pro¬ 
gramme for intensive rice cultivatioij. Simi¬ 
lar to the Package Programme, this scheme 
seeks to step up rice pi’oduction by 25 to 
30 per cent in a year in 40 selected dis¬ 
tricts spread throughout the country. This 
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> ‘impact’ programme is to be continued in 
' the remaining years of the Third Plan. 

Provision has been made in the Emer¬ 
gency Programme to canalise the enthus¬ 
iasm of the farmers by undertaking the 
growth of short-period crops between now 
and the next Kharif season. The cultiva- 
, tion of catch crops like urid, cow pea and 
mung is being encouraged to make us of 
the residual moisture in the ground and of 
crons like sweet potatoes, onions, cheena 
and small millets or maize with the help 
of unutilised irrigation facilities. 

Agricultural experts have estimated 
that a 10 to 20 oer cent increase in vield is 
possible through the completion of inten¬ 
sive dry-farming practices now being car¬ 
ried out in 100 districts in 10 States in 
which iowar, baira, pulses, cotton and 
groPndnut are growm. Measures are under 
way to introduce drv-farming in 00 million 
acres and for stenning up compost produc¬ 
tion during 1962-63 from 90 to 132 million 
tons. 

Animal Husbandry 

The Animal Husbandrv Wine of the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
has also put through, in cooperation with 
the States Governments, schemes for rais¬ 
ing poultrv sheep, nigpery and dairv pro¬ 
duction in Assam Further, proiects for in¬ 
creasing goat breeding in Assam and Bihar 
and wool grading in Rajasthan are being 
extended. 

On the dairy development side, six 
milk diwing plants, 16 large-sized intensive 
egg and poultry production and marketing 
centres and 50 small-si zed blocks are being 
established in the country. 

Together with the implementation of 
new schemes under the Emergency Pro¬ 
gramme. the Centre, in conjunction with 
the States, is intensifying and rephasing 
Third Plan projects already under progress 
Package Programme 

The Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme, in force in seven districts, is 
being extended to another nine districts, 
thus providing one “Package” district in 
each State. Under the “Package of Prac¬ 
tices” satisfactory increases in production 
have been reported from some of these dis¬ 
tricts. The cultivated Package area has in¬ 
creased sevenfold from approximately 3 lakh 
acres in 1960-61, when the Programme com¬ 
menced, to over 22 lakh acres at present. 


Another similar venture yielding good 
results is the Indo-German Agricultural 
Development Project in Mandi, Himachal 
Pradesh, whose special feature is to develop 
agriculture on “intensive mixed farming” 
lines. The activities include better soil 
management practices, plant cultivation and 
breeding, fruit and vegetable growing, 
plant protection and pest control, animal 
husbandry and dairy, poultry farming and 
pig breading and development of services 
for marketing, storage and processing on a 
cooperative basis. 

Silver Lining 

The overall agricultural development 
position is, to put it modestly, not without 
its silver lining. Quantitatively and quali¬ 
tatively, foodgrain and other agricultural 
production has been continuously on the 
increase. In the last decade, for instance, 
the yield per acre of rice has gone up by 21 
per rent In 1961 rice production touched 
an all-time high of 33 million tons. In res¬ 
pect of foodgrains, 35 million acres were 
under improved seeds in 1960-61. This 
figure is prono.sed to be quadrupled by the 
end of the Third Plan. 

Fortunately today. Government storage 
godowns are full, suoply lines are working 
well and traders are possessed of large 
stocks. Prices, instead of increasing since 
October 20, 1962. are actually going down— 
a phenomenon that does not usually obtain 
in such an emergency A parfT^larly 
hapoy feature is that traders generally are 
implementing self-regulatory measures, 
thus helping the Government to hold the 
food price-line. 

The scope for bringing new cultivable 
areas under the plough in India being 
limited, reliance has necessarily to be plac¬ 
ed on intensive cultivation methods. In 
the food production programmes in the 
Third Plan, the highest priority has been 
given to the utilisation of fertilizers inas¬ 
much as one-fourth of the total additional 
production is expected to be contributed by 
these. The increasing use of new fertil¬ 
izers, such as calcium ammonium nitrate 
and ammonium sulphate, is reflected in the 
figures of the last decade. In 1951-52, the 
supply of nitrogenous fertilizers was ap¬ 
proximately 55,000 tonnes. This was in- 
creas ed to 2 lakh tonnes by the end of the 
Second Plan period. The target of aosr 
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sumption in the last year of the Third Plan 
is 10 lakh tonnes in terms of nitrogen. 

Taking into account the size of the 
country and its large population, the agri¬ 
cultural sector has a heavy burden of res¬ 
ponsibility. In the implementation of the 
multifarious projects, agricultural adminis¬ 
trators may take heart from the success of 
the past. Added to this is the unbounded 
popular enthusiasm created by the Chi¬ 
nese onslaught which we witness now. 

The immediate task ahead of us is to 
channelise this public response into vital 
productive effort. Institutions such as 
panchayats, block samitis, zilla parishads 
and the Village Volunteer Force already 
provide a framework for large-scale public 
participation in development effort. What 
is now required is the evolving of proper 
machinery to utilise these institutions to 
build up file agricultural development pro¬ 
gramme from the village upward. 

We aie, in a sense, at the cross-roads 
of history. Let us keep in mind that agri¬ 
cultural production in India is organised 
through millions of small cultivators who 
are illiterate but not unintelligent. Indeed, 
the Indian farmer of today is the pioduct 
of the combined experiences of past gene¬ 
rations. Despite trials and tribulations, h? 
has emerged a bettei farmer keenly sensi¬ 
tive to his environment. His motto could 
be summed up tersely; "Give us the tools— 
and we will complete the job.” 

Our bare duty, the duty ol agricultural 
administrators and others concerned, is to 
give him the right type of tools to enable 
him to produce more and more from his 
fields. 


OUR NORTHERN FRONTIER 

(Continued from page 216) 

Our defences were, therefore, secure as no¬ 
body had then the audacity to violate our 
frontiers. 

Being awakened now from a dream 
with a rude shock we have a similar feel¬ 
ing as the French Statesman Poincare had 
in 1898. "It is necessary to revise the policy 
' followed for the last sixteen years”, he said. 
If not for^sixteen then at any rate for fif¬ 
teen years, and if not completely then at 
any rate partly. 


Finance For Industry 

A number qf agencies have been set up 
since Independence to provide credit faci¬ 
lities to industries in the private sector 
whose growth is considered important for 
the planned development of the country. 

Such assistance flows from the Indus¬ 
trial Finance Corporation, the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation, the Na¬ 
tional Industrial Development Corporation 
and the Refinance Corpn. for Industries. 

Established in July 1948, the Industrial 
Finance Corporation had sanctioned loans 
aggregating Rs. 84.61 crores till June 1960, 
in respect of 338 applications. 

A large number of industries, including 
new concerns, which are not in a position 
to offer adequate security, but deserve en¬ 
couragement from the point of view of the 
national economy, may now receive loans 
from the Corporation. 

The loans approved by the Corporation 
lor co-operative societies represent nearly 
23 per cent of the total and is an index of 
the assistance given by it to co-operative 
societies in accordance with the declared 
policy of Government to afford special 
encouragement to them. 

The State Finance Corporations assist 
medium and small scale industries which 
do not fall within the scope of the all-India 
Corporation. There are besides other ave¬ 
nues of credit facilities for small industries. 

The Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India, set up in January 
1955, had sanctioned by September 1959 
rupee assistance of a total of Rs. 14.05 
crores to 43 companies. 

The industries benefited cover a wide 
range—paper, chemicals and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals, electrical .equipment, textiles, sugar, 
metal ores, lime and cement works, glass 
manufacture etc. 

The Refinance Corporation for Indus¬ 
tries was set up in June 1958 to provide re¬ 
lending facilities against loans given by 
banks to medium industrial concerns for 
the purpose of increased production pri¬ 
marily in Industries included in the Plan. 

The National Industrial Development 
Corporation, set up in 1954, also acts as an 
agency of the Government for the grant of 
special loans for the rehabilitation, and 
modernisation of the cotton textiles and 
jute industries. 



LINCOLN AND THE DOCTRINE OF FREM)0M 

By EDWARD R. MURROW 


,• Though bom amid revolution, America 
was first governed by aristocrats. George 
Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jetier- 
son, James Madison, James Monroe, and 
: John Quincy Adams weie all educated men 
of letters, aristocrats of bearing and breed¬ 
ing. The southerners among them even 
held slaves. It was not until Andrew Jack- 
son that a man “from the people” rose to 
the White House. But the most dramatiz¬ 
ed man of the people w'as surely Abraham 
Lincoln. From log cabin to the Presidency, 
•from rail splitter to nation builder, from 
common man to leadei ol men: this was the 
legendary route of Lincoln, and it is the 
legend of the leadership about the United 
States that is popularized all over the 
world. 

“Lincoln,” said Woodrow Wilson, “owed 
nothing to his birth and eveiythmg to his 
growth.” This v\as the path of Lincoln. 

Lincoln is justly cclebiated a.s the man 
who kept a nation liom lending itself as¬ 
under. But il tins was his canvas, his 
theme was laigei. 'Jlie elloi L was not only 
to preserve the Union but to pieserve fur 
the world the most successJul ex])ennient 
in free governineiil that history had yet 
seen. He said in his hist message to Con¬ 
gress in July, 18(il; 

. .It is a struggle foi maintaining 
in the world that form and substance of 
government whose leading object is to ele¬ 
vate the condition of men - to lilt artilicial 
weights from all sliouldeis ■ to clear the 
paths of laudable puisuit foi all - to all'ord 
all an unfettered stait and a fan chance in 
the race of life.” 

Free men everywhere, he insisted, had a 
stake in the piesei \ alnaii of the Union for 
that Union was “the last best hope of 
earth.” 

t As early as the debates v\itli Senator 
" Stephen A. Douglas, l,inculn piopounded 
his docti'iiK' of lieedom fui all. He declar- 
' ed that the men in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia were .sjx'akiiig to the whole 
world of men when they enunciated their 
principles in 1776: 

each reached ioiward and seized 

tices” saHsf&V^hesl poslenty. They erected a 
have b^en rep'V"’'; ^'hildrens children. . 

tricts. The cul. ’'•* self-evident 

creased sevenfold^?^ distant future some 

acres in 1960 - 61 , whe.f interest should set 
menced, to over 22 It or 


none but white men, were entitled to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, their 
posterity might look up again to the Dec- 
iaration of inaependence and take courage 
to renew the batttfe which their fathers 
began.” 

Americans, in Lincoln's words, “God’s 
almost chosen people,’’ were then engaged 
in a civil war, not lor our land alone but 
tor whatever land tfie fortunes of history 
might some day smile upon. 

Ol equaJ relevance especially for 
emerging nations today is the very time in 
whicn Lincoln lived. The milieu of Lincoln 
w'as the milieu of the frontier, of a nation 
on the move, ol the growing pains that 
marked its evolution from a primitive to a 
developing society. 

“New nations would be carved out of 
old empires, fabulous new lands would be 
explored and opened up for human settle¬ 
ment, and new stiuggles lor human free¬ 
dom would be won. The old slow-niovmg 
horse-drawn and windpropelled inodes of 
travel would give way to the (new).” The 
liisLorian R. Uerald McMurtry wrote that. 
He w'as describing the America of Lincoln’s 
day. He could as well be describing the 
Africa of our day. 

Amid the dilticulties ol burgeoning na¬ 
tionhood and a pain wracked Civil War that 
near prostrated the republic, Lincoln prov¬ 
ed himself a man ol mighty principle. 
Lincoln had every leason to pcstpone the 
elections ol 1864—the bloody war was in 
its fourth year, he had no assurance of his 
own re-election. But hold the election he 
did. These are his words writ large on the 
pages of history a week after the election: 
“. . .the election was a necessity. We can 
not have free government without elec¬ 
tions; and if the rebellion could force us to 
forego, or postpone a national election, it 
might fairly claim to have already con¬ 
quered and ruined us. . .What has occurred 
m this case, must ever recur in similar 
cases. . .the election, along with its inci¬ 
dental and undesirable strife, has done 
good too. It has demonstrated that a peo¬ 
ple's government can sustain a national 
election in the midst of a great civil war. 
Until now it has not been known to the 
W'orld that this was a possibility. 

But it was a possibility. And the 
world saw it proven so. 

We celebrate this year the lOCth Anni- 
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versary of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
In a time when local problems have be¬ 
come global concerns it seems prophetic 
that this epic pronunciamento on domestic 
freedom had foreign policy overtones as 
well. By making the extirpation of slavery 
one of the main objects of war, Lincoln 
rallied the moral sense of England and 
France to his side. Britain and France 
could then only be unshakably for the 
Union. There was a tide of history run¬ 
ning in the affairs of men even then. 

One century later, the i.ssue to which 
that proclamation was directed is still not 
at re.st. The Negro has gained his freedom. 
He is still en route to gaining his equality. 

The Proclamation resulted in political 
emancipation. P.sychological emancipation 
has been longer coming. And the very 
nature of the Civil War has made its solu¬ 
tion a difficult one. But because the War 
was severe, problems arising from it are 
severe. 

The most important aspect of slavery to 
impress itself on my mind is that it was 
NEGKO slavery. It was designed to regu¬ 
late the relationships between black and 
white. The Civil War and the 13th amend¬ 
ment changed the status of the Negro, but 
the economic and social relationships of 
black and white were not greatly changed. 
Justifications of slavery before the war 
could be applied with equal force and rele¬ 
vance after the war to support continuation 
of the Negro as a subordinate. 

But the change of that relationship is 
inevitably stamped on the events of our 
day. Under President Franklin Roosevelt 
Negro advisers were appointed to the 
Cabinet. Under President Harry Truman 
the seal of the President’s office was im¬ 
planted upon the report of his Civil Rights 
Commission officially decrying the rights 
denied Negroes. In the 1950’s there issued 
a Supreme Court decision that may well 
rank as the 20th century Emancipation Pro¬ 
clamation—Brown vs. Board of Education, 
pronouncing separate facilities as inherent¬ 
ly unequal. And only recently President 
John F. Kennedy announced his intention 
of appointing the first Negro to sit in the 
President’s Cabinet. 

The Negro has come a long way in the 
United States. He will go further. We are 
indeed dedicated to the proposition that 
equality in the eyes of the law is not predi¬ 
cated upon coloiir in the eyes of the be¬ 


holder. This will take time because this 
land is equally dedicated to the rights and 
minority. And it will take place peaceful¬ 
ly because this land is rooted m the soil 
of democracy and calm transition. 

This I believe deeply: There is no land 
where changes so far reaching and so 
affecting the body politic could take place 
in an atmosphere so free of frenzy, it is 
a measure of the strength of a people that 
we do what we must do in a w’ay that com¬ 
forts the conscience of people uith oppos¬ 
ing points of view. 

Saul Padover recently authored a book 
called “The Genius of America.' His chap¬ 
ter headings list the moulders of the coun¬ 
try as they seem to him best to be known: 
The American as Democrat—Thomas Jaffer- 
son. The i American as Conservative—Alcx- 
andei Hamilton. The American as Repub¬ 
lican—James Madison. The American as 
Federalist—John Marshall. The American 
as Pmlosophi'r—Ralph Waldo Emerson. I 
could not help but note thus chapter with 
a simpler listing: The American—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 

(Continued from page 22uj 

school curriculum, the training pi ogi amines 
of various preiessions and occupations do 
not have to cover the same ground and thus 
save valuable training time. 

Productive work of a technical char¬ 
acter should become part of geneial secon¬ 
dary education and tor this purpose the 
facilities fur technical training should be 
extended to cover a large number of select¬ 
ed secondary schools. The Ministry has 
tried to do this to a limited extent and it 
is hoped that much more will be accom¬ 
plished in this respect. 

The measures outlined above are the'-#| 
beginning of a process, that would streng- ' 
then the defence of the nation and also ’ 
effect considerable improvement in the 
educational system. 


Your Careless Woi:d - 
Their Secret Weapon 




INDIA AND NON-ALIGNMENT 

BY JOHN MANDER 

The author, is a former Assistant Editor of the ''New Statesman.” He recently toured 
India. In the following article he surveys the role of non-alignment and shows how it 
has been transjormed by the Chinese attack. 


‘Non-alignment is dead’ — or so I was 
assured, by Indian friends, on a visit to 
Delhi, Calcutta, and Bombay during the 
recent ciisis. Indeed, at that moment' of 
peril it seemed non-alignment was not 
merely dead, but had never been born. 
After all, non-alignment had failed—and 
who has a good word for failure? 

But has non-alignment iailed? The 
Press in most Western countries says so; 
many Indians seem to agree. A few, 1 
know, would disagree strongly. Against the 
view—which 1 was to hear again and again 
—that India would never have been attack¬ 
ed if she had been a member of SEATO or 
CENTO, they argue that it was Soviet mo¬ 
ral support, which would not have been 
forthcoming had India been aligned, that 
compelled the Chinese ceasefire. In other 
words, recent events have confirmed—des¬ 
pite military defeat—the rightness of 
India’s policy. While there is a grain of 
truth in this as fai' as the Soviet Union is 
concerned, it seems to me a dangerously 
complacent view. The real friend of India 
does her doubtful service if he pi’etends 
that the terrible humiliation she has suf¬ 
fered was some kind of victory. Yet the 
self-righteous ‘we-told-you-so’s’ of many 
Western commentators—thought not of 
Western statesmen—are equally inappro¬ 
priate. I shall argue that those who say 
that non-alignment has failed, and those 
who say that it has been vindicated, are 
both partly right—but also partly wrong, 
in that neither distinguishes what was posi¬ 
tive in ‘non-alignment’ from what was 
complacent and unrealistic. 

The positive content of non-alignment 
should have been obvious, though it was 
not always so to Western observers. The 
positive content of non-alignment was free¬ 
dom of action. And freedom of action, in 
its turn, was a function of sovereignty. In 
this sense, non-alignment followed logically 
from the experience of the newly inde¬ 
pendent peoples. Nations which fought for 
their independence were rightly jealous of 
it; they were unusually sensitive to at¬ 
tempts "do influence them. Very naturally, 
they were on their guard against those 
European nations which had exercised Itn- 


perial authority over them. None of this 
.should have surprised the Western obser¬ 
ver. Indeed he should have welcomed it; 
lor sovereignty implies responsibility, and 
the keener a Government’s responsibility 
for its people, the more jealous it should 
be of its freedom of action. In this, after 
all, the newly independent country is not 
differently placed from the European coun¬ 
try that has enjoyed sovereignty for cen¬ 
tal ies. The aim of all Government is to 
employ its freedom of actaan to provide 
for the security of its people. 

I'aii vVarning 

This sounds elemental y enough: yet it 
is often lost sight of. It has been charged 
against Ind.a’s non-alignment policy that 
it was seilistiiy nationalistic. My point is 
that it took too little account of India’s 
national interests. To some extent, it was 
the lofty altruism of India’s intentions that 
proved hei undoing. In Bombay, at the 
height of the crisis, I met a prominent 
journalist just down from the capital: “In 
Delhi,’’ he said, “they only talk about sav¬ 
ing world peace. I’m more modest—I’m 
interested in saving my country.” If India 
had thought more in terms of ‘realpolitik,’ 
and less in terms of international good 
works, she might have taken a less opti¬ 
mistic view of Chinese intentions—of which 
she had fair warning. It is not even a 
question of whether or not Communism is 
inherently expansionist. The point is that 
any nation, jealous of its sovereignty, and 
discovering a vast, newly awakened power 
on its doorstep, would take certain pre¬ 
cautions. 

Yet if India’s mistakes did little credit 
to her head, they did credit to her heart. 
Never has a country been so committed to 
international conciliation and * goodwill. 
India’s was the eternal tragedy of the in¬ 
nocent and well-intentioned: she assumed 
others wre motivated by the same bene¬ 
volence. It was an unreasonable assump¬ 
tion. and she has paid dearly for it. 

What happened to India is important 
enough in itself. But it is also important 
in that it could happen elsewhere, to other' 
non-aligned countries in Asia or Africa. 
What has Just happened to India Is golnf 
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to be carefully studied in these countries— 
though it will not necessarily, as is some¬ 
times assumed in the Western Press, lead 
to abandonment of ‘non-alignment.’ What, 
after all, was India’s situation when she 
became independent in 1947? She had 
three sets of neighbours in international 
politics. There were the Western count¬ 
ries, whom she knew well, and their re¬ 
maining dependencies. There were the 
Communisi countries, Russia—and later 
Chira—who were her close territorial 
neighbours, about whom she did not know 
much but had certain strong preconcep¬ 
tions. Thirdly, there were the smaller 
States of Afro-Asia, mostly newly inde¬ 
pendent like herself. What should be 
India’s attitude to these three groups? These 
were, we should remember, the early and 
bitterest years of the cold war: how would 
India react to the new conflict? The answer 
to this is very relevant today. For, by a 
geo-political accident, the greatest of mod¬ 
ern political conflicts, with which India 
was to become so obsessed, never presented 
a direct throat to the Indian sub-continent. 
It is true that the Indian Communist Party 
tried to ondcr-mine the new State by vio¬ 
lent methods; but that was an internal, 
not a strategic »^roblem. Unlike her neigh¬ 
bours to th-^ East—Malava. Korea. .Tapan— 
or to the West— Persia. Turkey, and Greece 
—India never knew the cold war as a chal¬ 
lenge to her securitv. The threat to her 
securitv came, as she thought, from Pakis¬ 
tan. It was against Pakistan that her 
armies were donloyed. Neither the West¬ 
ern powers, nor the smaller Powers to East 
or to West renresented anv kind of threat 

Thus Independent India felt herself 
immune from the pressures remoulding 
world political alignments elsewhere. In 
origin, this was simply a geo-political acci¬ 
dent, but what began as an accident came 
to be seen as a virtue. It was India’s 
‘merit’ that she had escaped involvement 
in the cold war; if others v/ould do like¬ 
wise, and withdraw from involvement, the 
conflict would be extinguished for lack of 
fuel. This approach made a natural appeal 
to those other nations which, not immedi¬ 
ately threatened, could regard the conflict 
as one that did not concern them. 0^ 
course, it ‘did' concern them (this was the 
moral ambiguity of their position) because 
none of the new nations could be indiffer¬ 
ent to the struggle between Communism 


and the West—and, indeed, complete indif¬ 
ference would not have been a moral atti¬ 
tude. Again, there were material advanta¬ 
ges to be gained from non-alignment—as 
there were from alignment. And this ele¬ 
ment of calculation made non-aligned 
nations’ assertion of moral superiority seem 
at times hypocritical. Still, a State is not 
usually blamed for calculating its chance^ 
—it is rather blamed for failing to do so, 
or for miscalculating. 

Freedom of Action 

India was determined at all costs to 
preserve her freedom of action, and this 
was a veiy great meiit. This, as I see it, 
was the positive moral content of non-align¬ 
ment. The illusion was to suppose that 
freedom of action did not require to be 
based, in the absence of outside guaran¬ 
tees, on a poweiful military capability of 
one’s own. 

As a protest against the formation of 
military pacts, non-alignment was meaning¬ 
ful, but it was also out of date long before 
the Chinese invasion. It was hoped that 
the.se pacts would be multi-lateral in ope¬ 
ration, that American aid would generate, 
as within NATO, an alliance of mutual 
.selfhelp. This did not happen; partly 
because American strength was so dispro¬ 
portionate partly because the countries in 
question never formed a coherent strategic 
unit. SEATO and CENTO soon resolved 
into a scries (T bilateral arrangements bet¬ 
ween the West and individual Asian 
Powers. At the same time, a far more 
flexible view of what regimes were inter¬ 
nally desirable became current in the 
United States. Since ‘non-aligned’ coun¬ 
tries also benefited from Western aid, the 
line dividing the committed from the un¬ 
committed grew less distinct. The burden 
of decision was seen to rest with the coun¬ 
try itself: a country that did not want to 
defend itself could not be defended. A 
country, on the other hand, that had the 
mind and the will to fight back must make 
that decision for itself: should it do so: the 
West would supply what was asked of it. 
Essentially, that is what is happening in 
India now. No aid will be forced on India; 
but she will receive the aid she asks for. 
Others may or may not follow svyt. For 
India, non-alignment has resolved itself 
into the will to protect henself against the 
power that threatens her freedom of action. 
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In other words, what was positive in 
India’s non-alignment—her jealous indepen¬ 
dence—will be preserved; what was nega¬ 
tive—that ‘dream-word’ of which Mr. Nehru 
has spoken—will be abandoned. Or so, at 
least, one hopes. But, from what I saw in 
India during the crisis, I am sure that there 
is now, in Government and public opinion, 
a determination to see that the humiliation 
of India is not repeated. That this will re¬ 
quire great sacrifices is understood; West¬ 
ern aid will be worse than useless if—as 
too froquentlv happens—it becomes a sub¬ 
stitute for efforts of one’s own. 

But what exactly are the responsibili¬ 
ties that India, in this new phase of her 
independence .struggle, will have to assume? 
Understandably, in the days of the autumn 
crisi'-., most people were too preoccupied 
with the immediate situation to look into 
the future But two strategic con.sequen- 
ces seem to follow from India’s new situa¬ 
tion The first, in the field of conventional 
armaments, can be reduced to the formula 
that India must .shoulder all the responsi¬ 
bilities oncf' shouldered bv the British Raj. 
The second fclalos to niiolnr armaments 
and is noliticallv. a pood deal more in¬ 
tractable 

The Bi itish Army in India, of which 
the ; rJian and Pakistani armies are the 
legatees, had two strategic functions: one 
cent'ai, on*' peripheral. The central func¬ 
tion was to .gua'antec the security of the 
sub-continent against territorial encroach¬ 
ment. The old Indian Army was the stron¬ 
gest military loice betw'een Peking and 
Japan in the East, the Ottaman Empire in 
the West, and the Russian Empire in the 
North But since, during the main period 
of British occupation, both China and Tur¬ 
key wore enfi'cbled (Japan became a threat 
only during the latter years of the Raj, 
and Ihon only in consequence of the Chi¬ 
nese emfeeblement). the real challenge 
came fiom the North-West, from Russia. 
It w.as to halt Russian expansionism (not 
Chinese) that the British set up Tibet, 
Nepal. Afghanistan, and Persia as buffer 
States. It WP'- against Russia that was 
played what Kipling in “Kim” called ‘the 
Great Game’ to control the northern passes 
through which all India’s conquerors (ex¬ 
cept the»British) had passed. 

Responsibilities 

How far after independence, did India 


assume these responsibilities? By impli¬ 
cation—since she carried on the tradition of 
the Indian Army unchanged—she accepted 
Britain’s territorial responsibilities in the 
sub-continent. True, Indian planning was 
preoccupied with Pakistan. But the motion 
of India as a great landpower still under¬ 
lay her military thinking. Yet, while 
India’s politicians congratulated themselves 
on their freedom from cold war involve¬ 
ments, the strategic situation was altering 
to India’s disadvantage. Russia, for so long 
the potential threat, was now immensely 
stronger than in Czarist days. China, weak 
during the whole period of British rule, 
was again a first class Power. At the same 
time, the old British strategic sy.stem, from 
Capetown to Singapore, had been broken 
up, and India herself split into two. 

The injplicaiions of this have become 
brutally apparent during the past weeks.' 
India’s potential enemies are stronger, and 
hei potential allies weaker, than was the 
case during British times. Of course, this 
is not India's fault. Yet the implications 
are clear. To guarantee the security of 
the sub-continent in the coming decades, 
it v.'ill be necessary for India to re-assume 
those responsibilities—and possibly more. 
In practical terms, this means above all 
that India must come to terms with Pakis¬ 
tan. It also means that she must even¬ 
tually become the centre of a Southern 
Asian alliance—comprising Persia, Pakis¬ 
tan. Nepal, Burma, Siam and Malaya— 
organised to contain the southward ex¬ 
pansion of Communist China and to prevent 
an unfriendly State from obtaining a foot¬ 
hold in the Indian Ocean. To do this, India 
will require the assistance of the West; 
that is why the sea routes will continue to 
be of the first importance. But she will 
also require the co-operation—in their own 
self-interest—of those Powers whose ‘non- 
alignment’ made them reluctant, at the 
recent Colombo conference, to support 
India against China. This will not prove 
easy. But one motive for this reluctance 
was the calculation that China is likely to 
win in the long run; a convincing demons¬ 
tration that India can resist Chinese ex- 
nansion should lead to a change of attitude. 
If that happens—and one sees little hope 
for the survival of, sav, Burmese indepen- 
denee if it does not—the ‘Colombo Powers’ 
would cea.se to oscillate between India and 
China, tending necessarily to back the 
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stronger Power and combine to form a 
genuinely Asian alliance to preserve Asian 
freedom. 

Nuclear Capacity 

Such an alhance may not come about 
in the near future; but it has logic on its 
side, and would be politically preferable to 
existing arrangements. But the argument 
has, of course, a hidden assumption: that 
China will remain a non-nuclear power. 
Clearly, this assumption is de,stined to be 
proved false within two or three years. 
What should India do then? T must admit 
that I found very few in India willing to 
face this matter. Yet the alternatives are 
fairly plain. If India’s opponent is China, 
then India has no choice but to match 
China in military capacity If China has a 
powerful air force and India a small one, 
as at prpsent, India has no choice but to 
match Chinese strength in the air. If 
China has. let us sav, ten nuclear bombs 
of the Hiroshima variety, then it is neces¬ 
sary for India to have as many It is 
known that India has the necessary eouio- 
ment and expertise to manufacture them— 
though such an effort would be a great 
strain on her resources. The alternative 
would be for India to refrain from manu¬ 
facturing nuclear vmanons of her own and 
shelter under the Western nuclear um¬ 
brella. Puf this would ipvobm explicit 
abandonment of ‘non-alignmeut’ and un- 
re,served commitment to the West. Would 
this be politically acceptable’? I found few 
in India anxious to tackle this dilemma 
Yet it is one that will haye to be faced if 
China’s coming acquisition of nuclear capa¬ 
city is not to panic India into total depen¬ 
dence on the Wes+. 

Clearly, as with Britain's rathei similar 
dilemma over her independent deterrent, 
the problem is a political one. And it is at 
this point that ‘non-alignment’ re-erters the 
argument. For India may well decide that, 
to preserve her freedom to action, she must 
possess a nuclear deterrent against China 
which would not mortgage India’s future 
to any third Power. Unfortunately, hov/^- 
ever, tho matter is still more complex. For 
it is evident that a nuclear capacity suff.- 
cient to deter China—which India must 
acquire, one way or the other—will be no 
deterrent to the Soviet Union. In other 
words, the argument is based on the 
assumption that the Soviet Union will stand 
by her “neutrality” towards India. 
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How far is this assumption justified?. 
This will depend on the Soviet Union’s' 
long-term interests in regard to India and' 
Asia generally. But there are, I suggest, 
two possible lines of Asian development 
which are equally objectionable to the 
Soviet Union. The first is unlikely: it is 
for India to become, in alliance with the 
West, so formidable a conventional and 
nuclear power as to threaten the Soviet ’ 
Union itself. The other possibility is that 
China might so dominate Asia that its bil- 
lion-and-a-half - human beings—well over 
half the human race, eight times the popu¬ 
lation of Russia—came altogether under 
the control of Peking 

ClearP", it is in the Soviet interest to 
steer a middle course between these ex¬ 
tremes. It would seem reasonable, there¬ 
fore, for India to expect an attitude of re¬ 
lative “neutrality” on the part of Russia 
for some time (internal subversion is ano¬ 
ther matter). What she cannot expect—and 
here Mr. Nehru may be criticised for en¬ 
couraging false hopes at home—is for 
Ru.ssia to make a really serious contri¬ 
bution to India’s military build-uo. Russia 
can be expected to tolerate extensive Wes¬ 
tern assistance. But to expect the Soviet 
Union to prmnde India’s air dofence—which 
is wbat, in vic’v of the f^not-mous com- 
r)l«-''it\' of rnodern air defence, is imnlied 
in the MIC deal—is to invent altncrotVie^ too 
boTvilv in optimistic speculation about 
Bino-So''’ie+ animosity 

But if Mr. Nehru may be criticised for 
raising false hopes on this issue, it is my 
’^ersonal opinion that he would seem to be 
correct in insisting for the moment on a 
policy of neutrality towards the Soviet 
Union. In this sense, his policy of non- 
alignment is still sound—sound, not because 
of any .sentimental illusions about Com¬ 
munist purposes, but because the policy 
corresponds to the real interests of all three 
parties involved: the Soviet Union, India, 
and the West. 

E3.5entiallv, non-alignment has always 
been a calculation. What went wrong in 
India’s case was that she miscalculated: she 
mistook the real threat to her security and 
suffered the penalty. Responsible Indians 
to whom I spoke are detei-mined that it 
shall not happen again. 
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which iriako him eligible for appointment 
aa a Juuge of the Supreme Court, that is 
to say, he must have been a Judge of a High 
Couit lor at least five years, OR he must 
have been an Advocate of a High Court for 
at least b) years, OR he must be, in the 
Opinion ot the President, a distinguished 
j a list, (vide Article 76 (1) read with Arti¬ 
cle 124(2) ). 

The Law Minister, as an individual, 
has no constitutional powers to advise the 
I’lesident. lie can exercise his function 
only as a member of the ministry and 
LJiiough the Prime Minister. (Article 74(1) 
read with Article 78). He cannot, ipso fac¬ 
ie,appear for the Goveinment in a Court of 
L.iA'. The duties of the Attorney General, 
(ai the other hand, are specifically defined 
m me Constitution. He has to advise the 
Goveinment on legal matters and also has 
Ui perforin such legal duties as arc entrust¬ 
ed lu him by the President and the Parlia- 
pieiu. (Article 76(2).) Moreover, he has 
the right to address the Parliament without 
the power to vote, (Article 88); and he also 
possesses the right of audience in all Indian 
Couite. (vide Article 76(4).) 

All the Ministers including the Law 
Minister are collectively icsponsible to the 
P niiament which can vote them out of 
office at any time. The Law Minister can 
Iso be removed by the President on the 
aurice of the Prime Minister. But the At¬ 
torney General holds his ofT’ce during the 
pleasure of the President and can only be 
removed by him, acting independently. 
(Article 70(4).) 

Thc.se then are the relevant provisions 
of the Constitution in respect of the two 
olliccs. a cIo.se inspection of which leads 
one to some inescapable conclusions. 

Firstly, the Law Ministership is a poli¬ 
tical office while, the post of the Attorney 
General is a statutory one. The one owes 
allegiance to the political hegemony of the 
parly in power, w'hile the other owes un¬ 
divided loyalty to the Constitution. The 
former has to toe the party line if he wishes 
to survive in office but the latter can afford 
To give independent, and so disinterested,' 
advice. The choice of the former is limited 
to a party man, while the latter can be 
.selected from among the whole nation. 

Again, theoretically speaking, a person 
who has not progressed even beyond the 
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thumb impression stage can become a Law 
Ministei’, but only a person possessing wiur. 
legal knowledge can become an Aitoine^ 
General. It may be argued that no Prime 
Minister will be so berel't of senses as le 
appoint an illiterate man as Law Ministei. 
Such an argument only evades the is;: u;, 
which is whether the party elected In 
power will also necessarily have the b' sL 
legal brains in its ranks. It is a moot poini 
whether men who have reached llie uece:.- 
sary legal eminence will care to join in the 
wild stampede at the hustings, on the rreiv 
chance of being considered for appomimeiu 
as Attorney General, if elected. 

Anotner important point to be consi¬ 
dered IS, what happens when it becomes 
necessary to put in appearance in a Cuuri 
of Law? Will the Law Minister, Keepiiii^ 
aside his political duties lor the nonce, nop 
about the country from Court to Couit' 
Then again, wil not the courts be justiiicd 
in refusing audience to a Law Minister win 
does not possess the requisite qualihcatiour 
of an Attorney General? 

What happens when the Government, 
i.e., the Law Minister, wants independen; 
advice on an intricate legal problem lacing 
the Government, i.e., himself? Will he not, 
under the proposed change, be advising 
himself? Whom should the President con 
suit then, if he wants independent adv i 
on the legality of a measure which has full 
support of the Ministry in power, but abou. 
which he himself has some doubts? Tnen 
again, if the Parliament in its wisdom wcr.- 
to amend the Constitution and confer som-- 
extra powers on the Attorney Geneial, o, 
if it were to enact some legislation within 
the four corners of the existing Constiiu- 
tional provisions conferring some power.i 
on the Attorney General, will such powers 
be exercised, under the proposed set-up, by 
the Law Minisltr, for whom such powers 
were not intended? 

From whatever angle one may look at 
it, it is clear that the two offices have been 
meant to be filled by two separate indivi¬ 
duals of widely different equipment and 
serving widely different purposes. It is 
sheer political chicanery to conclude other¬ 
wise. > 

The Prime Minister’s objections to the 
present constitutional position do not bear 
close examination. It is a curiously speci¬ 
ous logic which, in the same breath, derides 
and upholds a thing, on account of its Bri¬ 
tish association. To condemn a thing, at 


the. s'u.ge, H.s a relic of British times, is no,.« 
, ge.ii .ii Cl all but mere opportunism. For,'."! 
.1 ■ ., -is uiu.’ii a*\hc of British times when’",| 

; i;;on w i.s fiamed, and yet it-.r1 

V, ... c Ur • ■ ; ai'iei mature consideration, 
j. !ie ;i,.. leas'.n behind the proposed A 
.'i,', ■ n . -U' . iLseli wncii the Prime Min--1 
.sir; ;iai Lhv- Government has al- * 

-• Oj.- ...1 leiied on the advice of the '■ 

ir ' because the Attorney Gene-/' 

icii ' I p'lisy man It is a patent ad-./ 
.. - s'>s . ' ii.gard for tne Constitutional ' 
1 u . ' aoat.t it IS ntit always conve- '. 

• n- in power to be pointed 

:'i' ’. ■ iiiiti of its positions and con- 

■- ..i.on.-, no such inconvenience 

' i.s . r . '.ss-.q l;y an yesman! Yet, it is 
' 'S'-- pmpos-e, to provide an irk- . 

■ - ! u-..'-S'-vary check to the unbridled 

1 Bs' Cov^inment in power, that 

■ nc - -u.i-vfiaJ provision has been ■ 
uai.,.. ni’.ed, it has served its pur- 

poir iv j leason for continuing it is 

P.' r-'iie sound. 

i‘. p'.'- 0 1 '. s understanding as to how 

’n-a J,could have been advised 

‘ii.'O ... C.m ibiuLioiiul amendment is neces- 
■■y"v ' ..n i*ave given such advice? 

dv ! , . ; > m in.o repoited statement of the 

P/'U. ■ :ij..u-.r. It could have been none 

ov' ■; ;1). ■! I..C l.aw Minister himself; and 
' . .Ui he CO..Id not have acted 

'"•'r. . r .' v' lhal uifercnce i.s true,—and 
•u- '. ’ '.in‘OS oc' not permit any other 

-'Cii i ;.s one more argument 
v-od change. But, in the 

. ■ ' . . LK'b tainted advice cannot 

-■ uu‘ 'T i.s no consolation to the 

i‘' u 'jciation table to be told 

'"■i* :s after all not necessary 

!)(' ; Mo '‘.u’ bo killed by a far less pain- 
f’d n.-. ib.jo i'pp objection in the instant , 
Cc.-:e ;s a-: mucti to the mode of the propos¬ 
ed change a.c to the change itself. Every 
sane man w-jll concede that the Constitu- 
tic'ii must he amended if a change is abso¬ 
lutely essential. But here the change itself 
is uncalled fcr. 

Tlieic arc vai ious ways of opposing the 
propo-.sed cb‘inge 

There js the parliamentary remedy. 
Livery member of the Opposition and even , 
the more enlightened among those of the 
ruling parly—it is a testing time for the 
so-callecf ginger group within the Con¬ 
gress--can and must rai.se his voice against 

(Continued on page 236) 



The Story Of Cuban Crisis 


One of the gravest international crises 
since the Second World War arose during 
the last ten days <jf October, 1962, as a 
result of the establishment of Soviet missile 
bases in Cuba. In view of the threat pre¬ 
sented by these bases to the United States, 
and to the Western Hemisphere generally 
President Kennedy anriounced on October, 
22, a U.S. naval “quarantine” of Cuba with 
the aim of pi eventing military shipments 
from reaching tliat country. After a leng¬ 
thy exchange of message between the U.S. 
President and Mr. Khi ushchev, however, 
and intensive mediation efforts by the U.N 
Acting Sccretary-Genei al. U Thant, the 
Soviet Union agreed on October 28, to dis¬ 
mantle the missile bases m Cuba under in¬ 
ternational supervision. 

It was announced m Moscow on Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1962, at the end of a six-day visit 
by a Cuban delegation headed by Major 
Ernesto Guevara, the Minister for Industry, 
that the Soviet Union had agreed to deli¬ 
ver arms to Cuba (the type was not stated) 
in view of the “threats ol imperialist quar¬ 
ters"‘against ihat country. The commun¬ 
ique said that the Soviet Government consi- 
deied that Cuba had “eveiy justification 
for taking iieces.sary measures to ensure its 
sccuiily and suieguard its suvcieignty and 
independence," and that it had agreed to a 
Cuban lecjuest for the supply of armaments 
and the services of technical experts. 

Ihe Moscow communique aroused seri¬ 
ous concern in Washington, where it was 
regal lied by U.S officials as definite confir¬ 
mation ol tile eaihest icports of large-scale 
Communist military aid to Cuba. On Sep¬ 
tember 4, alter consultation with Congres¬ 
sional leaders. President Kennedy issued a 
statement emphasizing that the United 
States would use “whatever means may be 
necessary" to prevent aggressive action by 
Cuba against any part of the Western 
hemisphere. 

Three days later (September 7) Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy sent a massage to Congress 
requesting “stand-by” authority to call up 
150,000 reseiwists during the congressional 
recess—i.e. from the end of the present 
Congressional session in October until 
February 28. 1963, when the new Congress 
would have been convened. 

A Dill conferring the necessary mobil¬ 
ization powei's on President Kennedy was 
passed by the Senate on September 14, 


without opposition, and by the House of 
Representatives on September 24, by ,342 
votes to 13. 

The Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees unanimously 
ajjpiuved on September !§, a joint resolu¬ 
tion expres-siiig the determination of the 
United Stales to use all means, “including 
Liic use of arms,” to prevent the “Marxist- 
IjemiiisL regime in Cuba from extending by 
force or tlireat of force its aggressive or 
subversive activities” to any part of the 
Western hemisphere. The resolution— 
dialtcd in collaboration with the State 
Deijartmi.'iit, and accepted by the Adminis¬ 
tration-was intended as a demonstration 
of American Unity, and was similar to the 
Congressional resolution of 1954 warning 
Communist China against any aggression 
against the Nationalist Government in 
Formosa. 

ff'he Senate adopted the resolution on 
Septeinbei 20, by 86 votes to one—the sole 
dissentient being Senator Winston L. 
Pruudy (Republican, Vermont), who held 
that its language was not sufficiently 
strong. The House of Representatives 
adopted the resolution on September 26, by 
384 votes to seven, the dissenting votes 
being cast for the same reason. 

The Tass Agency, on behalf of the 
Soviet Government, issued a lengthy state¬ 
ment on September 11, denouncing the U.S. 
Governments’ attitude towards Cuba, ac¬ 
cusing the United States of preparing an 
“act of aggiession” against that country, 
and giving a warning that any attack on 
Cuba “will be the beginning of the unleash¬ 
ing of war.” The statement also denounced 
President Kennedy’s action in requesting 
authority for the call-up of 150,000 reserv¬ 
ists, and said that the Soviet Defence Min¬ 
istry had been instructed to “take all mea¬ 
sures” to raise the Soviet armed forces to 
“peak military preparedness.” 

In a Havana broadcast on September 
25, Dr, Fidel Castro announced that the 
Soviet Union would build a port in Cuba 
as a base for its Atlantic fishing fleet, at a 
cost of 12.000,000 pesos (about £4,285,000 at 
the official rate of exchange). Broadcast* 
ing after the signing of a contract with the 
Soviet Minister of Fisheries, Mr, Alexander 
Ishkov, Dr. Castro said that the U.S.S.R. 
would use the port under a 10-year con¬ 
tract, which, however, .“will surely conti- 
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nue much longer than 10 years;” that it 
would include wharves, repair shops, a 
floating dock, oil storage facilities, and 
radio installations. He added that the new 
port would make it unnecessary for the 
Soviet fishing fleet in the Atlantic to return 
home for repairs and overhaul, and would 
greatly assist Cuba in building up her own 
fishing industry. 

The agreement aroused renewed con¬ 
cern and anxiety in the United States, 
where Defence Department officials point¬ 
ed out that the new port might be used for 
military purposes e.g. to support Soviet 
submarines or trawlers observing U.S, 
movements in the Caribbean. 

In a dramatic broadcast to the Ameri¬ 
can people on the evening of October 22, 
President Kennedy disclosed that the U.S, 
Government had unmistakable evidence of 
the installation in Cuba of Soviet missile 
sites capable of delivering nuclear war¬ 
heads to large areas of the United States 
and Central America; moreover, additional 
and still incomplete missile sites appeared 
to be designed for missiles travellmg over 
twice as far, and bringing into their range 
the whole of the Western Hemisphere from 
northern Canada to Peru. To counter this 
threat, the U.S. Government had decided 
to impose a “strict quarantine on all offen¬ 
sive military equipment under shipment to 
Cuba,” whereby all ships of whatever* na¬ 
tion bound for Cuba would be tumed back 
if they were found to have cargoes of offen¬ 
sive weapons on board. Further, the United 
States would continue and increase the 
“close surveillance of the military build-up 
in Cuba”; regard any nuclear missile 
launched from Cuba against any nation in 
the Western Hemisphere as a Soviet attack 
on the United States, involving” a full re¬ 
taliatory response upon the Soviet Union”; 
and continue the quarantine of Cuba until 
Soviet missile bases in that country had 
been removed under U.N. supervision. Fin¬ 
ally, President Kennedy called on Mr. 
(Khrushchev to “eliminate the reckless and 
provocative threat to peace” represented 
by the Soviet nuclear bases in Cuba, and 
to “join in an historic effort to end the 
perilous arms race and transform the his¬ 
tory of man.” 

In Moscow, the Tass Agency announc¬ 
ed that the Soviet Government had can¬ 
celled all leave in the armed forces and 
halted the release of older age-groups from 
xocl»t, submarine, and anti-aircri^ units, 


following a ministerial meeting attended | 
by Marshal Malinovsky, the Defence Min* ) 
ister. It was also announced that the C.-‘: 
in-C. of the Warsaw Pact forces, Marshal 
Grechko, had consulted with officers of tl» ' 
other members of the alliance and outlin¬ 
ed measures to raise the “military pre-- 
paredness” of the Warsaw Pact countries. ■ 

At tne same time the Soviet Govern- , 
ment issued a a,0UU-word statement de-'! 
nounemg tne American “blockade” of Cuba' 
as an “act of piracy” and an “unheard-<rf! 
violation of international law;” accusing 
the United States of "taking a step towards 
unleashing a thermo-nuclear world war”; 
and asserting that Soviet arms supplied tp 
Cuba were solely for "defensive” purposes." 

In Washington, President Kennedy issu¬ 
ed a proclamation on the “interdiction of 
the delivery of offensive weapons to Cuba,” 
which was transmitted to all U.S. diploma¬ 
tic missions overseas for immediate pre¬ 
sentation to other Governments. After an¬ 
nouncing that the U.S. armed forces had 
been instructed, as from “2 p.m. Greenwich 
time October 24,” to “interdict the delivery, 
of offensive weapons and associated mate¬ 
rial to Cuba.” 

In Cuba itself it was announced that 
Dr. Castro had ordered the moDilization of 
the Cuban armed forces shortly before Pre¬ 
sident Kennedy’s broadcast, that the entire 
nation was on a war footing, and that all 
Cuban forces had been ordered to battle 
stations. A Havana broadcast said that 
“hundreds of thousands” of men had been 
mobilized in a few hours and that “the 
heroic defenders of the revolution, the lead¬ 
ers of the revolution, and the entire Gov¬ 
ernment are at their posts and ready to 
die in defence of the homeland.” 

As announced by President Kennedy, 
the U.S. naval quarantine of Cuba, went 
into force on October 24; it was carried 
out by a task force of aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, and destroyers under command of 
Vice-Admiral Alfred G. Ward, supported 
by land-based reconnaissance planes. A 
Pentagon statement the same evening said 
that no vessels had as yet been intercepted 
and that some Communist-bloc ships stea¬ 
ming to'wards the island had apparently 
changed course, though others were stiU 
proceeding towards the island. (Mr. 
McNamara, the Defence Secretary, had 
previously announced that some 25 Com¬ 
munist-bloc ships were en route for Cuba.)' 
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I Intense military activity was reported from 
f southern Florida, where large-scale con- 
j;-centration of troops, marines, and air per- 
j; sonnei was leported to be in progress; the 
.. U.S. authorities gave no details of military 
movements but it was announced that the 
Strategic Air Command had cancelled leave 
for all air and ground crews. 

The U.b. tiovernnient released aerial re¬ 
connaissance pnoiographs taKen over Cuba 
. Dy U.o. planes fpiesumably U-2s) which, as 
pointed out Oy oincials in Washington, 
aitoraed conclusive proof of the presence 
oi boviet missiles and aircraft. These 
photographs (published in Washington, as 
well as in Tonuon and other Allied capitals) 
showed ihe presence of three mam cate¬ 
gories oi S'wiet equipment—manned air- 
cralt, surlace-to-air guided missiles, and 
medium-range ballistic missiles—as well as 
launching sites. The Defence Department 
reported that there were eight to 10 rocket 
bases in Cuba, each base having about four 
missile launchers. 

At the United Nations there was in¬ 
tense behind-the-scenes activity by some 
40 "uncommitted” countries h) evolve some 
sort of compromise acceptable to both the 
U.S.A. and the U.SSR and thereby to re¬ 
duce the international tension; a seven- 
member committee representing these 
countries, headed by Mr Zenon Rossides 
(Cyprus), had a long private meeting with 
U Thant. Tlie Acting Sect eta ry-General 
had meanwhile had separati' discussions 
with Mr. vSlevenson and Mr. Zorin and 
sent identical messages to President Ken¬ 
nedy and Mr Khrushchev suggesting a 
“truce” of two or three weeks for nego¬ 
tiations, during which the U.S.A .should 
suspend its quarantine of Cuba and the 
, Soviet Union should suspend all arms 
shipments to that country. U Thant also 
appealed to the Cuban Government to sus¬ 
pend” the construction and development of 
major military facilities and installations” 
during the period of negotiations. 

The first inteieeplion by U.S. naval 
units blockading Cuba occurred on October 
25—a Soviet tanker \\'hich was allowed to 
proceed alter it hod been a.scertained that 
.she was not carrying offensive weapons. 

Tlie Cuban crisis worsened with an 
announcement from the White House on 
October 26 that the development of Soviet 
missile base.s in Cuba was proceeding at a 
rapid pace, with the apparent objective of 
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“achieving a full operalioha'l capaloility as 
soon as possible.” 

Tne (J.S. Navy made its first physical 
interception of the blockade when two 
American destroyers stopped the s.s. Maru- 
cia, a 7,200-ton Lebanese cargo ship char¬ 
tered by the Soviet Union and bound for 
Havana. The vessel was boarded and sear¬ 
ched 180 miles north-east of Nassau (Baha¬ 
mas) and about 350 miles from the Cuban 
coast, but was found to have no prohibited 
material on board; the master and crew 
were co-operative and the Marucia was 
allowed to proceed to Havana with her 
cargo of sulphur, paper, and lorries. 

At the United Nations, U Thant had 
piivate and separate conferences with Mr. 
Stevenson. Mr. Zorin, and Dr. Garcia-In- 
chauslegui. In the evening of October 26, 
the Acting Secretary-General sent a fur¬ 
ther message to Mr. Khrushchev expressing 
“grave concern” lest Soviet ships already on 
their way to Cuba “might challenge the 
quarantine imposed by the United States 
and produce a confrontation at .sea between 
Soviet ships and U.S. vessels, which could 
lead to an aggravation of the situation 
(and) destioy any possibility of the dis¬ 
cussions I have suggested as a prelude to 
negotiations on a peaceful settlement.” U. 
Thant also sent a second message to Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy; its text was not made pub¬ 
lic but it was also understood to have 
stressed the dangers of a “confrontation” 
between American and Soviet vessels on, 
the high seas. 

Both Mr. Khru.shchcv and President 
Kennedy sent immediate replies to U 
Thant’s appeals. The Soviet Prime Minis¬ 
ter said that he agreed with the Secretary- 
General’s request and had ordered Russian 
vessels to stay out of the interception area 
as a “pinely temporary move” which could 
not “under the circumstances” be of long 
duration. President Kennedy gave a simi¬ 
lar assurance that U.S. ships would do 
everything possible to avoid a confronta¬ 
tion with Soviet vc.s.sels if the latter stayed 
out of the interception area; at the same 
time he drew U Thant’s attention to the 
fact that work on the Soviet missile bases 
in Cuba was “still continuing,” as described 
in the White House statement. 

Mr. Khrushchev sent a private letter to 
President Kennedy on October 26, which 
w’as not made public; it was understood to 
have offered the removal of Soviet missiles 
from Cuba if the United States discontinu- 
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ed its naval quarantine and gave assur¬ 
ances against an invasion of Cuba. 

Mr. Khrushchev sent on October 27, 
another letter to President Kennedy, word¬ 
ed in moderate terms, in which he said 
that the U.S. Government’s understandable 
concern for the security of the United 
States was paralleled by the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment’s equal concern for the security of 
the U.S.S.R., in view of the presence of 
American missile bases in Turkey. He 
therefore proposed: (1) that the Soviet 
Government should remove from Cuba 
“those means which you regard as offen¬ 
sive,” and make a declaration to this effect 
to the United Nations; (2) that the U.S.A. 
should “remove its similar means from 
Turkey” and make a corresponding pledge; 
(3) that ihe fulfilment of these pledged 
should be checked by on-the-spot inspection 
by representatives of the Security Council. 

In Washington, the text was published 
of President Kennedy's reply to Mr. Khrus- 
chev’s letter of October 26 (i.e the Soviet 
Premier’s unpublished letter of that date, 
not the letter sent on October 27). The 
President welcomed Mr. Khrushchev’s 
desire for a prompt solution of the crisis, 
and agreed to his proposals that Soviet 
weapons systems should be withdrawn from 
Cuba under international inspection and 
that the U.S.A. should remove the naval 
quarantine and give assurances against an 
invasion of Cuba. At the same time Mr. 
Kennedy emphasized that the “first ingre¬ 
dient” was the “ce.ssation of work on mis¬ 
sile sites in Cuba and measure to render 
such weapons inoperable, under effective 
international guarantees.” 

The White House issued a statement 
saying that while “several inconsistent and 
conflicting proposals” had been made by 
the Soviet Union in the oast 24 hours, work 
on the missile bases in Cuba was “.still pro¬ 
ceeding at a rapid pace.” It added: “The 
first imperative must be to deal with this 
immediate throat, under which no sensible 
negotiation can proceed. It is therefore 
the position of the United States that, as 
an urgent preliminary to consideration of 
any proposals, work on the Cuban bases 
must stop, offensive weapons must be ren¬ 
dered inoperable, and further shipments of 
offensive weapons to Cuba must cease—all 
under effective international verification. .” 

In a further letter to President Kennedy 

on October 28 , extremely lengthy and cor¬ 
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dially worded, Mr. Khrushchev announced Vi 
that the Soviet Government had issued ins- ' 
tructions for the cessation of further work 
at the weapons sites in Cuba and for the 
dismantling of the weapons themselves, . 
their crating, and their return to the Soviet ■ 
Union. (In announcing this decision, Mr. ; 
Khrushchev made no reference to his 
earlier proposal that the Soviet missile ■ 
bases in Cuba should be withdrawn simul¬ 
taneously with the U.S. missile bases in 
Turkey.) Further, he stated that the 
Soviet Government would send its Deputy 
Foreign Minister, Mr, Vassily Kuznetsov, 
to New York in order to “assist U Thant in 
his noble efforts aimed at the liquidation 
of the present dangerous situation.” In the 
course of his letter Mr. Khrushchev drew 
President Kennedy’s attention to the fact 
that a U.S. reconnaissance plane had flown 
on the same day (October 28) over the 
north-eastern tip of Siberia. 

President Kennedy took the usual step 
of replying immediately to Mr. Khrush¬ 
chov’s letter. Welcoming the Soviet Pre¬ 
mier's letter as “an important contribution 
to peace,” Mr. Kennedy paid tribute to the 
“distinguished efforts” of U Thant; said 
that he regarded his (the President’s) let¬ 
ter of October 27 and Mr. Khr ushchev’s let¬ 
ter of October 28 as “firm undertakings on 
the part of both our Governments which 
should be promptly carried out”; and ad¬ 
mitted, and apologized for, the infringe¬ 
ment of Soviet territory by a U.S. plane to 
which Mr. Khrushchev had referred. 

President Kennedy also issued a state-# 
ment welcoming Mr. Khrushchev’s states¬ 
manlike decision “to dismantle the Cuban 
bases and return offensive weapons to the 
Soviet Union under U.N. supervision—a 
decision he described as “an important and 
constructive contribution to peace.” 

Me. Khrushchev's announcement that 
the Soviet missile bases in Cuba were to be 
dismantled and the equipment shipped back 
to the U.S.S.R. caused an immediate lift¬ 
ing of the extreme tension which had pre¬ 
vailed during the “crisis week”; the U.N. 
Correspondent of The Times said that the 
news had been received at the United Na¬ 
tions with “relief amounting almost to 
jubilation.” It was announced at the U.N. 
that U Thant intended to visit Havana in 
the immediate future to confer with Dr. 
Castro, who (it was disclosed) had sent a 
message to the Secretary-General the previ¬ 
ous day inviting him to visit Cuba "with 
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‘■iiM view to direct discussion on the crisis 
prompted by our common purpose of free- 
. mg mankind from the danger of war.” 
r Mr. Ca.stro issued a statement the same 
' day, broadcast by Havana radio, saying 
i that the United Stales would have to fulfil 
( five conditions if the crisis was to be re- 
; 'solved, and adding that the guarantees 
offered by President Kennedy against an 
Invasion of Cuba would not exist unless 
these conditions were fulfilled. They were: 

(1) The ending of the U.S. “Economic 
blockade” and of “all measures of commer¬ 
cial and economic pressure exercised 

• against Cuba by the United States in all 
.. parts of the world.” 

(2) The ending of “all subversive 
activities, dropping and landing of arms 
and explosives by air and sea, organisation 
of mercenary invasions, and infiltration of 
spies and saboteurs, all of which actions 
are organized in -the territory of the United 
States and certain accomplice countries.” 

(3) The ending of “pirate attacks car¬ 
ried out from bases in the United States 
and Puerto Rico.” 

(4) The ending of all violations of 
Cuban airspace and territorial waters. 

(5) The evacuation of the U.S. naval 
.base at Guantanamo “and the return of this 
territory to the Cuban Government.” 

Mr. Castro made no comment on the 
Russian decision to dismantle the missile 
bases in the island and withdraw offensive 
weapons—a decision on which he had ap¬ 
parently not been consulted. 

On November 20, Dr. Fidel Castro 
offered to let the Soviet Union remove its 
Il3rushin-28 bombers from Cuba, as de¬ 
manded by the United States. The offer 
was made in a message from the Cuban 
Premier to U Thant, acting U.N. Secretary- 
General. 

Dr. Castro said the bombers “have a 
very poor speed and a low altitude. They 
are ve^ old planes.” He said the U.S.A. 
was using the issue of the bombers—^which 
it says are “offensive” weapons—to “main¬ 
tain its policy of force and prevent a set¬ 
tlement of the Cuban problem.” 

Dr. Castro repeated previous threats 
that Cuba would not permit aerial surveil¬ 
lance of the island by U.S. planes. 

On'the same day (November 20), the 
U.S. Defence Secretary, Mr. Robert Mc¬ 
Namara, ordered the naval blockade of 


Cuba to be lifted immediately. He order¬ 
ed the fleet to return to normal operations 
forthwith. 

The lifting of the blockade was an¬ 
nounced shortly after President Kennedy 
told his news conference that he had di¬ 
rected the quarantine operation to be 
ended. 

President Kennedy, told newsmen that 
Mr. Khrushchev had informed him that all 
the Soviet 11-28 jet bombers now in Cuba 
would be withdrawn within 30 days. 

The President said the Soviet Union 
had stated that all missiles had been with¬ 
drawn from Cuba. 

✓ 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
CONTROVERSY 

(Continued from page 231) 

Then there is the Judicial remedy. But 
it is not certain because, under Article 82 
of the Constitution, the Supreme Court is 
empowered to issue Writs only in cases 
where the Fundamental Rights enumerated 
in Part TIT of the Constitution are involved. 
It is not generally realised that the Sup¬ 
reme Court has far narrower power than 
the High Courts in the matter of issuing 
Writs. The Supreme Court cannot issue 
Writs in cases other than the above unless 
empowered to do so by the Parliament 
under Articles 138 and 139. As it is, the 
Supreme Court can only advise the Presi¬ 
dent on the Constitutionality or otherwise 
of the proposed change, provided the mat¬ 
ter is referred to it by the President under 
Article 143(1). 

Lastly, there is the sovereign remedy 
of public opinion. In every form of Gov¬ 
ernment, democratic or otherwise, public 
opinion is the fount-head from which all 
powers of the rulers flow, and so, it is a 
force which a Government can only disre¬ 
gard at its peril. In the present conditions, 
the educated classes have the onerous res¬ 
ponsibility of rousing the dormant consci¬ 
ence of the apathetic public. The judiciary, 
the members of the Bar, and the enlighten¬ 
ed leaders of the people can all raise their 
voice intermittently against the proposed 
change. The editors of all newspapers can 
throw open their columns for the expres¬ 
sion of popular will. Ultimately, the Gk)v- 
emment will be compelled to bow to public 
opinion and desist from tinkering with the 
Censtitution to suit the fconvenience of the 
party in power. (Courtesy: “Bharat Jyoti”)’ 




(Thefollowing words should be in everyone^s vocabulary. Tick the word that 
you believe[is nearest in meaning to the key word. Answers are given below.) 


1. protocol— A: unprovoked attack. 
B; aggravation. C: violation of a treaty. 
D; rules for diplomatic etiquette. 

2. bicameral —A: secret. B; judicial. 
C: having two chambers. D; disputed, 

3. pending —A: bending over. B: wait¬ 
ing to be decided. C: ending. D: relying for 
support 

4. autonomy —A: self-government. B: de¬ 
pendent state. C: dictatorship. D: nation 
ruled by a clique. 

5. precursor —A: attacker. B: pursuer. 
C: forerunner, D: torturer. 

6. perfunctory —A: half-hearted. B: 

prompt. C: thorough. D: stern. 

7. repugnant —A; plain. B: repulsive. 
C: brutal. D: impudent. 

8. chauvinism —A: blind patriotism. 
B; political trickery. C; buffoonery. D: de¬ 
featism. 

9. stigma —A: obstinacy. B: bad vision. 
C: mark of disgrace. D: honour. 

10. chide —A: to make fun of. B: rebuke. 
C: cheat. D: flatter. 

11. anarchistic —A: out-of-date. B: 

clumsy. C: despotic. D: lawless. 

12. internecine —A: uncompromising. 

B: deadly. C: peaceful. D: faithful. 

13. sign^ry—A: signer of a document. 
B: outstanding statesman. C: agreement. 
D; confepence. 

14. secede —A: to shrink bacfc B; with¬ 
draw formally. C: shut away. D; assent 
to an opinion or policy. 

15. onus —A: sadness. B: happiness. 
C: criticism. D: responsibility. 

16. terrain —A; soup bowl. B: path. 
C: tract of land. D: wall. 

17. mercurial —^A; clownish. B: heavy. 
C: mechanical. D; quickchanging. 

18. junta —A: sailing vessel. B: govern¬ 
ing committee. C: a philosophy. D: noble¬ 
man, 

19. autocracy— A: self-governing com¬ 


munity. B; mob rule. C: absolute rule by 
an individual. D; Government by ecclesias¬ 
tics. 

20. riddle —A; to entangle. B: question. 
C: explain. D: fill with holes. 

ANSWERS 

1. protocol —^D: Rules for diplomatic 
etiquette and ceremony; as, seated accord¬ 
ing to protocol. 

2. bicameral —C: Having two chambers 
or assemblies; as, a bicameral legislature. 

3. pending —B; Waiting to be decided; 
imminent; as, pending legislation. 

4. autonomy —A: The power, right and 
condition of self-government; independ¬ 
ence. 

5. precursor—C: Forerunner; that which 
precedes an event; as, a precursor of revo¬ 
lution. 

6. perfunctory —A; Half-hearted and in¬ 
different; done merely as a duty; as, a per¬ 
functory ceremony, 

7. repugnant —B: Repulsive; disagree¬ 
able; distasteful; as, an act repugnant to 
humanity. 

8. chauvinism —A: Blind and exaggera¬ 
ted patriotism. From Nicolas Chauvtai, a 
veteran French soldier who had an uncriti¬ 
cal and unbounded admiration for Napo¬ 
leon. 

9. stigma—C: Mark of disgrace; bolt on 
one’s good name; as, the stigma of trea¬ 
chery. 

10. chide —B: To rebuke; scold; find 
fault with; as, to chide a person for inepti¬ 
tude. 

11. anarchistic— D: Lawless; pertaining 
to the doctrine that all government is evil; 
as, anarchistic theories. 

12. internecine —B: Deadly; bloody; mu¬ 
tually destructive; as, internecine warfare, 

13. signatory—A: Signer of a document 
such as a treaty. 


{Continued on page 23B) 





Q. What is according to Gandhiji, 
the origin of Liberty and how can non-viol¬ 
ence preserve it? Explain. 

Ans. According to Gandhiji, Liberty is 
not an entity which can be secured by 
direct effort. Libeity is a by-product. It 
is the result of the creation of mutual 
trust and respect. Liberty is a moral affair 
and can be won only by mox'ai means. 
After it has once been created and is 
threatened, true liberty cannot be preserv¬ 
ed by violence, but only by the same 
moral means by which it was originally 
created. That ward have shifted the loca¬ 
tion of power is true, but where the result 
seems to have been fri'edoin, that freedom 
is the result of other causes that were non¬ 
violent. In the past, true freedom has been 
won only by mutual respect for personal¬ 
ity, by trusting in the power of truth, and 
by cultivating unity, kindness, and love, 
not merely as sentiments but by concrete, 
habitual deeds Where those effui ts and 
attitudes are found continuously, there will 
be freedom. Freedom has declined because 
we have failed to practice our ideals. 

Some civil and religious liberties m the 
West were pin chased for us bv the non¬ 
violent resistance of the first Quakers in 
England and by the creative, non-violent 
activities of others. Many of our modern 
freedoms are spurious. Ix'ing merely the 
luxurious margins allowed us by the ruling 
group because such allowance was the sim¬ 
plest way to keep the ship of state quiet 
and easy to handle, and because technolo¬ 
gical advances made tiosslble considerable 
freedom to ihi' majontv without any loss of 
.real control by the ruling gioup. .Such 
freedoms are not fully moral, nor weie 
they earned. In times of war and consider¬ 
able economic decline tliey will decrease or 
depart. 

When our liberties are taken from us 
by aggressors, whether loreign or dome.s- 
tic, w'e must again earn them. We can 
earn them onl^'^ by })ayinent of the price, 
namely non violent i('.distance and the 
developipenl of those conditions that create 
mutual trust. 

Sb it IS a misiake to ihmk that liberty 



is of supreme value. What is of supreme 
value is the origin of liberty, namely, non¬ 
violent conduct and the above-mentioned 
elements which create rhutual trust and 
mutual respect. Let those who call them¬ 
selves Christians note that Christ said ex¬ 
ceedingly little about freedom or its worth, 
but he laid very great stress on those atti¬ 
tudes and acts which result in mutual res¬ 
pect and trust. 

Society has always regarded social 
order more important even than liberty, 
and in times of crisis has permitted depri¬ 
vation of liberties in the hope of securing 
order. But inasmuch as permanent order 
cannot be created or maintained by viol¬ 
ence but only by the elements which create 
mutual respect and trust, the vigorous 
maintenance of those elements is more im¬ 
portant even than order, for they are the 
creators not only of freedom but also of 
order. Christ also said very little about 
the importance or order. 


vocabulary test 

{Continued from page 2J7) 

14. secede—B: Withdiaw form.'illy; as, 
thi‘ new state is to secede from the Com¬ 
monwealth 

15. onus —D: Responsibility; as, the 
onus of firing the first shot. 

16. terrain —C: Tract of land; especial¬ 
ly a region considered with reference to itsi 
military advantages; as terrain adaptable 
for defence. 

17. mercurial—D; Quick-changing; vola¬ 
tile; lively; as, a mercurial di.sposition. 

18. junta —B: Governing committee; as, 
a military junta has seized power. 

19. autocracy—C: Absolute rule by an 
individual. 

20. riddle—D; To fill with holes; perfo-t 
rate; as, to riddle an argument. 


Wliat will you do 
today for ffWedom ? 




(In these columns we answer the queries from our readers. It may not be possible to 
atiswer each and every question. But a considered reply is given to the selected 
questions. Personal queries .should not be asked. Letters from our readers are 
welcome. These should be addressed to the Editor, Question Box.^ 


Q. What is National Discipline Scheme? 
How does it function? 

(Chakradhar Dimri, New Delhi) 

Ans. A widespread mood of indiscipline 
among the youth, expressed in many acts 
ol deliance and lack of respect for acade- 
n.ic authorities and lack of sense of direc¬ 
tion and idealism had caused general con¬ 
cern in the country recently. 

One redeeming factor which has also 
come into play often is that the young 
men—full 'of life and energy—have tired 
to set matters right themselves. This gives 
a clue to the manner the problem can be 
solved. The aim has to be to encourage 
this initiative and energy of the youth of 
the country and to channelise it for the 
welfare of the country as well as for the 
building up of good citizenship and future 
leadership. 

This is precisely what the National 
Discipline Scheme aims to do. In concrete 
terms, the aim is, first, that through physi¬ 
cal training, it should keep the child fit. 
“A healthy mind in a healthy body” is the 
objective. Physical training, through drills, 
parades and sports, is basic to discipline 
training. 

With the help of various training, the 
future citizens will become less inhibited, 
less violent and self-assertive, more toler¬ 
ant and understanding, yet fit to render na¬ 
tional service. 

Shri Bhonsle introduced the scheme in 
Kasturba Niketan, an institution in Delhi 
for displaced widows and their children and 
orphans. The Prime Minister had a chance 
to witness the results achieved when later 
in 1954 he inspected a parade of trainees iu 
Kasturba Niketan. He was impressed and 
he suggested the introduction of the scheme 
all over India. 

Q. Who is (a) The poet Laureate of 
U.K. and (b) The National poet of India? 

(A. K. Negi, Boorkee) 


Ans. (a) John Edward Masefield (84), 

(b) Maithili Saran Gupta and Ram Dhari 
Singh Dinkar. 

Q. Why is it that an aeroplane which is 
heavier than air, is able to travel in air? 

(Mohan Dass, Bareilly) 

Ans. The mam principle involved in a 
heavier than air flying machine is embodied 
111 the propeller. This consists of two or 
four blades of wmod or metal which are 
slightly twisted—the twists being all in the 
same direction. When the propeller re¬ 
volves these inclined blades push the air 
behind—an action equivalent to pulling 
Jorward the machine to which they are 
attached. This makes the machine move 
forward. The foice which raises the 
machine and supports it m the air is sup¬ 
plied by two tilings. First at the start the 
axis of propeller points slightly upwards 
so that the machine is pulled. There are the 
wings of the macliinc. These consist .of 
metal sheets so ananged that their front 
edge is lightly higher than the rear edge. 
When the machine is moving, air strikes 
the under surface of these wings and exerts 
a pressure depending on the speed. A part 
of this pressure is a force tending to push 
the wings upwards. If the speed of the 
machine be sulliciently great, this upward 
pressure on the wings is enough to support 
the weight of the machine in the air. Also, 
as the machine is moving, a partial vacuum 
is created in the air above the wings. This 
causes a pull upwards which is consider¬ 
able if the machine be going fast the this 
further helps to maintain the machine in 
the air. This is the essential mechanism 
which is employed to make a large heavier- 
than-air flyhng machine rise from the 
ground and keep flying. 

Q. To what industrial uses are the 
following put? 

(a) Nitric acid (b) Sulphuric acid 

(c) The sulphates (d) Common salt (e) Coal 

Tars. (Ashok Gupta, Burdwan) 



CUVKEERS tc ootmsts 
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Ans. (a) Nitric acid is used to make 
explosives, dyes, some organic compounds, 
and is also employed in steel and copper 

etching. 

(b) Sulphuric acid is used in many 
branches of the dye industry, in food 
manufacture, in electrical accumulators, in 
the manufacture of hydrochloric and nitric 
acids, for making explosives, drugs and 
in many metallurgical processes and for 
petroleum refining. 

(c) The various sulphates are used for 
various purposes. Thus lead sulphate is 
used in pigments, potassium sulphate and 
sulphate of ammonia, in fertilizers and in 
medicine, sodium sulphate is used to make 
sulphides and window glass. 

(d) The Common salt is used in mak¬ 
ing glass, pottery, textile dyes, soap, in the 
preservation of food, for obtaining sodium 
and chlorine, soda ash, caustic soda, bicar¬ 
bonate of soda and calcium chloride. 

(e) Coal Tar is the mother of a number 
of chemical products used for the produc¬ 
tion of motor spirits for making fast dyes, 
plastics, synthetic fibres, insecticides, phar¬ 
maceutical products, perfumes, sacchrine, 
for preserving wood, for paints, in making 
disinfectants and its pitch for road making. 

Q. Will you please explain the follow¬ 
ing? 

(a) How telephone system can trans¬ 
mit several hundr^ conversations at a 
time? By what arrangement is this done? 

(b) How are colours obtained in colour 
films? (Babi Dass, Cuttack) 

Ans. (a) This is done by the co-Axial 
tube system. “These are two tubes, an 
outer and an inner one, with a common 
axis. While a pair of telephone wires can 
carry only one conversation at a time, a 
pair of these lubes can transmit several 
hundred conversations at a time. This is 
done by connecting many small transmit¬ 
ters and receivers, each turned to a special 
wave-length with the tubes. Many currents 
on many different wave lengths can travel 
at a time through the tubes without dis¬ 
turbing each other." 

(b) This is done under two systems, one 
is c^led the ‘additive’ and the other the 
“substractive” system. In the first system 
there a^e put additional lenses in front of 
-the camera and the projector; in the second, 
proper colours are put on the film band 


Q. Why should we not keep half-bum* 
ing coal in a closed room? 

(Chi^jit, Nagpur) 

Ans. Coal is a form of carbon. When, 
it burns, it gives out carbon monoxide 
which is a very poisonous gas. It causes 
instantaneous death. 

Q. Will you please explain (i) what is 
the ‘Arthashastra’ and (ii) who was Megas- 
thenes? (Mohanlal Sureka, Yizag.) 

Ans. It is a book dealing with innumer¬ 
able things, careful supervision of weights 
and measures, policy and other matters. It 
was composed by Chanakya or Kautalya in 
the reign of Chandra Gupta Maurya dur¬ 
ing the 4th century B.C. 

(ii) He was an ambassador of Seleucus 
to the Court of Chandra Gupta Maurya. 
He has written about the prosperity of 
India and her greatness. 

Q. Why docs a farmer leave his land 
“fallow"? (Sneah Gupta, Banchi) 

Ans. Certain crops such as wheat and 
cotton eat up much of the strength of land. 
In order that it may give better crop next 
season it is lett fallow, i.e., nothing is sown, 
in it. Sometimes it is tilled and left un¬ 
sown, sometimes it is not even tilled. In 
America, they sow a special kind of grass 
in the land meant for a heavier crop and 
when the grass is green, the land is plough¬ 
ed. This IS called the system of green- 
manuring. This also helps in giving a bet¬ 
ter yield. 

Q. Why does Bengal have rains in sum¬ 
mer and the coromandel coast in winter? 

(Virendra, Mainpuri) 

Ans. In summer the land is hotter than 
water and winds blow from the Bay of 
Bengal bringing rain with them. In winter 
winds blow from land to sea and passing 
over the Bay of Bengal taking moisture 
with them and pour it in the form of rain 
on the Coromandel Coast. The winds 
bringing rains to Bengal are called the Mon¬ 
soons and those bringing rains to the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast the Anti-Monsoons. 

Q. What do you mean by Food Preser¬ 
vation. Please explain? 

(Joyti Prasad, Bwebi) 

Ans. Prevention of chemical decomposi¬ 
tion and of the development of harmful 
bacteria in foods. Generally effected ify 

{Continued on page 242) 



(Below are given some questions to test the quickness of your mind and intelligence 
and stimulate creative thinking. It docs not matter that you attempt all 
the questions. What matters is the time taken. Try now and find out.) 


1. Mr. Brown, Mr. Green and Mr. White 
all leave home for work at the same time 
each morning. One of them walks, one 
cycles and one goes by train. The one who 
walks gets to woi'k first, the train-traveller 
arrives at work last. Mr. Brown can’t ride 
a bike but is never last. The cyclist doesn’t 
like Mr. White. How does each travel to 
work. 

2. Suppose a rail one mile long weic 
laid orv the ground and the two ends were 
pushed together just one foot so that the 
distance from one end to the other were 
3279 feet instead of 5280, how high would 
the arc be? 

3. (a) If Wednesday comes altei Friday 
in the week write “Thursday,” if not wi’ite 
“Tuesday.” 

(b) In a certain family there are five 
boys and four girls. If each boy has more 
sisters than each girl has brothers, write 
■’twins,” but if it is the other way round 
write “triplets.” 

(c) How many great-grandtathers must 
you have had, living or dead? 

(d) Not counting the words “family," 
or “people,” write out all the words m all 
parts of this question that are names given 
to people. 

4. Fill in the missing numbers. 

72, 60, 54, 42, 36, -, -. 


1.59, 2.48, 3.37, 4.26, -, -. 

5. In each line below there are two 
words which are either the same or diffei'- 
ent. Pick out the words and say which they 
are. Call them sirruJars and opposites. 

(a) Speak, small, hard, talk, work. 

(b) Distant. near, many, more, 
neighbour. 

(c) Slap, sharp, shape, keen, kind. 


(d) Earn, wages, proud, poor, 
haughty. 

6. Williams had a hand.some peacock 
who laid an egg in Simpson’s automobile 
while it was parked on Robinson’s farm. 
Since this egg was valuable all men claim¬ 
ed It Williams said it was his because his 
peacock laid it. Simpson claimed it be¬ 
cause It was found on his farm. The mat¬ 
ter of ownership was taken before an emi¬ 
nent judge w'ho threw the case out of 
court. Why did his honour do such a 
.seemingly ra.sh thing” 

7. What arithmetical signs .should be 
placed between each of the following to, 
obtain the results given at the end? 

Example; 3 7 1=20. Amswer: 3x7 — 1 = 20.* 
(i) 6 6 7 = 18. 

(11) 3 5 2=30. 

(ill) 7 8 1 = 15. 

(IV) 5 6 6=5. 

(v; U = 

(VI) Of 2>.= 13. 

\ 

8. Gcoigc treated hi.s best giil to a ride 
on a motor omnibus, but on account of his 
limited resources it w'as nece.ssary that they 
should walk back. Now, if the bus goes at 
the rate of nine miles an hour and they 
w'alk at the rate of three miles an hour, how 
far can they ride so that they may be back 
in eight hours? 

9. My son’s age is the same as my 
father’s with the digits reversed. The pro¬ 
duct of their ages gives the recent year in 
which my son was married. If I am twice" 
as old my son—how old am 1, how' old is 
my son, and how old is my father? 

10 . 4, 1, 8, 9, 2, 7. 6, 8. 4, 3, 5. Add 
together the lowest three of these numbers, 
subtract the result from the highest and 
add this result to the number that stands 
midv.'aj' bet-.veen the first and the last 
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ANSWERS 

fe?;' 1. Mr. Brown walks, Mr. Green cycles 

arid Mr. White goes by train. 

2. The height of the ai'c would be more 
^ithan 50 feet. 

3. (a) Tuesday (b) triplets, (c) Four, 
(d) boys, girls, boy, sisters, girl, brothers, 
twins, triplets, great-grandfathers. 

4. 24, 18; ; 

4, 4; 

I . 5.15, 6.04. 

tj, 5. (a) Speak, talk: similar. 

tb) Distant, near: opposite. 


(c) Sharp, keen: similar. 

(d) Proud, haughty: similar. 

6. The story is impossible since pea¬ 
cocks don’t lay eggs. The peacock is the 
male. 

7. (i) — lb 

(li) ;{;<5x2=30 (;{) 

{ili) 7 -f- S X1 — ] 5 
(iv) 5-f6—0 —f) 6'-5) 

IV) (3) 

^vi) 6i > 2~l~V6 (3) 

8. They can ride three tunes as last as 
y can walk, therefore three-quarters of 

^ their time must have been spent in walk- 
{ ing, and only a quarter in riding. There- 
j fore they rode for two hours going 18 miles, 
|;.ftnd walked back in six hours, thus exactly 
» filling their eight hours. 

L,,, 9. Trial and erroi ioi this one. A 

I recent year must be in the 1930’s or 1940’s. 
I If my son is married he must be either in 
i or .near his twenties and my father must 
I be'^ the late sixties or early seventies. 

Try 26 and 62. Multiplying these we get 
I 1612 and certainly my son was not married 
! then. Now try 27 and 72. This gives 1944 
I when multiplied and is the only solution to 
I the problem. I must be 54. Hence; 1 am 54, 
! my son is 27, and my lather is 72. 



le. 10. 


QUESTION BOX 

{Continued from page 240) 

the sterilization of the food (i.e. by the 
destruction of bacteria in it) by heating in 
sealed vessels, i.e. canning; or by making 
the conditions unfavourable for the deve¬ 
lopment of bacteria, by pickling, drying, 
smoking, etc. 

Q. What is the Origin of Petroleum and 
how is it extracted? 

(Amarjit Gupta, Asansol) 

Ans. Petroleum is supposed to have 
lormed by the destructive distillation of 
the remains of sea creatures under high 
pressure and temperature. It is found in 
crude form at very great depth. Wells are 
dug or pipes are inserted. Either the gas 
which is present m the well forces the 
crude oil up to the surface or it is pumped 
up. 


Crude oil is .then lettned Refining 
gives petroleum, ether, petrol, benzine, 
kerosene oil, fuel oil, lubricating oil, vase¬ 
line and pitch. Paints, varnishes and seve¬ 
ral other articles arc made of the products 
thus obtained. 

Q. “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ’— 
What Historic Significance do these words 
have? (Sri Dhar Prasad, Patna) 

Ans. These words formed the slogan of 
the French Revolution (1789 AD.). The 
independence of the U.S.A., the expansion 
of trade in Europe, the establishment of 
colonies and the awakening brought about 
by science made the people conscious of 
their strength. The movement was spread¬ 
ing throughout Europe but the situation ex¬ 
ploded in France. It heralded a new era 
of liberty for the people and was follow¬ 
ed by the Industrial Revolution in England 
and several other European countries which 
finally brought power into the hands of the 
people. Now onwards parliaments rather 
than the princes had the control of affaira, 
foreign as well as others. 


Now is the Time to reaffirm Your Resolve 
Take part in National Preparedness 












{The following paper was set in the I.A.S. Examination held in}Oct., 1962. The 
paper is of general interest. We are reproducing it here with ^nwdet answers.) 

1. What did Gandhiji mean by Satya- (ii) Distinguish between a d\ 


graha? How do you distinguish it from 
Passive Resistance? 

2. (a) What are the implications of 
India being a Secular State? 

(b) Describe briefly the functions of 
the Supreme Court of India. 

(c) Name the largest opposition party 
in the Legislative Assembly of:— 

(i) Rajasthan, (ii) Andhra, (iii) 
Bihar, (iv) U.P. (v) Madras. 

3. (a) Why is India interested in the 
question of Britain’s entry into the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market? 


(ii) Distinguish between a dynamo^j 

and an electric motor. J 

(iii) What is the difference between^ 

mass and weight? < 

(iv') What is high blood pressure? v 

(v) How does milk turn into curds? ’i 

(vi) What is green manure? 

(vii) Why is the climate of Ireland' 
milder than that of England? ; 

(viii) What is ‘Telstar’? 

(ix) What is .symbiosis? 

7. (a) Explain the principle on whidfe 
the following do, or work. 

(i) Television; (ii) anti-missile 


(b!( Explain the composition and func- Tape recorder; (iv) Artesian] 

lions of the Planning Commission. well. ] 

(c) Write a .short note on the ‘Aid With what discoveries or inven-j 

India Club’. tions do you associate the following?— '! 

4. (a) Name the authors of the follow- / ■ ^ (d) Madame Curie;] 

ing books-_ ' ^ ^ Dalton; (iv) Darwin: (v) Alexander.^ 

(i)‘ The Republic; (li) Gita Govinda; KeplerH 

(lii) Pirncipia; (iv) The Adventures of ^ Shockley, (ix) Amundsen. 

Tom Sawyer; (v) Faust; (vi) The Apple State the main facts about and the] 

Cart; (vii) The Decline of the West; importance of the following; 

(viii) The Old Man and the Sea; (ix) Jai Battle of Plassey. ; 

Somnath The Glorious Revolution ’ 

(b) Identify the following: " 

(i) Venus de Milo; (ii) Mona Lisa; » Tho :■ 

(ui) The Thinker; (iv) William Faulkner; Montague-Chelmsforrl re-^ 

(V) Corbusier, (vi) Karen Hantze Susman; roms. 

(vii) Major Gherman Titov; (viii) Ravi »• Explain the following: ; 

Shanker; (ix) Disneyland. The Bunker Plan for West Irian,., 

K •», 1 *■ j ■ The Great Power veto in the UJN. 

of 1h; fSbrngf .mportance (,,) ^he question of South-wSt 

Ahfi ica. 

(a) Tel-Aviv; (b) Pipri; (c) Johnston (d) Recent developments in Niga* 

Island: (d) Bodh Gaya; (e) Brandenburg land 

>«• Write about 25 words on each oli 

(h) Noonmati; (i) Urundi; (]) Rishikesh; the following-— • 

(k) The Plain of Jars; (1) Taxila; (m) (a) Marathon, (b) Nero, (c) Raj^:^ 

Startford-on-Avon; (n) Sabarmati; (o) Ram Mohan Roy. (d) Rani Lakshmi 

Galwan Valley. (ej Vivekananda. (f) Jamshedji N. Tata., 

6. (a) Write brief notes on the follow- (g) Woodrow Wilson, (h) Dr. M. Visvesva-'; 
mg: raya. (i) T. T. Krishnamachari. (j) Antarc*t 

(i) Doldrums, (ii) Solstice, (iii) Black tica. 

Cotton Soil. ANSWERS ; 

(b) Answer the following questions: 1 . In common parlance Sat^agraha isi 

(i) What is thyroid and what are its interpreted as non--violent direct action;' 
functions? but non-co-operation, civil di.sobedienceiii 
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P 'asting and othcM' foi'ms of non-violcnl 
irect action do not exhaust the content of 
"satyagraha. The literal meaning of satya- 
It grab a is “holding on to truth” or "msist- 
■f«nce on truth”. Spiritual unity is the high- 
.\,est Truth and the only way to realize it is 
to be non-violent. i.e to love all and .suffer 
f for all. That is why Gandhiji identifies 
' satyagraha with “love-lorce" or “soul- 
forcc”. Thus satyagraha is the rclentle.ss 
1 pursuit of truthfub ends by non-violent 
means. It is the “vindication of truth, not 
' by the infliction of suffering on the oppo¬ 
nent but on one’s own .self’ It is nothing 
but tapasya for truth. 

Both satyagraha and oa.ssive resistance 
are method.s of meeting aggression, settl¬ 
ing conflicts and bringing about social and 
political changes However, the two differ 
fundamentally. The difference between the 
two is due to the fact that passive resist¬ 
ance as practised, tor example, by sufl'ra- 
gettes and non-conlormists in England and 
by Germans in the Ruhr against the 
Fi'ench, is a political weapon of oxiiodiency, 
while satyagraha is a moral weapon based 
on the superiority of soul-forcc over physi¬ 
cal force Pa.ssive iTsistance is the weapon 
of the weak; while .satyagraha can be prac- 
"tised only by the bravest who have the 
courage of dying without killing. In pas¬ 
sive resistance the aim is to embarra.ss the 
opponent into submission: in .satyagraha. to 
wean him from error by love and patient 
suffering. In passive resistance therc is 
hardly any place for love for the opponent; 
in satyagraha there is no room for hatred, 
ill-will and the like. Thus “satyagraha i.s 
dynamic, passiye re.sistance is static Pas¬ 
sive resistance acts negatively and suffers 
reluctantly and infructuou.sly; satyagraha 
acts positively and suffers with cheerful¬ 
ness because from love and makes the 
sufferings fruitful Though always distin¬ 
guished from and generally avoiding viol¬ 
ence which i.s not open to the weak, passive 
resistance does not exclude the use of viol¬ 
ent ’methods on suitable occasions: satya¬ 
graha. on the other hand, does not permit 
violence in any form even under the most 
favourable ciicumstances Satyagraha can 
thus offer more effective and determined 
opposition to injustice and tyranny than 
passive resistance All the same there is 
nothing paissive about the latter, for resi.st- 
ance is aKvays active 

2, (a) Though these words do not actu¬ 
ally occut m it. the Con.stitution .seeks to 


establish a Seculai State. The fundamental 
rights under the constitution, guarantee 
freedom of conscience and the right to 
pTOfe.s.s, practise and propagate any i-eli- 
gion to every individual subject only to 
the requirements of public order, morality 
and health. Discrimination against any 
citizen on ground of his religion, in mat¬ 
ters of public employments and offices, or 
access to places of public resort, i.s forbid¬ 
den. The State itself has no official reli¬ 
gion, nor can it e.stablish or endow 
anv In short, the Secular State implies a 
State which is neutral in matters of reli¬ 
gion and faith. Religious neutrality of the 
state, however, does not prevent it from 
regulating any economic, political or other 
secular activity associated with religious 
practice, or from providing for social wel¬ 
fare and reform. 

(b) The Supreme Court i.s the highest 
Judicial tribunal of India and as such it is 
armed with extensive functions which ex¬ 
tend to all disputes between the Union 
Government and one or more States, dis¬ 
putes arising between the States of the 
Indian Union and has the jurisdiction undei 
Article 32 (Right to Constitutional Reme¬ 
dies) for enforcement of fundamental 
rights. The aopellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court extends to three types of 
cases—constitutional, criminal and civil. 

The President can also refer to the 
Supreme Court any question of law for its 
opinion. The Supreme Court is the Court 
of Record. Its decisions and proceedings 
are recorded for future references. It can 
also punish persons responsible for its con¬ 
tempt. It has vast powers of judicial review 
and its orders and decisions are binding on 
all civil and judicial authorities in India. 

(c) (i) Swatantra Party (li) Commun¬ 
ist Party (lii) Swatantra Party (iv) Jan 
Sangh (v) D.M.K. 

3. (a) India, being the member of the 
Commonwealth, enjoys certain trade privi¬ 
leges from Britain. And, therefore, the im¬ 
mediate effect on India’s trade as a result of 
Britain's joining the European Common 
Market would be. first that Britain’s entry 
would hurt India's trade with her (Britain), 
where Commonwealth products entered 
without any import duties. Then it is fear¬ 
ed that the Common Market, even after 
Britain's entry into it, would be a closed 
circle and not an out-ward-looking broad 
concern, Finally, India’s trade with the 
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non-Commonwealth Afro-Asian countries 
vv'ill receive a severe set-back 

(bi After independence, tiie Govern¬ 
ment of India set up a Pl-rnning Commis¬ 
sion m March 1950 to prepare a plan foi 
the ‘most effective and balanced utilisation' 
,il the country’s resources”. 

The Planning Commission is composed 
of .seven members and the chairman (the 
Prime Minister). The chief objective of Plan¬ 
ning Commission is defined as initiating ‘‘a 
process of development which will raise liv¬ 
ing standard and open out to the people new 
opportunities for a richer and more varied 
life." Another objective m view was to 
stabilise the growth of population over a 
rea.sunable period. Yet another main ob- 
icet before the Planning Commission was 
to ensure that the economy could, after a 
period of ten years or so, reduce .‘■nb.'^lan- 
I'ally dependence on a.ssistance from 
abroad. 

(c) The Consortium of friendly coun¬ 
tries and the World Bank is popularly 
known as the Aid India Club The Consoi-- 
!ium includes Canada. West Germany, 
.lapan, the United States. Britain, France. 
Austria, Netherlands. Belgium and Italy 
These countries have been giving financial 
aid to India for development purposes. At 
the World Bank Headquarters in Washing¬ 
ton on July 30, came forward the increased 
pledges of help for the second year of 
India’s Third Five-Year Plan 

4. (a) (i) Plato (ii) Jai Dev (lii) New¬ 
ton (iv) Mark Twain (v) Goethe (vi) G 
B Shaw (vii) Spengler Oswald (viii) Ern¬ 
est Hemingway (ix) K. M. Munshi. 

(b) (i) Venus De Milo: A celebrated 
Greek Statue in Louvre, Paris, It was 
kmnd on the island of Melos in 1820. Re¬ 
presents a woman of heroic proportions 
V'th arms broken off. 

(it) Mona Lisa (1452-1519): Leonardo 
da Vinci’s (An Italian Painter) most fam- 
f^us painting painted on world panel- 
bonvre, Paris. 

(iii) The Thinker: Notable work ol the 
ttroat French sculpter Auguste Rodin who 
bved in 1840-1947. 

(iv) William Faulkner: The slight, 
MUiet man, who won the 1949 Nobel Prize 
•or Literature (died on July 6, 1962), was 
one of the great writers of this century 

(v) Corbuiser: The famous French 
engineer and architect who de.signed 


Chandigarh—the new capital of Punjab 
State. 

(vi) Karen llantze Susman: Won the 
1962 Wimbledon Singles (Woman) Cham- 
pion.ship. 

(vii) Major Gherman Titov: The Second 
Soviet Soace-man who went 17 times round 
the earth* in 25 hours-and 18 minutes test 
to prove the endurance of man in the Cos¬ 
mos. Launched on 6th August 1961. 

(viii) Ravi Shanker: Renpwned Sitarist 
of India. 

(ix) Disneyland; The wonder world of 
animals and birds owmed by famous Ame- 
rical citizen. Wall Disney in New York. 

5. (a) Tel-Aviv: At the east cost of 
Mediterranean. The capital of Israel and 
an important sea-port. 

(b) Pipri: A place in U.P near Vara¬ 
nasi where a giant hvdro-electric project, 
built on the little river Riband, was in- 
.nugurated by Prime Minister Nehru on 
January 7 Al.so noted for mineral re¬ 
serves. 

(cl Johnston Island: British protector¬ 
ate in the Pacific Ocean where the three 
high altitude tests were carried out by 
U.S.A. to ascertain whether high altitude 
explosion could be used to black out radio 
and radar defence systems as a prelude 'to 
the launching of a nuclear attack and to 
collect scientific information which might 
be useful in designing an anti-missile-mis¬ 
sile. 

(d) Bodh-Gaya (Bihar): Famous for 
Hindu pilgrimage, seven miles from Gava 
is the sacred Buddhist site, the Mahabodhi 
tree, where Lord Buddha got enlighten¬ 
ment. 

(el Brandenburg Gate: The gate in 
West Berlin where West Berlin ends. 

(f) Hampi or Vijayanagar (Mysore)- 
Famous for ancient ruins and Hindu monu¬ 
ments. 

(g) Pearl Harbour: It was a U.S. naval 
base at Oahu (Hawaiin Islands). It was the 
scene of Japanese attack on December 7, 
1941. 

(h) Noonmati (Assam): An oil refinery- 
set up by the Oil Private Ltd. (a ioint ven¬ 
ture of the Burinah Oil Co and the Indian 
Government), on 1st January, 1962. 

Oi) Urundi: The Belgian-administered 
U.N. Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
achieved independence on July 1, 196fi a.s 
two separa'te State.s—the Republic of 
Rwanda and the Kingdf»m of Urundi (now 
Burundi). 
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(i) Rishikesh: A town in U.P. where 
the Anti-biotic Project has been set up by 
the Government. Also the celebrated cen¬ 
tre ot Hindu Pilgrimage. 

(k) The Plain of Jars: On June 7, Prince 
Souvarina Phounia, the leader of the 
Rightist regime in Vientiane, Prince Bonn 
Oum, and the Pathot Lao-leader Prince- 
Souphanouvong, met for talks at the Plabi 
of Jars in Central Laos, and agreed oi. 
forming Coalition Government. 

(l) Taxila; Near Rawalpindi (Pakis¬ 
tan). Noted for ancient ruins of India It 
was the seat of a university m P-uddhV't 
India, next in importance to Nelanda 

(m) Stratford-on-Avon: tng’and's grea¬ 
test poet and dramatist, William Phakes- 
peare (15G4-lGJfi), was born at Rli attord-on- 
Avon. 

(n) Sabannati; Situated near Ahmed- 
abad, was the site of the famou.s Sebarm.ab 
Ashram of Mahatma Gandhi 

(o) Galwan Valley: It is the aies vhicn 
even according to the Chinese map of ]d.v; 
lies some ten milc-s 'vesl of what Mr Chou 
Rn-lai himselt h.as described as the eorrcct 
bonndai'v' abgniiieni in this seetci oi the 
border. The valley is ''n the bordei m 
Ladakh. 

G. (i) Dohlrunis: Tlv leg.on lyirn. wdii- 
in .') degrees N atid a d> grees S of Eonator 
wheic the air ‘s n,,.ng and the pressure i- 
low The veather is ealin. hot and sul'ry 
but liabk to (hange tmidering navigal''>ii 
dilTicuIl, 

(ii) Solstice: Eiihe' tune (samtiiii. 
winter, about 21st June, 22nd Dec.) at 
which sun ii farthest from eiinaior and ap¬ 
peals to pause before leturmng: (ai.so sol 
stitial point) ptnnl in eebptr' reached hv 
sun at solstice. 

(iii) Black Cotton Soil; It is t!;e black 
soil of Deccan, also known as Regur. Thi,>- 
.soil is very fertile, and ideal fi-r ibe pro¬ 
duction of cotton 

(b) (i) Brownisn red body situuted in 
liot.t of the neck. Its abnormal nmrease iii 
size is known as ,goit e Its secretion, 
known as thyroxine, i.s iich in nnline. 

(n) Dvnanio is a device loi lonveitiuj; 
nu'chanieel energy into electi'ical energy. 
Depends mi the fact that if an electrical 
conductor moves across a magnetic field, an 
electric cunenl fiow.s in the conanclor 
Whereas Electric Motor is a devii'C for con¬ 
verting elo‘t!H';n energy into chemical 
nic'cv 


(iii) Mass is a matter of observation 
that a force applied to a body produces ‘an 
acceleration proportional to the force. The 
constant of proportionality is the mass of 
the body. Whereas force of attraction of 
the Elartb on a given mass is the weight of 
that mass 

(iv) It IS the pressure exerted by blood 
agaimst the blood vessels; chronic anxiety, 
perpetual woriy and kidney trouble cause 
idgh bloc'd pressure'. Low blood pressure 
results in fainting attacks, but there is no 
need for worry. 

(v) Milk turns into curd when certain 
bacteria v.'hieh arc produced by heat form 
enzymes which in turn, solidifies the liquid 
milk into curds. 

(vi) Gieen M.snure, as opposed to che¬ 
mical mamire, being used widely in mod¬ 
ern farming me certain crops which are 
ploughed back into the land. It is the 
richoqt in nitrreen eomnounds so it is call¬ 
ed ihe best mamue 

(vii) This is cbie to number of causes 
(j) The warm gulf stream that runs nearer 
to this island keeps the water of the ocean 
warm round about u (li) The surrounding 
Atlantic Ocean and rain laden winds from 
the South West Atlantic Ocean, prevent 
the weather from going to extremes 
Wbcr.'a.s m ca'^c of England it is not so. 

A nev. American communications 
s.iteliite. ‘Telstai', now circling the earth, 
for th.e first time enables transcontinental 
communication via space on a commercial 
•■calc Devoloned by the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph system the Telstai 
<':m relay voice, wireless and television 
ii’an'’mis.s'on acro.ss the Atlatinc Ocean. , 

(ix) This term means Iho close associa- i 
tion of two ln-’n,g organisms for their mu¬ 
tual benefit. 

7. ( 1 ) TftlevisioJi: Television means ‘to 
see at a distance’. With the help of this 
mstiument. we transmit images from one 
place to another as undei; The object or 
jicr.son to b“ televised is illuminated strong¬ 
ly Pan ol light reflected by the object n 
fed into a camera, which converts it into 
tiectiical impulses. These electrical im- 
pul.se.s are then transmitted from one sta¬ 
tion to another where they are converted 
to Lght lays giving a visual image. 

(it) Anti-missile-missile: An anti-mis- 
'iile missile is no more a weapon in its own 
1 iglit than is an air-craft battery when used 
agviiiist atreraft not within visual range oj 
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tiie gunoMti. Both are the tinal sta^e in a 
system of defence which depends for suc¬ 
cess on efficient working at all stages—not 
merely the last. In the case of the anti¬ 
missile missile it is probably a safe state¬ 
ment that no such system yet exists in any 
country. 

(ill) Tape Recorder: A machine for te- 
cui'dmg and transmitting messages cr 
speeches. It is an instrument which con- 
\'oits sound waves into electrical impulses 
w hich are recorded as a wavy gioove on 
the tape. V/hen it is required to reproduce 
iiic voice, the electrical impulses are ag.'hn 
converted into sound waves. 

Civ) Artesian Well: UnJeiground water 
IS reached by smiling a shaft from the sur- 
lace. and the water rises to the suiiace by 
hydro.static pressure. Artesian wells are 
common ui Australia and East Punjab. 

(b) (i) Jepner, Edward (1749-1823), an 
nngiish physician who became celebrated 
I'V his discovery of the “vaccination system 
of alleviating smallpox.” 

(ii) Madame Curie (18b8-19..U) Faui- 
"'is loi her researches in radio-activity, 
Oisl separated and isolated the element 
ladiuiii, with Pierre Cuiie; and discovered 
the element polonium. 

(iii) John Dalton (1766-1844): Remem¬ 
bered for formulating the atomic theory of 
' iiomical composition. 

(iv) Charles Darwin (1809-1882): Foun- 
ler of the modern theory of evolution. 

(v) Sir Alexander Fleming (1881-1855)- 
was one of the foremost of basteriologisls, 
v.'ho discovered penicillin. 

(vi) Rutherford, Lord Lrnest (1871- 
1931): A great pioneer of modern atomic 
■'''nence and was the first to recognise the 
nuclear nature of the atom. 

(vii) Kepler, Johann (1571-1630). Ger- 
niun astronomer famous as the discoverer 
ul the 3 laws of planetary motion that bear 
013 name. He ranks as one of the founders 
of modem astronomy. 

(viii) W. Shockley: An American 
• cientist who ■w'^as awarded Nobel Prize iii 
i^nysics in 1956. 

(ix) Amundsen (1872-1928): Norvv’ogian 
' yplorer, the first to navigate the North- 
yost Passage and the first to reach the 
^outh-Pole. 

8. (a) The Battle of Plassey: Fought in 
‘ 57 between the forces led by Clive and 
'nose of Siraj-ud-Daula. The latter was 
S*e^eated It was the most fateful war^in 


the Indian history beonuae it gave the Bri¬ 
tish people a foothold in the Indian soil. 

(b) The Glorious Revolution (1688); 
The despotic rule of the Stuart Kings 
(Catholics) made some leading men-Vv^higs 
as w'ell as Tories—to invite Mary’s husband 
who was protestanl—William of Orange, 
uiler of Holland to succeed to the English 
throrc. William of Orange came to Eng¬ 
land fur this purpose and James II fled to 
Fiance. This event is known as the Glori- 
uus or Bloodless Revolution in England. 
The de.spotic rule of the Stuarts ended; the 
supremacy of Parliament was established. 

(c) The Battle of Haldighat (1576); It 
was a glorious tight for indepenaence 
iought between Akbar and Rana Praiap in 
Juio. AKbar defeated Pratap. Praiap re¬ 
tired to tlic remote fastness of Chaund and 
.sirong foi tress fell one by one into the 
enemy's hand. 

(d) The American Civil War: Speciii- 
cally a reierence to the war between the 
Nonhein and Southern States of the U.S.A., 

Ine basic cause of the war was a 
sectionalism resulting from the difference 
in the economic structure of the two regions 
the North and the South and the existence 
ol slavery, which the South felt necessary 
and which the North regarded as inhuman 
and uiijust. The war was further precipi¬ 
tated by tlie secession of S.C. in 1880, fol¬ 
lowed in 1861 by some other Slates aLso. 
Tlie re'.<-'.uits of the wai being the emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves and the resulting economic 
and social adjustment v Inch followed in the 
South. 

(c) The Montag ue-Chelmsford re¬ 
forms: The mam feature of this Act was 
tne introduction of Dyarchy or the dual 
admiiustialien in the Provincial Executive. 
The dyarchical system of government which 
continued to be in force from 1921 to 1937 
in the provinces was an utter failure. 

9. (a) The Bunker Flan for West Irian: 
Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, former American 
Ambassador, sponsored a plan under wffiich 
Indoneisa would take over administration 
of West Irian within a t\\^o-year period 
under United Nations Supervision. Both 
the Dutch and the Indonesian Governments 
responded to the U.S. Plan and on August 
16. 1962 they signed a formal agreement to 
end the 13-year-old dispute. They agreed 
for the phased transfer of control over 
West Irian from the Netherlands to Indo¬ 
nesia sometime in May, 1963. 
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(bl The Great Power veto in the U.N.: 

The veto is a recognition ot the tact that 
tne limit ot the U.iN.s power to use its own 
police force is a limit short of world war. 
Under the Charter ho entorcenient action is 
possible except through the Security Coun¬ 
cil. in the Security Uouncil which consists 
of eleven nations out of which five are per¬ 
manent members, the great powers (U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., France, the United Kingdom, and 
China—t'Kuomintang) have got the veto 
right and consequently enforcement action 
against a great power is totally excluded, 
however, the veto right of the five perma¬ 
nent members of the Security Council, 
which places the previleged powers above 
the law of the United Nations, establishes 
their legal hegemony over all the other 
members of the Organization, and thus 
stamps on it the maik of an autocratic or 
aristroci atic resume. 

(c) Tiic question of South-West Africa: 
At the first Assembly ol the United Nations 
in 1946 Great Britain, Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, Belgium and, with some qualifica¬ 
tions, France made declarations announcing 
their intention to place their mandated ter¬ 
ritories under the trusteeship system. South 
Africa, however, claimed the right to in¬ 
corporate the mandated teiritory. 

South Africa's point of view' is based 
on the claim that the mandate over S.W. 
Africa given to her by the League of Na- 
lions in 1920 had expired, and that the U.N. 
had no right to exercise any form of trustee¬ 
ship over the territoiy, which had mean¬ 
while been incorporated into the Union as 
Its fifth province. The two-member U.N. 
Delegation sent into the territory by the 
U.N. in 1962 reported that the territory was 
ripe for self-rule and that due to the intran¬ 
sigent attitude of S. Africa, the situation 
had become explosive. 

(d) Recent developments in Nagaland: 
On August 29, 1962 the Lok Sabha passed 
the State of Nagaland Bill to provide for 
the formation of the 16th State m the Union 
of India comprising the Naga Ilills-Tucn- 
sang Area. The Bill w as adopted by Rajya 
Sabha on September 2. 1962 It seeks to 
repeal, from the dale of the formation of 
the Slate, the Nagaland (Transitional Pro¬ 
vision) Regulation, 1962. According ot the 
Bill, Nagaland will have a Legislative 
Assembly with an initial strength of 46. It 
may be raised to 60 after ten years. The 
new State will have one representative each 
in the Luk Sabha and the Rajya Sabha. 


There will be a common High Court and 
Baf Council for the State ot Assam and 
Nagaland. The State of Nagaland will have 
its own Governor. 

10. (a) Marathon: The chief racing 
event of international sport, it is run over 
a distance of 26 miles 385 yards—equal to 
the distance from Marathon to Athens. 

(b) Nero: 37-68 A.D., sixth Roman em¬ 
peror. A tyrant, practiced the greatest 
cruelties and instituted many murders. In 
64 Rome burned and the people blamed 
Nero who alleged that it had been fired by 
the Christians. 

(c) Raja Ram Mohan Roy: A great so¬ 
cial reformer of the nineteenth century. 
He encouraged widow re-marriage and 
helped the Government in putting an end 
to the evil custom of Sail. 

(d) Rani Lakshmi Bai: She was a leader 
ol the Nationalist upsurge oi 1857 and 
iought the English heroically. 

(e> 'Vivekananda: Popularly known as 
the 'Hindu monk of India’. He spread the 
gospel oi the Upanishads in U.S.A.; he 
founded the Rama Krishna Mission. 

(f) Jamshedji N. Tata: One of the 
greatest industrialists of modern India. He 
set up the first steel plant in Asia at Jam- 
snedpur, Bihar (India). 

(g) Woodrow Wilson (1856-1924): 28th 
President of the U.S. He had a distinguish¬ 
ed scholastic career. He w'as instrumental 
in the adoption of a number of reform Bills, 
lie was reelected President in 1916 on a 
platform to keep the U.S. out of war; 
lounded the League of Nations. 

(h) Dr. 'Visvesvaraya: A famous Indian 
Statesman-engineer, Dr. Visvesvaraya was 
born on September 15, 1861. He was a 
recipient of Bharat Ratna in 1955; Died in 
Bangalore on April 14, 1962 at the ripe old 
age of 101. 

(i) T. T. Krishnamachari: An Ex-Fin¬ 
ance Minister took over the charge in the 
new Ministry as a Minister without Port¬ 
folio on June 6, 1962. Recently he has^een 
appointed as Minister ol Economic and Def- 
(‘tice Co-ordination. 

(j) Antarctica: It is the name given lo 
the vast ice-bound continent around the 
South Pole. Its area is about 5 million sq. 
miles, or nearly as large as North America. 

A large part of Antarlica is claimed by 
Australia and New Zealand. Argentine and 
Chile also claim some part of it. ■ 




HOW TO IMPROVE YOURSELF 

Take an extra look at yourself. Are 
you making the most of yourself and 
really looking your best? 

Talk it over with a reliable friend, 
someone with a good eye for colour, dress- 
sense, and sense of style. All-important 
factors are freshness, smartness, neatness. 

What can be more useless than Spend¬ 
ing money on a different hair-style if you 
are careless about brushing and combing 
your hair? Dandruff on the collar, buttons 
hanging by a thread, grease-spots, uncared- 
for shoes, these'are all points which let 
' people down. 

Examine what you are going to wear 
the day before you put it on. Send clothes 
regularly to the cleaners. 


If you think you know it all because 
you have passed a few examinations, if. you 
think getting on in the material sense is 
the only thing that matters, or if you just 
cannot be bothered to make any personal 
effort, you are limiting yourself to your 
own narrow field to everyday experience. 

Reading is vital. Books contain the 
whole of our human knowledge and expe¬ 
rience. We should take full advantage of 
public libraries and such other opportuni¬ 
ties as lectures, talks and part-time and 
evening courses. 

Thus, we can maintain, develop and ex¬ 
tend our interests and knowledge. 

Self-understanding. What do you do 
about it when you discover that you are 
not getting on with people? 


Remind yourself that the things you 
notice about other people’s appearance are 
the things they will notice about you. 

Now, personality. Can you honestly 
claim that you are a likeable friendly per¬ 
son? 

It is up to you to make yourself like¬ 
able. You can start by becoming more in¬ 
terested in other people than you are m 
yourself. 

If we want to be easy to meet and 
easy to talk to, we have to enjoy being 
with people, rather than feeling indifferent 
or bored. Watch out for the type of thing 
that makes you difficult to like. 

1. A tendency to be moody with the 
result that people never know what to ex¬ 
pect, whether you will be friendly, or 
stand-offish, or even liable to bite their 
heads, off. 

2. Taking it out on anyone who happens 
to be around when you are anncyed with 
somebody or something else., 

3. Talking but not wanting to listen. 

4. Showing no appreciation for other 
people’s efforts. 

Have you stopped learning since you 
left school? What we are taught at school 
is merely the key to open doors to ever- 
widening interest. The rest is up to us. 


Before deciding that it is the other 
pcrson’.s fault it is as well to examine one¬ 
self. It could be, for example that people 
keep on irritating us because we are irri¬ 
tating them. 

We can stop bothering so much about 
people and the amount of interest they take * 
in us, with the result that they are likely 
to find us more natural, easier to get on 
with. They may say about us, as some¬ 
times we say about them: 

“1 thought 1 didn’t like him (her) 
but I’ve changed my mind.” 

When we fail to get on with someone 
it IS not enough to blame others and out¬ 
side circumstances. It could be that we are 
too cocksure or, conversely, .so nervous that 
we cannot do our best. 

Self-understanding is more than half 
the battle. Not only does it encourage us 
to do better next time. It shows us how to 
do better. 

(By C.H.T. in ‘Psychologist Magazine’) 

* -k- V 

ARE YOU A SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 

One day the accounts of the mind will 
be balanced in the same way as those of . 
business companies, a French p.sychologist 
used to say. 

The benefits of a system of “trial bal- 
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p juice of character”, which he suggested are 
^obvious. 

The accounts of a company show you 
:* whidh way the company is heading—to- 
wards success or failure. So, too, a “profit 
I and loss” account of your own mind will 
i show which way you are heading. 

Unfortunately, there isn’t a machine in 
; common use which can give you an esti¬ 
mate of your capabilities. 

But science has already produced a 
computer which can spot men who are 
destined to fail m the U.S. Navy's flight¬ 
training programme. It is used when a 
cadet gels into some sort of trouble—say, 
military or academic—and the question is 
raised whether training should cease. 

The machine, after an operation taking 
about 15 minutes, gives an estimate of the 
man s future success. 

But until mechanical devices like this 
are just as common as weighing machines, 
most of us will have to use introspection to 
arrive at the truth about ourselves. 

An interesting and vital part of this 
truth about ourselves concerns success. 
■Why is it that some people succeed and 
others fail, 

It IS diflicult to give a direct answer to 
that question. Somebody once said that it 
was far easier to point out the things that 
hindered success than give the qualities 
which make for success. 

For instance, it is often held that intel¬ 
ligence IS a mark of the successful money¬ 
making man. But many successful men 
have often shown a marked lack of intelli¬ 
gence. 

That IS not to say, of course, that such 
people are dclicient m ideas. Far from it. 

So, 111 considering our trial balance of 
character, let us concentrate on the four 
personal liabililies that an efliciency expert 
considers to be paralysing handicaps for 
men who w’ant to be successful. 

They are, together with the names of 
the men to whom they apply; lack of emo¬ 
tional balance (The Scolder), lack of alert¬ 
ness (The Drowscr), lack of organisation 
(The Disorgamser) and lack of persever¬ 
ance (The Waverer). 

Do 'you recognise any of these liabilities 
in yourself—liabilities that are costly in 
aby language 

jlf you do, how do you go about remedy- 
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ing them? Let us take each type of man 
in turn, and see what advice is given. 

The Scolder is the man with the habi¬ 
tual bad temper—the man who throws at 
least one “rage” every day. He is plainly 
wasting a lot of energy which could be ap¬ 
plied to constructive purposes. Self-con¬ 
trol is invariably outstanding in successful 
people—big men seldom become small by 
giving way to anger. 

One effective “cure” for habitual anger 
is to relax your whole body— particularly 
your face—as soon as you feel like losing 
your temper. Anger gives you a tense 
body. Beal it at its own game by reversing 
the process and relaxing. 

Another effective cure is to keep a 
notebook and write down each case of 
anger when the out-burst has finished. 
Keep going with the notebook for a week 
or two—and then read the whole thing 
from the beginning. You will realise how 
silly each “explosion” was. 

The Drowser is the person who is half- 
awake. He seems to live in a sort of trance, 
with apparently just sufficient energy to 
take him to work and back home again. 
His today is the same as his yesterday. 
Something has to be thrust right under his 
nose for him to notice it. 

Yet the cultivation of alertness brings 
rewards m the shape of new ideas—and 
new ideas can breed success, particularly in 
the monstary sense. 

Here are a few exercises given by 
psychologists as an aid towards acquiring 
alertness; 

(1) Pass a shop at a slow walk and 
recall the objects on show m the window. 

(2) When reading, stop every few 
minutes and recall—without looking—the 
contents of the last paragraph. Then check. 

(3) Glance at some cards m a pack, 
place them face downwards, and then re¬ 
call what they were. Check. Practise until 
you Can deal with 20 cards in this way— or 
perhaps the whole pack! Two or more peo¬ 
ple can join in this game, competing against 
each other. 

The Disorganiser is . the type who 
throws his affairs into confusion, and so 
puts out what may otherwise be a favour¬ 
able “profit and loss” mind account. 

He does not disorganise deliberately, of 
course, but though not knowing how to 
plan his time. 





Psychologists tell us the best way of 
tackling a job is to divide it into parts and 
tackle each part one by one. 

For instance, write down all you have 
to do on a busy day or, if studying, divide 
your textbook into small sections. Then 
concentrate on each task or each section m 
turn. But do not think of what is to fol¬ 
low—or you might give up! 

And, if you do give up, you will have 
to take the characteristics of the fourth 
type into account in your list of liabilities. 

This type is the Waverer—the man who 
starts to waver when the going gets tough 
and then stops altogether. 

A big help towards battling against the 
depression you feel when things get tough 
is to pay attention to your physical atti¬ 
tude. 

When you feel depressed your body 
slumps and as a result breathing is shallow. 
.When you feel happy the opposite hap¬ 
pens. 

Because of the mind-body relationship,, 
it is possible to overcome depression by 
using your body in the “happine.ss” way by 
straightening up and breathing deeply. 

(By David Browne) 
* * * 

TEEN-AGERS RUN THEIR OWN 
GOVERNMENT 

One of the world’s smallest repub¬ 
lics spreads over 800 acres at Freeville, 
N.Y., a few miles from Ithaca. There 
are 27 cottages, several schools, and 
a number of shops, a police force, law 
courts, a bank, and an agricultural de¬ 
partment—in fact, everything to be 
found in a full-grown republic but on 
a miniature scale. 

The citizens of this republic are 
boys and girls, aged from 13 to 21. Many 
come from homes and communities 
where they haye had problems of ad¬ 
justment. They represent a cross-sec¬ 
tion of youth from wealthy, middle- 
class, and under-privileged families. 
This experiment in democracy is called 
the George Junior Republic, and was 
founded in 1895 by William R. George, 
a manufacturer who wanted to prove 
that young people, even those who have 
come into conflict with society, can be 
trained to become useful members of 
the community. 

Timothy Carroll Smith, a former 
citizen of the Republic—^he served as 
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its Commissioner of Education—teHii 

below about this unusual communitjjf.' 

for teen-agers. 

All over the world, adults have deve-*: 
loped governments to direct the affairs of 
States. Young people have to wait until 
they attain “adult age” and then are ex¬ 
pected to accept the responsibilities and 
privileges of adult life. 

There is a place in the United States 
where they do not have to wait—a com¬ 
munity in upper New York State near a 
village called Freeville. Its name is “The 
George Junior Republic”. Here, boys and 
girls between the ages of thirteen and 
twenty-one are given the responsibilities 
and also some of the privileges that adults 
have. They come to the Republic from all 
over the United States, from rich and poor 
families alike. They are of all creeds, races 
and types. In the Republic, they are all 
considered alike, a!id anything they gain 
for themselves, they achieve by hard work. 

As “citizens” of this Republic, they 
have their own government, modeled on 
that United States. The President, Vice- 
president, Secretary of State, and Secretary 
of the Treasury are elected annually by 
their fellow citizens, and these officers in 
turn appoint all other officials, including a 
magistrate, attorney general, justice of the 
peace, commissioner of education, etc. 

The citizens make and enforce their 
own laws to govern the community, and 
the attorney general prcsecutes law-break¬ 
ers in the citizens’ court, where a citizen 
magistrate bears cases and metes out 
punishment. It may be only a warning, 
fine, or suspended sentence, but in serious 
cases the offender is sentenced to work 
extra hours and is permitted to talk only 
to government officials. 

Half the day in the Republic is given 
up to school work but, as in the adult 
world, the citizens also have the responsibi¬ 
lity of earning a living. The boys work at 
maintaining the campus, painting, carpen¬ 
try, printing, farming, masonry, operation 
of heavy equipment, plumbing, electricity, 
and horticulture. The girls find jobs sew¬ 
ing, cooking, waiting on table, house-clean¬ 
ing, and making ceramics. 

Naturally, they are paid for their work 
and handle their money through a bank 
that they operate—tolcen currency, that in 
certain cases may be redeemed for Ameri¬ 
can dollars. This money is used to pa| 
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f ii>od and lodging as well as laundry and 
* other services. 

Thus the citizens learn to handle some 
fof the material problems ol life. The ex¬ 
perience of helping to frame laws and 
participating in government affairs also 
helps them to adju.st to adult thinking and 
.'adult responsibilities. There are, too, ex¬ 
perienced people who guide them toward 
maturity, for the Republic is financed and 
staffed by adults. 

Over the period of two years, the aver¬ 
age stay of a citizen, he progresses from the 
inexperienced and immature child to a 
Strong, sophisticated, and mature man. The 
transition is not always easy and enjoyable. 
Some of the citizens dislike the Republic, 
Us laws, and strict regulations. And, in 
fact, the experience is not always smooth, 
primarily because one is undergoing the 
hardships of growing up in a very short 
period of time. But, usually, when a citi¬ 
zen leaves the Republic to go out into the 
world, the sense of satisfaction, confidence, 
and pride in himself or herself speak well 
for this experience, no matter how difficult 
it may have been at times. 

The success of the Republic has been 
attested to by its alumni. Some have be¬ 
come lawyers and artists, others, business¬ 
men, teachers, engineers and craftsman— 
who, without the Republic’s heln, might 
have found them.selves in reformatories oi' 
prisons. Among them are a Pulitzer Prize 
winner, two Academy Award winners, and 
several mayors. 

The principles of self-government by 
young people are not limited to the United 
States. There have been similar experi¬ 
ments in England and Canada. By permit¬ 
ting boys and girls to conduct the affairs of 
state in a small community using the form 
of government of their country, they can 
be much better prepared to meet the de¬ 
mands of citizenship which they will en¬ 
counter in adult society. 

■M * -y 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE ARCHITECT 

AN ARCHITECT’S is to design and 
supeiwise the construction of all types of 
buildings, keeping in view three main 
considerations, of stability, utility and 
beauty. A client’s ivouirements in accom- 
'modation are satisfied by efficient planning. 
A satisfying einuronment is created by de¬ 
vising plc'isant interior spaces, interior 


decoration, etc., as well as by producing a 
beautiful exterior. The purpose of struc¬ 
ture is expressed in harmonious form and 
proportions, so as to impart to it beauty, 
grandeur and interest. Appropriate use of 
suitable structural techniques and economy 
in building material are always kept in 
view. 

In the performance of work inspection 
and survey of the proposed site is under¬ 
taken, an accurate site-plan is obtained, 
appropriate design and treatment are de¬ 
termined within overall specifications, and 
detailed plans, sketches, and scale drawings 
are prepared for the use of contractors and 
engineers. Estimates of cost, material, 
equipment and building-time are prepared 
to ensure economy and to facilitate calling 
of tenders by the client, who is advised in 
the choice of a contractor. In addition, re¬ 
lated executive and administrative duties, 
such as conduct of negotiations with public 
and private bodies to ensure compliance 
with laws and regulations and to obtain 
sanction for the plans, are performed in 
the office. 

Technical advice is also given by an 
architect to plan, improve or beautify land¬ 
scapes, highways, towns, estates, historical 
buildings, etc. Alterations, additions, ex¬ 
tensions or adaptations to existing lauild- 
ings are also planned. Service is rendered 
in preparing land surveys and in evaluation 
of land.s and buildings for insurance, sale, 
mortgage, transfer and other purposes. 

The work of an architect is varied, in¬ 
teresting and cx’eative, and offers opportuni¬ 
ties for valuable contacts with all sorts of 
people. Periodic visits are paid to the 
building-site to issue verbal or written ins¬ 
tructions to contractors, engineers and 
workers. 

TO QUALIFY for the job, persons have 
to complete a degree or a diploma course 
in architecture. There are, in India, six 
institutions offering five-year degree cour¬ 
ses. with a total intake capacity of about 
175 students a year. These are the J.J. 
School of Arts, Bombay; the Delhi Poly¬ 
technic, Delhi; the Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Kharagpur; the Bengal Engineering 
College, Sibpur (Howrah); the Kalabhavan, 
Baroda, and the Annamalai University, An- 
namalainagar. For admission, persons have 
to be matriculates, preferably with physics 
and mathematics, as optional subjects, and 
over 16 years of age. However, the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, the 
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Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur, and 
the Annamalai University admit only those 
who have passed at least the Intermediate 
examination in science with mathematics, 
while the possession of the Intermediate 
Drawing Grade certificate of the Bombay 
Government is essential for admission to 
the J.J. School of Arts, Bombay, and the 
Kalabhavan, Baroda. Entrance to all the 
institutions is strictly on merit, determined 
by a written examination to test candi¬ 
dates’ proficiency in drawing and aptitude 
for the profession. 

Four-year or five-year diploma courses, 
open to matriculates, are also offered by 
the Government Polytechnic, Nagpur, the 
Government School of Arts, Hyderabad, 
and the Kalabhavan, Baroda. The Delhi 
Polytechnic conducts a seven-year part- 
time morning and evening course, leading 
to a national diploma in architecture, re¬ 
cognised as equivalent to a degree for em¬ 
ployment under the Central Government. 
Persons who have worked for at least 18 
months as full-time architectural draughts- 
men/;assistants are eligible for admission to 
the course. 

A course in architecture normally 
covers the following subjects:— 

Practical mathematics, science, draw¬ 
ing, theory of structure, building construc¬ 
tion, materials and specifications, history of 
architecture, surveying, draughtsmanship, 
applied mechanics, elementary sanitation, 
town planning, structural design, building 
economics, quantities estimating, profes¬ 
sional practice, etc. Practical experience is 
insisted upon before the grant of the degree 
or diploma. 

FURTHER TRAINING facilities for a 
post-graduate Master’s course in technology 
are open to degree-holders in architecture 
at the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur. Post-graduate courses are also 
being planned at the J.J. School of Arts, 
Bombay. There is also scope for training 
in town planning and for research in the 
use of building materials. Specialised train¬ 
ing can be undertaken for designing, inte¬ 
rior decoration, furnishing, etc. Specialisa¬ 
tion can also be attained in respect of 
different kinds of structures, e.g. education¬ 
al, industrial, residential, recreational and 
sports. 

Associateship of the Indian Institute of 
Architects (A.I.I.A.), Bombay, a profession¬ 
al institute of architects in India, is open 


to all architects who are suitably qual«^ 
The Institute offers a Fellowship 
to architects who have had consi(lcf«p|^ 
experience in architecture and have’ nciaaiil 
some special contribution in the fiMd 
architecture. ^ 

PERSONAL qualities NECESSARYl 
FOR THE JOB are an analytical mindii 
creative imagination, originality of ideas,;^ 
keen observation and a rational outlook. MxM 
architect has to be a student, throughoiifc^ 
his life, so that he may keep up with 
discoveries, modem trends and the lateifej 
constmction techniques. A sound knov^ ^ 
ledge and understanding of structural needs I 
and methods, an aptitude for applied^ 
mathematics and special proficiency ki , 
drawing, geometry, modelling and sketch¬ 
ing are quite essential for success. •- 

The work is not strenuous and bdth' 
men and women having normal health and 
good eye-sight, can enter the profession. TSo 
set up a successful private practice, a gOdd 
personality, sociable habits and ability to 
appreciate the opinions of others are essen¬ 
tial. Knowledge of psychology and socio¬ 
logy can be a definite asset to an architect. 

ENTRY INTO THE PROFESSION to 
usually at the lower level through poshl, 
such as architectural draughtsman ana 
assistant architect. An architect has ,to 
apply to the employing departments or es^- , 
tablishments whenever vacancies occur. 
Higher Government posts are advertised by . 
the Union and the State Public Service 
Commissions. Contacts with commercial , 
firms, contractors and local bodies can also 
be fruitful. Young architects with capital 
can enter into partnership with a firm £)t 
with an established architect. , 

OPENINGS for architects exist in cor^ 
mercial and building firms, local bodieis 
(municipalities, district boards, cantoti- 
ment boards and corporations) and goverii- 
ment departments. The main government 
employing departments are the PublJit; 
Works, Town Planning and Archaeolojgicjjl 
departments, all of which offer appreciable . 
opportunities for employment to architects. 
The Ministries of Defence and Railways 
also offer a limited number of openings. ’ 
Appointments as teachers or instructors 
in architecture, structural engineers, insur¬ 
ance valuers and town planners kre also 
open to architects. For i^rsons with good 
personality, business ability, and finantdsl , 
{Continued on pag e 256) 



PROPOSALS TO TRAIN MORE 
ENGINEERS 

Shri Humayun Kabir, Union Minister 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
Wtlined in the Lok Sabha on January 23, 
the proposals under consideration to in¬ 
case the output of engineers and techni¬ 
cians from the existing institutions. 

The following are the proposals: 

(i) to increase admissions to existing 
tnstitutiixis by 3000 for the first degree 
courses and by 9000 for Diploma courses, 
(ii) to organise part-time Diploma courses 
at about 25 centres each with 100 admis¬ 
sions. (iii) to organise special two-year dip¬ 
loma courses for Technicians at selected 
centres, (iv) to institute special three-year 
degree courses in engineering for science 
graduates, (v) to organise special degree or 
equivalent courses for Diploma-holders, 
(vi) to accelerate at selected institutions 
the training of the students now studying 
in the third and final years of degree 
courses. 

* * * 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SCHOOL 
BOYS 

In the context of the present emer¬ 
gency, the Union Ministry of Education has 
published recently “A Handbook of Physi¬ 
cal Education for School Boys” suitable for 
school boys of various age groups. A simi¬ 
lar handl^k for girls is under preparation. 
The present handbook is divided into seven 
Jheads of activities namely, Development 
Exercises and Activities, Apparatus, 
Rhythms, Combatives, Games, Athletics 
and Aquatics. The activities, exercises and 
games selected are, for the most part, 
uniquely Indian, although physical educa¬ 
tion activities of the West are well-woven 
into the narrative. This publication, the 
first of its kind in the country, is available 
•with the Ministry of Education and the 
Manager of Publications. 

• « « 

RS. 1 CRORE ON EDUCATION IN 
NAGALAND 

In Nagaland, education was making 
rapid progress. At present there are 55,000 
students enrolled in 630 schools and two 


colleges. One more college is likely to be 
opened soon. Education is free and stu¬ 
dents taking up higher studies are given 
help in the form of stipends and other faci¬ 
lities, About a crore of rupees are propos¬ 
ed to be spent on education in Nagaland 
during the Plan period. 

•N- « « 

COMBATING DISCRIMINATION IN 
EDUCATION 

A new legal weapon to combat inequal¬ 
ity in education was created on December 
10, 1962—the anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights—by the 
Unesco General Conference meeting in 
Paris. 

In 1960, the Conference had adopted a 
Convention and a recommendation concern¬ 
ing the struggle against discrimination in 
education. In force since May 1962, and 
now ratified by nine nations, the Conven¬ 
tion obliges states adhering to it to abro¬ 
gate any legislative or administrative pro¬ 
visions leading to discrimination, defined as 
“any distinction. . .which, being based on 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, politi¬ 
cal or other opinion, national or social ori¬ 
gin, economic condition or birth, has the 
effect of nullifying or impairing equality of 
treatment in education.” 

To facilitate the application of this 
Convention, the General Conference, now 
ending its 12th session, has just set up a 
Conciliation and Good Offices Commission 
with the task of seeking a settlement of 
any disputes that might arise between 
states adhering to the Convention. 

Composed of eleven members serving 
in their personal capacity and elected for 
six years by the General Conference, the 
Commission will take up any complaints 
brought by one state against another ac¬ 
cused of not applying the provisions of the 
Convention. It will ascertain the facts, 
“making whatever investigations, if any, 
that may be required”, and it will “make 
available its good offices to the States con¬ 
cerned with a view to a friendly solution 
of the matter.” 

The protocol setting up this Commis- 
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sion will go into effect once it has been 
ratified by fifteen states, 

Unesco has thus created one of the first 
conciliation and good offices commissions 
destined within the United Nations system 
to encoxirage the application of Human 
Rights. The only previous commission has 
been set up within the International 
Labour Oiganization to solve conflicts aris¬ 
ing over the freedom of trade unions. 

* * * 

MILITARY OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 

A Military Officers’ Training School 
was opened on January 15, 1963, in Poona 
by the Defence Minister, Shri Y. B. Chavan. 
This is one of the two schools started by 
the Government to train ofiicers required 
for the Army. The other school in Madras 
was also opened by Shn C. Subramaniam, 
Minister for Heavy Industries. Opening 
the Poona school, Shri Chavan said that the 
country today was more defence conscious 
and this was the time when we had to learn 
the art of living with danger permanently. 
The Defence Minister said we had to be pre¬ 
pared for any eventuality. Our efficiency, 
courage and unity should be such that any 
aggressor will have to think twice before 
entertaining any idea of attack. Opening 
the Madras school, Shn Subramaniam said, 
in the context of the recent happening it 
had become necessary to further strengthen 
the country militarily. Shn Subrahaniam 
spoke of the fine traditions of the Army 
and said it was a great integrating . force 
because it created a feeling of oneness 
among the people. 

* * * 

ROLE OF UNIVERSITIES 

Addressing the 15th annual convocation 
of Punjab University at Chandigarh on 
December 22, 1962, its former Chancellor, 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil, spoke of the role of Uni¬ 
versities in the crisis created by the Chi¬ 
nese aggression—a crisis which had radi¬ 
cally changed the political atmosphere of 
the country. 

The immediate task before the country, 
he said, was to direct all social energies to 
resisting successfully the Chinese assault on 
Indian freedom. 

The universities, he added, should, with¬ 
out completely suspending their normal 
activities, play effectively their role in pre¬ 
paring the nation to meet the challenge by 
impressing the need “of discipline in all 
ig?b«eres of li|e, 


The traditional role of a university IM 
a temple for the relentless pursuit of lcno««>| 
ledge must continue. But in the preseix^j 
context, Mr. Gadgil said, there was tli#| 
additional purpose of encouraging peoplel 
to stand firm by democratic values and':^ 
freedom. .; 

Mr. Gadgil said the main task befoi« t 
the universities now was to build up *a new* 
leadership not only for immediate purpose'" 
but also for the future reorganisation tA 
the entire economic and social structure of 
the country. 

Universities, he said, should be the, 
places where new ideas must be thotight 
about and fresh impulses for national acti¬ 
vities supplied. In fact, they should evolve 
new national ethos, new enthusiasm for , 
constructive work and a broad outlook that 
should transcend all petty loyalties, reli¬ 
gions and regions. 

« « « 

NEED TO CUT ACADEMIC WASTAGE 

Dr. D. S. Kothari, Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission, said in 
Agra on December 15, 1962, that universi¬ 
ties and colleges in India should make sus¬ 
tained efforts to turn out competent men ' 
in large numbers, trained in science, tech¬ 
nology and medicine. 

Dr. Kothari, who was addressing the 
convocation of St. John’s college, said that 
if they could raise the standard of students’ 
achievement and reduce “academic wast¬ 
age,” they would be making a vital contri¬ 
bution to the country’s strength and pros¬ 
perity in these critical times. 

He said that in the field of higher edu¬ 
cation, “we must aim at the highest inter¬ 
national standards. There are no and can 
bo no local or regional standards.” 

In this context he spoke of the need for 
attracting to the teaching profession a rea¬ 
sonable proportion of men and women of 
high intellectual ability and character. 
Teachers should be given opportunities of 
professional advancement and facilities to 
carry with them provident fund, leave and 
other benefits from one university or col¬ 
lege to another, he added. 

Besides raising the quality and strength 
of the teaching staff. Dr. Kothari sajd tet¬ 
ter text-books and their easy accessibility to 
students, more working days, close con¬ 
tacts between teachers and students and 
some individual attention to students 



iw^Id help to reduce the present “deplor- 
p^le” rate of failures at examinations, 
p Libraries should be improved and ex¬ 
panded to attract students lacking facilities 
P|pr home study 

Kk ♦ * * 

|i HIGH PRIORITY FOR TECHNICAL 
W EDUCATION 

The coordinating committee of the All 
Clhidia Council of Technical Education re- 
;'Commended a number of measures to in- 
?^'iM:ease the supply of technically qualified 
,-toen. The committee at its meeting in New 
i;;Delhi recently suggested that courses in 
■‘engineering colleges should be accelerated 
* by intensive training at advanced stage and 
t by cutting down vacations. It also suggest¬ 
ed part-time courses for examinations of 
the Institute of Engineers and other pro¬ 
fessional bodies. Another suggestion was 
for special degree courses of short duration 
for diploma holders. The committee api- 
,,proved a scheme to increase admissions in 
.engineering—colleges and polytechnics in 
the country. The scheme calls for an addi¬ 
tional 3,000 seats for degree courses and 
9,000 seats for diploma courses. 

* 

NEW ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 

A new association of science teachers— 
about 9,000 strong, with many members 
throughout the Commonwealth—has been 
formed in Britain. It follows the amalga¬ 
mation of the Science Masters' Association 
and the Association of Women Science Tea¬ 
chers, and will be called the Association 
for Science Education. 

The step was taken at the joint annual 
conference of the two associations in Man¬ 
chester in the first week of January, 1963 

The chairman of the new body is Sir 
Robert Aitken, Vice-Chancellor of Birming¬ 
ham University. 

' Mr. E. W. Tapper, secretary, said on 
January 7 that the association was “parti¬ 
cularly keen to exchange ideas on science 
teaching with similar associations abroad, 
especially in the Commonwealth’’. 


Your Careless Act— 
Their Secret Aid 


STUDENTS' EMPORIUM 

[Continued from page 253) 
resources the field of private practice offers 
appreciable opportunities. Research work 
offers unlimited scope to persons with ori¬ 
ginal ideas. 

PROSPECTS OF ADVANCEMENT to 
senior posts lie through promotion. This is 
the normal method in Government depart¬ 
ments. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION you 
may contact. 

(i) The Principal of one of the train¬ 
ing institutions. 

(ii) The Indian Institute of Archi¬ 
tects, Prospects Chamber-An¬ 
nexe, Hornby Road, Fort, Bom¬ 
bay. 

(iii) The Employment Exchange near¬ 
est your home. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Since the 
dawn of civilization, practical and architec¬ 
tural considerations have required the con¬ 
struction of buildings appealing to and 
satisfying the eye. There is today, as there 
was in the past, a desire to impart artistic 
qualities to new structures. Fresh building 
materials and techniques are evolved and 
the requirements of modern living have 
made architecture a highly specialised sub¬ 
ject. 

Due to the expansion of industries, the 
grow^th of new towns, the progress of com¬ 
munity projects and the implementation of 
housing schemes to rQeet the acute shortage 
of acceptable accommodation, the present 
demand for architects far exceeds the sup¬ 
ply, both in the private and public spheres. 
Not more than 50 fresh, qualified architects 
are available for employment every year. 
There is, therefore, an extraordinary dearth 
of trained personnel in the field of house, 
town and regional planning. 

To cope with the shortage of trained 
personnel, attention is being given to the 
development of training facilities in archi¬ 
tectural, town and regional planning, and it 
is expected that the annual output will 
steadily increase in the coming years. 

(Copyright of the Union Ministry of 
Labour and Employment, with whose 
courtesy the above article is printed). 

_ # _ 




CENIENAEY OF INVENTION OF 
PLASTICS 

Just 100 years ago at an international 
exhibition in London, a young Birming¬ 
ham chemist, Alexander Parkes, revealed 
a new material to the world, Parkesine, 
which was to Usher in an enUrely new 
industry—plastics. 

To mark this centenary, Birmingham 
staged a 14-day exhibition to demonstrate 
how modern plastics are produced and then- 
vast range ol applications. 

Parkes, “father” of the plastics indus¬ 
try, was lesponsible for a variety of inven¬ 
tions: he had 66 metallurgical patents, with! 
14 others relating to rubber, plastics and 
waterproofing. 

* >r * 

ITALV JOINS “FKLE FLOW” TKEATV 

Italy IS the 40ih country to join the 
Unesco Agreement on the importation of 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Mate¬ 
rials, which exempts books, newspapers, 
magazines and works of art from import 
duties. Also exempt are newsreels, educa¬ 
tional films, sound recordings and science 
equipment if consigned to approved insti¬ 
tutions. 

* -fr * 

FOREIGN COLLABORATION IN INDIAN 
INDUSTRIES 

Twenty-five schemes for establishing 
industrial enterprises with foreign colla¬ 
boration have now been approved by the 
Union Government as joint ventures, ac¬ 
cording to a spokesman of the Indian In¬ 
vestment Centre. 

The spokesman gave the break up of 
the joint ventures as ten from the United 
States, four from Japan, three from France, 
two each from Canada, United Kingdom 
and West Germany and one each from 
Switzerland and Belgium. 

Sixteen other schemes with foreign 
collaboration for joint enterprises are being 
considered by the Government. 

The Indian Investment Centre was 
established in 1961 to^llBsist the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the implementation of its 
of rapid industrialisation and to 


undertake programmes aimed at encourag- 
ing and promoting the inflow of foreign 
private capital into India. ’• 

The spokesman said that there were 
lUo more proposals seeking foieign colla¬ 
boration for joint ventures. These were in. 
varying stages of negotiations. However, m 
the Centre bad been able to interest lor- P. 
eign films in lespect of JO of these. 

Since September 1961 when the Invest¬ 
ment Centre was organised, it has received 
about 1900 enquiries from Indian and for¬ 
eign firms. Of these, 1500 were from 
Indian. 

Ninety of the proposals were processed ^ 
by the investment Centre's technical ex¬ 
perts and forwarded to Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Fiance, Japan, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, United States and 
West Germany. These pioposais cover a 
wide range of industries such oS tools and 
alloy steet, steel castings and lu. ;ings, steel 
pipes, machine tools, small ana aand tools, 
ball roller bearings, cables, piccision and 
scientific instruments and otheis. 

One hundred and filly oi me 400 for¬ 
eign enquiries were for setting up joint in¬ 
dustrial ventures in India. 

The Centre’s New Yoik office was in¬ 
augurated in October 1961 by the Union 
Finance Ministei, Mr. Morarji Desai. 

.1 * * * 

CHAMPION LIAR OF THE YEAR 

An evaluation of a dry spell that some¬ 
how avoided the eye of otlicial weather ob¬ 
servers won on December 27, 1962, for Wai¬ 
ter Lewis (Ohio) the title of world cham¬ 
pion liar. 

“The weather was so dry,” went the 
Lewis account, “that w'hen my canary bird 
wanted a drink, 1 had to pull up the well 
and run it through a wringer.” 

President Otis C. Hullett of the Liars 
Club, reviewing the top entries, indicated 
that the best domestic liars of the year at 
least followed the classic form of thff sim¬ 
ple, straightforward lie, rather than the 
fancy falsehood that showed signs of setting 
the trend a decade ago. 

Among the honoural?le mentions, |pr 
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~ instance, was this from Harvy L. Owen 
Niles (Michigan): 

“A inend of mine whom 1 was visiting 
bragged and bragged about his very good 
eyesight. 1 explained that my eyes are 
none too good Out that my hearing is very 
iveen. To substantiate his claims, he asked 
me if I could see a church steeple located 
in the distance. My answer: 'Yes.' He then 
wanted to know if i could see this ily walk¬ 
ing on the steeple. 1 told him 1 could not 
see the fly, but that I could -hear its foot¬ 
steps.” 

And Jack Ilempton (Texas) said that 
he has stopped watching TV westerns since 
a couple of oldtime bank robbers slufled a 
vault with dynamite in one scene and the 
resultant explosion blow the picture tube 
out of his set. 

K 

A NEW LANGUAGE FOK ALL 

A new universal language, consisting 
of about 60,00U simple and easily pionoune- 
ed words from Kmopeaii languages, lias 
been invented by an Italian proIe.ssur. 

The new longue is already being lauglit 
in several schools in Brussels, where the 
professoi, Arturo Allandari, has settled, lie 
has been working lor a quai ter ol a cen¬ 
tury on this new language, winch he calls 
“Neo." 

It IS not intended that “Neo" should 
substitute the existing languages: it could 
be considered as a second language after 
the mother tongue for all nations. 

The 74-year-old piofessor is a polyglot, 
knowing Fiench, Ku.ssian, German and 
Spanish as well as his native Italian. 

•X <- * , 

TEN TOP ADVANt ES 

The ten top advances in science, tech¬ 
nology, and medicine in ltl6.^ as selected by 
Dr. Watson Davis, directoi ol Science Ser¬ 
vice, London, are: 

1. Orbiting of Russian and American, 
astronauts and the Russian near success m 
rendezvousing two space capsules. 

2. Immunization against malaria by 
single injection of a chemical Cl-501. 

3. Launching and operation of Telstar, 
U.S. Communications satellite. 

4 Planet probes; U.S. Mariner T1 pass¬ 
ing close to Venus and Russian vehicle 
launched toward Mars. 

5. The tragedy of malformed babies 


due to thalidomide tranquillizer used in 
early pregnancy and resultant safeguards 
on drugs. 

fr. Discovery in atomic nucleus of two 
types of neutrinos, each with anti-pai tides. 

7. Creation of an artificial ladiation belt 
by U.S. high altitude H-bomb blast. 

8. Vse of aerial photo reconnaissance in 
the Cuban ciisis. 

9. Beginning of new exploiations of 
oceans, crust of the earth, and sun. 

10. Improvement of long-range w^eather 
foiecasts by use of satellites and computers. 

* * k 

EXPLORING EDGE OF SPACE 

Two intrepid balloonists returned from 
the edge of space and reported a “huge 
SLicce.ss" w'lth a series of stargazing experi¬ 
ments, it was reported at Holloman Air 
Force Ba.se tNcw Mexico, U.S.A.) on Dec¬ 
ember 14, 1982. 

Captain Joe Kittinger of liie U.S. Air 
Force, and William White, a civilian astro¬ 
nomer, spent moie than 18 hours in a gon¬ 
dola attached to a plastic balloon which 
carried them to a height of 81.500 feet over¬ 
night. 

They returned safely to earth a little 
cold but otherwise unscratched afler tak¬ 
ing a series ol photographs ol I he stars 
through a 122 -m. telescope mounted on 
board. At 81,500 feet they were clear of 
the distorting atmosphere ol the earth. 

During their elTort, known a.s Project 
Stargazer, tlicy also measured air turbul¬ 
ence at various altitudes, the brightness of 
selected stars and the “sound” of trie stars— 
said to be like an empty truck rumbling 
over a bumpy road. 

Meanwhile in Palestine, Texas, olfi- 
cials in charge of a test run of tw’o tandem 
balloons to be used m Princeton Univei- 
sity’s Stratoscope II project moumed the 
loss of the balloons, now drifting far aw'ay 
at a height of 16,000 feet. 

The giant b.alloons came back to earth 
on December 13 night after a test launching 
with G.-dOO lb. of shotgun pellets as ballast 
but bounced back and soared off, leaving 
behind 2,000 lb. of the ballast. 

The ballast was simulating a $25 mil¬ 
lion telescope the university was planning 
to send up under the balloons in February 
lor an analysis of infra-red spectra of light 

from Mars and the moon. 

* * * 
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PBISQJ^ER OF THE YEAR 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 72-year-old 
Pathan leader of Pakistan, has been named 
“Prisoner of the year” by Amnesty Inter¬ 
national of London a humanitarian move¬ 
ment fighting for the release of “prisoners 
of conscience.” 

Amne.sty International said Ghaffar 
Khan symbolised the suffering of a million 
people all over the world who are in prison 
for their convictions. 

Known as “Frontier Gandhi,” Ghaffar 
Khan has been m prison almost uninteri;up- 
tedlv since Pakistan came into being in 
1947. 

Before that Ghaffar Khan, a close friend 
and associate of Mahatma Gandhi, had been 
imprisoned by the British Government for 
leading his satyagraha movement against 
the British rule in India. 

-■ Amnesty International said Ghaffar 
Khan had been continually suspected by 
the Pakistan Government for his insistence 
of the rights of liis Pathan people, living 
in the north-western corner of the country. 

In 1948, he was sentenced to three 
years’ imnri.sonment, but was detained in 
prison until 1954; in 1056, he was tried 
again, imprisoned but later freed, only to 
be re-arrested in 1961. Desnite appeals and 
reviews of his case he is still in Lahore jail. 
Amnesty International said. 

The Amnesty International movement, 
which is impartial politically and aims at 
uniting people of all views and nationalities 
on a humanitarian basis, sent la.st year ob¬ 
servers to East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Ghana, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, South Africa and Para¬ 
guay. 

* * 4 ^ 

AFRICA’S PERSONALITY OF THE YEAR 

The Tanganyikan President, Dr. Julius 
Nyerere, has won the Sierre Leone Broad¬ 
casting Service's “Africa's Personality of 
the Year” contest. 

Eighty-five per cent of the siat ion’s 
listeners voted him as the African who 
made the greatest general contribution to 
Africa’s progress in 1962. 

Second was South Africa’s Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, Albert Luthuli, and third wa^ 
Algerian Premier Ben Bella. 

* * * ■ 
PRIZE FOR “FA'niER OF H-BOMB” 

Professor Edward Teller, the Hunga¬ 



rian-born physicist known as “father of the * 
H-bomb,” received the largest monetary , 
prize awarded by the United States Gov- , 
ernment. 

The .Atomic Energy Commission an- ^ 
nounced in Washington on November 17, 
1962 that the $50,000 Enrico Fermi Award 
would be pre.sented to Professor Teller, 
now at the University of California, on 
December 3, 1962. 

The Commission said it was “for contri¬ 
butions to chemical and nuclear physics, 
for his leadership in thermo-nuclear re¬ 
search, and for efforts to strengthen natio¬ 
nal security.” 

* * 

OLD NEWSPAPERS MUSEUM 

Those who think Europe is a new idea 
could well take a look at a copy of a news¬ 
paper called “Europa-Zeitung”—“The Eu¬ 
rope Times”—on display at Aachen in the 
German border city. It was published in 
Aug.sbtirg, Bavaria, in the year 1732. 

Here too, is to be found the oldest 
nevv'spaper in the world—the Peking Gov¬ 
ernment periodical, “Sin Pao,” printed on 
silk. There is also the world’s smallest 
newspaper, hardly the size of a human 
hand, the “Diario di Roma” from the year 
1819 A yard-sauare newspaper (1.30 by 
0.90 metres) is here too: “The Constella¬ 
tion.” printed one time only, in 1959, to 
celebrate the American Independence Day. 

The 1.9th centurs^’s unique approaches 
to ioiunalism are well represented in the 
collection of 80,000 newspapers from all 
over the world here at Aachen. One paper 
for the Victorian era is called “Midnight 
Nows for the Literate Classes” and another 
“Morning Paper for the Fair Sex.” 

There is also on display “The Travel¬ 
ling Devil” (“Der reisende Teufel) and its 
counterpart “The Angel on a Pilgrimage” 
(“Der pilgernde Engel). There are too, 
many journals of the world’s revolutions. 

The unique collection was begun by 
Oscar von Forckenbeck and opened to the 
public in 1885. Now it has been moved to 
a “new” headquarters—with the “new” in 
quotes because the newspaper museum is 
actually Aachen’s oldest residence, dating 
from the year 1495. Visitors can find news¬ 
papers in some 30 languages, from {>racti- 
cally any epoch of journalistic history that 

arouses their curiosity. 

* * * 
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' UNIQUE STAMP 

The largest stamp ever to be printed 
in Sweden and containing more text than 
any other stamp in the world will be issued 
by the Swedish Post Office in cominemora- 
tion of the King’s 80th birthday. The stamp 
' will liold 32 words of 225 letters and fea¬ 
ture the King’s face in half-profile and his 
royal monogram. The next covers all cul¬ 
tural activities and institutions in which 
King Guslaf Adolf takes an interest. 

The afiniversary stamp will be on sale 
up to March 31, 1963, at the values of 20 
and 35 ore. An extra charge of ten ore will 
be set aside for the King’s Anniversary 
Fund for the promotion of Swedish culture 

* * 

AN UNDERWATER VILLAGE 

Commandant Jacques-Yves, Consteau, 
French Pioneer of Aqua-Lung diving, told 
a conference m Tjondon on October 18, 1962, 
that a new man would eventually be deve¬ 
loped to live under sea. 

The new man of the future, to be 
known as homo aquaticus, probably will 
develop within the next 50 years and that 
“nations” of such men would live under the 
sea. 

Commandant Jacque.s-Yves Consteau 
made the prediction at the Second World 
Congro'-.s of Underseas Activities 

ITc revealed that an under-water villaee 
was being built near Marseille. It would 
be inhabited by unto two dozen people, he 
said. 

“It will be erected with small nuclear 
plants for energy to draw the necessary res¬ 
piratory gases from the sea,” he said. 

“It w'ill have absolutely no physical 
connection with a land base. Settlers will 
come to make their homes at the bottom of 
the sea.” 

Commandant Consteau added: “This 
new man at last will probably be born at 
the bottom of the sea. He will have sur¬ 
gery at his birth in underwater hosnitals. 
After this surgery, this man will be able to 
walk on land and to po ski-ing as well as to 
liye undorwater This birth of a new man 
is in the line of nature. 

“We have examples of this tyne of 
man ,Wp have good evidence to think that 
sea mammals are animals which returned 
to the sea.” 

* * * 

A PRINCELY FAD 

A recent research by revenue officers 


in Punjab has revealed an interesting detail 
in the naming of villages in the former 
Princely States. 

There are villages in the former Jind 
State area known by such names as Mal- 
wosh, Kalayan, Bhageswari, Bhagvi, Hin- 
dol, Sham Kalyan, Bhadra, Jat Said and 
Bairvi—all well-known ragas (tunes) in 
Indian classical music. 

It has now been established that 18 vil¬ 
lages with musical names in Mahendergarh 
were all christened by a former Prince of 
Jind who had a craze for music. 

Perhaps more interesting is the history 
of a cluster of villages in the same area, 
one of which is called Misri, another Kasni, 
still another KamocI, a fourth Mirch, and a 
fifth Saunf. 

These are Ihe Hindi names for .sugar 
candy, melon seed, certain local herbs, pep¬ 
per and aniseed—all of which go into the 
concoction of a popular cool drink called 
Sardaee. 

Sardaee was the favourit drink of the 
princely patron of Indian miisic. 

* * * 

SALZBURG OPERA PRIZE—1962 

The Japanese composer, Yoshiro Trino, 
was awarded this year’s Salzburg Opera 
Prize for an opera writlen specificallv for 
television. The opera, entitled “The Tam¬ 
bour of Silk”, was submitted by the Japa¬ 
nese National Radio and Television and 
awarded first prize of 50,000 Austrian shil¬ 
lings. A second prize of 12,500 Austrian 
shillings was awarded to an opera entitled 
“Tobias and the Angels” by Sir Arthur 
Bliss, submitted by the BBC. 

* * * 

U.S. NAVY CI.AIMS AIR RECORDS 

The United States Naw on September 
14 claimed two air records held by the 
Soviet Union since 1940. 

Lt. Commander Donald E. Moore took 
a twin-engined Grumman Albatross amphi¬ 
bian plane up to 29. 460 ft more than, 6,000 
ft. higher than the Russian record. He 
carried a 1,000, kilogram load. 

Earlier Lt.-Commander Fred A. ’W. 
Franke took the same aircraft up to 27,380 
ft. with a load of 2,000 kilograms. 

The Russian record, set by Pilot Ivan 
Soukhomline, was for an altitude of a lit¬ 
tle less than 23,500 ft. with a 2,000 kilo¬ 
gram load. 





FILM CONSULTATIVE BODY FORMED 

To bring about a closer liaison between 
the Government and the film industry, a 
Film Consultative Committee has been 
constituted by the Union Government. The 
committee will advise the Government on 
matters affecting the industry and its future 
development. 

The committee consists of the Minister 
of Information and Broadcasting as Chair¬ 
man, the Deputy Minister of Information 
and Broadcasting as Deputy Chairman, five 
eminent persons from the public not con¬ 
nected with the film industrv and not more 
than 15 other members from various sec¬ 
tions of the industry. 

The following have been nominated as 
members of the committee. 

The President. Film Federation of 
India, the President, Indian Motion Picture 
Producers’ Association, Bombay, the Presi¬ 
dent. Ea.stern India Motion Picture A.ssocia- 
tion, Calcutta, the President, South Indian 
Film Chamber of Commerce. Madras, Mr. 
J. B. Roongta, Mr. Satvaiit Ray, Mr. S. S. 
Vasan, Mr. Taraehand Baifiatva. Mr. S. L. 
Jalan. Mr. Jagat Narain. Mr, Gulu Thadani, 
Mr. S. Balachander, Mr Raiindar Singh 
Redi. I,eela Chitnis. Mr. V Nagavya. Mr. 
Gurmukh Singh Musafir M.P., Mrs. Bha- 
rati Udavabhanu, M.P.. Mr S. N Mozum- 
dar, Mr. J. C. Jain and Mr. K. P. Kaitan. 

The chairman will have the power to 
co-opt additional members and invite such 
officials and non-officials to attend the 
meetings of the committee as he considers 
appropriate. 

The term of membership of the com¬ 
mittee will be two years. The committee 
will meet twice a year and regulate its own 

proceedings. 

* * * 

FILM PRODUCTION DURING 1962 

During 1962, India produced 312 films 
as against 297 in 1961, according to figures 
available at the office of the Indian Motion 
Picture Producers’ Association in Bombay. 

Centre-wise, production figures for the 
fast year are: Bombay—119, Calcutta—47 
and Madras—146. (These figures include 
iubbed versions). 

^^Ui|lguage-wise, the division is: Bom¬ 


bay—Hindi 83, Marathi 22, Gujarati 5,^| 
Punjabi 5, English 2, Bhojnuri 1 and Tamil<| 
1; Calcutta—Hindi 1, Bengali 37, Oriya fP; 
and Assamese 2; and Madras—Hindi 7,;i 
Tamil 60, Telugu 48, Malayalam 15 and”!: 
Kannada 16. 

Bombay produced 118 feature films t 
during 1962 as against 123 in 1961. Ac--^ 
cording to the Madras Chamber review, 144 
movies were produced in 1962 as compared^^ 
to 134 in 1961. Of the 144, 60 were in , 
Tamil, 47 in Telugu, 15 in Kannada, 15 in 
Malayalam and 7 in Hindi, compared to 46 - 
in Tamil, 6 in Telugu, 12 in Kannada, 11' 
in Malayalam and 9 in Hindi in 1961. 

Thirty-six pictures were dubbed during 
the year, compared to 60 in 1961 and 40 in 
1960. 

* * * ' 

BEST RUSSIAN FILM I 

The Soviet film based on the Chekhov . 
story, "The Lady with a Little Dog,” has 
been voted the best foreign film shown in 
Britain in 1962 at the annual poll of the : 
Film Critics Guild. 

* * * 

PRIVATE VENTURE TO MAKE RAW ^ 
FILM 

Mr. G. D. Naidu, well-known indus- i 
trialist, who has already taken the lead in. 
the manufacture of photographic bromide j' 
paper under the trade name of Lini at the , 
Libra Photographic Indu.stries at Podanur, 
five miles from Coimbatore, has again * 
blazed a new trail by undertaking the firsf 
venture in India for the manufacture of ■ 
35-mm. positive film. ^ 

The film has now been produced com- .. 
merciallv and distributed to various lead- i 
ing studios in the State. 

Mr. Naidu said that the studios to which 
the film was supplied reported satisfaction | 
at the quality and standard of the film. He 3 
said that 60 per cent of the machinery wag;| 
manufactured locally and only 25 to 30 per^iil 
cent of materials like emulsion and certaiils| 
chemicals and dyes were imported. 

He said that by the end of July his fac-Q 
tory would be releasing film for’recording:! 
sound. He added his factory would alsf^l 
undertake manufacture of negative filnil 
next year. 






The Films Divisi<5n of the Union Gov¬ 
ernment had askedwfoi' samples of the film 
jroduced here. The Government was set- 
liing up a raw film factory at Ootacamund 
lln Nilgiris with foreign collaboration but 
' jroduction there would commence only 
JXt year. 

Mr. Naidu said that production of 
ftiromide paper in his factoiy was of the 
^^der of 2,800 metres per day. His target 
7as 10 lakh meties per year of which he 
^;had attained 68 per cent. 

it,-, ^ 

BEST FILMS OF 1962 

I* Darryl F. Zanuck’s “The Longest Day” 
I tvas considered the year’s best Engli.sh-lan- 
|V|fuage film by the United States National 
'Board of Review which published a list of 
' * best films of 1962 


? Other choices in order of merit are: 
: ‘‘Billy Budd,” “Th« Miracle Worker,” 
; “Lawrence of Arabia.” “Long Day’s Jour- 
; ney into Night.” “Whistle Down the Wind,” 
“r “Requiem for a Hoavv-weight.” “A Taste of 
■ .Honey.” “Birdman of Alcatraz,” and “War 
Hunt.” 

Best director: David Lean (“Lawrence 
. of Arabia”. Best actor: Jason Robards Jr. 
> (“Long Day’s Journey into Night”! Best 
. actre.ss- Anne Bancroft (“The Miracle 
v Worker”). 

t' V 

Best supporting a(^lor: Burgess Mere- 
dith (“Advise and Consent”) Best supnort- 
Ing actress- Angela Lan.sburv (“The Man¬ 
churian Candidate”). 


FRENCH FILM ACADEMY AWARDS 

Spanish-Mexicon film director Luis 
Bunuel, French actress Jeanne Moreau, 
British actor Albert Finney and French film 
director Francois Truffaut were on Decem¬ 
ber 17. 1962. awarded the ton prizes of the 
French Film Academy. 

Bunuel was awarded the Crystal Star, 
•^uffaut won the Grand Prize for his film, 
Jules et Jim, and Miss Moreau, star of the 
film, won the prize for the top French 
feminine interpretation. Finney won the 
Award as the best foreign actor for his star¬ 
ring role in Saturday Night, Sunday Morn- 
iiig. 


liADVISORY BODY FOR FILMS DIVISION 

I*. The Ministry of Information and 
I Broadcasting, it is undei’stood, has decided 
fctoii set up an advisory committee of produ- 
Luprs, to be attached to the Films Division, 
^or the purpose of co-ordinating the efforts 


of private producers with that of the Films 
Division in the production of films, having 
bearing on the present national emergency. 

The committee is being set up in pursu¬ 
ance of a resolution adopted by the Film 
Consultative Committee at its first meeting 
in Bombay on December 16, 1962. 

The Controller of the Films Division 
will be the convener of the committee, 
which it is understood, will consist of Mr. 
V. Shantaram. Mr. Chidananda Dasgupta 
(Calcutta) and the president of the Film 
Federation of India, Indian Motion Picture 
Producers’ Association, South Indian Film 
Chamber of Commerce. Easteni India 
Motion Picture Association and the Indian 
Documentary Producers’ Association. The 
membership of the committee will be 
honorary. 

* * * 

SCHOOL TO TRAIN ARTISTES 

Director T. Prakash Ran inaugurated 
“Kalalaya,” a school where training in act¬ 
ing is given, at T’ Nagar in Madras. 

The school founded bv J B. K Chou- 
dhury, an assistant director of films, will 
train students not only in acting but also 
impart instructions in ancillary subjects 
like dialogue-writing, make-uo and script¬ 
ing 

C. Naravrana Rao. the veteran actor of 
vester-year. will handle the classes and so 
far six students have been enrolled for the 
initial course which commenced with the 
inauguration. 

* ‘ * * 

INDIAN FILM EXPORTS 

The Export Promotion Committee for 
Films, which met in New Delhi, on Sep¬ 
tember 17, recommended the setting up of 
a central apenev to look into problems con¬ 
nected with the export of Indian films, in¬ 
cluding investigation of potential markets. 

The committee was of the view that 
the State Trading Corporation should take 
on the work of exports to countries with 
which trade was conducted on a Govern- 
ment-to-Govemment basis. Mr. B Gonala 
Reddy. Minister of Information and Broad¬ 
casting. presided over the meeting. 

The committee is also understood to 
have recommended that incentives by way 
of tax concessions on foreign exchange 
earnings from exports should be extended 
to the industry and that the matter be 
pursued with the appropriate authorities. 



PRISON AND PRISONER 


Sir, 

Prison and prisoner belong to the 
vocabulary ot delinquency. Their origin is 
lost 111 antiquity. Throughout the ages, 
prisons have existed ana have been used 
jLor detention and incarceration of oifend- 
ers. 'Ihe treatment of inmates have, of 
course, varied according to the prevailing 
attitudes towards an individual who has 
violated the laws ot society. From reiri- 
buLion to reformation, there has been a 
long journey. The principles of punish¬ 
ment confused by ideas of retribution, re- 
yenge and expiration have lost then- 
ground. We have emerged out of the quag¬ 
mire of uncertainty and ignorance and are 
well on the way to tackle this problem 
scientifically. The correctional work of 
today IS the result of experience, improved 
and matured by genius and science. 

Available evidence supports the view 
which scientific studies have established 
t'nt a criminal is not born. He is made m 
anu by society. Inhibitions of society pre¬ 
pare Liiiiit' and a criminal only commits it. 
Criminality is not the direct offshoot of 
heredity nor the psychological nor econo¬ 
mic factors alone conspire an individual to 
reconcile himself to the degradation of put¬ 
ting his hand into his neighbour’s pocket. 
Crime is only the last link in the chain of 
circumstances. Home conditions, low eco¬ 
nomic status, bad housing, undesirable 
neighbourhood, bad association, poor leligi- 
ous training, emotional disturbances, the 
unregulated leisure, cultural* conflict and 
unkind nature are some of the inducements 
to delinquency. 

The re-oriented concept of crimes has 
brought about corresponding changes in the 
treatment of criminals. New trends are 
available in the field of correct on. The 
rise of schools of criminology and penology 
have paved the way for an individual 
treatment of offenders. Correctional ad¬ 
ministration is becoming more hu.manistic. 
It is being increasingly recognised that 
each individual has unique problems and 
the correctional programme should be 
geared to meet individual needs. A crimi¬ 


nal is no longer judged by normal stan^l-*^ 
ards. 

In this context a study of correctionaio 
administration m India, however, reveaJtfll 
gigantic inadequacies. Over-crowded instil^ 
tuiions, lack of trained peisonncls and 
ancial diiliculties aie a common featuretl 
Unatlractive terms and conditions obligeil 
trained peisoiinels to drift away into more,'! 
financially rcwaiding services thereby leav-,^ 
ing the field into untrained hands. The i 
over-crowded institutions provide a novice 
111 crime an opportunity to meet veteran- 
instructors and if he has not cornplcled hjs - 
curriculum of vice, is likely to be fully 
qualilicd to take his degree by the time his 
term e.xpires. P’mancial paucity reverber¬ 
ates throughout the entire structure of ad-, 
ministration. 

Aftercare is conspicuous by its ausence. 
ft IS perhaps not nghtfuily considered that 
the tioubles of a prisoner start not when"' 
he goes into Jail but when he comes out of, 
it. Probation ollicci s have been appointed 
111 almost all the States but many of them,.. 
do not know the real meaning of probation, .i; 
The result is that a laigc number of con-; 
victs, left to their own devices, are obliged,:* 
to resort to a life of crime. A scrutiny of'; 
prasons’ records would reveal that many of’ 
the convicts have visited their premises 
more than once. 

To expedite the work o! social rehabili- . 
tatian and mental re-adjustment, prisons, 
must have a conducive atmosphere and a' 
Irieiidly approach. The olliccrs should be 
genuinely interested in .social work and;'* 
possess requisite training lor the same,, 
Social case-work scivices should invariably ', 
be employed m the rehabili la i ion of unfor-r'j, 
lunate victims of circumstances. 

(Indar Dev Batta, Simla) ,3 
* * 

NEW TAX PROPOSALS-( ERTAIN 
WELFARE CONSIDERATION | 

Sh, ,', 1 ; 

The consensus of opinion among thift;'| 
economists of our countiy is that Jndia canJ 
bear the burden of this present ‘war’, 
has been generally agreed that withottS 














furiously jeopardising our development at 
^^lanniiig, we are awe to meet the increas- 
pd neeas ol qeience. Our course oi action 
:/:wnl oe bioauiy like tins. Conversion ol 
rrceriain uoveiopment projects into aeleiice 
; JiroaucLion ana search lor additional dcience 
, ,iund. We are here concerned with me 
. second poim. ine present annual oetence 
'■'expenduure amounts to Ks. 37tj crores and 
. ui tne next 3/4 years, this amount is ex- 
■fpected to be ol the order of Ks. SUO/bUO 
..trores. Various measures have been sug¬ 
gested to iind lesources lor this increased 
expenditure, lor example, increase in ex- 
' ports, Ireezing ol incomes at the October 20 
level. But u is inevitable that major por¬ 
tion ol additional expenditure will be met by 
addl. taxation. The amount ol addi. taxes, 
however, depends on money raised through 
loans and vountary contributions. But as 
the latter involve considerable uncertainty, 
the T'lnance Minister will mainly stand on 
the surer footing of taxation. The need 
for additional taxes is undoubtedly justified 
by economic necessity. But economic ex¬ 
pediency by Itself, cannot preclude social 
desirability. Ol course, in an emergency, 


been produced by the Films Division ahd 
many others are under production. Also 
some private film producers are bringing 
out short films in this connection, it is 
good that the him mduslry in India is doing 
tnis, but do our film producers, directors, 
writers, actors and, above all, film indus¬ 
trialists think that they are doing what is 
necessaiy in preparing the country for fac¬ 
ing the challenge of colossus, as it were, in 
the form of Chinese invasion of India? 
India has been dragged to engage herself 
in a very long drawn armed conflict with 
an expansionist country which is prepared 
to violate flagrantly all codes ol conduct 
and morality—both national and interna¬ 
tional. 

At such a critical hour the lunis, a very 
effective and potent medium 01 prepaiing 
tne people lor all tasks, have much to do. 
bo far ihe film indusliy in India has been 
a butt oi very severe criticism from ail 
quarters but now at feast, the industry 
should prove its worth by meeting ihe 
challenge posed by the Chinese menace. 
Tne producers should rest content that the 
audience ail over the country would wei- 


jio burden is too high for the safety ol the 
motherland. But that does not mean that 
our economy should be divorced from cer¬ 
tain basic w'ellare postulates. The justifi¬ 
cation of any new tax lies m the nature of 
its incidence. IJ it is distributed equit- 
, ably, there cannot be any grievance. Judg¬ 
ed by this standard, the present tax struc¬ 
ture leaves enough room for improvement. 
While the small and fixed income groups 
have reached the limit of their capacity, 
there is considerable potential sources of 
taxable income in the upper section of 
society. In addition to this excess capacity^ 
in richer section, there is large-scale eva¬ 
sion. Therefore, before the introduction of 


come enthusiastically the war films produc¬ 
ed in a large number, as the masses are en¬ 
lightened and the films can help a lot m 
sustaining that zeal and tempo m carrying 
out the huge task of the preparedness ol 
the nation militarily. Film indusliy in all 
the countries have risen to the occasion 
commendably when there have been any 
national crises and emergencies. During 
World War 11, a very large number of films 
were produced by the Allied countries and 
the productions like ‘The Last War’ and 
‘The Longest Day’ still remind us of the 
contribution of the films in war ettort. 

(Sushil Kumar, Delhi) 

« « •K 


new taxes, the present tax structure needs 
to be thoroughly overhauled and made the 
best of it. 

Let not our suggestion mean that we 
are less patriotic or unwilling to bear the 
burden of ‘war’. What we want is a fairer, 
just distribution of our capacity in fighting 
J our national crisis. 

< (.Satyajit Chowdhury, Calcutta) 

; * * * 

WAR EFFORT THROUGH FILMS 

i'-.Sir, 

f. According to a Press report several 
j^'<l6cumentaries and shots regarding the def- 
I'.iCnce effort in our war with China have 


DEARTH OF DOCTORS 

Sir, 

It is a subject that has been before the 
Government for 15 years now as a live 
issue, and though many proposals have 
been made, none has been tried seriously 
for the simple reason that like so many 
other specific problems, the solution is 
bound up with the introduction of modern 
amenities in rural life. 

Compulsion of some sort or other has 
been suggested. The Prime Minister him¬ 
self is an advocate of compulsion but no 
(Continued on page 268) ,» 




INTELLIGENT BEINGS IN GALAXY 

Scattered through the Milky Way are 
perhaps 600 million planets bearing intel¬ 
ligent life, an astronomer theorized on 
January 24, 1963. 

The Milky Way is a galaxy or iamily 
of 20 to 200 billion stars, with our Sun 
being a rather average star. 

Professor Lloyd Motz of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity said he estimates the Milky Way 
contains 200 million stars similar to our 
Sun, and if they have planets like ours, 
each might possess “abodes of an intelli¬ 
gent form of life.’’ 

, Besides earth in the retinue of the Sun’s 
planets, Venus and Mars “could support an 
intelligent form of life under slightly al¬ 
tered conditions,” Professor Motz told a 
joint session of the Institute of Aerospace 
Sciences and American Meteorological 
Society. 

“That hie exists beyond the solar sys¬ 
tem is now taken for granted by most 
scientists, even though we have no direct 
evidence,” he said. 

“We know from astronomical observa¬ 
tions that in our galaxy there are millions 
of stars similar to our Sun. Recent deve¬ 
lopments in the theory of stellar evolution 
(now observationally confirmed) show that 
all stars with the same general character¬ 
istics originated in pretty much the same 
way from the same kind of cosmic dust 
and gas, and have evolved in the same 
time through the same series of stages.” 

“Moreover, we also know that when 
stars like the sun are born from a matrix 
of gas and dust, a planetary system also 
arises. 

“From this it follows that there are, in 
the galaxy, millions of planetary systems 
like our solar system with similar physi¬ 
cal and chemical properties. Hence life 
must have existed in many of these plane¬ 
tary systems, since Biochemists have de¬ 
monstrated that the complex organic mole¬ 
cules, necessary to maintain life are sy.nthe- 
sized if the physical and chemical condi¬ 
tions are riper.” 

If a star has been burning long enough, 


and if the tempei’ature is agreeable on a 
planet, highly intelligent life is bound to 
evolve. Prof. Motz said. About a billion 
years ago, the temperature on earth appar¬ 
ently became warm enough to support pri¬ 
mitive life, and then its evolution to higher 
forms; he said. 

Life of some sort seems to be “the rule 
lather than the exception in our galaxy.” 
he said. 

“The only certain way to find intelli¬ 
gence in other words” is by searching for 
signals which intelligent beings somewhere 
in our galaxy may be broadcasting to us 
said Mr. Su-sliu Huang and Mr. K. H. Wil¬ 
son, of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Such a search has been 
started by Dr. Frank D. Drake at the Na¬ 
tional Radio Astronomy Observatory in 
Keen Bank, West Virginia. 

* * A 

A CURE FOR BLOOD PRES.dJRE 

Sir George Pickering, Pu)Jv. ;sor of 
Medicine at Oxford, suggested ai a Press 
conference in Toronto on Octobei 17, 1962, 
that one way to keep blood pressuie down 
IS to keep the birth rate up. 

“The more childien you have, llie lower 
the blood pressure, and this applies to the 
male as well as the female,” lie said, 

* X- y 

TViewing COWS GIVE MORE MILK 

Farmer Charles Pidgeon of Oxmouth, 

England, claims that his herd of 25 cows 
is giving two gallons more milk a day by 
keeping a couple of television set in the 
farm. 

He said; “Some farmers try the radio 
because they think cows like music. But 
I give them something to look at an well aa 
to listen”. 

Asked what are their favourite pro¬ 
grammes, Mr. Pidgeon said: "Well, they 
seem to go for action stuff, but they are not 
fussy one of them loves Westerns.’’ 

Jh. * * 

WHAT STUFF IS MOON MADE* OF 

Whether or not the moon is made of 
green cheese, granite or meteorite-type rock 
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will be known with scientific accuracy in 
1962, Dr. A. R. Hibbs, is of the view. 

: / The moon’s composition will be reveal- 
ed by the sucttessfui launch and landing 
^ on the moon of an instrumented space 
; vehicle known as Ranger A, advanced 
■' muuel III, IV or V. The Ranger, a four¬ 
sided derrick-shaped vehicle, rests on a six- 
sided base. The satellite launched by an 
Atlas Agena will have been two and a half 
years in the planning and building, when 
it makes its historic voyage. 

It will be taking a gamma ray spec- 
' trum of the moon, checking for potassium 
content. 

“This will provide a first direct evid¬ 
ence of what material makes up the moon, " 
Dr. Hibbs said. He said that Atomic 
Energy Commission scientists at Los Ala¬ 
mos have quite seriously drawn up spectra 
of green cheese, granite and meteorites, as 
well as other rocks. 

Most rocks contain potassium. There 
is no potassium in gieen cheese. Dr. Ilibbs 
said, if the spectrum of the moon reveals 
no potassium, this may provide comlovt to 
those who have claimed the moon is made 
of green cheese, as well as to space mice 
who might get to the moon. 

The Ranger also will carry a 12-inch 
telescope foi eai Ih-gazmg from the moon. 
It also will have insliuments to measure tlic 
temperature of solai gas as it meets earth's 
upper atmosphere. 

The space craft will take television 
scanning pictuies, one every Hi seconds, as 
it approaches the moon, i'nese will be 
telemetered immediately to earth, as will 
the other data recorded. 

If the moon has radioactive materials 
such as have been found in meteorites, 
instruments in Ranger will reveal this to 
earth monitors. Upon landing, the most 
important experiment will be that involv¬ 
ing the seismometer carried by Ranger. 

“This w'ill tell us much about the moon, 
if we get any seismic signals," Dr. Ilibbs 
said. The seismometer is built to with¬ 
stand the estimated landing impact at 300 
miles an hour. 

The highly sophisticated satellite is 
designed to respond to “requests’’ from 
earth as well as to function with mechani- 
.cal intelligence of its own. 

* * » 


IODIDES AND BABIES 

Drugs containing iodine for treatment 
of asthma in pregnant women are believed 
to have caused the formation of fatal goit¬ 
ers in two babies. 

Potassium iodide, commonly given by 
physicians either alone or in combination 
with other compounds for asthma, appar¬ 
ently reached the two infants through the 
placenta, the organ that develops on the 
wall of the uterus during pregnancy. Both 
were born with large goiters and died with¬ 
in a day or two after birth. 

Three New York physicians reporting 
in the New England Journal of Medicine 
W’arned that many commonly used drugs 
contain iodides (iodine compounds) and 
are known to doctors only by their trade 
names. 

“The physician must know the essen¬ 
tial ingivdienls of all diugs administered 
during piLgnaiicy and also be sure that 
drug.s are adequately tested by the drug 
manufacturers for use during pregnancy," 
the investigators advised. 

* -K * 

TUNGIJS WAS A COMET 

Academician Vasili Eresenkov, well- 
known Soviet astrophysicist, is of the opi¬ 
nion that the Tungus phenomenon which 
fell in Siberia in 11108 was not a gigantic 
iron meteorite but a small comet which 
collided with the Earth. 

Tlie report he submitted to the plenum 
of tile Astionomic Council of ihe Soviet 
Academy of Sciences points out that scient¬ 
ists succeeded in obtaining new material 
on the direction of the flight of the comet. 

The point at which it entered the at¬ 
mosphere was situated on the firmament 
close to the Sun. This proves that the 
comet was flying in the direction of the 
movement of the Earth. (Ordinary meteo¬ 
rites move in the opposite direction). 

The size of the head of the Tungus 
comet has not yet been determined. But 
its mass IS already known and is estimated 
to be approximately one million tons. 

Fesenkov believes that moving at a 
speed of scores of kilometres per second, 
the comet slowed down at an altitude of 
five or six kilometres, forming a powerful 
ballistic wave which resulted in the radial 
fall of the forest on an area of up to 3,000 
sq. km. 
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Approximate estimates show that the 
temperature of the comet during its motion 
in the atmosphere did not exceed five or six 
thousand degrees Centigrade. This rules 
out the hypothesis about the nuclear explo¬ 
sion in the Tungus taiga. 

Nothing but microscopic magnetite and 
silicate globules of an average diameter of 
20 or 30 microns was left of the comet. In 
only very few cases the diameter of the.se 
globules reaches 100 microns. The study 
of the microscopic remnants of the comet 
will make it possible to get more definite 
information about the structure and the 
nature of the core of the Tungus pheno¬ 
menon. 


make it commercially available as soon ai > 
possible. 

* * * J 

POVERTY INCREASES OBESITY 

The less you earn the fatter you be¬ 
come. 

This conclusion has been reached by 
three medical researchers, who have been, 
cai rying out a survey among 1,660 residents 
of New York. 

The researchers also report that psychi¬ 
atric tests showed that obese people tend¬ 
ed to be less mature, more rigid and more 
.suspicious. 


CHLORINE 36 HELPS GEOLOGICAL 
DATING 

A new method of dating geological 
strata has recently been evolved by two 
scientists at the Institute of Nuclear Science 
in Kiel. 

Their method is based on the fact that 
neutrons reaching the earth aie .stored in 
salt layers or lakes, by the chlorine con¬ 
tained in salt. The result is chlorine 36, an 
isotope whose half-life is 300,000 years By 
comparing the saturation activity of the 
salt, which can be calculated from the 
intensity of precipitation of the neutrons, 
it is possible to calculate the age of the salt 
deposits. 


RADIATION EFFECT ON HUMAN CELL 

Soviet scientists have proved that it is 
possible, in principle, to correct biological 
defects in the human cell, thus opening the 
way to combating hereditary diseases. 

Prof. Ivan Maisky, Director of the 
Institute of Experimental Biology, in an 
interview with Tass, said this proof was 
obtained during space experiments on the 
effects of cosmic radiation on micro-organ¬ 
ism,s. 

Thi' experiments revealed that some 
chemical sulisl.mces could decrease the 
effect of radiation on nucleic acids and pro¬ 
tected them from possible future heredi¬ 
tary changes. 


The two inventors tried out this method 
on the chlorine of a lake on the Anatolian 
plateau; they established that it was prob¬ 
ably 900,000 years old, and in any ca*se cer¬ 
tainly not le.ss than 500,000 years old. 

* * * 

NEW ANTIBIOTIC DISCOVERED 

The University of Puerto Rico on Dec¬ 
ember 19, 1962, announced the discovery m 
its laboratories of an antibiotic substance 
belieyed to be three times more powerful 
than penicillin. 

The extraction of the antibiotic from 
an algae found near the island's sho es suc¬ 
cessfully capped three years' efforts of a 
research team composed of three Puerto 
Rican women-scientists, Prof. Noerni Marti¬ 
nez, Miss Carmen Casillas and Mrs Luz 
Marquez, assisted by scholarship students. 

The antibiotic had not yet been tested 
on either human beings or animals, the 
university said, but plans had been made 
to process and test it rapidly in order to 


FOOD PRESERVED BY RADIATION 

Food can be preserved by radiation but 
it may be genetically harmful. 

Scientists at the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute have arrived at this con¬ 
clusion after four years of intensive re¬ 
search. 

Experiments show that food subjected 
to a sterilizing dose of highly penetrating 
X-rays an 1 Gamma rays induces undesir¬ 
able muta'ions (hereditary changes) in 
living organisms. 

The fruit flies fed on scientifically pre¬ 
pared mixture of corn-flour, yeast and 
sugar sterilized by radiation, showed ill 
effects in the succeeding generations. 

* * * 

RADAR DEVICE FOR BLIND 

Engineers of the American Rokheed 
Missiles and Space Co. have invented a 
device which vmuld permit a blind person 
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to detect any obstacle in front of him—a 
kind of an “individual radar” device. 

Supersonic vibrations are emitted by 
the device, which monitors any echo creat¬ 
ed by obslacles in the way of the sound 
waves. 

The pt'ison using the device carriers 
earphones, and is alerted by a series of 
short “hips" if there is any obstacle in 
front of him, while silence means that the 
way is clear. 

The device is not yet sufficiently deve- - 
loped to be commercialized. It is still too 
heavy and too big But Lockheed’s engi¬ 
neers are convinced that there will be no 
major problems involved in reducing the 
new radar device to a practical size. 

* -X It 

MYSTERY OF LIFE NEARLY SOLVED 

The mystery of life underlying human 
cell devidopment on earth and whether 
similar inteibgimt life may exist on Mars 
are near solution, scientists from the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation reported to the 
House' Comm if lee on Science and Astronau¬ 
tics in Washington. 

Molecular cell re.scarch, supported by 
the NSF. has advanced so far that in the 
next year biologists may di.scovcr just what 
it is that “brings life into a given group 
of chemicals,’' Dr TTerve J Carlson, assist¬ 
ant director, NSF division of biological and 
medical sciences, said at a committee hear¬ 
ing 

Fast and current research has shown 
that there must be a “master-plan” under- 
Iving the growth of a cell into the human 
organi<^m. Dr Alan T. Waterman, NSF. 
Director, added. The arrangement of the 
molecules in a human cell is now known 
and scientists are now verv clo.se to find¬ 
ing out what triggers this arrangement. 
Dr Widet-iTifui said 

Whether or not similar intelligent life 
exists on Mars mav be finally doterminec? 
in the near future following the completion 
of the .second pha.se of Project Stratos¬ 
phere, an NSF programme to study the 
stars and planets by unmanned telescopes 
hoisted by balloons 80,000 feet above the 
earth. At this altitude, scientists would see 
the pl-mc'ls and stars unobstructed by the 
denst' layer of the earth’s atmosphere. 

The* Project was launched by the U S. 
,A.ir Force five vears ago and now is under 
development by NSF with the Office of 


Naval Research and the National Aeronau¬ 
tics and Space Administration. 

Stratosphere I, a balloon carrying a 12- 
iiich telescope, has already revealed im¬ 
portant astronomical information about the 
sun and sunspots. 

In the second phase, a 36-inch telescope 
with reflecting mirror and a television link 
to tran.smit pictures to earth will soon be 
launched by a 5,00(),000-cubic-foot balloon 
taller than the Washington Monument. 
When aimed at Mars, it should provide a 
sufficiently clear view “to settle forever¬ 
more whether intelligent beings are on it,” 
Dr. Geoffrey Keller, another NSF scientist, 
told the Hou!5e Committee. 


READER’S VIEWS 

{Conlinucd from page 264) 

Government has ever quite made up its 
mind to bring forward coercive legislation. 
In Madhya Pradesh admission to colleges 
was made conditional on the applicant’s 
undertaking to work for a specified num¬ 
ber of years in rural ho.spitals. But the 
measure did nol have much success be¬ 
cause, among other things, there was no 
adequate follow-up, which was itself per¬ 
haps the result of a certain lack of convic¬ 
tion. 

It is obviously unfair to the rural folk 
to be saddled v ith a man whose heart is 
not in his work. Even special monetary 
incentives, like higher allowances, will not 
fully meet the case. Men who have lived 
and grown up in an urban environment 
will not willingly give up the amenities, 
convenience and attractions of urban life 
unless they find something comparable in 
the rural areas in which they are asked to 
live With the development of transport 
and electric power something of the urban 
influence would also spread into the vil¬ 
lages. With the progressive urbanization 
of the countrvside medical aid too will be¬ 
come automatically available in larger mea¬ 
sure Meanwhile, of course, what the Gov¬ 
ernment can do by way of part coercion 
and part inducement must be done. 

(Pamandas A. Aidasani, Bombay) 

Produce-Conserve- 

Share-Food 




HUGH GAITSKELL 

British Labour Party Leader, Hugh 
Gaitskell, died in London on January 18, 
1963 . 

Hugh Todd Naylor Gaitskell. P C. CBE 
achieved the rare distinction of becoming 
Chnneellnr of the Exchequer in his early 
forties Onlv two others have done so in 
the present century; T.loyd George and 
Austen Chamberl.ain There is hardly any 
modern nrecedent for arriving at the Trea¬ 
sury after onlv five years in Parliament 

Born in IPOfi. Mr Gaitskell was edu¬ 
cated at Winchester and New College, Ox¬ 
ford. whei’e he .secured first class honours 
in nhilosopbv, politics and economics in 
1937 Tn the 1936 general strike, while 
most of his friends went to London to drive 
trams and buse^:. be and a fi'W others, offer¬ 
ed their services to the local .strike com¬ 
mittee 

After graduating he became a lecturer 
for the Worker's’ Educational Association 
and was sent to the coalmining district of 
Nottinghamshii'i' He was deeply moved 
by the distre.ss in the miners’ homes 
bi’oueht along by the derwession. 

He became convinced of the need for 
Government management of economic pro 
cesses which, he felt, v'ould pr'event human 
mi.ser^' He campaigned actively on the 
basis of this theory in the 1939 and 1931 
elections In 193!r he was an unsucce.ssful 
Labour candidate for Parliament The 
Nottinghamshii’e experience had tur-ned 
him into a socialist To him socialism was 
necessary as ‘a pi’otest against poverty and 
in,security, which in a modeim State should 
no longer exist”. 

After a year with the WE A. he became 
a lecturer at the University College, Lon¬ 
don Tn 193.3-34 he was a Rockefeller fel¬ 
low in Vienna, w’here he studied economic 
theory. At 33 he was head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Political Economy University Col¬ 
lege, and r-eadcr in pnlilical economy, Lon¬ 
don University. 

When World War II started, Mr. Gaits- 
kell was taken into the civil service. In 


1940 he became Principal Private Secretary 
to Mr. Hugh Dalton, Minister for Economic 
Warfare in the National Government. Two 
years later, when Mr. Dalton v.^ent to the 
Board of Trade ho made Mr. Gaitskell 
Principal A.ssislant Secretary, in which post 
the latter remained for three years. 

A Labour candidate for Parliament in 
194'i. Mr. Gaitskell had to abandon his 
campaign due to a sudden and severe ill¬ 
ness" nevertheless, he won by a maiority of 
10,000 votes After nine months as ,a back¬ 
bencher. he became, in 1940 Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power He started renewing his acuuaint- 
ance with the miners through extensive 
tours of the mining areas 

Despite the sullen resentment of these 
men during the hardship cau.sed bv the fuel 
crisis of 1947, he succeeded in winning their 
confidence through his obvious sincerity 
and unaffected approach Later th.''1 year, 
following ,i Cabinet reshuffle, he replaced 
Mr Shinwell as Minister. 

Tn full charge of .an imnortent depart¬ 
ment. he showed that he was .also strong- 
willed and an administrator with courage. 
Tie soon ironed out the difticnlties in his 
own Ministrv and set about reviewing 
Britain’s overall economic po.sition 

Bv 1949 he had become convinced that 
Biitain’s balance of navments crisis was a 
“supreme crisis ” He said so in a public 
speech When Sir Stafford Cripps the 
Chancellor of the Exchoouer first went 
abroad because of ill health Mr Gaitskell 
took unon himself the task of explaining to 
his codeagues the country’s economic situa¬ 
tion 

After the 19^0 General Election, he be¬ 
came Minister of State for Economic 
Affairs The post had been rerentiv creat¬ 
ed in the Treasury ^o assist Sir Stafford. 
He acted as Ch.-incellor dm mg the latter’s 
frecuent abscmces In Octohei .Sii Stafford 
resigned and hi* became Chancellor 

Mr Gaitskell wa.s able to introduce 
only one budget before Labour went out of 
power in 1951. It was an unpopular bud¬ 
get, involving a number of tax increases. 
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He continued to deal with financial and 
economic mailers from the Opposition front 
bench. 

In the biller public dis.sension among 
Labour leadeis lhal had started even before 
the defeat m Ui^d, Mr. Gailskell did not, 
for some yeais, take any prominent part, 
although he wa.s a consistonl supporter of 
Viscount (then Mr ) Attlee But a man of 
his outstanding abilities could not remain 
in ob.sciirity for long A trial of strength 
with the volatile Ancurin Bevan became 
inevitable Mr Bevan '.iter described him 
as a “desiceated calculating machine.” 

The first clash came in 19,'34. where Mi'. 
Gaitskell was nomin-ated for the party’s 
treasurership in succession to the late Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood With the support of 
most trade unions he gained an easy vic¬ 
tory over Mr Bevan. In October next 
year he again defeated Mr. Bevan, this 
time W'th an mciea.sed maiority He chal¬ 
lenged and overthrew the latte\' on the 
health service chaige also 

In Decembf'r 19.9.9, after Mr Attlee 
relinpuishi'd the patliamentary party lead¬ 
ership Mr Gaitskell was elected to that 
post Ih' took over at a time when the 
party was on th(' decline The Suez affair 
of B)9rt Strt'UL’Ilu'ncd it somewhat, but the 
advent of Mr flaiold Macmillan took avvav 
from it wliatever advantage it had gained. 

'Phe l.aboui Paitv's steadily declining 
vot('. as icfleeti'd in the several General 
Eh'clions, ;ui 1 the l.ibeial ri'vival, led to a 
little heart-search mg in 1999 It was felt 
that the paitv with its ‘'class" basis and its 
clo.sc' Ik's with I he tradi' unions, was be¬ 
coming obsolete 111 Britain Mi Gaitskell 
proposed an auK'iidmeiit to the party consti¬ 
tution abaiidoume a clause with its de¬ 
mand for “th."' common ownership of the 
means of production, dist i ibutioii and ex¬ 
change ” 

The coiiti ox i'i sy thus led to and the 
comproiui.si' lormiila ai lived at. weie soon 
swidlowed up bv the huger cuiitiovcrsy in 
19(it) ovei tile p,lily's dedeuce policy The 
campaign tor mudear disarmament, which 
advocated iinilateial lemmciation of nu- 
,elear weajion.s against the official parly 
potJ'-'.v. had gained a strong foothold in the 
organl‘'.ation Mi Bevan who had veered 
round tp the latter position, was dead Mr 
Gaitskell w.ss deprived of his powerful 
support as ai-io that of Mr Morgan Phil¬ 
lips, lyiOg sernnsly ill. 


He fought fiercely for the party’s def¬ 
ence policy statement. In a dramatic de¬ 
bate, the statement was narrowly defeated 
and a resolution favouring unilateral dis¬ 
armament even more narrowly carried. The 
policy of the parliamentary leader was 
defeated on a ma.ior issue, and a rift creat¬ 
ed between the conference majority and 
the majority of the parliamentary party, 
which was committed to nuclear defence. 

In this unprecedented situation. Mr. 
Gaitskell declared that he would “fight and 
fight and fight again” to get the decision 
reversed (which he did later). Doubts 
about his remaining leader of the parlia¬ 
mentary party were set at rest when, at 
the opening of the new parliamentary ses¬ 
sion in November, he was re-elected by a 
majority of 85 votes 

His careful nursing of the party 
brought i1 some startling victories in by- 
elections in 1992 In May 1962, the party 
also rogisterod large gains in the local and 
London Metropolitan Borough elections. 
Mr. Gaitskell, who had been re-elected 
party leader in 1961, had been made a 
Privy Councillor in 1947 and a CBE two 
years earlier. 

ROBERT FROST 

Robeit Fi'o.st, the “Grand-Old-Man” of 
Ameiican Poetiy and unollicial Poet-Laure¬ 
ate of the U.SA,, died in Boston on Janu¬ 
ary 29, 1963. 

Frost, Robert liee was born in San 
Francisco on March 26, 1874, His fathei a 
New Englander, died when Robeit was 10 
and his Scottish mother, a lejchei, moved 
to Lawrence, Ma.ssachusetts After attend¬ 
ing various schools and a year at Dart¬ 
mouth, Fi'osl went to work in a Lawrence 
textile mill. At 20 he married Eleanor 
Miriam White, and from 1897 to 1899 was 
at Harvard, but never got a regular degree, 
though he was later to have sixteen hono¬ 
rary degrees. He was m turn teacher, cob¬ 
bler, editor, and finally farmer for eleven 
years at Derry. New Hampshire Frost did 
not write poetry until he was nearly 40. In. 
1912 he went to England and settled at 
Beaconsfiold, where he met Rupert Brooke, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, Edward Thomas, 
and other poets From this point his poeti¬ 
cal career may be said to have begun. His 
first book of verse, A Boy's Will (1913) was 
followed North of Boston (1914). In 1915 
he returned to the United States, where he 
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Was now famous, and became Professor of 
Poetry at Harvard. 

In the years that followed, Frost’s fame 
grew steadily and honours were heaped 
upon him. He was the only American poet 
who had the distinction of being awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize four times for New 
Hampshire, Collected Poems, A Further 
.Range and A Witness Tree. He was named 
Phi Beta Kappa poet at Harvard, elected to 
the National Institute of Arts and Letteis 
and was ‘poet in residence' at Amherst Col¬ 
lege for thiee years. In 11120, he ictired 
to a large farm m "Vermont. 

He wa.s lour times awarded the Pultizei 
Prize for Poetry -in 1924, 1931, 1937 and 
1943 —and also received the medal of the* 
American Academy of Art and Letters in 
1933 and ol the Poetiy Society ol America 
in 1941. Though born in California, his 
voice was the voice of New England, anti 
he has been described as the purest classi¬ 
cal pot't of America. His books include 
Mountain Interval (1910). New Hampshire 
(1923) West-Running Brook (1928), A Fur¬ 
ther Range (1936), A Witness Tree (1942), 
A Masque of Reason (1949), Steeple Bush 
(1947), A Masque of Mercy (1947), and 
Complete Poems (1949). In 1958, upon be¬ 
ing i...i;i!'d poetry consultant to the Library 
of Congic: 111 Washington, DC., (a two- 
year assignment about as close an approxi¬ 
mation of poet laureate as there is in 
America), Frost quickly defined his duties 
as “making the politicians and statesmen 
more aware of their responsibility to the 
arts ” This was vintage Frost 

For his age Frost was remarkably agile 
Only last year, when he was 87, he visited 
Rusfia and a few years ago toured Britain, 
where he received a warm welcome from 
the young poets at Oxford. 

Frost was described as tlie ‘greatest 
living American poet’ when he was award¬ 
ed Yale University’s Bollingen prize in 
January 1963. 

* X * 

MR. RENE MAHEU 

Mr. Rene Maheu of France has been 
elected Director General of Unesco by 
the 12th Session of the Unesco General 
Conference, which met in Paris. His term 
of office lasts six years. With 89 dele¬ 
gations voting for his nomination (10 dis¬ 
senting votes, 4 abstentions and 4 dele- 
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gallons absent), Mr. Maheu was elected 
on November 14, 1962 by a larger majority 
than any other Unesco Director General 
before him. Previously he had been Act¬ 
ing Director General since the resignation 
of Mr. Vittorino Veronese in 1961. 

Boin in France in 1905, Mr. Maheu 
graduated Itom tlie Ecole Nonnale Supe- 
iieure, and between 1931 and 1942 taught 
philosophy at the University ol Cologne, 
the Fieneh Institute iii London and the 
Franco-Moslem College at Fez. He joined 
ITneseo in September 1941) as head of the 
Division of Free Flow of Information. In 
1949 Di. Jaime Tones Bodel, then Director 
Gmietal of Unesco. appointed him Director 
ol his Oilice. He wa^ appointed Assistant 
Direetoi' General by Luther E. Evans in 
,Iuly 1!)54, and. with the same rank, Unesco 
liepiesentativc lo thc‘ United Nations in 
New Yoili. in No\'emb(’i 195,5. Mi. Maheu 
retuinod to Unesco headc|uarteis in Decem¬ 
ber 1958. and in Nov'ember 1959 was 
appointed Deputy Director General by Dr. 
Vittorino Veronese. 

Ill the speech he made upon assuming 
oilice on Nuvcmbei 1.5. Mr. Maheu thanlied 
the delegates lor their confidence in him, 
winch, he .said, "thiough me and beyond 
my pel son, is an expies.sion of confidence 
not .so much in tiu' man a.-, in tlie inter¬ 
national official.’’ 

After having jiaid liibute to his pre- 
decessois, Mr. Maheu asked the d.sseinbly 
to join with him in “a communion of faith 
in the future of Man...’’ “I should like to 
offer you”, ne .said, “a maxim by one of the 
gieatest thinkers of oui' age, in whom sci¬ 
ence and religion were uriitt'd. Thi.-, maxim 
is. ‘All that a.spiies converges’. May this 
ma.am be, for all of us, our guide and our 
hope during the yeais to come For me, it 
expresses the soul of the true Unesco which 
I have just referred to. For it is by trans¬ 
cending tliemselves that men - whether as 
individuals, peoples or Stales - ran converge 
towards Man, whose whole reality is no 
other than the aggregate of this \’ery con¬ 
vergence.” 


Be Vigilant— Take part 
in India’s Preparedness 
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^"COLOMBO riiOPOSALS DISCUSSKD IN 
K BOTH HOUSES 

' The two Houses of Pariiament began 
iiiscussions on the Colombo Conference 
nroposats and liie clanliealions given by 
^e delegations of Ceylon, the United Arab 
iRepublic and Ghana on January 23, 1963. 
Opening the debate in the Lok Sabha the 
Prime Miniler said that the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment had not accepted in some import- 
' ant matters the Colombo Conference propo¬ 
sals and the clarilications given to India. 
The present Chinese position, therefore, 
Shri Nehru said, was rejection of the pro¬ 
posals as a whole because they were accept¬ 
ing them only in part. Shri Nehru said 
there could be no talks and discussions un¬ 
less the Chinese Government accepted in 
toto the Colombo proposals as clarified. 
Proceeding, the Prime Minister said India 
had indicated to Mrs. Bandaranaike her 
acceptance of I he proposals in principle 
witliout trying to vary them. “Any accept¬ 
ance in part will be rejection of the propo¬ 
sals as a whole’’. The Prime Minister said 
he had received the same morning a tele¬ 
gram from Mrs. Bandaranaike indicating 
the Chinese Government’s response. While 
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gression except for two or three posts< But 
this, said Shri Nehru, will be compensated 
by the Chinese going beyond the Septem¬ 
ber 8 line in some other areas. The 
Colombo proposals, therefore, would have 
certain advantages over our own position 
about restoration of the status quo. Some 
members interrupted the Prime Minister 
and referred to the resolution adopted by 
Parliament in November, reafSrming India's 
resolve to drive out the aggressor however 
long and hard the struggle might be. Shri 
Nehru said “we are determined to carry 
out that resolution. But this does not pre¬ 
vent adoption of peaceful methods where 
they do not come in the way of our honour 
and dignity. The first objective is to pre¬ 
serve our freedom and integrity and for 
that we shall continue to strengthen our 
defence forces and economic growth.” The 
Prime Minister said India has always 
favoured settling disputes by discussion. 
But he said there could be no talks, not 
even preliminary ones, unless the condi¬ 
tion about the pre-September 8 line was 
satisfied. Even then the talks will be about 
preliminary matters and not on the merits 
of the case. 


accepting the proposals in principle, the 
Chinese Pi ime Minister had maintained his 
Government’s interpretation of certain im¬ 
portant points. This meant they did not 
• accept the proposals as a definite basis for 
talks. India, therefore, could not decide 
about doing anything unless the situation 
was clear. But Shri Nehru said “We pro¬ 
pose to inform the Prime Minister of Ceylon 
that we agree to the proposals with the 
darifications.’’ He hoped Parliament would 
.approve such an approach by this country. 

Speaking on the proposals and the 
clarifications, the Prime Minister said that 
? .in essence they would bring about restora¬ 
tion of the status quo as it existed before 
^ptember 8 last year. “In the Eastern 
factor, they conform to India’s position ex- 

g i^^pt for. the Thagla Ridge and Longju 
IS. In the Western sector, that is 
akh, the Chinese withdrawal of 20 
>metres would cover almost the entire 
i occupied as a result of the latest ag- 


PROPOSALS FAVOURABLE TO US 

In the Rajya Sabha, the discussion was 
initiated by the Law Minister, Shn A. K. 
Sen, who said the Colombo proposals and 
the clarifications have to be taken together. 
“They concede in principle and in subst¬ 
ance that China must vacate its latest 
aggression. In Ladakh, the Chinese wanted 
to administer the area from which they 
would withdraw. But the Colombo propo¬ 
sals provide for civilian posts by both 
sides. The number, location and composi¬ 
tion of such posts is open to negotiation 
but not the principle of joint control.” 

* * * 

GOVERNMENT BOUND BY 
SEPTEMBER 8 UNE 
The Prime Minister, speaking in the 
resumed debate on the Colombo fvroposals 
in the Rajya Sabha on January 24, said 
that the total effect of the Colombo propo¬ 
sals as clarified was that our poedUon 
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the September 8 line was lully attained. In 
lact, tne situation would be tar better than 
could have resulted if all the intei laced 
military posts in Ladahh were to be re¬ 
viewed. snri JMehru said Government was 
lully bound by the stand that they will be 
ready lor talks it the latest Chinese aggres¬ 
sion was vacated. Unless Parliament gave 
direction to the contrary, Government pro¬ 
posed to pursue this policy. The matter nad 
come up before both Houses on several 
occasions and Government s policy had been 
made clear. In a sense therelore, even 
though not specifically, both Houses were 
committed to this policy. The Lok Sabha 
had even rejected an amendment which 
sought to oppose Government’s stand on the 
September b line. The Prime Minister said 
that real acceptance oi the proposals would 
come when both sides signified their ap¬ 
proval. The Chinese had laised some ob¬ 
jections on some important matters They 
did not want Indian posts in the demilitai- 
hsed area of Ladakh and they also ohjecied 
to Indian forces moving lorwavd m NEFA 
Shn Nehru pointed out mat under the 
Colombo proposals the Chinese had to 
retire in both sectors while ‘ we do not have 
to go back anywhere." There was nothing 
dishonourable in these pioposals, he said, 
and described them as a definite advantage 
to India. 

Urging the House to see the rssue in 
perspective, Shn Nehru said it was of 
enormous impoitancc not only to us, but 
also to Asia and the w'orld. He could not 
sec the issue resolving itself quickly in the 
foreseeable future, and thought it would be 
a long-term struggle. “We have to prepare 
ourselves for it, he said. Our attempt 
.should be to develop strength and gam 
diplomatic advantage. “If war is thrust 
upon us, w^e will fight as hard as we can. 
But even while w'e fight, we should not give 
up the basic approach of settling issues 
peacefully.’’ In I'eply to a question, the 
Prime Ministei said Government did net 
agree with the view reported to have been 
expressed by Ghana’s Minister for Justice, 
Mr. Ofori Atta, that there need not be 
complete acceptance of the Colombo propo¬ 
sals before India and China got down to 
talk.s. 

INDIA WILL NOT SUBMIT TO 
DISHONOUR 

Winding up the two-day debate on the 
Colombo Conference proposals in the Lok 
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Sabha on January 25, the Prime Minister 
reiterated that India will not submit to any 
dishonour. He said the country stood by 
the pledge taken by Parliament in Novem¬ 
ber 1962. Shn Nehru said he believed the 
Government of China had started realising 
the wrong it had done to India and the 
dangerous course it had been following. 
Shn Nehru, refuting the charge that Gov¬ 
ernment had favoured the Colombo propo¬ 
sals because it was afraid of China’s mili¬ 
tary might, said “we might have commit¬ 
ted many mistakes but I have yet to know 
that we have succumbed to fear and 
fashioned our policies on that basis.’’ 

A motion for rejection of the propo¬ 
sals and clarifications was put to vote and 
defeated by an overwhelming majority. 

r k 

( ASUALTIES IN NEFA AND LADAKH 

A statement giving details of casual¬ 
ties in NEFA and Ladakh was placed before 
the Lok Sabha by the Defence Minister, 
Slin Chavan on January 21, 1963. Three 
hundred and tweniy-iwo army personnel 
were killed, including 20 officers. Six bun¬ 
dled and seventy-six were wounded includ¬ 
ing 21 ollicers. The nunibei of missing was 
5,490, but of these 3,350 were later account¬ 
ed for. Two thousand one hundred and 
foily are still mnssing. The Defence Min¬ 
ister also told the House that 729 prisoners 
had been returned by the Chinese. They 
had also handed over bodies of 12 prisoners. 

- ^ -k 

GOLD C'ONTROL SCHEME GETS GOOD 
RESPONSE 

The Finance Minister, Shu Moiarji 
Dcsai, told the Lok Sabha on Januai'y 25 
that any adjustment in the Gold Control 
scheme could only be in the direction of 
making it more effective. Most of the 
difficulties which had been mentioned in 
rcpresentcitions were not genuine. The fear 
of widespread unemployment among gold¬ 
smiths, dealers and artisans was exaggerat¬ 
ed. The Finance Minister said the decision 
to limit the purity oi gold ornaments to 14 
carats was a sound one. He said oui arti¬ 
sans with their ingenuity and skill should 
be able to adapt their tools and methods to 
the needs of the present situation. “Gov¬ 
ernment are considering the questiorvof the 
Gold Control Board having a panel of 
technical advisers to advise on any prob¬ 
lems m the application of the rules.” Shri 
Desai said the response to the new scheme 
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had been generally graUl'ying and encour¬ 
aging, Government nave reabont) to think 
mat the .smuggling ol gold into the countiy 
had been halted. 

f * 

EXPOUT rilOMOTlON OF 
TKADITIONAL ITEMS 

The Ministt'i J'oi Inteinational Tiade, 
Shii ManubJiai Shah, told the Kajya Sabha 
on Januaiy 22 that in export piomotion 
maximum attention was being paid to 
traditional items Tea expoits have gone 
up desjute a tail in production. Jute ex¬ 
ports have inci eased and steps are being 
taken to ensure that moie iron ore is cx- 
ixntcd. Still Manubhai Shah was speaking 
on a motion by Shi i A. D. Mam, Independ¬ 
ent, to diseuss the annual adininistralrvm 
lepoit oi ihe imiioi 1 and Export Tiadi- Con¬ 
trol Organisation. Shii Manubhai Shah 
elai'ficd that the Soviet Union had not 
duel ted oi ie-ex])oiled any ol the goods 
obtained fioiri India Sixty pei cent ol our 
1! ade wiih hast Kuropean eountiies rvas 
with llu' Soviet Union. A Jew eountnes 
whieh h ;rl ie-exporU'd Indian goods had 
n(n\ assuied us that they would not do so 
SIni Shah said iracie with the United 
States was also jnogiessing “It is hoped 
that a big e(,iiiliact I'or the sale of fenro- 
niangaiK'se would be available from the 
United States which would be buying the 
eominodily this yeai ” Releiring to im¬ 
ports, Shii Manubhai Shah said a continu¬ 
ous probe vius bemg made to sec that nn- 
fiort ol ev'iisumer goods was ieduced to the 
bale minimum Al present consumer goods 
accounted ioi less than tl pei cent of the 
impoit bill 

► » » 

BILI- TO PKESERVE INTEGRITY AND 
SOVEREIGNTY OF INDIA 

A Bill to amend the Constitution to 
give ade(|uale )X)\\eis to the State lor pre¬ 
serving and maintaining the integrity and 
sovereignty ol the Union was introduced in 
the Lok Sabha by the Law Mmislei. Shii 
A. K. Sen on January til. This Bill 

will enable tlie Slate to make laws impos¬ 
ing leasonablc restrictions in the interest 
of the eounliy’s sovereignty and integrity 
Under Ihis. every candidate for mcmbci- 
ship of Pailiaincnt or Slate Legislature 
will bg reiiuired to take an oath or to aflirm 
that he would uphold the sovereignty and 
integrity of the Union. Similar oaths of 
artirmations w ill have to be made by Mem¬ 
bers, Judges of the Supieme Couit and 


High Courts and the Coinpli oiler and Audi- 
toi General. On the following day, the 
Lok Sabha refeired the Bill to a Joint 
Select Committee. The Law Minister, Shn 
A. K. Sen, said powers were being sought 
to deal wuh foiees ol disintegration which 
propagate the secession of apy part fiom 
the Union. Government wanted to impose 
lestrictions on individuals and on organisa¬ 
tions w^ho tried to niake secession a politi¬ 
cal issue in the eiection.s. Anti-national 
ioices should not be allowed to survive a 
day longer than we could help. “Just be¬ 
cause separatist tendencies are not evident 
nowv it docs not mean that Government 
should refrain Irom taking powers to com¬ 
bat them if they should leappeai." Snn 
Sen said it is a pity triat those who had 
sluod loi sece-ision iia'l not given up their 
stand once loi all 

SPECIAL MARRIAGE ACT AftlENDED 

’'Ihe Kajya Sabha on January 21 passed 
the Bill to amend the Special Marriage Act 
winch .seeks to pei mil mairiage between 
parlies w'lthm the degiee ol prohibited 
relationship, piovided custom goveinmg at 
least one ol the paities allows il. The exist¬ 
ence ol a custom in this ca.se will have to 
be notified by the State Goveinmcnt 


Suppo.se that you lealiy want to do 
something about failure. What corrective 
lormula can you use? 

There is one simple formula that 1 have 
know’n to produce amazing re.sults II is a 
definite one, twm, three positive thinking 
pioeecluK' If applied with maximum 
efi'oil. It wall almost ceitainly lesult in no 
nioie failure foi you 

When we have accepted the worst, we 
have nothing more to lose. And that auto¬ 
matically means—we have everything to 
gain' 

“After facing the worst," a man report¬ 
ed. “1 immediately relaxed and felt a sense 
of peace that I hadn't experienced in days. 
Fioni that time on. I was able to think.” 

Makes sense, doesn't it? 

"S'et millions of people have w'lecked 
then lives m angry tuimoil, because they 
refused to accept the worst; refused to sal¬ 
vage what they could from the wreck. 

Instead of trying to reconstruct their 
fortunes, they engaged in a bitter and vio¬ 
lent contest w ith experience—and ended up 
victims of that brooding fixation known a.s 
melancholia. — Dale Canie|fie 



THE “SKYBOLT” CONTROVEPSY 

A serious difference of opinion betv/een 
Ihe Biitish and U.S, Governments over 
their respective defence policies threatened 
to arise a1 the beginning of December 19f)2, 
when it became known thal the U S Def¬ 
ence Department'had tentatively come to 
the conclusion that the Skybolt missile, 
which under the agreement of 1960 was to 
be developed by the U.S Govemment for 
the joint use of the US and British air 
forces, had shown a disappointing perform¬ 
ance in its initial flight tests; that the addi¬ 
tional cost of developing it would be consi¬ 
derable and no longer justified bv its even¬ 
tual strategic value; and that the missile 
should therefore be abandoned. 

It was pointed out m the British Press 
that the sciapping of Skybolt, which wa.s 
to have been earned by tlic R.A F.’s strate¬ 
gic V-bomber force in place of the aban¬ 
doned Blue Streak missile, would mean 
that the useful life of the V-bc-mbers would 
be ended from 1965 onwards, since it was 
unlikely that any other suitably efficient 
long-range “stand-off” missile would be 
available when Blue Steel —Britain's pre¬ 
sent “stand-off” bomb carried by the V- 
hombers—ceased to be effective. 

The U.S Defence Department’s views 
were reported to have been strongly con¬ 
tested by both the U.S. Air Force and the 
Douglas Aircraft Company (the makers of 
Skybolt), who were said to have insisted 
that the weapon was technically sound in 
spite of live tests which had been only 
partially successful; that the most difficult 
technical problems had been overcome; and 
that if Skybolt were considered vital it 
could be perfected in spite of the delays 
which had occurred. 

Mr. McNamara, the U S. Secretary of 
Defence, arrived m London on December 
11, 1962 for discussions with the U.K Def¬ 
ence Minister, Mi. Thorneycroft. He stat¬ 
ed on his arrival that all five attempted 
flight tests of Skybolt had failed; that near¬ 
ly $500,000,000 (about £178,000,000) had 
been released for the Skybolt project, which 
was originally expected to cost $500,000,OOit 
in all but would now cost $2,800,000,000; 


and that he and Mr. Thorneycroft would 
“review the current status of the programme 
and its prospects for the future.” Mr. Mc¬ 
Namara added that no decision had been 
reached by the U S. Government on the 
programme for the fiscal year 1964 (July 1, 
1963 to June 30, 1964), while U.S, represen¬ 
tatives subsequently emphasized that no 
final decision would be taken until the 
talks between President Kennedy and Mr. 
Macmillan which had been artanged to 
take place in the Bahamas on December 
19-20, 1962. 

President Kennedy said at his press 
(onfeience on December 12 that he expect¬ 
ed Britain to play a ■'significant role’’ as a 
nuclear Powci even if the Skybolt missile 
were abandoned. Acknowledging that Bri¬ 
tain had an “important equitv” in Skybolt, 
the President promi.sed that the U R Gov¬ 
ernment would not take a final decision on 
Skybolt’s futuie until after h's meeting m 
tile Bahamar with Mr Macmillan 

In a television interview on December 
17 on the eve of his meeting v itii Mr. Mac¬ 
millan, Pre.sident Kennedy said that he did 
not leel the U.S A. would be getting full 
value for its money in terms of national 
security if it spen{ $2,500,000,000 on deve¬ 
loping and buying the Skybolt missile 

President Kennedy and Mr. Macmillan 
met at Nassau (Bahamas) from December 
18-21, the Piesidcnt being accompanied by 
IMr. McNamaia and Mr Ball (U.S. Undei’- 
Secretary of Slate) and Mr Macmillan by 
Loid Home (Foreign Secretary). Mr Thor- 
neycrolt, and Mr Sandys (Secietary of 
State for Commonwealth Kelation.s and 
Colonies) 

A joint communique was issued by the 
Presideni and Mr. Macmillan on December 
21 announcing that both had eventually 
agreed that instead of Skybolt the U.S. 
Government would make available to Bri¬ 
tain “on a continuing basis “Polaris missiles 
without warheads; thal the United King¬ 
dom would build the nece.ssary .submarines; 
that these forces and at least equal U.S. 
forces would be made available for inclu¬ 
sion in the NATO midtilateral nuclear 
force; and that Mr. Macmillan had ntade it 
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clear that, except where H.M Government 
might decide that supreme national intei- 
ests were at stake, these Biitish forces 
would be used for the pui poses of interna¬ 
tional defence of the Western Alliance in 
all circumstances 

The Defence Corri'spondent of The 
Times (London) pointed out that Britain's 
two nuclear submarines—the Dreadnought, 
which had been completed, and the Vali¬ 
ant, under construction—were des gned as 
hunter-killer submarines, primarily for 
anti-submarine warfare. Tt would be tech¬ 
nically difTicull and very expensive to con¬ 
vert them to carry Polaris missiles, and in 
any case there would be a continued need 
for hunter-killer submaiines in the balanc¬ 
ed fleet of the next decade. A third nuclear 
submarine had recentlv been ordered, and 
there was no obvious I’eason why sh(' 
should not be designed as a dual-purpos'' 
vessel cari*ying eight Polaris missiles (in¬ 
stead of the usual 16) and being available 
for the “huntor-killcr" role as well A sub¬ 
marine equipped to fire Polaris mi-ssiles 
might be expected to cost about ,C30,0(10,000 
instead of the £20,000,000 estimated for the 
nuclear hunter-killer submarine. 

The best available estimate (the Def¬ 
ence Correspondent stated) was that Bri¬ 
tain could have at least one nuclear-power¬ 
ed Polaris submarine in service by 1967-68 
On pre.sent calculations the Blue Steel 
stand-off bomb with which the V-bomber 
foi’ce was about to be equipped would be 
ineffective against Russian anti-aircraft 
defences by about 1965 It would therefore 
be nece.ssary to improve the weapon in 
order to bridge the gan of two or three 
years before Polaris could fake over 

Considerable disquiet and concern at 
the implications oi the Nassau agreement 
was felt by a large number of leading Con- 
seiwative back-benchers in the Hou.se of 
Commons, a deputation of whom, led by 
Sir Arthur Veie Harvey, had a 90-nimute 
meeting with Mi Thorncycrolt on .lami- 
a I y 1. 1963. 

The MPs demanded specific assurances 
that the Na.ssau agreement would not mean 
that Biituin would be left without an inde¬ 
pendent nuclear deterrent, and that the 
American decision to abandon the develop¬ 
ment of Skybolt would not leave a gap in 
Britain’}; nucleai letaliatorv strength After 
the meeting Sii Arthur Vere Harvey ex¬ 
pressed sali'.lacnua a1 the explanations 


given by Mr. Thorneycroft, adding that his 
colleagues w'ere also “generally satisfied.” 

Sir Ai'thui Vere Haivey left Britain the 
same day on a visit to Los Angeles to ins¬ 
pect missile and other developments at the 
Douglas Airci’aft Company’s works. Before 
proceeding to California, Sir Arthur visited 
Washington on Januaiy 9 for discussion.s 
with Mr. McNamara and Defence Depart¬ 
ment officials at the Pentagon. 

An official British mission left London 
on January 8 for talks in Washington on 
the next steps to implement the Nassau 
agreement, especially to find out what tech¬ 
nical information and training would be 
available to Britain to help in establi.shing 
the Polaris missile system. The mission 
was led by Sir Solly Zuckerman, Scientific 
Adviser to the Ministry of Defence, and in¬ 
cluded an Admiralty delegation under Vice- 
Admiral Sir Vaiyl Begg. Vice-Chief of 
Naval Stafif 

In the United States, the Douglas Air¬ 
craft Company rs.sued a strongly-worded 
statement on December 26, 1962, expressing 
“deep regret" at the decision reached at 
Nassau with respect to Skybolt, and re-stal¬ 
ing their faith in the weapon 

The U.S Joint Congre.ssional Commit¬ 
tee on Atomic Energy, in a heavily-censored 
testimony made public on December 25, 
protested against giving foreign Govern¬ 
ments “technical information involving 
nuclear submarines.” A British Ministry 
of Defence spokesman, however, said that 
the Committee’s protest “does not in any 
wav affect" the Anglo-American agreemenl 
on Polaris. 

The U.S. Air Force announced on Dec¬ 
ember 23 that a test launching of a Skybolt 
from a B-52 bomber off the Florida coast on 
the previous day had been “successful”; 
that the missile, dropped from the Bomber 
at an altitude of 40,000 feet, had ignited; 
and that it had “impacted in the target 
area” within a mile of the target 900 miles 
out in the Atlantic. “It was the first lime.” 
the statement added, “that a ballistic mi.s- 
sile was launched successfully from an air- 
ciafl and flew its full mi.ssion under its 
own power and guidance.” 

On December 28, however, a Defence 
Department .spokesman denied the accuracy 
of the Air Force statement and said that 
the latter had not been cleared in advance 
by l!ie Defence Deparlmont. 
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The Air Force said on the same day 
that it was “re-checking telemetry informa¬ 
tion for precise figures on the perfoini- 
ance,’’ and two days later issued anothiu 
statement in which it maintained that the 
Skybolt test of December 22 had been a 
success and had met “all test objectives.” 

On December 31 the U.S Defence De¬ 
partment formally declared the Skybolt 
missile programme ended, saying that there 
would be no more test flights, that it had 
instructed the Air Force to submit within 
a week a detailed plan fur the “early and 
orderly phase-out” of developnr'nt work, 
and that it was taking "immediate action to 
terminate all production," It added, how¬ 
ever, that studies would be opened to deter¬ 
mine if the technical knoAvledge already 
gained could be applied to other military 
uses. 

In con,sequence of the Defence Depart¬ 
ment’s ‘decision, the Douglas Aircraft Com¬ 
pany announced on January 2 that p va,s 
dismissing 1,200 employees immediately and 
that a total of 4,000 would have to be laid 
off within a month. 

ARMED REVOLT IN BRUNEI 

An armed revolt broke out in Brunei 
on December 8, 1962. The insurrectionists, 
believed to be supporters of thi' Rakhvat 
Party, seized control of oil installations at 
Seria and held Europeans as hostages 
Troops were flown from Singapoie to sup¬ 
press the rebels. 

The Paramount Ruler of Malaya, the 
Yang di Pertuan Agong, pledged Malaya’s 
full support to Brunei m her crisis. 

The leader of the rebels, Mi. A M 
Azahari, said in Manila that his lorces 
would retreat to the jungles and wage guer¬ 
rilla warfare, for 20 years if necessary, if 
they were forced out of the towns by British 
troops. “Borneo will never be peaceful 
until our Government is recognized by Bri¬ 
tain.” 

In London, a Colonial oflice spokesman 
said: “Evidence has come to hand recent-y 
of the existence of a secret organization in 
Brunei—the North Kalimantan National 
Army—whose object is to oppose Malaysia 
by force and to unify the three Borneo tei- 
ritories.” 

Three years ago Brunei, which has 
been in Treaty relations with Britain since 
1888, received its first written Constitution 
from its Sultan, Sir Omar All Saifuddbi, 
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who has been ruling since 1950. This Con¬ 
stitution piovided for an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Council which would have 
a majoiily ol nominated inembeis 

At the fust elections caily in 1962, the 
Rakhyat Party, led by Mr. A. M. Azahari, 
won all 16 elected seat.s. The Party declar¬ 
ed its opposition to the idea of a Fedeiation 
of Malaysia and the proposal that Brunei 
should come within it. 

Biunei, 2,223 .sciuaie miles in area, has 
a population of about 84.000, more than half 
of whom are Malays. The capital. Brunei 
town, has a population of about 17,000. 

Since 1951. oil exports from Brunei 
have amounted to between 4,00i),00() and 
5.000.000 tons annually Rcivalties from this 
enabled the Stab' to undertake an ambi¬ 
tious development programme and initiate 
.social security scheme.s 

Brunei’s revenue in 1961 was about £15 
million, which means that this i datively 
tiny piotectorato could support a standard 
ol living far higher than Sarawak or North 
Boineo, the two neighbouiing ter’-itories 
The British Secretary of State for Com¬ 
monwealth Relations and Colonial Affairs, 
Mr Duncan Sandys. told the Hou.se of 
Commons on December 11, 1962 that no one 
had tried to compel Brunei to enter the 
proposed Fedtration of Malaysia against its 
will. 

The Foreign Office announced in Lon¬ 
don that passpoi t facilities had 'oeon with¬ 
drawn from Mr Azahari A suoko.sman 
said that on the instruction.s of the Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Home, the British Ambas¬ 
sador in Manila had told Mr. Azahari of 
the withdrawal of passport facilities, Mr 
Azahari had held n passport issued to him 
in .Singapore. 

Men of the Queen's Own Highlanders 
and Gurkhas, sweeping in troin opposite 
sides, joined forces and on December 11, 
1962 seized the whole ol Sena oil town, 
except the police station where 56 armed 
rebels held on with nine European hostages 
believed to he oil company employees m 
their custody. They were set at liberty un¬ 
hurt. 

The freed pnsnoe.rs said they were used 
with others as a human shield v hen the 
rebels unsuccessfully tried to take the 
nearby Penaga police station 

Or. December 17, 1962 a spokesman of 
1h(' Bntish Unified Command claimed that 
all main ccnti'c.s of Brunei and noith-east- 
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ern Sarawak had been cleared of armed 
rebels. 

In Manila on December 17, 19G2 1he 
Brunei rehil leader, Mr A M A?.ah' ii, 
handed ovei' Notes to the Enthc'ss.es of Indo¬ 
nesia, Paki.stan, Iran and the United Arab 
Republic seekin.c; recopnition ol his Gov¬ 
ernment and help to raise the Brunei i.ssue 
in UN. 

The Notes said “We voice this a}jpeal 
as a Muslim countiy drawinc; spiiitual sus¬ 
tenance fioin the same fountain of faith as 
yours.” 

Reports indicated that as a result of 
the Brunei revolt, Malaya’s relation.s with 
Indone.>ia were in a crisis. 

The Malayan Prime Minister, Tenpka 
Abdul Rehman, said in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives in Kuala Lumpur on Decem¬ 
ber 11, 1962 that Mr A. M. Azahan wanted 
to bring the three Borneo territories undei 
foreign rule Mr. y^zahan, he said, hail 
close conneyions with leadeis of the Social¬ 
ist Front m Malaya and the Barisan Social¬ 
ist Party in Singapore He said that the 
“National Army" movement had started 
about one month ago at Malinau m Indo¬ 
nesian Borii'.'o The lebel leader, by hiding 
in Manila, hoped to show that he was in 
sympathy with the Phdippmc's' ela'm to 
North Borneo. 

At a dinnei in Djaikarta on De,.‘embcr 
10, 1962, for Ml Ed\’aid Kardelj, the Yu.go- 
slav Yiee-P;esident on a visit to Indonesia, 
President Sukaino was renorted to liave 
said that what was happening m Brunei 
“has something to do with the new emerg¬ 
ing forces, and the movement will come out 
as victor ^’h!S movement vrill change the 
world and make people live m happine.ss " 

While Malaya extended its .support to 
the Sulian ol Brunei, Indonesia announced 
its sympathy foi the uhels who, it claiined, 
were engagi'd m ,i st:-iige!e lie national 
freedom. 

This clash of inteiests and outlook 
came to ,i head on Dt'ccmbei 16 with a 
statement tiy the Indonesian Foreign Min¬ 
ister, Dr R Subandno, that Malaya was 
persistently adopting a hostde attitude to¬ 
wards Indonesia He claimed that Malaya 
had given lefne.e to Indonesian rebels somt 
yeais a.go and the Malayan Premier, Tengku 
Abdul Kehinai!. had made "o.Tensn-c and 
hnmiliafiug ' aton’ents 

The Tengku leaeted sharply to Di’ 
Suhandiio’s sb.lr'numt, \\h" h he vlesei ihed 


as “a serious matter”. The Tengku said 
that the Cabinet would soon study the im¬ 
plications of Dr Subandrio’s statement. “If 
.•my action is considered ni'cessaiy then the 
niatlei will be taken up through the appro¬ 
priate' channel" 

On December 19, President Sukarno 
called upon Indonesians to support the 
Biunei rebellion and said those that did not 
do so would be traitors. He was speaking 
at a mass meeting held in Surabaya to 
mark the first anniversary of the formation 
ol ihe “Indonesian Libeiation Army of 
West Irian." 

Commenting on the situation in Brunei, 
he said: “Indonesia suppoits those who fight 
lor freedom. Wo have pledged our sym¬ 
pathy to the people of North Kalimantan 
tNorth Borneo) Therefore, now^ let us go 
on " 

Prc.sidenl Diosdado Macapagal of the 
rhibppmes said m Manila on December 
19, 1962 that he was not piepared to recog¬ 
nize the Buinei icwolutionaries' “Unitary 
State (.1 Kalimantan Utara’ (North Boi'- 
neo) 

An oiTiciai announcement said that 
Pifsident Macapagal was not ready to act 
(tu the requesl of the revolutionary leader, 
Mr. Azahan, because the revolutionary 
gronij had not tullilled the reciunements for 
recognition 

Tile Sultan, Sir Omar Ah Saifuddin, on 
DecemliC'i 21, 1962 took over control of all 
Slate a nans through a new Emergency 
Council after suspending the Sultanate’s 
tliree-yeai-old constitution. He dissolved 
till- 3.S-menibc] Legislative Council and the 
lour idstrict councils. Brunei Radio an¬ 
nounced that he was beading the new Emer¬ 
gency Council. 

A Goveriiment spoke.sman said that the 
14-member Emergency Council was formed 
“because State atlairs had come to a stand¬ 
still follow mg the outlawing of the Rakhyat 
Party." 

■V * * 

U.S.-SOVIET COOPERATION IN SPACE 
RESEARCH 

Tlie U S and Soviet representatives at 
the United Nations, respectively Mr. Ste¬ 
venson and Mi. Zonn, sent a joint letter to 
U Than I on December 5 announcing that 
tlie United States and the Soviet Union 
would launch seven scientific satellites in 
tlie period 19ti.‘b65 under an agreement con- 
(Con tinned on page 281) 




KUL,Ai( iiUL,D MlNiiiS TAKLN OVlilt 
CKNi'KAL GOVEKNiUBNT 

The Kolar gold mines were taken over 
by Uie Government ol' India on Saturday 
December 1, 19b2, irom the Mysore Gov¬ 
ernment. They will be administered as a 
departmental undertaking of the Union 
Ministry of Finance. 

The Kolar Gold Fieidh, coii.sisling of 
three units—Mysore, Champion and Nandi- 
droog mines—produce annually about 
lGO,t-KiO line ounces ol gold Tiie entire 
pioduction IS bought by ihe Centri' 

The Government of India decided to 
take over the mines not only to improve 
their working but also to lesolve the pio- 
blem of the price to be paid to the IVlysore 
Government loi the gold it puichased 

As a member of the In lei national 
Monetary Fund, the Goveimnent is obliged 
not to pay more than the Internationa! price 
of Rs. 53.58 per 10 grammes lor the gold it 
puichased. The Mysore Government, how¬ 
ever, insisted on payment at the market 
price, which was nearly double the intei na¬ 
tional price. 

To get over this dilliculty, the Govern¬ 
ment of India evolved a formula by which 
the Mysore Government was paid at the 
international price for its gold and the 
difference bcivT-eii the internal and inter¬ 
national prices was paid to the mines as 
subsidy. The I.M.F. is understood to have 
disapproved ol ihis arrangement also. This 
left the Centre with no alternative but to 
take over the mines. 

Further, the declining trend in produc¬ 
tion at the Kolar Mines since the Mysore 
Government took them over from a pnvetc 
company in 1956 also caused concern to tiie 
Centre. The output declined progressively 
from 239,000 ounces m 1954 to 165,396 ounces 
in 1959. The production in the intervening 
years was 211,000 ounces m 1955, 209,000 in 
1956, 179,000 ounces in 1957 and 170,10.9 
ounces in 1958. In 1960 and 1961, there has 
however, been some improvement in pro¬ 
duction. 

Since the Kolar fields are practically 
the only sources of gold in this country, the 
Union Government is keen that the output 


Irom tiiem should be laised to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possiDie. Their operation and 
management, at present is considered un¬ 
economical and unscientific. 

Ibe management ol the undertaking 
vvUl, theifciure, be vested m a New Board, 
consisting of representatives of the Minis¬ 
tries of Finance, Mines and Fuel, and 
La'ioui Employment and of^the Mysore 
Government, oesicles consulting engineers 
ol the nuaes. 

Tne ciiairman and members of the 
bjaid Will be namea by the Finance Min¬ 
istry shortly. 

I'he Cenlial take-over of the mines will 
al.so facilitate the cm rent investigations 
that aie being carried out m the Mysore 
Slate uy the National Mineral Corporation 
lor locating new sources ol gold 

Tne Corporation is at present engaged 
in diiiiing investigation.^ m the Nandidroog 
aiea. Detailed mapping and study of auri¬ 
ferous lodes 111 the Gadag area in Mysore 
ha\e alieady been completed. The Cor¬ 
poration has also undertaken examination 
of the Hutti gold-field in Mysore by sur- 
laee and underground mapping. 

The Iranslei ol the Kolar Gold Mining 
undertakings to the Union Government has 
been described by the State Government as 
not. an out’ ight sale ol the aiea but a long- 
tei 111 lea.se. 

Besides compensation by way ol a con¬ 
solidated sum I'l Rs. 3i Cl ores the State 
Government would get 6-1/4 per cent loyal¬ 
ty annually. 

The iiistory of the Kolar Gold Mining 
Undertakings, the biggest ol its size in the 
country, makes an interesting reading. 

Tipjni Sultan the famous Mysore ruler 
\vho fought the British m the 18th century, 
tried to work the gold mines at the KGF 
but failed. Some other enterprising men 
followed suit without better luck. It was 
loft to Mr. Machacl F. Lavelle, an Irish 
.soldier who settled in Bangalore after the 
Maori War of 1864 to become the* pioneer 
of the gold mining industry in India. 

In 1880 Messrs. John Taylor and Sons 
of London were approached to undertake 
the development of the area. The results, 
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at the beginning were disappoinling. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Taylor with Captain Plummer 
and Mr. Bell Davies persevered and conti¬ 
nued the operations. His unmitigated opti¬ 
mism ultimately bore fi'uit. 

Many companies were floated in the 
eighty years since organised gold mining 
was stalled in the KGP area. Most oi them 
either tailed oi were absorbed by the mure 
power!ul Messrs. Taylor and Sons. Even¬ 
tually, the number of companies at the 
KGF were reduced to five, the Balaghat 
Mine, the Ooregaum Mine, the Nundydroog 
Mine, the Champion Reel Mine and the 
Mysore Mine, with separate companies 
under the overall control ol Messrs. John 
Tayloi and Sons. In 19J] the Balaghat 
Mine was taken over by the Nundydroog 
Mine Company and in 1953 the Oorgauin 
Mine was amalgamated with the Champion 
Reef Mine, leaving only three mines work¬ 
ing—llie Champion Reel, Nundydroog and 
Mysore Mines 

In 1955, Ihc Mysore Go\einment decid¬ 
ed on nationalisation oi the gold mining 
industry at the KGF wlien Shri K Hami- 
manthaiya wa.s Chiei Minister. The actual 
transl'er took place on Novembei 119, 195(1 
and the Slate Government paid Rs IGl 
lakhs to the Taylors and took over all the 
assets and liabilities Even after national¬ 
isation, the Taylors continued lor some time 
as mining consultants to the Mysoie Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The industry has been a good souiee ol 
revenue to Mysore all along A sum of 
Rs. liGB million has been received by way 
of royalty and taxation by the State Gov¬ 
ernment since the incejdion of the industry 
81 years back, 

Tlic tonnage ol one milled for the lifly 
months piior to nationalisation was 
119,47,211!, giving an annual average ol 
5,99,433 tons f''or the 52-months period 
subsequent to nationalnsation, the' total ton¬ 
nage of ore milled watj 27.42,263. giving an 
annual average of 6,32,830 tons Thus, the 
output has been increasing year to year. 
Despite woj’king low-giade ores along with 
high-giade oics to keep the mines going 
for a longer lease of life and despite in¬ 
creased expenditure and commitments, a 
gro.ss iflolit of about Rs. 58.9 lakhs was ro- 
lurneci for the 52-month period, after na¬ 
tionalisation ending March 31, 1961. 

It may u/ughly be computed that two- 
thirds of the present mining area are said 


to contain low-grade ore and the other one- 
third high-grade gold. 

■X * * 

REDUCTION IN PUNJAB MINISTRY 

Punjab's Chief Minister Sardar Partap 
Singh Kairori slashed his 31-member Minis¬ 
try to eight Ministers and a Chief Parlia- 
mentaiy Secretary on January 1, 1963. Mr. 
Kairon dropped two full Ministers—Mr. 
Bnsh Bhan and Giani Kartar Singh—all 
nine Ministers of Slate, 10 Deputy Ministers 
and a Parliamcntai'y Secretary. 

He Cited the emeigency as the reason 
foi “reduction to the barest minimum.” 
The Chief Minister took over the fortfolios 
ol the Ministers relieved. 

A surprising feature of the cut was the 
leleiition oi Mr. Darbara Singh, who agreed 
to give u]j tne Pradesh Congress president¬ 
ship to end tne controversy ovei his dual 
dial ge. 

J he cut wa.s announced by Mi. Kairon 
to nev^smen soon altei he had convened an 
emergency meeting ol the Cabinet convey¬ 
ing his appreciation of the work done by 
aJi. He thanked them Jor their offer ol 
lesigiiaiion in the interest of emergency. 

The Chiti Minister's announcement al¬ 
most iuliy met the uemand put forward by 

Coiigiess MLAs on Nuvernbei 8 for a 
Compact team ol seven to create a climate 
ol economy and austerity to enthuse the 
people for defence efforts. 

The new Cabinet will consist of Mr. 
Kairon. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Mr. 
Mohan Lai, Mr. Darbara Singh, Mr. Gur- 
bama Singh, Mr. Ram Saranchand Mittal, 
Mr. Raiibii Singh and Mr. Ahmer Singh. 

Those relieved, besides Giani Kartar 
Singh and Mr. Bnsh Bhan, are Mr. Yash. 
Mis Parkash Kaur, Mr. Harbans Lai, Mr. 
Nuanjdii Singh Talib, Giani Zail Singh. 
Mr. Prem Singh Prem, Mr. Ram Kishen, 
Mr. Chand Ram and Mi. Bhagwat Dayal— 
all Ministers ol State—and Mr. Yashwant 
Rai, Bak.shi I’arlap Singh, Mr. Banarsi 
Dass, Mr Sunder Singh, Mr. Harhcaran 
Singh Biar, Mrs. Om Prabha Jain, Mr. Hari 
Ram. Ml Rattan Singh, Mr. Harchand 
Singh and Mr. Tayyab Hussain Khan—all 
Deputy Ministers and Mrs, Chandrawati, 
Parliamentary Secretary. 

The Chief Minister prefaced his an¬ 
nouncement by a tribute to the work done 
by his outgoing colleagues—how they had 
tried hard to cleanse the departments in 
their charge and to redress public griev* 
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ances. One Deputy Minister was respon¬ 
sible for unearthing embezzlement of elec¬ 
tricity goods worth Rs. 20 lakhs. 

“I am conscious the work will suffer,” 
the Chief Minister said. “I had planned to 
make Punjab the best-administered State 
in India.” 

A significant feature of the reallocation 
of portfolios of Punjab Ministers announc¬ 
ed m Chandigarh on January IJ. is that the 
co-operative Department, held by Mr. Bar¬ 
bara Singh, goes to the Chief Minister. 
Instead he gets Planning and PWD (both 
buildings and roads and public health). 

The Chief Minister delegated to Mr. 
Gulab Singh, Chief Paiiiameiilary Secre- 
laiy, the charge of Transport, Printing and 
Stationery besides Public Relation which 
he already had. 

The list IS as follows; 

Mr. Kairon; Geneial Adniinistialion 
(including political suft'creis), Indusliie;, 
(excluding cottage industrie.y), Eduaciioii 
(including technical, medical and ‘ndus- 
trial education). Co-opeiation. Small Sav¬ 
ings, Transport, Printing and Statmnaiy, 
Public Relations, Cultural Allairs and Tour¬ 
ism. 

Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava; Finance. 
Statistics Cottage Industrie.^, Health and 
Languages. 

Mr. Mohan Lai: Home' (including inte¬ 
gration), Vigilance, Food and Snpjilios, 
Local Government (Excluding panehayats). 
Justice, Jails, Elections and Labour. 

Mr. Barbara Singh: Connnunily Beve- 
lopment, Development ol Hilly Areas, 
Panehayats and Panchayati Raj. Package 
Programme, PWB, (building and roads an.l 
public health), Engineeiing, Planning, 
llousing and Slum-clearance. 

Mr. Gurbanta Singh; Agriculture (in¬ 
cluding horticulture but excluding package 
progiamme). Forests, Game Preservation, 
Fisheries, Animal Husbandry and Dairying. 
Harijan Welfare and Backward Classes (in¬ 
cluding scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes) and Social Welfare. 

Mr. Ram Saran Chand Mittal; Excise 
and Taxation, Capital Project, Architec¬ 
ture, Town and Country Planning. 

Mr. Ranbir Singh; Irrigation and 
Power. 

Mr. Ajmer Singh: Revenue, Consolida¬ 
tion of Holdings, Relief and Rehabilitation 
and Sports. 


FOREIGN EVENTS 

{Continued jrom page 278) 

eluded between the two countries for co¬ 
operation in space research. The agree¬ 
ment grew out of the exchange of letters 
between President Kennedy and Mr. 
Khrushchev in February and March 1962 
and was circulated as an official U.N. docu¬ 
ment. Presenting it in the Assembly’s Poli¬ 
tical Committee, Mr. Stevenson described 
it as “a practical demonstration that our 
two nations can, despite political differen¬ 
ces, co-operate in a highly important field 
ol human endeavour.” The agreement con¬ 
tained the following provisions: 

(1) Seven satellites—four American 
and thiee Russian—would be launched 
under the joint programme for meteorolo¬ 
gical, magnetic field-measurement, and 
communications puiposes. 

(”) In the lirst phase of the meteoro¬ 
logical progiamme, each country would 
launch one experimental weather satellite 
m iho period lh63-64; stations in both coun- 
trie.s would icceive and exchange cloud- 
cover pictures and othei weathei data from 
the satellites. 

(3) In the second phase of the meteo- 
lologieal piog.iamme (19()4-65) each coun¬ 
try would orbit a fully operational weather 
.salellile, also with exchanges of pictures 
and data Both nations would “contribute 
their capabilities towards the establishment 
(>1 a global weathei satellite system for the 
nat ions." 

(4) In ]li()4 each country would orbit 
an ni;-,ti inner,ted satellite to measure the 
eai*th'.'- magnetic field. 

(3) In 19(15 the U.SA. w'ould launch 
an Echo corimunication.s satellite (a large 
plastic balloon) off which ladio signal.^ 
would be “bounced" bctw'eeja the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.SR. 

(6) Consideration wmuld also be 
given to launching a eornmimications satel¬ 
lite similar to Telslar. 

The agreement w'as worked out by Dr. 
Hugh D-yden, deputj' administrator of the 
H.S. National Aeron.iutics and Space Ad- 
minislrat'on, and Dr. A A. Blagenravov; of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences, in a series 
ol meetings at the United Nations and 
Geneva. 




CRICKET 

England-Australia Test Matches 

Fourth Test: The fourth Test played on 
January 25, 27, 28, 29 and 80 between Eng¬ 
land and Austialia at Adelaide ended in a 
draw putting again the series to all squaie. 
A century stand by Ken Barrington and 
Tom Graveney in ihe second innings put 
England in a comfortable position and it 
could be safely presumed that the test was 
heading for a draw. 

The scores weie: Australia—393 and 
293; England—331 and 223 lor 4 wkts.. 

Now what lemams to be seen would 
be decided at Sydney where the tilth and 
the final test is to be played. England and 
Australia both would be trying haid to 
Win the ashes. 

Inter-Cniversity Championship 

Poona became the Inter-Umvorsiiy 
Cricket champions foi the first time when 
they defeated Madras on January 24 by 
seven wickets wnth two days to spaie. 

The scores were; Madras 125 and luG, 
Poona—2511 and 152 lor 3 wkts. 

TENNIS 

Intcr-University ('hampionship 

Osmama completed a 4-1 victoiy u\et 
Delhi m the all-lndia linal of the liilei- 
Univeisily Tennis Championship played al 
Hydeiabad on January 17. Osrnania. who 
had taken the winning three-zero lead on 
January Hi won one moie singles when S S 
Misra heal Didln's Jagdish iviiiioira ot ti-2. 
6-3 Deliii salvaged one single.^ wliini liieii 
skippei', I’labhat Banneijee, defeated 
Ghouse Khan ai V-.i, 3-(i, G-4 

Both Delhi and Osmama lested tlien 
ace players, Gopa! Baiierjee and Sniv Pia- 
kash Misra, respectively. 

Asian Lawn Tennis Championship 

National champion K Kii.^hnin. W '.i 
the men's singles title of the Asian lawn 
tennis (’hampionslnps. beating JmJee]j 
-Mukherjea 6-4. ()-2. 6-2 a I Calcutta tai Feb¬ 
ruary 10. 

The final lasting 57 minutes was one 


of the poorest since the inception of the 
championships in 1949. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Assian Table Tennis Championship 

Jajian retained its Asian championships 
in both men's and wmmen's table tennis 
play at Manila on P^ebruary 11, beating 
P’oimosds men's team at 5-2 and the South 
Koiean women at 3-0 m the finals. 

The viciui'ies at the sixth Asian Cham- 
pionship.s enabled the Japanese to retain 
tile Baroda Cup fur men's team play and 
Kuiriala Ramanujan Cup lor women's team 
supi emacy. 

The Formosans, who were seeded be¬ 
hind South Koiea, gave the defending 
eiiampjons a siiipiisingly tough time, ex¬ 
tending them to .wveri matciies in the best 
live out of nine 

HOCKEY 

Women’s Inter-University Clhampionship 

Panjab and Jabalpur Universities dc- 
eidi'd to become joint winmus of the 
Women'.s Jnlei-Vaisily llockt'y Champion¬ 
ship altei the final between them had end¬ 
ed ill a one-one diaw played at Jabalpore 
on January 18, The suggestion to shaie the 
tiophy was made by Jabalpur. 

Aeeiiiding to ihi' decision, Panjab Uni- 
\eisity Will keep llic trophy for the first 
MX moiiliis and Jahaltiin lot the next half 
of the yea! Thus is the liisl tune that the 
liophy IS shaieil. 

SPORTS INFORMATION 
Kcid's World Record 

A wnild lecoid of 15 sixes m an in- 
miigs w I.-, 1 .tahii.sln d by New Zealand Test 

i.a;'lain John Reid on January 15 when he 
.-c()i"d 298 U)i Wellington against Northern 
Di'.tlie’s in a Plimket Shield match at 
\,'c 

Rl id. v.'h'i ill addition hit 3-5 fours, bat- 
ii'ii v.ith r(’mendeiis giaee and power for 
e>niy 3 hi'Uis, 47 minutes. 

The pievious world record for the num¬ 
ber of sixes in a i'lrst-class innings was 11— 
achieved on three occasions iDy C. K. 
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Nayudu for the Hindus against the MCC 
at Bombay in 1926-27, Charlie Barnett for 
Gloucestershire against Somerset at Bath 
in 1934 and Richie Benaud for the Austra¬ 
lians against T. N. Pearce’s XI at Scar¬ 
borough in 1953. 

Reid’s score has only been bettered by 
Roger Blunt who made 338 not out in 
1931-32, and Bert Sutcliffe, 355 in 1949-50 
and 385 in 1952-53, among New Zealand 
batsmen. ■(, 

Laver Registers first pro win 

Rod Laver scored his first break¬ 
through in professional tennis on January 
19, when he defeated fellow Australian Ken 
Roscwall 6-3, 3-G, 7-5, 6-2 at Kooyong. 

Laver thus put behind a siring of seven 
consecutive professional defeats. 

Irani -'Betters Asian Shot Putt Record 

Dinshaw Irani of Poona established a 
new Indian and Asian record of 52 feet 
7-3/4 inches for the shot puti in the 
Maharashtia Athletic Meet at Bombay on 
January 19. 

Irani, who was beaten by Japan's Term. 
Itokawa at the Jakarta meet, improved on 
the latter’s mark by 20-3/4 inches. 

Mushtaq Ali Honoured 

Few Indian cricketers have been more 
popular than Sayed Mushtaq All, who has 
been awarded the Padma Shri in this year's 
Republic Day Honours. Mushtaq opened 
for India in a manner of his own and was 
one of the most unorthodox, yet, elegant 
batsmen the game has known. With his 
nimble footwork and keen eye he had a 
penchant for treating the most hostile of 
fast bowlers in cavalier fashion and, as 
was only to be expected of batsmen of his 
type, he always lived on the verge of im¬ 
mortality. Mushtaq has the outstanding 
record of having figured in two century 
opening stands with 'Vijay Merchant aga]n.st 
England—203 at Manchester in 193() and 
124 again at Manchester in 1946. 

In Ranji Trophy Mushtaq scored four 
successive hundreds in one season—1950— 
and in all has scored over 5,000 runs (17 
centuries). Only 'V'ijay Hazare has a higher 
Ranji Trophy aggregate. His highest score 
was 233 against U.P. in 1948. 

Mushtaq was also a useful bowler 
(left-hand medium pace) and had broken 
many stubborn partnerships. In fact, he 


made his entry in big cricket as a slow; 
left-arm bowler. j 

Mu.shtaq (48) has also been honoured] 
by M.C.C. when he was made an honorary- 
1 1 fe member. ,i 

Amateur-Professional Distinction Abolished] 

The M.C.C. committee at Lord’s on 
February 3 confirmed without oppoisitioni 
the abolition of the amateur status in first; 
class cricket. In a sense it also means the ; 
disappearance of the professional and in; 
future everyone will be classed as cricketer.' 

The disappearance of the amateur was 
one of the several recommendations passed 
by the Advisory County Cricket Committee 
before Christmas and, in fact, nearly all' 
their recommendations have found favour 
wilh the governing body. 

Now that the amateur definitely has no 
place in representative cricket. M.C.C. have 
to find another match to replace Gentle- ' 
men vs. Players at Lord’s in July. 'Vari¬ 
ous suggestions have been made, such as 
Noith vs. South, M.C.C. Australian XI vs, ; 
liie Rest over 30’s vs. under 30's Dark and ; 
Light Blues vs. the Rest. | 

They must find a fixture which will not i 
be attractive to the public but also of real 
inlere.st to the cricketers themselves so that 
the y feel it is an honour to take part in the 
i’.'..P.ch. I 

Professional boxing will be continued 

Professional boxing will be continued , 
in New York State, piobably with reforms. ' 

That decision was reached in New York • 
on February 6, by a majority of the mem- 
beis of a Legislative committee assigned to ; 
determine whether boxing should be abo- ; 
lished I’.i the State. 

Helms .\ward For An'.ao 

The Helms Athletic Foundation has j 
named six amateur athletes as the greatest | 
for the year 1962. ! 

Chosen by the selection committee 
were Seraphino Aiitao of Kenya, who rank¬ 
ed N»). 2 in the world for 220 years (20.8 
seconds) and No. 3 in the 100 yards (9-3); ,, 
Satodo Tanaka, Japan, world record holder ! 
m the 200 metres backstroke • swim for ; 
women; Murray Rose, Australia, world re- , 
cord holder in the 400 metres freestyle 
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swim; Vyacheslav Ivanov, U.S.S.R,, world’s 
foremost oarsman; Luis Nicolao, Argentine’s 
world record holder of the 100 metres but¬ 
terfly swim; Terry Baker, United States, 
college football player of the year at 
Oregon State. 

Each athlete from the continents will 
have his name engraved upon the Helms 
World Trophy in Helms Hall, Los Angeles, 
and each will receive an individual Helms 
World Trophy plaque. 

Indonesia Barred From Olympics 

Indonesia have been bairod from the 
Olympic Games for an indefinite period by 
the executive board of the International 
Olympic Committee. 

World’s best ‘bowler’ not Test-worthy 

Australia have the world’s best bowler, 
but he will never be used in Test cneket. 

The bowler is a robot It is taster than 
any human being, can break a ball fur¬ 
ther, IS more accurate and more consistent 

Mr. J R. Black, a South Austialiaii 
engineer who invented it, admits he 
“doesn’t know a damn thing about cricket ' 
Yet his machine bowled England's vice- 
captain, Cohn Cowdrey, with a vicious leg- 
spin and harassed Sheppaid in an hoins 
work-out. 

The machine so impie.ssed Cowdrey, 
Mr. Black said, that he luid decit!ed to act 
as an agent lor its sale in Hiilam with the 
price probably a little over LllO 

Guptc l.eaves For Trinidad 

Subash P. Gupte, who was India's lirsl 
choice for leg-spin bowling fiom l!).o“ U> 
1958 in 21 Test matehes and later made 
some more appearances in India colouis, 
has left for Ti iiiidad, to scltk' down llu'u' 

Surita is elected MC’C member 

Mr. Pearson Surita. honoiary secrdaiy; 
Indian Golf Union, voter,in cricketer, ladio 
commentator and snorts wiilcr, has been 
elected an associate member of the Mai vlc- 
bone Cricket Club. 

Mr. Surita who rcnvo.scnled Ceoeli- 
Behar in the Gymkhana davs id' Bengal 
cricket, has been a member of the Cricket 
Association of Bengal since 194P. 



Profs. S Basu. B. E. & S. Mukherji, M.A. 

1. FIVt-Y£AR Integrated (Degree) 

Course— I.I.T. Kharagpur, Kanpur, Bombay 
end Madras ; B.E. Shibpur, R.E. Durgapur 
and flalpaiguri Engg. College (all combined) 
for Admission, First year. All Previous years’ 
Qiics. and Ans., with Drawing for ‘B’ Group 
(instruction in English, Hindi and Bengali) 
solved. Extra Gen. Knowledge, Essays, Precis, 
Eng. Composition, Interview included in the 
(hiide Rs. 7, (with Current Affairs up to 
Dee. G2 — Rs. 7.50 (2) I.I.T. Admission in 
2nd. year, Rs. 7 50 (with Current Affairs as 
in above Rs. S ) 

2. ROORKEE University—Entrance Eza- 
riiinat.on lor 1st and 2nd year. Rs 8.50 (Pre¬ 
vious Questions with Answers, up to 1962). 

3 Indian ‘School of Mines and Applied 
Geolfgy, Dhanbad. Previous 6 years’ Ques. 
and Alls uj> to 1962 Rs 7. 

4. Regional Institute of Technology. (R l.T.) 
Janirilu'dpiir. (.Second year) All previous 
Qucsii()u.s iiiid Answers up to 1962. Rs. 5.60 

5. R I T. Jamshedpur ( First year ) 
IVf vii)U‘' Qoettions and Answ’ers with 
Suggestive Ques. and Ans. — Rs. 3.00. 

6 Special Class Railway Apprentice. The 
best Guide with previ ms 6 years’ Questions 
and Answ'ers. —Rs. 6.00. 

7. Ideal Refresher Coa^-.sc in GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE, & CURRENT AFFAIRS up 
to I le.H-iiihiT 1002 (v.utli Central Oabinet-'62). 
Tin lO-.. Hook lor Coin|K^titive Examinees. 

-Ils. 3.60. 

8 INTERVIEW AND Viva-voce Test, by 
iinss Doiothy Parker. Tlie beat hook for all 
liitervnos ainl riitclligenoe Test. —118.2.50. 

HANDBOOK OF 

RAILWAY SERVICE COMHISSIOH 

Examination for the Posts of Signal Inspector. 
Block Sicii.d Trspeelor. Trainee As.st. Driver, 
Electridil elnrgeman. Apprentice Mechanics 
Api'rentice Tiain Examiners, Etc. Rs. 3.37 

d. uo N ori? (f Addnss in Capit il Letters 

Oriental Book Agency 

2-B Shnma Charan De Street, Calcutta-J2 



Appointments/Awards Etc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Mario Sanginee Uriartes was ap¬ 
pointed the Ambassador of Bolivia to India 
in January, this year. 

Mr, Samuel Mathal, Secretary of the 
U.G.C., was appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Kerala University on January 15. 

Togo Premier, Nicolas Gninitsky, pre¬ 
sented a Six-man provisional Government 
to the National Assembly on January 17. 

Mr. Hassan All Bayoomi, new Chief 
Minister of Aden State of the South Ara¬ 
bian Federation and his eight-man Cabinet, 
were sworn in on January 19 by Sir Charles 
Johnston, British High Commissioner there. 

Mr. S. K. Jain was appointed Director 
of ILO’s Regional Field office, on Janu¬ 
ary 25. 

Ruling Sheikh Abdullah of Kuwait ap¬ 
pointed his younger brother and Crown 
Prince Sabbah Assalim as Prime Minister 
of Kuwait on January 27. 

Mr. Hastings Banda was .sw’om in as 
Nayasaland’s first Prime Minister on Febru¬ 
ary 1. 

President Ayub Khan appointed 35- 
year-old Mr. Zulfiqar Bhutto, as Minister 
for External Affairs on Februaiy 3. 

It was announced that Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar accepted the offer of Vice Chan¬ 
cellorship of Mysore University for a threc- 
year-term. He will take over at the end of 
May. 

Mr, Gordon Churchill was appointed 
as Canada’s new Minister of National Def¬ 
ence by the Prime Minister, Deifenbakei’ 
on February 11. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Defence Minister, Douglas Harkness of 
Canada announced his resignation from the 
Cabinet on February 4. 

The number two man in Burma's Revo¬ 
lutionary council. Brig. Aung Gyi, resigned 
from both his military and civilian po.sts, 
on February 9. 

Mr, George Hees, Trade Minister and 
Mr. Piere Savigny, Acting Defence Minis¬ 
ter of Canada, resigned from Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s Cabinet for not agreeing with his 
defence policy on February 9. 

AWARDS 

Dr. Zakir Hussain, Vice-President and 
the 83-Year-old literateur in Sanskrit, Dr. 
P. V. Kane, have been awarded the Bharat 
Ratna, the country’s highest award for pub¬ 
lic service and contribution to art, litera¬ 
ture and science. 


Dr. Bruno Pontecorve the Italian btan; 
Physicist who fled to the Soviet Union, haa 
been nominated for the Lenin Prize on 
February 9. 

ARRIVALS 

Dr. Rachid Karame, Prime Minister of 
Lebanon, arrived in New Delhi on January '; 
15, on a 10-day State visit. 

Mr. Adam Rapackl, Foreign Minister of I 
Poland, arrived in New Delhi on January 19 \ 
on a week’s visit to the country, 

Maj. A. G. Nikolayev, the third Soviet! 
cosmonaut, arrived in New Delhi on Janu* 
ary 20. 

Mr. Albert H. West, a close associate of | 
Mahatma Gandhi, arrived in New Delhi on. 
January 23. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Head of 

State of Cambodia, and his wife Princes; 
Monique, arrived in New Delhi on Janu¬ 
ary 25. 

Dr. Subandrio, Indonesian’s Foreign 
Minister, arrived in New Delhi on Janu- 
ai-y 29. 

A 15-member mission from U.S.A. and 
the three Commonwealth Countries of U.K., 
Australia, and Canada, arrived in New 
Delhi on January 30. 

A Six-member Team from Czechoslova¬ 
kia led by Mr. V. Novacek, Director of 
Asian Deptt., Minister of Foreign Trade, 
arrived in New Delhi on January 31. 

King Paul I of Greece arrived in New 
Delhi on February 2. 

Lt.-Gen. Seyed Sadegh Amir Asdzl, 
Minister of Interior of Iran and Sir Adeto- 
kunbo Ademola, Chief Minister of Nigeria, 
arrived in New Delhi on February 10. 
OBITUARY 

The British Labour Party Leader, Mr. 
Hugh Gaitskell (56), died in London on 
January 18. 

Acharya Shiva Pujan Sahay, eminent 

Hindi writer, died at Patna on January 21. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali (52), of Bogra, 
Pakistan’s Minister for External affairs, 
died in Dacca on January 23. 

IMr. Robert Frost, the 88-year-old Ame¬ 
rican poet and the Pulitzer Prize-winner, 
died in Boston on January 29. 

The Duke of Sutherland died in 
Bahamas, on February 2. 

The Prince Abdel Krim Kljattaby of 

Morocco died suddenly on February 6 in 
Cairo at the age of 78. 






JANUABT 

14. India has decided to accept the 
principles underlying the Colombo Propo¬ 
sals without committing herself at this 
stage to the details of these proposals in 
their present form. 

President Charles De Gaulle said to¬ 
day that France could not join the Anglo- 
U.S. agreement of Nassau establishing a 
multinational Polaris missile force. 

China claimed to-day that its troops 
stationed at Towang, near Bhutan, left the 
town to-day to continue their withdrawal 
northward. 

India and United Arab Republic signed 
a protocol extending the present trade 
agreement upto February 1966. 

15. Gen De Gaulle’s rejection of the 
U.S. proposal for a multilateral nuclear 
NATO force is a severe blow to P-e West¬ 
ern alliance. 

It was officially announced that forty- 
eight persons were killed and 28 others 
injured in an explosion at the bridge site 
at Naraj, eight miles fi’om Cuttack. 

16. Soviet Premier Khrushchev told 
the East German Communist Congress m a 
major policy speech to-day that Russia had 
produced a 100-Mcgaton bomb which was 
too destructive to be used in Europe. 

17. President Kennedy presented the 
highest-evcr budget m U.S. history to 
Congress. 

Japan’s first guided missile battalion 
equipped with American Nike-Ajax ground- 
to-air missiles came into being to-day. 

Mr. Tshombe agreed to turn over his 
last stronghold, Kolwezi, to U.N. control in 
a move interpreted as marking the end of 
Katanga’s secession. 

18. Aden, the tiny 75 sq. mile volcanic 
peninsula on the Arabian coast, ceased to 
be a colony when it merged in the South 
Arabian Federation. 

19. The Colombo Conference of non- 
aligned nations, which met in Colombo has 
ux'ged the Chinese government to withdraw 


its military posts by 20 kilometres in the 
Western sector of the Indo-China border 
and has suggested that the line of actual 
control m the eastern sector could serve as 
the cease-fire line. 

21. China’s Vice-Premier and Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Marshal Chen Yi announced 
the Peking Government’s acceptance in 
principle of the six-nation Colombo Con¬ 
ference proposals as a basis for negotiation 
between India and China for a settlerr.ent 
of the boundary dispute. 

U.N. troops entered Kolwezi, the last 
Katange.se stronghold, without a shot being 
fired. 

Russia has agreed to on site inspection 
of suspicious tremors. 

Control of the Thag La Ridge and the 
Dhola post in NEFA is made a subject of 
negotiation between India and China under 
clarifications of the Colombo proposals 
given by the Ceylonese, U.A.R. and Ghanian 
representatives in their talks with India, 
in Delhi. 

Civil officials are back in Towang after 
the Chinese withdrawal from the area. 

22. West German Chancellor Adenauer 
and French President de Gaulle signed a 
comprehensive treaty of cooperation bet¬ 
ween West Germany and France. 

The Brizilian Parliament voted over¬ 
whelmingly in favour of restoring a presi¬ 
dential regime in the country. 

25. The Lok Sabha approved by a mas¬ 
sive majority the Government's decision to 
accept the Colombo proposals in toto as 
clarified by the delegations of Ceylon, the 
United Arab Republic and Ghana. 

27. The United States Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency reported that a Soviet freigh¬ 
ter cari-ying “a large quantity of military 
material has arrived in Cuba last week. 

President Kennedy has ordered a halt 
to underground nuclear tests in Nevada 
during current East West negotiations in 
Washington and New York for a nuclear 
test ban treaty. 
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28. It was reported that an.j*indisclosed 
number of British paratroopers was landed 
in the British Protectorate of Brunei from 
Singapore as a precaution against recur¬ 
rence of the kind of rebellion which broke 
out there early in December. 

Pakistan and Nepal signed a transit 
trade agreement at Karachi. 

29. Common Mai ket negotiations on 
Britain’s entry collapsed when the Six an¬ 
nounced “the impossibility of'coming to an 
agreement’’ al Brussels. France refused to 
yield. 

The Chinese forces have pulled out of 
Khinzcmane m Karneng division and Kibi- 
too in Lohit division and Indian officials 
are cn theii way to both places to restore 
the civil administration. 

The Republic of Korea has been admit¬ 
ted as a member of tlie Colombo Plan Coun¬ 
cil for technical coopeiation in Soulh-East- 
Asia. 

30. A Titan-1 lockel was .succe.ssfully 
launched from the Vaiidenbeig An base. 

Ihiine Mm.stei Nc-hiu said to-day that 
India must lemain picpared to face any 
eventuality, tor the Chinese could no longer 
be trusted. 

lEBItUAKY 

1. Mr. Dean Rusk, Secietary of State, 
said that the U.SA. intended to resume 
preparations foi underground nuclear tests 
m Nevada tollowing the suspension ut talks 
on a test ban with the Soviet Union. 

A passongei aulinei and a Turkish Air 
B'oice piano collided ovei Ankara today and 
plunged into the city's crowded main 
squaie. It is estimated that (12 persons 
were killed. 

It was ie])orteJ that fighlmg has llaied 
up on Biehan-Yemeri frontier. 

2. Theio has been no change in China s 
stand on the Colombo proposals, and Pek¬ 
ing Continues to maintain its restrictions 
about them. 

4. President Julius Nyerere of Tanga¬ 
nyika inaugurated the Afro-Asian Solidar¬ 
ity Conference held at Moshi which vras at¬ 
tended by 400 delegates from more than. 
(iO countries. 

The Communist Chinese 'Vice-Premier, 
Mr. Po I-po said in Peking that the Chi¬ 
nese Government has not made its tv.m 
j points of interpretation of the Colombo 


proposals as pre-conditid$is to the opei^inig 
of negotiations between Chinese and 
officios. 

6. The Canadian Parliament was dis-' 
solved today and a national election waa 
called for April 8. 

It is confirmed that Chinese have eva¬ 
cuated the Thagla ridge. Longju having 
been given up earlier, the whole of NEFA 
IS now free of the Chinese. 

7. The Singapore and Malayan delega¬ 
tions were refu.sed admission to the Afro- 
Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Conference be¬ 
cause of vehement opposition from Chinese *' 
Communists and Indonesians. 

The British protectorate of Brunei to¬ 
day announced it would join the projected 
P'cderation of Malaysia this year, becoming 
its fifth member. 

It IS learnt that the bill drafted by the 
Government to amend the Constitution and 
provide for the appointment of the Law 
Mmistci concuriently as Attorney-General, 
will not be proceeded with. 

8. A military junta claimed it had seiz¬ 
ed power in Iraq and killed the Premier 
Lieut.-Gen. Abdul Karim Kassem. 

The United State's aid to Ceylon was 
stopped. The aid was halted under a U.S. 
Law that provides for such action if Ameri¬ 
can owned propcity is seized without pro¬ 
per compensation. 

It was announced that the United 
States resumed under-ground nuclear tests 
in Nevada with intermediary or weak 
blasts. 

9. The military junta which seized 
powei in Iraci yesterday installed Col. 
Abdel Saleem Aref, as the President of the 
country for the transition period. 

It was reported that the Malayan Pre¬ 
mier, Tunku Abdul Rehman. had stated 
that Malaya was ready to accept the chal¬ 
lenge and fight back if Indonesia “ever 
dares to fight us.” 

Hundreds of arrests were reported to 
have been made in the Ivory Coast after 
an abort-ve leftist plot to overthrow the 
Government and possibly to assassinate the 
President 

10. A sixth Ikst of 915 captured indian 
Army personnel was sent by the Chinese 
Red Cross Society to New Delhi. 



[Nbw is the lime 
to re-affirm 

43ur resolve^ 


T®“day let us re-affirm our resolve to resist the aggressor 
Do not slacken vigilance and determination—for tli's Is youf 
W«r. c Take action now. Volunteer to serve in the Nationa 
Service Organisations, • Wage v/ar on \A/aste and cut al 
unnecessary expenditure • Food and clo'hin? are valuable 
Do not waste them • Time is preciou: toe 'Measure it no- 
In terms of hours spent, hi't by what yo'j accomplisi 
• Shoulder your responsibiiiues. /Wt with discipline in ai! 
at ail times. 



VIGILAN^ 

take part 


in natwilut 
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But 

what can I do 
to help? 






s There is so much that every Indian woman can do, now, to 
strengthen and defend the Home Front. Take part in Defence 
through local women’s organisations. There is plenty to be 
• done. Contribute, and encourage contribution, to National Defence 
Fund and buy Defence Certificates. There are, too, the many 
. personal efforts you can make—in discipline, behaviour and attitude: 


• Wage war on waste; check thoughtless buying and resist 

inflated prices. 

• Do not buy gold. Give your gold for country's eauu. 

• Be resolute in work, whatever it may be, because each task 
done just that little more efficiently helps the national 
drive, strengthens India's position. 

» Rouse yourself from apathy, and Take Actum, 


BE VIGILANT 

—take part in national preparedness 
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CAREERS & COURSES 

EDITORIAL 

Indo-Nepalese Relations 


For the last few yeais the relations 
between India and her closest neighbour, 
Nepal, have become strained due to mu- 
tual suspicions and misunderstandings. 
Various attempts have been made at high¬ 
est levels to remove the causes of tension 
between the two friendly neighbours but 
still the relations remained far from coi- 
dial. India’s Home Minister Mr. Shastri’s 
visit to Nepal in the first week of March 
this year was still another attempt to 
promote amity and goodwill between the 
two countries and settle small differences, 
which had caused irritation on both sides, 
by frank and friendly discussions. Mr. 
Shastri has said that this visit had been 
“useful and fruitful," but it cannot bo 
hoped that in future we will have the same 
kind of relations winch both countries 
have enjoyed for centuries due to “un¬ 
breakable ties of geography, culture and 
tradition.” Both countries are caught in 
cross-currents of modern world-politics and 
though both wish earnestly and are will¬ 
ing to restore amicable good-neighbourly 
I relations, thej^ are unable to do so because 
of the interference and pulls exerted by 
j other big countries. China and Pakistan 
are doing their best to woo Nepal away 
from India by all kinds oi promises of 
economic and military aid. Both China 
and Pakistan have opened diplomatic mis¬ 
sions in Kathmandu, and both have sign¬ 
ed “treaties of peace, friendship and econo¬ 
mic aid’’ with Nepal. China has gone as 
far as to say that it would go to the 
defence of Nepal in the event of an “at¬ 
tack on it (Nepal) by any foreign power.” 
Pakistan and China arc both making capi¬ 
tal out of the temporary nft between Nepal 
and India and they arc a big stumbling bloc 
in the way of any attempt to bring rap- 
prochment between the countries which 
had always enjoyed amity and goodwill in 
their relations. 

Nepal is a sovereign independent coun¬ 
try but historically, geographically and cul¬ 
turally it can be considered more near to 
India than any other of India’s neighbour. 
Like Pakistan, it was once a part of India. 
Nepal is the only Hindu Kingdom in the 


world and the people of Nepal have always 
enjoyed Indian-citizen rights. The Gurkhas, 
mam inhabitants of Nepal, are a Rajput 
race who migiatcd from Udaipur (Rajas¬ 
than) and settled in Nepal during the 
eighteenth century after conquering the 
whole country in 1768. A commercial 
treaty was signed by Nepal with Britain 
m 1792. By the Anglo-Nepalese Treaty of 
Segowlie (2nd December, 1815), which was 
signed after more than a year’s hostilities, 
the Nepalese agieed to allow a British resi¬ 
dent and a small escort of sepoys to live in 
Kathmandu, but exercise no authority in 
Nepale.se internal affairs. Most of Nepal’s 
foreign affairs had been a joint concern of 
the British and the Nepalese Governments. 
Since 1867, supreme power of the Nepalese 
Government had been vested in the Ranas, 
who were hereditary prime ministers and 
supreme commanders of the army, and 
the King had been only a figurehead. This 
situation obtained till 1950, when the 
people, led by the Nepali Congress, revolt- 
(‘d against the tyranny of the Rana rule. 
The revolt was inspired by India’s inde¬ 
pendence and the departure of the British, 
who had supported the Rana oligarchy. 
King Tribhuv.ana of Nepal, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s throne in 1911, at the 
age of 5, and who supported the demands 
of the Nepah'se Congress for reforms, fled 
m November, 1950. A settlement, how¬ 
ever, was reached in February, 1951 through 
the mediation of the Indian Government 
whei'eby the King returned to Nepal, cer¬ 
tain constitutional refoi’ms were introduc¬ 
ed, and a coalition Government of Rana 
and Congress representatives was estab¬ 
lished. Thus India was instrumental in 
freeing Nepal from ‘Ranaachy’ and putting 
the country on thft road to democracy. 
Though the people of Nepal were grateful 
to India for its help in the struggle against 
the Rana rule, the feudal class and the 
supporters of the Rana family became bit¬ 
ter enemies of India. Moist of India-bait- 
ing is still led by this disgruntled section. 

Another significant event occurred in 
November, 1950 which changed the course 
of historic relations between India an4 
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Nepal. It was the Chinese occupation of 
Tibet. Tibet had been an autonomous 
buffer state between China and Nepal. 
Since 1856 the Tibetan Government had 
paid annual tribute of Rs. 10,000 to Nepal. 
The occupation of Tibet by the Communists 
forced Nepal to reorientate its policy to¬ 
wards India. Finding herself sandwiched 
between two big neighbours, Nepal had to 
cultivate friendly relations with Red China 
because of its geographical position. The 
Nepal’s friendship and goodwill, which had 
been exclusively for India, became divided 
among Red China and India. 

Nepal has not enjoyed political stabi¬ 
lity for the last 12 years. Dissensions 
inside the coalition Government which was 
established in February, 1951 and from 
which the Rana representatives had been 
excluded in November, 1951, led to a con¬ 
stitutional crisis in August, 1952. King 
Tribhuvana thereupon assumed full powers, 
ruling through an Advisory Council, until 
Cabinet Government was restored in June 
1953. The political situation in Nepal re¬ 
mained contused throughout 1954 and the 
first two months of 1955. Relations bet¬ 
ween parties of coalition Government had 
become increasingly strained. On Febru¬ 
ary 18, 1955, King Tribhuvana issued a pro¬ 
clamation investing himself with full royal 
powers and dismis.sing the coalition Gov¬ 
ernment. The King died on March 13, 1955 
and his eldest son Mahendia, succeeded 
him and began to rule with a non-pohtical 
Advisory Council ol five. The period of 
direct rule by King Malu-ndra ended on 
January 27, 1950, when a Cabinet was 
formed by Mr Tanl^a Prasad Acharya, 
leader of the Piaja Paiisaad. The new' 
Government consisted ol lour meiulieis ot 
the Praja Paii.shad Party and three Minis¬ 
ters nominated by the King Mr. T. P. 
Acharya’s Cabinet resigned on July 14, 
1957, and Di. K. 1. Singh, leader of the 
United Democratic Party, iurmed a Gov¬ 
ernment on July 20 Irorn his own parly and 
Royal nominees, after the other parties had 
refused to coopeiate witli him. 

Dr. K. I. Singh's Cabinet resigned on 
November 14, 1957 and King Mahendra 
himself took over the admini.slration A 
National Council with advisory functions 
took dflice on December 1. Two months 
later, on February 1. 1958, King Mahendra 
announced his decision to form a Govern- 
tneht of “Ministers from political and non¬ 


political parties without a Prime Minister.” 
He also stated that in order to end the 
country’s political instability, he proposed 
to appoint a commission to draft a new 
constitution. Nepal's first Constitution was 
promulgated on February 12, 1959. Voting 
m Nepal’s first general elections began on 
February 18 and concluded on April 3, 
1959. Nepal’s first elected Government, 
headed by the Nepali Congress leader, Mr. 
B. P. Koirala, was sworn in by King 
Mahendra on May 27, 1959. It was Nepal’s 
tenth government since the Nepali Con¬ 
gress led the successful national insurrec¬ 
tion against the feudal rule of the Ranas in 
1950. Even this constitutional Government 
could not give political .stability in Nepal. 

King Mahendia of Nepal dismissed 
Ml'. B. P. Koirala’s Ministry on December 
15, 1960, arrested most of its members and 
many other political leaders, dissolved 
Parliament, and suspended sections of the 
Constitution. He hnnsell formed a Gov¬ 
ernment on December 26, and in a procla¬ 
mation j.sKued on Januai’y 5, 1961, dnssolv- 
ed all political parties and announced the 
introduction of a system of “basic demo¬ 
cracy.” 

The Constitution had come into force 
on June 30, 1959, and the country’s first 
elected Parliament had been opened by the 
King on July 24, 1959. 

The Indian Piime Minister, Mr. Nehru, 
said in reply to questions in the Lok Sabha 
on December 16, 1960 that although it was 
not for him to criticize the actions that had 
been taken in Nepal, it is “obviously a mat¬ 
ter of regret for all of us that the demo¬ 
cratic experiment or practice that was going 
on there should have suffered a setback." 
The Indian Government, he added, had 
had no previous intimation of the King’s 
action, although it had received numerous 
reports for several months that the King 
was dissatisfied with the functioning of hi.s 
Cabinet and that he might take some ac¬ 
tion. 

In a statement in the Rajya Sabha on 
December 20, Mr. Nehru spoke in critical 
terms of King Mahendra's action, which, 
he said, had come as “a shock” to him. The 
King, he said, had previously given the 
impression in private talks that he was 
getting on veiy well with the Ministry, 
Describing the King’s charges as “vague,” 
Mr. Nehru pointed out that the Koiyala 
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Ministry had been functioning under diffi¬ 
cult conditions; nobody could describe it as 
“ideal,” but since its installation Nepal had 
for the first time had “some ordeied gov¬ 
ernment trying to do its best.” He did not 
understand the King s reference to “crude 
theories”; if this meant the Ministry’s land 
reforms, these had been “very moderate.” 
What had happened, Mr. Nehru added, was 
“not a dismissal of a Ministry, but a com¬ 
plete reversal of the process of establish¬ 
ing democracy.” There could, however, be 
no going back on democracy in Nepal. 
India had helped Nepal in the past and 
was still helping her in many ways, and so 
“India’s interests in Nepal arc inevitable.” 

Ml. Nehru’s observations describing 
Nepal’s royal coup as a set-back to demo¬ 
cracy touched off a serious anti-Indian 
campaign m Nepalese press which sup¬ 
ported the" King’s action. The feudal sec¬ 
tion of Nepalese people had also sup¬ 
ported the King. The touchy, sensitive 
Nepalese could not tolerate ciiticism of 
their monarch. A virulent anti-Indian cam¬ 
paign was started by the Nepalese Press 
and Radio. India's action was considered 
as an interference in Nepal’s internal 
affairs. 

The Indo-Nepalcse relations were fur¬ 
ther deteriorated when after the King’s 
coup most of the Nepalese political leaders 
escaped to India and began a campaign 
against the King’s action from the Indian 
soil. A meeting of the members of the 
dissolved Nepalese Parliament, who had 
escaped to India, was held at Patna on 
January 26, 1961, under the chairmanship 
of Gen. Subarna Shamsher. A resolution 
was passed requesting the King to recon¬ 
vene Parliament and release political pri¬ 
soners. Gen. Shamsher announced that if 
King Mahendra did not respond to the ap¬ 
peal, the Nepali Congress would launch a 
mass civil disobedience campaign. 

There was an armed uorismg in Avestern 
Nepal in March 1961, in which ten villages 
were sacked by armed rioters. The upris¬ 
ing was suppressed by Government troops 
after 114 people had been killed. Similar 
incidents, of varying importance, had been 
reported during 1961 from many parts of 
Nepal. Local distuibances, raids on police 
posts, attacks on officials, and acts of sabot¬ 
age became increasingly common in Decem¬ 
ber 1961, culminating in January 1962 in 
armed uprisings in several areas, under the 
leadership of the Nepali Congress. King 


Mahendra declared on January 5, 1962, 
that “traitors ’ were trying to “seize power 
in Nepal from the sanctuary of a foreign 
Powei-’’, and gave warning that there was 
a danger that Nepal might “disintegrate.” 

A bomb was thrown at King Mahen- 
dra's car at Janakpur on January 22, 1962 
but the King escaped unhurt. Allegations 
by Dr. Tulsi Gin that the attempt had been 
organised by Nepali Congress leaders in 
India were caiegorically denied by Gen, 
Shamshei, who commented that “whenever 
a tyianl or a dictator wants to discredit his 
political opponents he has recourse to pro¬ 
vocations oiganisod by his own agents,” 
and who pointed out that Janakpur was 
Dr. Gin’s home town. Following the at¬ 
tempt on King Mahendra’s life,- Dr.' Giri 
made a series of speeches on January 24-28, 
1962, in which he demanded that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should hand over those 
responsible, denounced Indaa’s “political 
trickeiy "; and accused Mr. Nehru of using 
“double standards” when referring to the 
attack on Cuba m 1961 and subversion in. 
Nepal. The Govrernnient of India protested 
against Dr. Gin’s statements and particu¬ 
larly his personal attack on Mr. Nehru. 
Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, India’s Deputy Min¬ 
ister of External Affairs, stated on March 
16, 1962, that all Dr. Girl’s allegations had 
been investigated and found to be baseless. 

King Mahendra, accompanied by Dr. 
Gin, paid a State visit to New Delhi on 
April 18-23, 1962. His visit did much to 
normalize relations between the two coun¬ 
tries. On July 1, 1962, Mr, Rishikesh Shah 
replaced Dr. Gin as Foreign Minister of 
Nepal. Early in September 1962, Mr. Shah 
paid a nine-day visd to New Delhi and had 
talks with Mr. Nehru on means of improv¬ 
ing relations between the two countries. 
Only a few days after his return to Kath¬ 
mandu, on September 22, 1962, Mr. R. Shah 
was again replaced by Dr, T. Giri as Foreign 
Minister. This Cabinet change marked a 
further deterioration in Indo-Nepalese re- 
lation.s, because Dr. Giri is legaided as the 
most anti-Tiidiaii member of the Nepalese 
Govcininent. y\n official communique issu¬ 
ed by Nepalese Government alleged that 
“anti-national eli'ments have been receiv¬ 
ing all kinds of aid, cooperation, and facili¬ 
ties from India; and said that they “enter 
fully armed into Nepalese territory from 
their bases across the border, commit acts 
of arson, loot and murder, and then run 
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back to their safe haven in India.” This 
statement was followed by a violent anti- 
Indian propaganda campaign by the Nepa¬ 
lese Press and Radio. 

The Indo-Nepalese relations gieatly 
' improved, however, after the Chinese inva¬ 
sion of India. In a speech on October 24, 
1962, which was strikingly more friendly 
to India than his previous statements. Dr 
Giri said that Nepal was greatly disturbed 
over the recent developments on the Sino- 
Indian frontier, and added; “I do not think 
any sensible person in Nepal will work 
against Indo-Nepalese friendship, because 
we have nothing to gain by straining our 
relations with India ” 

The improvement in Indo-Nepalese 
relations-was greatly assisted by the deci¬ 
sion of the Nepali Congress leaders to sus¬ 
pend activities against the regime tempo¬ 
rarily, in view of the Chinese attack on 
India. For the last five months there has 
been no further development in Indo-Nepa¬ 


lese relations. Both countries seem to have 
realised the common danger on their north¬ 
ern border from the Communist China. 
Mr. Shastn’s recent visit to Kathmandu 
has paved the way for further improve¬ 
ment in relations. The relationship bet¬ 
ween Nepal and India is age old, based on 
geography, religion, culture, customs and 
many other things. Nepal is an independ¬ 
ent, friendly state lying between China and 
India. Our strained relations with Nepal 
would be a threat to India’s own security. 
Disgruntled Nepal would naturally lean to¬ 
wards China and thus bring the Commun¬ 
ist danger from the north more near to us. 
Nepal cannot also afford to lose the friend¬ 
ship of India. It should keep in mind the 
fate (;f Tibet and the expansionist policy of 
Red China. It is in the interest of both coun¬ 
tries that India and Nepal should streng¬ 
then their friendly lelations and live 
peacefully like good neighbours. 
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Individual And Social Ethics 

By SHRI S. L. POPLAI 


A society is made up of its individual 
members. However, this obviously true 
statement is of little help in explaining 
the complex relations which exist between 
the individual and national society or the 
way in which these relations are atlected 
by a change in social norms and behaviour. 
For one thing, the individual is a member 
of several social groups oi limited mem¬ 
bership and spccilic interests as against 
the all-inclusive national society; for an¬ 
other, the mode oi living, the physical and 
mental capacities and interests of indivi¬ 
duals range over a wide spectrum. All 
members of national society, thinelore, arc 
not equally exjiosed to or involved in any 
specific movement of sociai change, and, 
naturally, their rcs])onsOs to factois of 
social change differ both in intensity and 
direction. 

Societies: Old and New 

In a homogeneous, well-organjsed .so¬ 
ciety these differences are less than in a 
loosely-knit or a hetei ogencous society; ttie 
same IS true if the change is lin'iited to a 
small section ol social life as against a 
movement which .seeks to iniroduce 
changes over lai'ge areas ot .social activity. 
Similarly, the response of individuals to 
changes in old established societies dilfers 
from that in comparatively new societies 
which have fewer .social rules to regulate 
their social life, fewer tiadition.-, to be 
changed, fewer institutions to be adapted 
It is in the background of this nexus bind¬ 
ing individuals m national society, that I 
propose to examine the conflict between 
Tradition and Modernity. 

Let me begm by explaining what 1 
understand by tradition and modernity. 
Tradition may be defined as the inhent- 
ance of social norms, institutions and be¬ 
haviours from the past experiences of a 
society. By itself tradition is neither 
wholly good nor entirely evil, bccau.se it 
contains both good and bad elements: it 
embodies both the successes as well as 
failures of past social organisations. Mod¬ 
ernity may be described as the complex of 
new value—judgements, new social rela¬ 
tions and functions and new social iiustitu- 
tions which is seeking to receive recogni¬ 
tion and approval. Part oi this complex 
is merely a bad copy of a foreign ‘MODEL’; 
part of it is merely a violent, thoughtless 
Inaction against the past; but a good deal 


of it IS directly related to the new econo¬ 
mic and social changes which have been 
incorpoi ated in social life, whether at the 
initiative of individuals oi of the Govern¬ 
ment. In Older to introduce an element of 
piaclicability in the discussion of Tradi¬ 
tion and Modernity, it is useful to adopt 
this ])ragm,ilic approach to these concepts 
and to view thorn without their customary 
‘halo’ and emotional overtones 
Social Ethics 

Let me now lake ilie concept of social 
ethics m the context of present-day Indian 
Society. As in the ca.se of the two con¬ 
cepts explained eailicr, ihe complex of 
value —judge meats and socially-approved 
behaviour, which make.s up the ethics of a 
society, has a functional m addition to the 
ni'.'taphysicai aspect. At any point of time 
the ethics of a society is a function of the 
urges that move the elite of the society 
and ol their comprehensions of the 
recpureinenls of social, economic and poli¬ 
tical factois o|)eiaLirig in the society. Be¬ 
cause ail these laclois are variable, and 
change at difteieut rates and in different 
diieetions, mutual udajilaiion us always 
partial and incomplete. 

Indeed, in timc.s ol rapid change, it 
may be extremely difficult to lind a coher¬ 
ent body ol lules and inslitwlions that 
have validity beyond a small .section of na¬ 
tional society, ff’his adds an element of 
hri/.iness and uncei lamly lo the yard-stick 
which us Luseii lo mea.siiio the social relev¬ 
ance of institutions and piactice. At such 
lime.s .social d.hics lacks vigoui and certi¬ 
tude and loses much of ils sanctity. And I 
would suggest that today the ‘halo’ around 
the head oi Indian social ethics has become 
leeble and dim. 

Four-fold Revolution 

This is a dried result of (He sweep¬ 
ing changes taking place in Indian society. 
Simultaneously several re'ailutions are 
going on aiound us The adoption of adult 
universal I'lanchuse has started a now poli¬ 
tical revolutu'n; 5-j'ear development plans, 
simultaneously seeking both to achieve 
social justice and rapidly bring the na¬ 
tional economy to the “take-off’’ stage have 
begun an economic revolution. The radio, 
the community development programmes 
and even the humble bicycle have started 
a social revolution by ending the isolation 
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of rural communities. And to cap all these, 
improved medical aid, better food and a 
modest wave of prosperity in the working 
classes has led to a population explosion 
which, unless controlled m time, would 
seriously upset national programmes of 
planned developments. 

Let me illusiiate the confusion and be- 
wildeimerit cieated by this four-fold revo¬ 
lution among individuals. The age-old at¬ 
titude of the common man towards the 
rules of the countly has been one of loyal¬ 
ty and obedience. The freedom move¬ 
ment introduc'd us to the iiustitution ol 
“salyagraha” and to doiiance of political 
authority. Alter winning naluinal inde¬ 
pendence and tlu' estabi'shment ol elected 
Parliament and : tate legislatures the peo¬ 
ple are (juite coiri'ctly told that it is wrong 
to resort to salyagraha and deliance of 
laws undei a national govc'rnment, because 
other constitutional ways to .secure redre.ss 
are available to them. 

Town and Village 

“Satyagraha", once a socially approved 
institution, IS no longei advocated by the 
new political eitucs. Theie is some contu¬ 
sion ansing horn the conlhcting views on 
the propel icle of the caste, the communal 
and tlic language groups in our political 
life The iiaiional leadeis are openly cn- 
Lical ol sucli considerations intluencing any 
political dcci.s'on. but the local leaders in 
urban oi luial aieas often exploit these 
difTert'uce; Again, the agi'-old Indian 
attitude to moniv. as something to be tole¬ 
rated but not to be assiduously pursued 
was a social uilc appiopriale to a consum¬ 
er's economy lui* is out ol place in a pro¬ 
ducer's economy where it is the main form 
taken by national savings While a w'ork- 
er who worked 2 or 3 days in the week 
wmn social ('steein as a righteous man is 
today cniicized as being la/y and unenter¬ 
prising. There is then also a certain in¬ 
compatibility between the traditional focus 
of the pnvaie entrepeneur on private self- 
interest and the present inevitable empha¬ 
sis on social interest. Or take the deep in¬ 
road being made today in the simple and 
honest life of rural ct>mmunilies by grow¬ 
ing contacts with the slicks and scum of 
small towns The villages are being de¬ 
nuded of their able-bodied and skilful 
labour and adulteration of food, once con- 
lined to the towns, lias invaded the village 
milkman and pedlar of ‘ghee’. There is 


also the as yet unresolved clash between 
urban and rural communities. Often the 
town represents modern institutions and 
social progress, and the village embodies 
the traditional life. No mutually advant¬ 
ageous compromise or adjustments has yet 
been worked out and the common man has 
received no social guidance in this matter. 

And lastly the annual heavy increase 
of population, wduch has taken most of us 
by surprise, has brought the common man 
face lo face with an entirely unfamiliar 
practice of family-planning. Among the 
poorest sections a new' child was always 
welcomed as God's gift of an additional 
]iair of hands to add to the earning capa¬ 
city of the family In the days of bargain¬ 
ing for wages and planned economy this 
attitude has become outmoded and like all 
the other factors of production, production 
of futuie labour must also be planned. 

Social Education 

In the midst of all this breakdown of 
social ethics, as yet there is no head-on col¬ 
lision between traditional norms and re- 
(juiremenls of new' society, there is only 
confusion and bewilderment. But the 
situation must be taken in hand quickly 
and a wide-spread programme of social 
education organised by leaders of our 
society, if disaster is to be avoided. It is 
given to only a liandfui of individuals to 
chart their ow'ii course thiough stormy 
times, the bulk ot the population has to be 
gently but firmly guided into appropriate 
adjustments with the changing environ¬ 
ment. This is the function of social ethics, 
which should be the repository of collec¬ 
tive w'lsdom of the community; which 
should represent a synthesis of the aspira¬ 
tions of the elite and the demands of a 
changed social environment; which should 
serve as a guide and friend to the bewil¬ 
dered individual, who finds him suddenly 

in an unfamiliar surrounding. 

Undoubtedly the individual has to ad¬ 
just him.self to his new milie, to change 
his habits and behaviour and give up many 
cherished beliefs. But it is beyond the 
capacity of most men to assess the value 
of unfamiliar institutions and choose ap¬ 
propriate practices to get the most out of 
a changed environment. That can be done, 
if at all, by the elite —the social, the poli¬ 
tical and the economic leaders. It is for 
them tP evolve a self-consistent, simple 

(Continued on page 301) 



The Presidenfs Status, Powers & Mons 

By K. M. MUNSHI 


The constitutional aspects of the 
status, powers and functions of the Presi¬ 
dent under the Indian Constitution de¬ 
mands a study unclouded by political bias 
or by a consideration of circurnslanccs 
that have affected, undermined or atro¬ 
phied them under the pressures arising 
from political conditions or personal fac¬ 
tors during the last decade. 

These provisions were the outcome of 
a compiomise of the different points of 
view which prevailed among those who 
concerned themselves with fiaming them 
in the Constituent Assembly and were not 
bodily adopted from any Constitutional 
model. 

Thg American type of Presidential 
government was rejected by the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly The suggestion that the 
President should be a figurehead like the 
President ol the pie-de Gaulle Freiicb Re¬ 
public of 1875, or a nominee of the party 
m power in Parliament was equally reject¬ 
ed. 

However, the Cabinet system on the 
British model was preferred Jor the Cen¬ 
tral Executive Government as it provided 
a continual asse.ssment and control of the 
activities of the Government by Parlia¬ 
ment and thereby eliminated friction bet¬ 
ween the Executive and the Legislative 
organs, making for a more effective gov¬ 
ernment. 

Specific powers 

At the same time, it Avas also realized 
that an elected President without powers 
expressly conferred and directly exercised 
would not enjoy the status and dignity of 
a hereditary sovereign wdiich, for instance, 
m the U.K. is the product of tradition and 
social consciousness developed in the 
course of centuries. 

Ultimately the Constituent Assembly 
chose a composite form of government m 
which the Parliamentary form of the Exe¬ 
cutive was to function within the frame¬ 
work of express powers and function as 
defined by the Constitution. At the same- 
time, under its provisions the President 
was to represent the whole country (and 
not the party in power at the Centre) 
exercising specific powers and authority 
coupled with a responsibility to function 

w the supreme guardian of tbe democra¬ 


tic processes and forms and the Funda¬ 
mental Rights guaranteed by it. 

The President is expressly enjoined to ' 
act in accordance with this Constitution ■ 
(Art. 53(i). It would, therefore, be un-*v’ 
justifiable to interpret the powers confer- ’ 
red by Constitution in the light of any 
other law or Constitution, or by elevating 
a practice followed in a given political 
situation as a binding convention. Much 
le.ss can a convention, boi I’owed from an 
unwritten Constitution oi a unitary State 
like the U.K. as regaids its monarch who 
enjoys hereditaiy status deiived from his¬ 
tory and deep-rooted national sentiment, 
be invoked to justify a disregard for ex¬ 
press constitutional provisions. 

Both Mr. Nehru and Di. Ambedkar 
stated in the Constituen! Assembly that 
election by “such electoial colleges is tan¬ 
tamount to a direct election on adult fran¬ 
chise.” The suggestion that the electoral 
college should consist of members of Par¬ 
liament was turned down so that “the 
President might not represent the same 
group ot party as in the Centre.” 

This wmuld show^ first, that the Presi¬ 
dent is not a figurehead, and. secondly, that 
he represents the people ol loJia, as 
against the Union Ministers who repre.sent 
only the majority party in Parliament, 
thus making him not only the head of the 
Union, but the concrete embodiment of the 
Union. 

The President takes the oath to “faith¬ 
fully” execute the office of the President 
and to “protect and defend" tlie Constitu¬ 
tion. In the result, ho has to maintain the 
Constitution against inroads itoin what¬ 
ever qua.’ters it may come Pkirlher, he 
takes an oath to advance the well-being of 
India and thus represents the will of the 
people in securing their unity and welfare 
and maintaining the country's integrity. 

From this oath flows the President’s 
power and responsibility: 

(a) to suspend parts of the Constitu¬ 
tion in an emergency (Part XVIII) when ■ 
in his opinion he thinks it proper to do .so; 

(b) to obtain the opinion of the Sup¬ 
reme Court on any question of Law or 
Fact, of such a nature and of such an im¬ 
port that be consider? it expe^Jient to 
8o; 
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(c) to appoint the Attorney-General 
to serve during his ideasure and give him 
such remuneration as he may determine so 
that in conceivable circumstances he might 
receive independent advice gn Constitu¬ 
tional matters (Article 76). 

These provisions provide the machi¬ 
nery available to the President independ¬ 
ently of the Ministry to prevent the Con¬ 
stitution from being twisted out ot shape 
by political pressures or constitutional 
mishaps. 

It is noteworthy that the scheme of the 
distribution of powers under the Constitu¬ 
tion necessarily implies that the Attorney- 
General has to be an independent legal ad¬ 
viser freely available to the President or 
the Government and not removable other¬ 
wise than at the pleasure of the President 
and unfettered by the collective responsi¬ 
bility to which ministers are subject. If 
he is no longer such a free adviser, the 
President would be denu'd independent 
advice even in matters which appear to 
him to put the Constitution in jeopardy 
and, in consequence, his power to consult 
the Supreme Court will become illusory. 
Misleading analogy 

It is misleading to apply the interpre¬ 
tation put on similar expressions in the 
Dominion Constitutions to our Constitu¬ 
tion by analogy. The Dominions have no 
“President,” who dominates over the con¬ 
stitutional scene, but only a “Governor- 
General" who is not elected and does not 
embody the will of the people; he repre¬ 
sents the British Crown and has necessarily 
to follow the conventions which the Crown 
itself follows in the 11 K 

The President is vested with the 
powers of the Supreme Commander of the 
Defence Forces of the Union By no stretch 
of imagination could such powers be treat¬ 
ed as ilhrsory or their investment a mat¬ 
ter of form. In that capacity his actions 
are expressly stated to be bound only by 
“the law made by Parliament.” (Art. 
53(2) ). 

Judged by the well-accepted canons of 
interpretations, a person on whom a duty is 
cast or in whom a trust is vested, is bound 
to exercise his own discretion m relation 
to the duty or the trust and cannot be 
deemed to have been deprived of it by im¬ 
plication. 

The pow^r to declare an Emergency is, 


therefore, left to the President’s ‘satisfac¬ 
tion.’ Such, a power cannot be governed 
by any conventions supposed or real, for 
each Emergency has to be judged by the 
President in the light of the circumstances 
in which it arises. ‘Satisfaction,’ a word 
juridically understood to involve the exer¬ 
cise of personal discretion on the part of 
the dignity vested with the power, cannot, 
if words make sense, be vicariously exer¬ 
cised. 

Some of the powers of the President 
are ‘Supra-ministeriaT whore the Ministry 
could not be relied upon to advise him. 
Such powers include: 

(i) Dismissal of a Prime Minister v/ho 
does not enjoy the leadership of his party; 

(li) Dismissal of a Ministry which has 
lost the confidence of Parliament; 

(iii) Dismissal of the House of the 
People, which appears to the President to 
have lost the coniidence ol the people; 

(iv) The exeicise of the powers as the 
Supieiiie Commander in an emergency, 
where Inc ministry has failed to defend 
the countiy. 

Mr. Nehru said; “We did not want the 
President to be just a mere figurehead like 
the Fiench President.” 

As stated before, a firm and definite 
resolve to deliberately depart from the 
pattern of a weak President as was in 
France or a mere titular head as in Ire¬ 
land IS evident in: (i) Constituent Assem¬ 
bly Debate.s; (li) the general scheme of the 
Constitution; (in) Particular Provisions 
leferred to. 

The plea that like the British Crown 
tlie President is bound by the Clabinet’s ad¬ 
vice is irrelevant, being based on a false 
major premise. 

The syllogysm runs as follows; 

“The President's status is the same 
as the Crowns; 

The Crown is bound; 

Therefore, the President is bound.” 

The major premise is false. The Presi¬ 
dent’s position e.ssentially differs as stated 
above from that of the British Crown as 
to (i) the Oath (li) the election; (iii) the 
basis of allegiance of people; (iv) impeach- 
ability, and (v) the powers specifically con¬ 
ferred necessarily involving personal dis¬ 
cretion. 

Jn ordinary circumstances, Article 78 
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provides the President with enough oppor¬ 
tunity to influence the Cabinet, and the 
prime Minister of any worth would not 
normally fail to accommodate himself to 
the reasonable views of the Head of the 
State or start an unbecoming quarrel 
which would harm the prestige of his Gov¬ 
ernment. 

It is neither any legal rule nor any 
convention that constitutes the sanction 
which induces the President to act in har¬ 
mony with the will of Parliament as re¬ 
flected in the Cabinet’s advice. The real 
deterrent in the nature of political com¬ 
pulsion is provided by the Constitution, if 
the President fails to secure accommoda¬ 
tion and ultimately rejects a major deci¬ 
sion of the Cabinet, he has only two alter¬ 
natives open to him either to dismiss the 
Ministry' and appoint another Prime Min¬ 
ister, who will be acceptable to Parlia¬ 
ment, or dismiss the Ministry and dissolve 
the House Limitation therefrom upon the 
action by the President is placed only by 
the vote of Paiiiament, if it reflects the 
opinion of the electorate. 

And in exceptional circumstances, the 
President can avail iiiniself oi the prcio- 
gative of directly approaching Parliament 
by a Presidential Address. 

Safeguards 

The Constitution has also provided 
safeguards against Pri'Sidential dictator¬ 
ship, which woultl result it in every case 
the President overrides the Ct uncil. These 
safeguards include: 

(i) the CvHincil of Ministers present¬ 
ing a united front. 

(ii) the dinicuHy of finding an alter¬ 
native Prime Minister who could form a 
stable Ministry. 

(iii) the danger of a possible adverse 
vote of Parliament. 

A furthei check on an aibitrary action 
on the part of the President is provided by 
popular opinion. The people may force 
him to resign by the strength of public 
criticism or refuse to re-elect him. 

The other danger—which is all the 
greater because of its being supported by 
a regimented political party m Parliament 
all too willing to retain and enlarge its 
power—of the Cabinet dictatorship en¬ 
dangering the quasi-federal structure of 
the Union, as well as the democratic pro¬ 
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cesses and freedoms guaranteed by the 
Constitution w^ould arise if in every case 
the Cabinet forces the President to accept 
the ministerial advice, regardless of his 
point of view. 

This can be avoided by: 

(i) The President’s scrupulous exer¬ 
cise of his powers and functions vested in 
him by the Constitution; 

(ii) By his readiness whenever neces¬ 
sary to fullil the lesponsibility vested in 
him by his oath for the well-being of the 
people of India, or for the defence of the 
country; 

(ni) By a vigilant and vigorous op- 
jjosition inside and outside Parliament to 
see that the Constitutional status and au- 
Ihotdy of the President is not overshadow¬ 
ed. 

In tlic ultimate analysis, it would be 
the populai opinion in the country which 
could lesisl dictatorial tendencies on the 
part either of the President or of the 
majority in Paiiiament calculated to under¬ 
mine the basic structure of the Union or 
the Constitution. 


INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL ETHICS 

{Continued from page 29S) 

and clear set of rules and value judge¬ 
ments embcdying what is best in national 
tradition and in the new elements of mod¬ 
ernity. It IS for them to develop appro¬ 
priate educational apparatus for the teach¬ 
ing of the new ethics. This will make for 
a smooth transition from the traditional 
to the modern and help produce for the 
individual a widely-appioved and practical 
synthesis of tradition and modernity in the 
field of social ethics. (Courtesy “A.I.R.”) 


Tn Thought, In Word 

And In Deed, 

■' • 

Serve India 




Assam And Its Story 

BY SRI PRAKASA 


The days following tha partition of the 
country were difficult, and certainly the 
work of the High Commisiuoner at Karachi 
was none too easy. One .nnuary morning 
in 1949 I had an unexpected telephone call 
from the Prime Minister telling me that 
he would like me to go to Assam as Gover¬ 
nor, as Mr. Akbar Hydari, the then Gover¬ 
nor, had suddenly died some weeks ear¬ 
lier. 

My only knowledge of Assam was 
through the books of Sir Henry Cotton that 
I had read. Sir Henry was the Piesident 
of the session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress held in Bombay in 19(il, and I had 
read his speech, though I was only 14, wdth 
admiration. 

1 really did not like to leave my work 
in Karachi a , I thought it important. Re¬ 
lation? bel,.een the two pans were none 
too happy; and 1 did want to be left to 
help bring about, if possible, goodwill and 
understanding between peoples who should 
never have parted, and who were funda¬ 
mentally one 

The Pi ime Minister would not listen to 
my expostulations, and I soon packed up. 
Within a fortnight T was in Shillong. Soon 
the State, its problems, its peoples, its 
variegated life and eoloni gripped my heart. 
The bounty o! tlu' landscape, the plains 
and foiesls, the lulls and dales, the livers 
and streams, are all lo\c!v to behold. It 
was a privilege to he asked to serve a 
State ilh a cosmopolitan population, a 
wonderful historx' and most soul-stirring 
legends and traditions 

I may revert to the oilier matteis later; 
but today 1 should ris ount s^nue of its 
traditional stmaes Assemi is -.'ery much in 
the news totpiy It js being threatened by 
a treacherous loe. and in a manner and in 
circumstances tliat are most unexpected. 

A.ssani ha.^ alua>s beim a most free¬ 
dom-loving tiai't of oui country, and was 
the last to come nndei' Brili.^^h suzerainty 
and that too undii vi'n special circumstan¬ 
ces. Historically, when Aurangzeb sent 
Ram Singh to eajituie Assam in the 17th 
century, the general passed through Dacca, 
now' in Rust Pakistan, wheie he met Shaista 
Khan, the Governor there, who already had 
had bad (. ipeiionre w'ith Shivaji in the 

South, 


Magic Land 

Shaista Khan told Ram Singh not to 
proceed, for Assam was a magic land 
where men were tfirned into rams. This 
belief still persists about Assam, generally 
known as Kamrup w'here the people are 
known for taking and giving forms and 
shapes at will. Ram Singh, however, pro¬ 
ceeded and had a bad time. He was sent 
back helti^r-skeltcr after a battle near 
Gauhati. Assam remained free. 

Mr. Jimiah w'as anxious to include 
A.ssam in his Pakistan. I understand some 
of our leaders were willing to let him 
have it. Its gieat leader, Mr. Gopinath 
liardoloi, however, fought hard and told 
Mahatma Gandhi that he would fight 
against this sacrilege. It is said that he 
was able to en]i.st the support of Gandhiji, 
and Assam was saved to Bharat, even 
though only a narrow' SO-mile corridor 
through Cooch-Behar now' conrccts it with 
the lest of the country. 

Assam, therefore, has alw'avs loved its 
freedom, and I have no doubt that she will 
maintain it even today, come w'hat may. 

It is indeed a shame that she should 
be invaded by an iinsci upulous. hcartle.is 
people liom the North. Before Tibet, which 
IS contiguous to As.sam, became a part of 
China, |•('iatjorls betw'een Tibet and Assam 
were most coidial, and there was an annual 
meeting and exchange of gifts and cour¬ 
teous compliments betw'een the Deba of 
Tempo I loin the Tibetan side and our own 
jiolitieal oflieer from Teju. At that time 
Assam did not touch China anywhere. 
Tibet spread all along its borders. Since 
Tibet was annexed by China, China has 
come right up to our door. 

The initial legend is that after Para- 
shuiama in his great anger against impe¬ 
rialism and militarism in the ages past had 
denuded the world 111 times of the Ksha- 
tiiyas.the ruling classes, those who sur- 
I'lved the onslaught, had fled eastward to 
Assam, and sought shelter there. They 
gained prominence as rulers under the 
designation of Rajavanshis. They were in 
power for a long time and were followed 
bv the Bado-Kacharis. Then came the 
Ahoms Avho gave the name to Assam, for 
‘h’ and ‘s’ are convertible sounds in philo- 
}ogy. 
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Kumbh Mela: 

Lastly came the British. In the 
papers left by Huang Tshiang, the Chinese 
traveller of the seventh century, one reads 
ol the elephant processions of Assam's great 
king Bhaskar 'Varman, and Harshavardhan, 
the great king of Kanauj, marching parallel 
to each other on the two banks of the 
river at a twelve-yearly Kumbh Mela at 
Prayag (Allahabad). Bhaskar 'Varnun, so 
the story goes, was not keen on coming, 
but yielded to the earnt'st invitation of 
Harshavardhan to join in the great pilgri¬ 
mage. 

Of late we have been reading ol the 
HBf'A aiea, the nev\ly-created l\orlh Last 
l^iontier Agency. When 1 wa.s there, all 
tills aiea as well as Lagaiand and the Garo 
hills were directly unuer the charge of the 
Governor. I'he legal pandits at Delhi had 
aecreed that though, according to the 
Constitution, the Governor, wheievei he is 
rnentioiied, really means the Goveinment, 
in Assam, however, he exeicises his own 
individual discretion, where the hilly tracts 
are concerned. 

When in 1937, the first Congiess Gov¬ 
ernment had been formed undei the Gov¬ 
ernment ol India Act of 1930, the British 
Governor continued to hold sway over these 
territories, and he woulu not even allo^v the 
Chief Minister of the State to go theie. 
Tnese tern tones wcie all under British 
political officers who—as 1 have been in¬ 
formed—had told the hill people, while 
leaving the country in the wake ol swaraj, 
that they need not worry, for Indians 
would not be able to manage anything, and 
that they themselves would be coming back 
within six months. It was not easy to 
make the hill people adjust themselves to 
the changed circumstances and they were 
still left wondering as to what had hap¬ 
pened. Evil forces were also at work, and 
the situation has continued troubled and 
confused. 

I was privileged to make fairly exten¬ 
sive tours inside the erstwhile forbidden 
land, and thus came in touch with the 
peoples of the hills in thejr colourful costu¬ 
mes, and with their peculiar manners and 
customs, their distinctive dances and songs, 
their legends and fables of long ago, many 
of which were curiously enough, connected 
directly with the heroes of the Mahabha- 
r*ta. 


The Ahoras 

In the plains of Assam, there is the 
overpowering influence of Mahapurush 
ShariKdr Deva, whose houses of worship 
are scalieied all over the State where 
thousands ot men and women gather day 
alter day, m deep devotion, to sing songs 
in his honour and take inspiration from his 
teaching. He was a contemporary of Maha- 
prabhu Chaitanya Deva of Bengal (15th 
centuiy). The Mahapurush came earlier 
and died later, having lived for a little 
over 117 years. 

Asi,am rose to gieat heights under the 
Ahoms, the unconquerable. Their kings 
invited people in laige numbeis as priests, 
wairiois and art.^saiis liom the then flour¬ 
ishing kingdom oi Kanauj. Mahapurush 
Shankar Deva had himsell come from there. 
Recent political leaders like Mr. Bardoloi 
and Mr. Medhi claim to be descendants of 
the invitees Irom Kanau]. The Hazarikas 
and Saikias were warriois in charge, res¬ 
pectively, oi a thousand oi- a hundred sol¬ 
diers. Weavcis, vrood-cutlers, cultivators, 
elephant tamers all came Irom there, and 
became absorbed in the social life of Assam. 

In the mils oi Assam, strangely enough, 
the traditions ol the IViahabharata pre- 
dominate. One comes across the Mishmis, 
and see 5 all men and v\ omen there wearing 
then hair close cropped. 

Women usually love long hair; and { 
was suipriseci to mid tnem as they were, 
for suieiy uie lashion of bobbing the hair 
could not have penetrated these hills from 
the distant West. 1 was told that for the 
last 5,U0(j years they have been mourning 
that they could not save their fair daughter 
Rukmini Irom being spirited away by 
Shri Krish:.ia. 

While the Mishmis of Assam claim 
Rukmini the wile of Shri Krishna, as 
belonging to them, I found that "Vidarbh also 
says that she was theirs. All my pleading 
with the Mishmis that they might take my 
assurance' that Rukmini was a willing 
victim, and give up their mourning, fell on 
deaf ears. 

Tezpur has l.itely been in the news 
‘Tez’ in the local language means blood; 
and just as Krishna look away Rukmini, his 
grandson Aniruddha brought away* Usha, 
the daughter of Bana. the then king of 
Tezpur. Bana’s army fought every inch of 
the ground before they permitted tbif ouV 
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rage on the part of Aniruddha who took to agree, and wc came to terms about the 
away their princess. The town is thus privy purse and other matters. We became 
called Tezpur, the citv of blood, to this dav. good friends; and strangely enough in the 
Then there is Dimupur at the foot of ^^'^ters he u.sed to write me afterwards, he 
the Naga hills It is the lailHead whence always addies.sed me as father much to 
one has to go by road to reach Kohima, the fiTibarra.ssment. 

headquarters of Nagaland. This DimapuK«,..R*''‘^*' blood 

is really Ilidambapur, after Ilidamba, the Another tiadition ielates to Parashu- 

Naga princess whom Bhirna, one of the laina, who in a wav created Assam. Right 
great heroes of the Mahabharata, mained. fhe heart of the lulls, where live the 
and from whom he had Ghatot-Kach as M'.shnus lies the Paiashuiama Kund, badly 


son. 

The Kacharis who ruled As.sam for 
about a thousand yevus after the Raja- 
vamshis, claim their descent from Ghatot- 
Kach. Ghatot latc'r .somehow became Bado 
and the community is still knovn as that 
of Badokacharis. One of Assam’s Ministers 
has always come from among them. 

Oldest State: 

Manipui also should be regarded as 
part of As.sara. Along with Tripura and 
Gooch Behar it was directly a chaige of the 
Governor of Assam in my time. 

The Mahaiajas of Manipur claim their 
descent from Babiauvahan son oi Chitian- 
gada, whom Arjuna married in the course 
of his wanderings in the loiests when ban¬ 
ished by his cruel cousin Dui yodhana. 

Perhap.s Manipur is the oldest surviving 
State in India. The Rajasthan States are 
usually legarded as having liad the longest 
continuity, but 1 have a ioehng that Mam- 
pur is still older. 

When ill 1941), i had to negotiate with 
the then Maharaja oi Manipur for inte¬ 
grating his State with India, J lound the 
Maharaja lathei dillieult to manage. 

During one lather ei ueial period of my 
talk with him, he turned to me in great 
iiTitation and said “Look here, I am not 
an ordinaiy mmtal. T come Iroin the race 
of Arjuna. And he even refeired to the 
tombs outside the guest Imuse wheie lay 
buried the Biitish ollieers of the Manipur 
rebellion of lo91. That was cleaily a hint 
that I may meet the same fate if I per¬ 
sisted in my folly. 

I told him that I came from Kashi and 
that while Manipur was net mentioned in 
the long list of kingdoms that had .sent their 
princes to light in the JMahabhaiala. the 
king of Kashi was among the warriors, and 
so perhaps I may prove a difficult customer! 
way the Maharaja was good enough 


distiubed, T understand, by the 1950 earth¬ 
quake Tile I.ohit river has been in the 
news too Lohil in Sansk'it means blood. 

The sloiy goc's that Parashurama’s 
lath'-i \'amadagm got angry with his wife 
for some ic'ason, and as'ced his sons to cut 
oil hei head. No son would do the foul 
deed; but Parashurama did as asked with 
his axe. T^arashuiama riu-ans, Rama with 
the axe (Parashu). 

The hand that committed the heinous 
Clime got stuck to the handle oi the axe, 
and would not come off. Parashurama is 
said to ha\e peiioimed severe penance at 
PaidsliUi ama Kund to seek the i emission of 
his sin. At last as he washed his hands in 
tile wateis ol the iiohit, he was released. 
He thievv his axe awa 3 ’, and il fell where 
Travancce is today, which \ as claimed 
liom the sea, and wheie Parashurama 
lived alteuvaids. 
iSiiuiiaiity 

1 believe no two States in India are so 
alike in veiduie and in beauty as Kerala 
and Assam at the two ends of the country. 
1’he rivcj that lescued Paiashuiama, the 
inatiieide, liom his curse continues to be 
know n as the Lohit tiie iiver of blood. It 
IS a tributaiy ot the Bralinieputra which is 
not included among our holy rivers. 

Thus, along with the Himalayas, this 
great Slate ol Assam, nestling in these eter¬ 
nal mountains, is as much ours as the Hirna- 
iayao themselves. 

The great places—Tezpur, Manipur, 
Diinaijur—are replete with the traditions of 
our great epic, the Mahabharata. Perhaps 
no other State in the country is so rich as 
Assam in the living traditions contained in 
the Mahabharata. 

The Himalayas and Assam are vital 
pai ts of tlie life and heritage of our great 
country, and must remain there for •all 
time to come. 



Planning And Its Implementation 

BY TARLOK SINGH 

Member, Planning Commission 


A national emergency points swiftly to 
the many directions in which weaknesses 
iiave been permitted to continue in the 
past. Among these, one of the most im- 
jjortant naturally is the machinery of admi¬ 
nistration and the processes of implemen- 
latioii, coordination and consultation 
through which it^ functions. 

The demands which the emergency 
makes upon the administiation aie difi'ei- 
' iiL in degi ce from those made by the con¬ 
tinuing challenge of planned economic 
at\eiopnient, but the essential features are 
cumtnon. One expects that the emer¬ 
gency v.uli lielp stiengthen the adminis- 
iiatiun, sharpen its tools and make it more 
ccijable ol w 01 king to schedules and pio- 
aucing lesults in time. For such a result 
In be achieved, ai,ide I'loni the reorientation 
cii outlook and the sense ul urgency, Iheie 
has to be giealer leudiness to re-examine 
ahaunistrative assumptions familiar in the 
)xi;.t, to make as explicit as possible the 
st'-ps by which a given goal is to be reach¬ 
ed, and to identity the agencies and the 
individuals who aie e.xpecled to accomplish 
the speciiied tasks at each stage. 

iiellecting ovei our expeiience through 
mole ttiaii a decade, it would seem that 
\.ith given lesouices much more might be 
if-^used 11 detailed and iigorous adminis- 
iiat've analysis and planning were to 
become a normal feature in the prepaiation 
and impienientdtioii of plans and projects. 
The gap between planning and implemen- 
t-ition and between policy and adminis¬ 
tration, which iiequcntly mais the quality 
oi our achievement, is in tact capable of 
be ng greatly reduced and indeed largely 
ehmmated. 

There has always been a general aware¬ 
ness that each Plan had larger adminis¬ 
trative implications than the one preceding 
it and that the administration was being 
asked to bear steadily increasing burdens. 
Through greater attention to training, ex¬ 
pansion of peisonnel and improvements in 
methods and organisation, the adminis- 
hative structure ha.s been enabled to carry 
a larger load. However, it cannot be said 
ihat there has been a self-evident gain in 
speed or in the ability to evoke public res¬ 
ponse or in the capacity to reach given 
objectives according to pre-determined 


schedules. A democratic framework easily 
lends itself to elaborate processes and may 
become tardy and halting in action. There 
is all the greater reason, therefore, for a 
more systematic and considered approach 
to such questions as the making of policy 
decisions, allocation of funds, inter-agency 
consultation and fixation of responsibility 
and to the setting of appropriate adminis¬ 
trative norms and practices. 

Three Problems 

Over the vast field to which these re¬ 
marks could apply, thice areas which 
merit special attention at the present stage 
of development might serve to illustrate 
the aigurnenl. Theic are—(1) coordination 
betw'ccn related developments in different 
blanches of the economy, (2) administra¬ 
tion of public enteipn.ses and (3) exten¬ 
sion services in agriculture and small indus- 
tiy and the role ol government agencies in 
the field ol social weliare. 

Pioblems of coordination in related 
sectors of development are likely to become 
even more complex in the future than they 
have been in the recent past, and it is by 
no means easy to see one's w'ay through 
them. Fundamentally, they call for better 
and more systematic plans within each 
sector. Each plan has to be framed with 
due understanding of other related plans, 
and between them theie have to be the 
necessary breakdowns at various opera¬ 
tional levels. For .such intcr-linked plans 
to succeed, there arc certain common pre¬ 
conditions to be secured, lor instance, 
availability of invesiment funds, of foreign 
exchange and of material resources. 

This aspect of coordination falls within 
the province of organisations outside the 
agencies responsible for the actual imple¬ 
mentation, such as the Planning Commis-> 
sion, the Finance Ministry and committees 
charged v^iith the allocation of resources. 
Continuous contact with the problems and 
thinking of the operating agencies, appre¬ 
ciation of their difficulties and of the nature 
of inter-relationships, and evolution of 
modern methods and techniques for fixing 
and ensuring steadily rising norms .of per¬ 
formance constitute the key to effective 
coordination at the level of policy and 
planning. Admittedly, there is much room 
for improvipg on current practices. In any 
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event, such coordination constitutes only 
a beginning. 

Operational Level 

At the operauonal levels, as we move 
further away irom overall policy and plan¬ 
ning, the need lor consultation and coor¬ 
dination must arise at various stages, but it 
IS more marginal in character. It w’ould, 
thereiore, be an advantage in each field to 
enable a specified agency to undertake final 
responsibility lor execution and operational 
decisions, leaving to it the option, accord¬ 
ing to us capacity and understanding, to 
seek such further advice or consultations 
as may be necessary. This implies also the 
responsibility, within large limits, for vary¬ 
ing and adapting according to the require¬ 
ments of the situation. Too great a rigi¬ 
dity at the higher levels of coordination, 
whatever its source, tends to reduce the 
element of initiative right through the 
Structure. 

In each sector, the principal unit of 
operation or control is the project or the 
SSrtferprise. Ati ^jt^ tom, therefoic, problems 
of coordination'll^ laigcly broken down 
in terms of planning and implementation 
of individual projects. These may involve 
both construction and maintenance in vary¬ 
ing proportions. A considerable part of 
the difficulty in carrj’ing through our plans 
has come from lack of adequate technical, 
administrative and financial ,planning in 
individual projects. This h^ tended to 
magnify the. effect of some inevitable uncer¬ 
tainties, to raise the cost per unit of out¬ 
put and to delay the flow of benefits. In 
the rush of events a variety of factors 
combine to reduce.,., the influence of cold 
and objective analysis on the decisions 
which have to be taken from time to time. 
However, we have reached a stage in our 
olanning when we know that to accept a 
proposition which goes beyond the estab¬ 
lished facts of the case eventually costs 
more rather than less time and money. 
Extension Services 

In the scheme of democratic de\’clop- 
ment, extension and wellare services and 
the participation of groups and communi¬ 
ties in various constructive activities have 
deep and far-i caching significance. The 
social, educational and administrative pro¬ 
cesses involved are, however, complex and 
changing, and our understanding of them 
is often incomplete and subjective. Social 


research, evaluation and studies of different 
types of situations can go a long way in 
helping us to discover and develop new 
ways of advance and to stimulate the agents 
of change at the grass-roots. In the whole 
area of extension and welfare, while we 
pursue our goals with the utmost determi- 
, nation and sense of direction and priority, 
we should be ready at all times to adapt 
and modify, and should be careful not to 
go beyond the best estimates possible of 
what, under favourable conditions, we 
might hope to achieve. 

To sum up, in setting goals and targets 
there is need now for much stricter apprai¬ 
sal of technical and administrative detail. 
At the same time, once the broad goals are 
accepted, it is essential that the adminis¬ 
trative steps and the responsibilities to be 
assigned at each point are laid out - with 
meticulous care and followed up with pre¬ 
cision With a two-pronged approach of 
this character, there is reason to hope that 
the gaps between planning and implemen¬ 
tation can be substantially reduced. In 
truth, this is now the central issue in 
development administration in India.—■ 
(Courtesy—“ Yojana”.) 


Finish each day and be done with it. 
You have done what you could. Some 
blunders and ab.surdities no doubt crept in; 
forget them as soon as you can. Tomorrow 
is a new day; begin it well and serenely 
and with too high a spirit to be cumbered 
with 5 'oui- old nonsense. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


—:o:— 


For India’s Defence 
: D 

DetCi niination, 
Dedication. 


iscipline. 



Britain And The E.E.C. 

By DEREK PAYTON-SMITH 


The negotiations for Britain’s entry 
into the European Economic Community 
(EEC) had been going on for 16 months 
when the French dropped their diploma¬ 
tic bomb-shell. Why have the negotia- 
tiations lasted so long without reaching a 
final conclusion? Have they, as French 
spokesmen have implied, virtually stalled 
because of British unwillingness to face the 
full implications of membership? If not, 
what would be the chances of a successful 
final outcome, given a genuine will to 
achieve it on both sides? 

That the negotiations have taken so 
long is due fundamentally to the fact that, 
because of Britain’s special circumstances, 
there was a very great deal of ground to 
be covered—and this despite the complete 
and unqualified acceptance by the British 
of the principles of the Treaty of Rome 
and of a whole body of directives and regu¬ 
lations enacted by the EEC. 

In accepting the common agricultural 
policy with its radically different system 
of agricultural support, the British gave 
the clearest possible indication of their 
willingness to accept unpalatable changes 
in order to fit themselves in with the 
Community. For this will involve profound 
administrative changes for Britain and 
higher food prices for the British public— 
not an easy thing for a democratic govern¬ 
ment to face with equanimity. 

Nor is the prospect of the change en¬ 
tirely welcome to British farmers, many 
of whom may be unable to make good 
from higher prices all that they have lost 
from the removal of their subsidies. Bri¬ 
tish policy, like that of the EEC, gives high 
priority to the maintenance of living stand- 
afds among the agricultural community 
and seeks to maintain it through a system 
of “annual reviews” of farm costs and 
prices. 

No Privileges Sought 

Because of this, the British sought to 
maintain this annual review system. But 
they sought no privileged position here. 
They urged, and the Six agreed, that the 
Community price policy should also be 
related to such a system and that if the 
twiew showed that farmers in the Com¬ 
munity, or in any part of it, were not get¬ 
ting fair remuneration, remedial measures 
Bhould be taken. 


This amendment, which is fully in 
consonance with the Rome Treaty, would 
strengthen the position of farmers in all 
the countries of the Community. 

Much more complicated than the nego¬ 
tiations in agriculture were those which 
had to be faced at Brussels on Common-- 
wealth trade. Here again, Britain, in 
agreeing to the disappearance of the pre¬ 
ference accorded to many imports from 
the Commonwealth, accepted a far deepen 
structural change than any which the pre¬ 
sent members of the Community have had 
to undergo. But even so, a very wide range 
of “adjustments and arrangements” had to 
be negotiated. 

For Britain, linked like France herself 
by historic and economic ties with mariy 
non-European countries, felt under an oWi- 
gation to see that the livelihood of the 
peoples of these countries suffered as little 
damage as po.ssible from her decision to 
accept the common external tariff. France 
had been able to meet her own moral 
obligations to most of the countries of the 
“Franc Zone” through the device of “asso¬ 
ciation” under Part 4 of the Treaty, which 
not only preserves for these countries their 
trade preferences in the French market 
but extends them throughout the whole 
Common Market. 

Britain naturally sought, and secured, 
agreement lor the same solution to be ap¬ 
plied for many British dependencies and 
independent Commonwealth countries 
whose circumstances were broadly similar. 
For some others, ineligible for association 
under Part 4, association under Article 238 
of the Treatj^ seemed to be the answer. 
This has now virtually been agreed for 
Malta and may very well be agreed for 
Cyprus, whose application the Six are now 
considering. 

Difficult Problem Solved 

Many Commonwealth countries, how¬ 
ever, were not eligible for association in 
any form. Canada, Australia apd New 
Zealand, for instance, stood to lose a great 
deal of trade, particularly in temperate 
agricultural products. 

At one time this problem looked almost 
insoluble, given the unwillingness* of the 
Six to provide “comparable outlets” for 
them within the enlarged Community. It 
is an indication of the elan with which the 
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Brussels talks were conducted that the 
hurdle had been surmounted in la^’ge mea¬ 
sure before the end of last summer. 

At the beginning of August, the Com¬ 
munity agreed to take an early initiative 
to secure worldwide trade agreements on 
the principal products and to pursue a 
price policy which would avoid stimulat- 
" ing EEC producers to shut out imports into 
the Community. This undertaking to 
leave what w'erc called “reasonable oppor¬ 
tunities” for external suppliers was in ac¬ 
cordance with Articles 39 and 110 of the 
Rome Treaty. 

For other Commonwealth countries, 
other .solutions have been found. To avoid 
a dangerous contraction of the export earn¬ 
ings of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, the 
Community has offered to negotiate com¬ 
prehensive bilateral trade agreements with 
these countries within thiee months of 
Britain’s acce.ssion. 

More recently, they made a similar 
offer in regard to Malaysia. It was stated 
in so many words that the aim of the 
agreements would be to maintain, and if 
possible increase, the foreign earnings of 
the countries concerned. 

To meet the special problem of Swazi¬ 
land, Basutoland and Bechuanaland—three 
British dependent territories partly or 
wholly enclosed by South Africa—it has 
been agreed to draw up a protocol which 
would maintain their present trade ar¬ 
rangements with Britain, with safeguards 
against goods originating from South 
Africa. 

Formidable Achievement 

Taking it altogether, this body of 
achievement represents a pietty formid¬ 
able slice out of what—when, aiid if, com¬ 
pleted—will have good claim to be regard¬ 
ed as having been one of the most arduous 
and complicated negotiations of all time. 

But in addition, arrangements to 
smooth the path of change during the inte¬ 
rim period, until the full Common Market 
regime comes into force, have also been 
negotiated. The solution of “decalage"— 
that is. the phased application of tariffs up 
to the full CET (common external taiiffs) 
at a slower than normal rate—has been 
agreed on for British imports of manufac¬ 
tures from the Commonwealth and for im¬ 
ports of other products emanating from 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Transitional 


arrangements covering imports of cereals 
have also been agreed. 

However, there is still quite a lot to be 
done before the whole ground will have 
been covered, though it should be noted 
that work on some of these tasks—for ins¬ 
tance, on finding an answer to Hong Kong’s 
prospective trade problem—is already well 
advanced. 

Complex negotiations are proceeding 
about i-hc level of the CET on certain Com¬ 
monwealth products. Britain, as a pros¬ 
pective member, is naturally anxious that 
EEC tariff policy should be determined 
with due regard to her own particular cir¬ 
cumstances, and has asked for changes in 
the CET on a mixed bag of products—in¬ 
cluding industrial materials, tropical pro¬ 
ducts, processed foodstuffs, and certain 
manufactures and semi-manufactures ema¬ 
nating mainly from India—which were, of 
cour.se, fixed before her candidature. 

Already there are signs of a solution. 
At the last ministerial meeting, the British 
indicated that they would accept the Six’s 
proposals for certain items in return for 
acceptance of their own suggestions on 
others. 

Outstanding Issues 

Of the two outstanding problems 
awaiting solution, one concerns British 
agriculture and horticulture, and relates to 
the transitional period. The Six want Bri¬ 
tain to abandon her .system of giving defi¬ 
ciency payments to producers immediately 
on her accession and to mitigate the conse¬ 
quent abrupt rise of food prices by consu¬ 
mer subsidies, supplemented, where need 
can be proved, by subf^es to producers of 
certain c«i|nmodities. 

The British, for their part, wish to 
phase out their deficiency payment systeiji 
gradually and asked for an extension of 
time beyond 1970 in which to do this. They 
pointed out that they wore being given far 
le.ss time than the Six originally had to 
carry out a far more radical tran.sforma- 
tion than any of the Six had ever faced. 

They also pointed to Article 39 of the 
Rome Treaty, which asserts that agricultu¬ 
ral adjustments should be accomplished 
gradually. To overcome the resulting im¬ 
passe, a fact-finding committee was set up 
last autumn to examine and report on the 
practical effects of both proposals. This * 
(Continued on page 312) 



How To Develop an Attractive Personality 

By MARJORIE BOULTON, M. A. 


I know a man of learning and merit 
v.ho is most unpopular. He is the subject 
of many cruel jokes behind his back. 

He has a face rather like a fish in its 
cold expressionlessness. His voice sounds 
mean and bitter. I hav^e never heard him 
speak a kind word to anyone. 

I know another man of the same age 
who is sought after by hundicds of people 
of both sexes, whose .sayings are quoted, 
who received on his birthday" so many 
greetings and gifts that he was over¬ 
whelmed. 

He can stop quarrels, comfort the sad 
and entcitain many different kinds of 
groups. His face is as lively as a spaikler, 
his voice, though shrill with age. is full of 
expi'ession and .sympathetic warmth. His 
manner is friendly and polite and he is 
not afraid of showing affection 

Most of us would prefer to be like the 
second man, to have piesence. to be admired 
and popular. Most of us, indeed, would 
like to be impressive, to have notice taken 
(d us, to have, at least in some field of life 
a little authority. Can we? 

Let us remember that, though there 
can never be too high a percentage of kind, 
polite and interesting people in a popula¬ 
tion, there is plenty of room also for nice 
people without impressive presence or the 
power of leadership. 

We cannot all be leaders or give the 
or.lcrs. There is a great need in society 
also for people who can do the ordinary 
work patiently and well, who can carry 
out order properly, who arc conlented in 
the less prestige-giving position.^. 

Everyone in the world is of great value 
who is doing some u.seful work The im- 
pre.ssive or authoritative kind of presence 
is not the only kind worth having. 

Let us al.so remember that, though we 
all have the right to be different, eccentri¬ 
city can be carried a little too far. Some 
unusual habits or qualities miay be the 
mark of an independent, honest, dynamic 
and courageous personality; but the exces¬ 
sively eccentric person is often not so much 
dynamic and individual, as unbalanced, 
irrei^onsible and fussy. 


Lastly, let us remember that the blus¬ 
tering loud personality is in fact weak and 
lacking confidence precisely in so much as 
it is bullying, dogmatic or hysterical. 

Most people who feel they have not 
enough personality presence can do some¬ 
thing to acquire more, to gain confidence 
and to make a more positive impression on 
other people. 

Here arc some aids to personality pre¬ 
sence that are within the reach of almost* 
everyone; 

1. Appearance: Most of us can look at 

least presentable. If we wish to make a 
good iinpres.sion, we should cultivate the 
habit of being at least really clean, with 
clean looking clothes. 

Nails, necks and the shoulders of 
clothes are among the danger areas. 

We should try to keep our teeth clean 
and our breath sweet, as far as we can. 
Shoes and clothes should be kept in good 
repair. 

We can aim a little higher than this 
however Women can vary the colour of 
theii- clothes more than men can, but both 
sexes can do something to make use of 
intcrc.st given by gay colour. 

Unusual dress is often interesting and 
attracts attention. Most adolescents are 
lond of experiments with dress, and this 
i.s a healthy urge. 

Wc should try to be reasonably smart 
and dignified in dress when we are meet¬ 
ing othc' people, especially strangers. 

Our faces, however, are the most im¬ 
portant part of our appearance. We can¬ 
not diangc their shape much, but we can 
keep them clean; we can look at people; 
and we can try to wear agreeable expres- 
sion.s. 

The finest personal adornment any 
man or woman can wear is a warm smile. 
It must suggest genuine pleasure or real 
fi'ondlincss. It is worth a good deal of 
trouble to cultivate those inner qualities 
tlAt help us to smile at people. 

• 

2. Speech: Voices differ. Pronuncia¬ 
tion may vary according to our region or 
social class. I have heard very impressive 
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speaking with a foreign accent and very 
dull speech that was faultlessly correct and 
nothing else. There is room for variety. 
But if we wish to be noticed, we should 
try to be heard. 

We should try in general to speak no 
more loudly than the situation demands. If 
I am talking to three friends in a restau¬ 
rant, I ought not to inflict my talk on others 
who may not wish to listen. But if I am 
addressing a hundred people in a hall, I 
have to make a fair amount of noise to be 
'heard at the back. 

The first essential of good speech is to 
speak clearly. The way to do this is to 
move the lips, longue, lower jaw and soft 
palate freely, so that the different sounds 
you make are distinct. 

If speech is flat, inaudible, or disagree¬ 
able, it is worth while to study a sensible 
popular book on speech, or even to take a 
few lessons from a qualified expert, 

3. Health: We are more likely to have 
personality presence if we are healthy—if 
we have enough to eat (to give energy and 
vitality) but not too much; if we drink 
enough water (to keep the body clean in¬ 
ternally); if we have some fresh air each 
day (the brain must have oxygen to func¬ 
tion properly); and if we have sufficient 
sleep and exercise. 

Illness lowers vitality and often pro¬ 
duces pessimism and depression so we 
should have proper care for any illness. 

Pep pills and alcohol are no help in 
obtaining real personality, and may do 
harm. 

It is better not to smoke. Not only is 
the habit harmful to the body but its use as 
a kind of social ritual may save us the 
trouble of developing other social skills and 
graces, or learning how to relax and how 
to manage our hands. Smoking as an aid 
to social ease is rather like swimming in a 
cork belt: it may seem easier, but it is not 
helping us to learn to keep float by our own 
skill. 

Though health is important, eccentric 
or morbid fuss about health irritates other 
people intensely and is not a mark of vital 
or healthy personality. 

4. Interests: We are never interesting 
until we are interested. If we can talk on 


only three or four topics, naturally we shall 
often bore people who do not share our 
particular interests. But if we can at least 
chat about a great many topics, we have 
some hope of finding a common subject of 
interest with almost anyone. 

A good range of general information 
can be acquired from reading a good daily 
newspaper. Reading good novel and intel¬ 
ligent works of non-fiction; intelligent use 
of the radio and television; and using our 
own observation as we go about all keep us 
informed. 

However, it is a great mistake to 
become too dependent on a passive mode 
of life. Many people today are miserable 
if they are not being entertained; the person 
who has real personality presence can 
entertain others. 

Everyone who has time and money can 
become both more interesting and happier 
by having several hobbies, going into 
various kinds of company and travelling as 
much as possible. 

5. Humour: A sense of humour is one 
of the greatest assets in developing a vital 
personality to which people pay apprecia¬ 
tive attention. When a driving instructor 
said to a man “If you will tell me which 
house you want to knock down, I will try 
to help you!” he pointed out the faulty, 
steering not only more kindly, but also more 
memorably, than if he had spoken crossly 
to his pupil and perhaps frightened him. 

An important idea is remembered 
when it is put over in the form of a witty 
saying or an amusing analogy. 

When in a school a good deal of 
annoyance was being caused by the stray¬ 
ing of blackboard rubbers, a neatly typed 
“Report on the Migratory Habits of the 
Furificator Vulgaris, or Common Broad- 
rubber” appeared on the notice-board in 
the staff room. It was written in the 
manner of a study in natural history and 
made various highly unlikely suggestions 
as to where the boardrubber hibernated. 

Next day nearly all the board-rubbers 
were back in their proper places. 

Sometimes people make the mistake oi 
behaving as if a joke will solve everything, 
or of trying to be so much the life of the 
party that they use misplaced humour,, 
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It can be downright boring to tell too 
many funny stories. It can be nothing 
short of cruel to tease people who do not 
like to be teased. And it can be woun- 
dingly callous to try to pass off other peo¬ 
ple’s troubles, griefs or humiliations with a 
joke. 

Moreover, though real prudery may be 
regarded as a neurotic weakness we should 
be careful never to make any joke that 
the company we happen to be in may 
regard as being in bad taste, and, especi¬ 
ally, no joke that may wound another 
person. 

Let us remember that all good humour, 
such as helps in life and does not hurt, is 
to be found in the company of good 
humour—kindness, balance and tolerance. 
Unkind people are often witty, but cruel 
wit never gives real delight. 

6. Positive Attitudes; A positive atti¬ 
tude dues not mean false optimism or self- 
deception. It does not mean “1 am sure to 
pass my examination, and 1 am not going 
to waste time studying.” This is as stupid 
an attitude as the defeatist “I am sure to 
fail.” 

The positive attitude to an examination 
is “I know I can pass if I can pass if I work 
well; I will study hard and then I need not 
worry.” 

A positive attitude does not mean pre-, 
tending that life is easy or that problems 
are not there. It means the habit of look¬ 
ing for solutions to problem.s, for possible 
improvements of bad situations, and 
achievement that are possible with good 
will and hard work. It is essentially cons¬ 
tructive. 

People who give the impression that 
“something can be done about it” are 
trusted and respected. They are the people 
to whom others bring problems and turn in 
any crisis. 

The positive attitude can be summed 
up as; 

“There is a solution to most problems 
if we look for it with goodwill. V/here 
nothing can be done, perhaps we can find 
out how best to bear our trouble.” 

People who have a positive attitude to 
life believe that goodwill, thought and 
effort are of use. They get things done 
ftnd cheer people up. Naturally they give 
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the impression of strong personality, even 
though their manners may be mild and 
modest. 

7, Outgoing Attitudes: We are not 
really likely to impiess other people if we 
are not much aw'are of them. 

An interesting, vital personality may 
be more or less selfish—we are all more 
interested in ourselves than in anyone else, 
and some selfishness is part of self-preser¬ 
vation—but it is not morbidly self-centred 
or nastily selfish. It is not shut within 
the self, but reaches out to make contacts 
with other people. 

The outgoing personality shows in¬ 
terest in other people, caies about them, 
sometimes does services for them. 

It is a sign of weakness if we cannot 
bear to be alone. The really strong and 
well-adjusted personality is perfectly cap¬ 
able of being alone for longish periods, for 
there is plenty to do or to think about. If, 
however, we want other people to find us 
interesting, we must first show Interest in 
other people. 

o. Human Warmth: Attiactive persona¬ 
lity presence is as much a matter of the 
heart as of the head. The fear of demons¬ 
trative atlection hindeis many English 
people in showing warmth, yet tenderness 
and affection, in both their physical and 
their conversational or shai cd-interest 
forms, are as valuable, as healing, as joyful 
and as meaningful as anything life has to 
offer. 

The inability to love is a disease. Un¬ 
happily it is rather common and many 
people are educated into it. 

It is likciy that all our warmth of 
heart, human kindness, friendship, sym¬ 
pathy, are at least related to the sex 
instinct. In some relationships they more 
or less directly express it, and many would 
say that the love of lovers, especially 
happily married lovers, is the most reward¬ 
ing experience of love. 

But there are a great many fine love- 
relationships that are subiimations of the 
sex instinct, or accepted outlets for it that 
do not take an obviously physical form. 
Friendship at its best is certainly love, 
though the friends may never physically 
touch one another. 

We cannot make love to everyone; but 
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we can never love too many people in the 
wider sense of the word. 

In our civilization, with its fear of ten¬ 
derness and its suspicion of love, we often 
find we have to make some conscious effort 
to cultivate our own warmth of heart. We 
may even have to fight for the right to be 
warm-hearted, be blamed for it, even des¬ 
pised for it, by neurotic and negative per¬ 
sonalities. 

In the end, however, it is the people 
who dare to be loving, warm, cordial and 
sympathetic who win affection, respect and 
popularity. 

When we have realised that our capa¬ 
city for loving, is the measm t of our rno.st 
valuable inner strength and one of our 
chief generators of p.sychic eneigy, we have 
learned one of the most important things 
about developing personality presence. 

We must cultivate our capacity for lov¬ 
ing and regard it as our gieatest pcr^onahlv 
asset. The bachelor or spinster, the male 
or female virgin, need not despair. Even 
where normal sex life is not possible, heait- 
love may still be possible. 

Friendship is both a comfort and a dis¬ 
cipline. Sympathy and seivice fur other 
can give life true meaning. 

To cultivate our capacity for loving we 
must try to take more interest iii other 
people; to try to help othci- people: to tiy 
to appreciate other people and look lor 
their good points instead of finding faults; 
to accept our own tenderness and allow it 
to blossom, instead of suppressing it as 
something undignified or weak; to widen 
our lives, contacts and interests. 

If we feel we cannot love, let us begin 
by trying to do kind action. Even if they 
are not spontaneous at first, they may at 
last thaw the springs of tenderness. 

People who have warm, intelligent, 
sympathetic, attractive peisonality pie- 
sence may not necessarily enjoy high status 
or brilliant success. But they will pro¬ 
bably be reasonablN happy, and they will 
certainl.y contribute to human happiness 
wherevey they go. 

(From: ‘The Psychological Magazine’) 


BRITAIN AND THE E.E.C. 

(Continued from page 308) 

presented its repoi t to the last ministerial 
meeting, and at that same meeting the 
British made an important concession by 
conditionally accepting the deadline of 
1970. 

This again is the kind of problem 
which experienced negotiators can usually 
solve pragmatically by a process of give- 
and-take on a commodity-by commodity 
ba.sis. The report of the Mansholt Com¬ 
mittee has already provided the material 
for such an approach. 

lucre is also the problem of British, 
horticulture during the transitional period. 
Negotiations have stn'i to begin on this. It 
seems likely that the British will ask for 
ariar.genieiits which will enable them to 
make their industry moie competitive be- 
loic launchui.g il on the full Common Mar¬ 
ket stage. \v'liat the outcome will be is 
anyone s guess. 

New Zealand’s Posiiiuu 

For the long-term, a.^ distinct from the 
transitional, period, the outstanding pro¬ 
blem awaiting solution is the negotiation 
of special teims lot Nevr Zealand. This 
was accepted as necer.saiy by the Common 
Muiket negotiators at Brussels last August 
m view ol that countiy's peculiar depend¬ 
ence on exports to the British market. 

This could prove an awkward hurdle. 
I'm the Flench indicated last October that 
they did not I'egard themselves as commit¬ 
ted to this. 

But 111 this connection it may be rele¬ 
vant to point oui. that the Community has 
already accepted the idea of conventions 
with Morocco and other North African 
couiitiies. which will enable these “non- 
associates" to preserve their existing trade 
advantages in the French market. 

In recent days British Ministers, in 
refeiiiug to lire Brussels negotiations, have 
spoken of a "few outstanding problems” 
capable ot being brought to a rapid solu- 
lioii given they will to agree on both 
sides. This assessment seems to be just 
about right. 



SOME REMINISCENCES ABOUT INDIA 

By FENNBR BROCKWAY 

Member oj British Parliament 


1 was bom in India, the son of Protest¬ 
ant missionaries. I was only tour years oi 
age wtien I came to England, but 1 can still 
remember the Ganges over tne compound 
wails, tne ti'agedy ol my pet chicken de¬ 
voured by a jackaJ, ana tne excitement of 
an Indian meal in the seivants’ quarters, 

1 belong to a i'amiiy ol incuiable niis- 
■sionaiy in Madagasca . w'as born m Soiuh 
Africa. Perhaps tncre lie., my devotion to 
Jndi.t and Africa. I am the son and giand- 
i.on of both. 

Incidentally but importantly, the mis¬ 
sionaries of tj?e dillerent general ions have 
illustrated the political climate ol their 
limes and circumstances rather man com- 
lielling religious principles. I do not mean 
mat they nave not consc.enliously served 
their faith in evangelism and good wuiks 
They have; my parents cud so devotedly 
Hut their religion has been conditioned by 
then environment. 

I was suipriscd to lind, when 1 visited 
iViadagascar eight yeans ago, that my 
granctlather was respected within the na¬ 
tionalist movement because as a Protest¬ 
ant he had stood up against the French 
Catholic regime. In India, however, my 
father reflected the imperialism of his 
period. He arrived in Bengal in the ISiiOs 
w'lth a radical background from his student 
days in London, but the longei he remain¬ 
ed m India the more imperialist he be¬ 
came. Only when he retired and returned 
to England did he revert to his radical 
beliefs. 

New Climate 

In contrast, my sistei She w'ent to 
Madras thinking I was a wild young revo¬ 
lutionary because 1 championed India’s 
cause, but the longer she remained in 
India, concluding as Principal of an Indian 
teachers’ tiaining college, the moic pro- 
Indian she became. The pi I Ural climate 
had reversed since my fathei s days. 

Excuse this diversion into family his- 
li’i'ies. 1 cite them because they letlect a 
wider history and demonstrate a failure in 
the religious witne.ss If Chi .stianity or 
any other faith is to influence the world 
beneficially it must be concerned not only 
in making individuals good but in making 
a world which is good, embodying free¬ 
doms and justice. The missionary pattern 


wnich I have desciibed shows that reli¬ 
gion lias toiiowed changes making lor 
wider liberations, not initiated them. It 
lids not been dynamic, creative. 

But to leturn to my owm experience. 

Instinctively 1 was a rebel and a radi¬ 
cal. 1 w'^as brought up wiLti my mothers 
p.iienls; my giandlather on her side was 
manager oi Lord Burion’s estate m Staf- 
ford.siiire Tory of Tories, a reverent mem¬ 
ber ol the Establishment with a very big 
E I remember being sent to bed one Sun¬ 
day morning because I demanded that I 
siiouid attend my lather’s Nonconformist 
chapel rather than Lord Burton’s Anglican 
chinch. I comforted myself by singing 
“Dare to be a Daniel” under the sneets! 

At school I became a feivcnt Radical. 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill (yes, 
he was a Lioeial then) were my heroes. 1 
U'lnemfxi checi mg Sir Henry Campbell 
Baunormaii, Liberal Prime Minister, after 
the election landslide ol 19()fi, w'hen at a 
Westminslei meeting he said: “Better bad 
government undei self-government than 
good goveinmcnt under alien dictatorship’’. 

My liist political speech was on India, 
deliveied to the P’lnsbury branch of the 
ILP. which I joined in 1907. A girl mem- 
bei look a shorthand note of it and I have 
the transcript 1 am amazed by its mode- 
ration. I advocated ol filly-l’ilty Briti.sh- 
Tndian administration! But let Indians read 
their own leaders at that time. Only Tilafe 
was demanding independence. 

The war of 1914-18 came, 1 regarded it 
as an imperialist war and refused to serve 
in the Army. When I was tried by court 
martial I gave India’s political subjection 
to Britain as one oi the reasons. During 
my three years in jail I shared the experi¬ 
ence with Irish prisoners who had asserted 
the right of their countiy to independence. 
I was m Lincoln Prison when Dc Valera es¬ 
caped This experience deepened my devo¬ 
tion to national freedom. 

('losrd Down 

Then, after thf Wai. 1 became the la.st 
joint .secretary of the British Comrrattec of 
the Indian National Congress. I did the 
rescarcA w'ork on non-violent resistance in 
national struggles, afterwards published as 
“Non-(^o-operation in QUter Lands”, whicii 
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Mahatma Gandhi requested before he be¬ 
gan his campaign. 

Under the influence of the Mahatma 
the office of the British Committee was 
closed down. He wanted to concentrate on 
the struggle jn India rather than foreign 
propaganda. I had .some difiTiculty in get¬ 
ting the salary due to me. It was a bit of 
a shock when! got a cheque with Gandhiji's 
signature on it 1 had never associated his 
spiritual personality with monetary mat¬ 
ters! 

About this time 1 met Tilak. In Tah- 
mankar's biography of India's freedom pio¬ 
neer there is a photograph ol a reception 
given to him at the House of Commons. 1 
am the only one at the party who is still 
living. Before the war, young though i 
was, 1 had been invited to meet Tilak’s 
political opposite, Gokhale, at a Pailiameii- 
tary reception. 1 was impressed by his 
spiiit.of service. 

1 don't recollect if Christmas 1928 was 
I lie first time I met Garidhijr, I was fortun¬ 
ate to meet him many times. 1 was invited 
then to attend as a fraternal delegate the 
meeting ol the Indian National Congress 
in Madias, but disappointingly was smash¬ 
ed up in a motor accident the day before 
Congress opened. The Mahatma and Mr. 
Nehru came to see nu‘ each day. Mrs 
Besant came, and, rather generously, Clem 
Attlee (latei Labour Prime Minister and 
now an Earl)—generously because he was 
a member ol the Simon Commission to 
India which 1 had strongly denounced. 

I tell a naughty story of Gandhiji's first 
\'isit. When people see me drinking beer 
they sometimes express surprise, thinking 
1 am a Icetotullei 

”So I was", 1 reply, "until the day I 
met Mahatma Gandhi". 

The sloiy is historically true, though 
of coui'.sc the Mahatma had no connexion 
with my falling from grace. On the day 
lie came to .see me the hospital authoiitie.> 
gave me pen ( to buck me up. 1 liked it .S(.i 
imieh I hav(' drunk ever since! 

Ml Nehiu's visits ^\el•c a renewal ol 
an old Irimuiship I have shown liim since 
Ins .student days. I regard him as the 
woi Id's ^greatest influence for peace. 

In* 1929 I was elected to Parliament. 1 
shared two constituencies at Leyton with 
my brothel-in-1 aw, the Rev. R. Soren¬ 
sen, who joined the ILP under the same 


influences as myself and has done great 
service to India. 

There was a minority Labour Govern¬ 
ment with Ramsay Mac-Donald as Prime 
Minister. 'Very soon I came into conflict 
with it. A minority in the party wanted 
the Government to introduce a challeng¬ 
ing Socialist policy and stand or fall by it. 
The majority decided on compromise to 
letam office. 

Alas, the compromise involved the sup- 
pi ession of the Indian National Congress 
and the imprisonment of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Mr. Nehru and 60,000 of their followers. 1 
was launching at the National Liberal Club 
w'lth a prominent Indian—I think it was 
Mr. Vailabbhai Patel—^when the news 
came through. Hs challenged me to do 
something drastic about it in the House of 
Commons. 

“1 will" 1 said. 

Parliament was just going into recess. 
Aftei the Questions period next day I rose 
and asked for an immediate opportunity 
to discuss the events in India, The request 
was rclused. I asked for an opportunity 
before Parliament went on vacation. The 
lequest was refused. Then, although 1 
knew I was out of order, I launched out in 
a vigorous protest against the suppressii»ii 
ol Congress and the imprisonments. 

The Speaker pulled me up three tunes 
1 weni on, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald rose 
and moved that 1 be suspended from tlu- 
House. 

A division followed. Seventeen good 
eomrades backed me up. Then a thing hap¬ 
pened unprecedented in Parliament sinci' 
Ciomwell cried: "Take away that bauble" 
The MP who had counted the votes on my 
side stood in front of the Mace at the Table 
waiting to hear the Government teller an¬ 
nounce the figures. Suddenly a startling 
thought came to him: “If I run away with 
the Mace, the House won't be able to do 
business and Fenner can't be suspended.’' 
Suspension 

No soonei the thought than the deed 
.luhn Beckett giabbed the Mace and tuni- 
»'d and ran Members gasped with incredul¬ 
ous shock. John did not get far. Officials 
bore down on him-and ho was suspended 
as well as mysell 

There was another occa^n in this 
Parliament to which I ofteijMg||felndians 
refer. 'When the House roMHIlH after 
(Continued 'oW‘pi^'^22) 



Gold Control Rule 

3v B, R. SHF.NOY 


The Gold Contiol Rules, issued on 
Jaiuuii'y 10, 1903, an' “designed'' to "teduco 
smuggling” With tiio objective ot prevent¬ 
ing the wastage ol ■iarge .sums in toieign 
exchange," which they consume, and 
‘‘which we need so urgently tor our del- 
ence and development' This is scnight to 
be achieved through isolating the existing 
stocks of non-ornaiTicnl gold so that fresi. 
arrivals may be “distinguished more easi¬ 
ly”; by rendering it “difficult for smuggled 
gold to bo sold in the market”; and by “a 
progressive reduction m the demand for 
gold.” 

The existing stocks ol non-ornament 
gold are sought to be isolated from fresh 
arrivals by the rule that it must be dec¬ 
lared within a month. To prevent newly 
smuggled gold from infiltrating as old 
ornaments, new ornaments shall not exceed 
14-carat fineness. To prevent smuggled 
gold from gaming easy access to the melt¬ 
ing and marketing facilities, power lefinc- 
ries and dealers will be licensed, their busi¬ 
ness duly recorded, and the power refine¬ 
ries may conduct business only with the 
licensed dealers. To reduce the demand 
for smuggled gold, the public are banned 
from acquiring—industrial, artistic and 
professional needs apart—non-ornamonl 
gold except through "succession, inteslale 
or testamentary " 

Higher gold inicc 

The theory behind these measures is 
that the Indian price of gold is vastly 
higher than the international price prima¬ 
rily because of the “high demand for gold,” 
refleCiing ihc traditional ‘‘attaebmenl” of 
the people to gold and. “in more iccent 
years,” the desire “to conceal ill-gotten 
wealth.” It IS believed that if a ‘determin¬ 
ed attempt” to reduce this demand is 
made, prices will fall, the abnormal profits 
from the gold traffic disappear and die 
attack on smuggling “succeed." 

It is unfortunate that, though among 
the poorest people in the world, we .should 
keep large amounts of our savings—placed 
by the Finance Minister at an order of 
Rs, 4,100 crores. or about four times tne 
annual national savings—in a dead asset, 
gold, in the context of acute scarcity ct 
capital. The effoit of the Government to 
prevent ^old smuggling, therefore, merits 
our full support and co-operation. But, as 


we cannot claim dispensation from the 
wcnking of natuial monetary laws on the 
giound of the emergency, we cunnol ignore 
the limitations of the Gold Control Ftule.s. 
The theoiy behind the Rules seems to need 
some rethinking 

Fust, it will be at once agK'cd that the 
crux of the gold pioblem is vast gap bet¬ 
ween the ofiicial and the maiket prices of 
gold and that unless this gap is closed, gold 
smuggling cannot cease. We may agree, 
too, that that the high prices of gold in 
India are the result of the high domestic 
demand for gold It is, however, difficult 
to accept the argument that this demand 
may be slashed by banning fresh acquisi¬ 
tions ol non-omament gold by the public. 

Inflation 

The inter-war period apart, the gap in 
the official and the market prices of gold 
began in 1940-41 with the emergence of 
inflation Inflati()n, by adding to the in¬ 
comes ol the people and, theiefore, to the 
money demand for gold, drove market pri¬ 
ces abo\e its statutory moorings; the gap 
grew with the progress of mfiation. In 
recent j^ears, to the mfiation demand for 
gold has been added the demand from 
"black” incomes, which have grown in 
volume with the intensification of econo¬ 
mic controls. The undue demand for gold, 
born oi inflation and controls, cannot dis¬ 
appear with the ban on the recorded pur¬ 
chases of non-ornament gold. This ban 
must leave unafl'ected gold purchases from 
concealed incomes, which are, in any case, 
unrecorded; the ban may necessitate pur¬ 
chases of gold from open incomes to Vie un¬ 
recorded, too 

Secondly, the age-old gold habits of 
the people cannot change overnight. Hav¬ 
ing been traditionally accustomed to 22 or 
24-carat gold, it may be some time before 
the gold users develop the same fondness 
for 14-carat gold, especially as the latter is 
less serviceable than gold of higher fineness , 
as a store or value and as security for 
loans. The limitation of 14-carat fineness 
on fresh jewellery, therefore, carries the 
danger of illicit fabrication of gold orna¬ 
ment'; of the conventional fineness; as in 
the case of other economic controls, we 
may then have one more illicit Economic 
activity, defeating the purpose of the mea¬ 
sure. 
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Thirdly, smuggled gold having been 
always and cf necessity melted and sold 
clandestinely, it is far from clear how the 
licensing of refineries and dealers and the 
obligation to lecoid then tiansactions may 
prevent th<‘ continuation of such deals, and 
stop gold smuggling. Security from thieves 
cannot be obtained by providing that the 
receptionist shall not entertain them Thi' 
tightening of the uenalties on smuggling 
and on the possession of smuggled gold had 
led to the Government Mints in Bombay 
and Alipoie virtually losing their business 
of melting and assaying gold It may now 
be the turn of the private powei refineries 
to lise this business, if the Gold Control 
Rules prevent them from partaking of it. 
Smuggled gold may be, then, melted in the 
fireside privacy of the smugglers 

The Gold Control Rules do not abolish 
the market tor ready gold. The buyers 
and the selleis m the market being scat¬ 
tered round the country, it is diflieult to 
.see how the Gold Control Rules may tie 
the hands of the smugglers, or of the deal¬ 
ers, and orevent the release of the illicii 
merchandise on the market. 

Finally, since fhc Gold Contiol Rules 
do not alter the basic forces governing the 
demand !or gold, temporary shock-efTect 
apart, thev cannot for long hold down the 
market pnee of gold, like commodity pri¬ 
ces, reflects the efT'ects ol past and cuirent 
inflation To beat down the market price 
to the oflicial price fixed in Seplembei’ 
1949, the fide of infialioii must recede fioni 
the bullion market fo the level prevailing 
at that date. Money, like water, being all 
pervasive, it is not po.ssible to ke(*p bullion 
price.s—the level of water in a part ol the 
tank—at the 1949 level, while commodity 
prices in general- the level of water in tlie 
rest of tlie tank—are about 30 per cent 
higher. A fall in gold prices, in isolation, 
by more than 50 per cent is not economi¬ 
cally feasible. If gold prices remain at 
their present level, gold smuggling will 
continue. 

Market reaction 

The market reaction to the Gold Con¬ 
trol Rules confoims to ilie logic of the 
situation. There is a rush for gold orna¬ 
ments of conventional fineness, the prices 
of which have risen by about Rs. 10—Rs. 13 
per 10 gtammes Press reports indicate 
that this rush has led to the fabrication of 
ornaments in contravention of the Rules; 


the reported rise in the marking charges 
by 100-300 per cent, suggests that the de¬ 
mand is in excess of the .goldsmiths, though, 
in part, it represents risk cover. The price 
effect of the Gold Control Rules is not clear 
as the maiket for bullion gold has I'emain- 
ed closed, in effect The first official tran¬ 
saction by a licensed dealer in Bombay on 
January 17 is reported at Rs. 115 per 10 
grammes, as against a price of Rs. i06 on 
January 8. 

In the past the imoorls and exooils of 
gold on priv'ate account have helped to cor¬ 
rect our balance of nayments surpluses or 
deficits. The perversity of gold smuggling 
in defiance of the ban on gold imnorts and 
in the context of the acute scarcity of 
foreign exchanpe reflects a comnlex econo¬ 
mic malady. The nerverse gold imnorts 
are funcfionallv related to domestic infla¬ 
tion, large “black” incomes and an artifi- 
ciallv low official nrice of gold; these fac¬ 
tors have nroduced a gulf between the in¬ 
ternal and the external prices of gold, in¬ 
ducing gold smuggling. 

Past attempts to prevent sm.uggling- - 
stricter vigilance, drastic punishments, 
shifting from the police 1o the owner the 
onus of nroof that gold seized on suspicion 
was not smuggled gold, the issue of spe¬ 
cial rupee notes for circulation in the 
Persian Gulf territories, and banning for¬ 
ward transactions—have all failed as, like 
the Gold Control Rules, thev left untouch¬ 
ed the giD between the market and the 
official prices of gold There is no solu¬ 
tion to gold smuggling other than rootinc 
out inflalion, lifting up the official price of 
gold to its natural level and eradicating 
corruption as a significant factor in the eco¬ 
nomy bv abolishing controls. An endur¬ 
ing confidence in the stability of the ruoee 
alone can induce the harassed savers to 
shift their allegiance from gold to Govern¬ 
ment debt and other investments The 
issue is not one of plugging the “loop-holes” 
in the Gold Control Rules; however care- 
fullv the meshes mav be woven, we can¬ 
not collect water in a sieve. In an emer¬ 
gency more than ever, we can ill-afford to 
ignore fundamental forces in the formula¬ 
tion of economic policies. 

To Save the Things 
You Value Save More 




The Battle For Export 

By MANL'BHAl SHAH 

Minister of Inn rnatkmol Trade 


The Third Five Year Plan estimated 
Ihe requiiements of foreign exchange lor 
Ihe Investment Pr()gramme in the Plan at 
Us 11,030 cioi'es In addition, Rs. 300 
crores was indicated for import of com¬ 
ponents ol capital goods for the indigenous 
machine-building industry; Rs. 3,G50 crores 
woi'th of foreign exchange was estimated 
loi imports of raw materials and compo¬ 
nents and for the maintenance (i.e, re¬ 
placement of machinery) of national pro¬ 
duction during the live year period. Be¬ 
cause of our dwindling foreign balances 
and our growing external debt leaving 
hardly any net invisible earnings these 
payments have to be met out of exnorf 
earnings and external assistance. The 
amount of foreign assistance available ha^ 
also to take care of the repayment of our 
past liabilities and certain other liabilities 
, of Rs 550 crores falling due in this period 
; It IS, therefore, reckoned that our exooits 
I should earn at least a minimum of Rs 3 70(> 
I crores over the five years, .if further pio- 
: gress of the economy is to be maintained 

Annual Rate 

Such an export icquirement means an 
annual average of Rs. 740 croies of exnoits 
rising from about Rs 660 croi-es in the first 
year of the Third Plan to about Rs 620 
crores in the last year, thus i ising at an 
average rate of Rs. 40 crores per year Even 
though the magnitude of annual increment 
IS riot verv laige in terms of effort reqiiii'cd 
it is considerable became of the near stae- 
nant level of our exports over the first two 
Plans. It is argued that unless the cont- 
nuinit\' looks upon the promotion of ex- 
norts as an integral part of the programme 
of development there is no possibility of 
achieving such a target 

To achieve this end, it is necessary; (a) 
to generate larger surpluses for sale abroad, 
and (b) to make them sufficiently competi¬ 
tive in the export markets of the world 
Larger surpluses are possible only if the 
increasing income of the community is not 
diverted to increasing consumption—a 
dwsion so hard to make in a community 
wher-e the living standards are verv !< 'v 
However, such a burden on the domestic 
economy is inevitable for a long period, if 
larger exports are to be realised in ordei- 
m finance progress. Equally important is 


the fact that liiese siiiplii-;es can be I'e- 
aiised only if prociiiclion incieases aocoid- 
Mig 1 I t!'■ plan lari .Anv failure to 

icach I'-'i' income taigi. Is would automati- 
c.ill'. .|t I-; ai disi- lire .■jttainn'ent of the ex¬ 
port la'..el 

I; ), ii'it ri'.aifti tu gcrieiatf these .sur¬ 
pluses, out t‘i';‘se have lo be sold abroad 
al con’i])etitJve nnces Eighty per cent of 
the COM modin-i-, irelong to tiic agricultural 
and pii e.talior' sectors ulieie t.he pattern 
Ol p:od atirm is tiaditi'ui-bound and cir- 
camvei' ed by ji' C' suvi's of population on 
land. ; al eio.aon and fiegnHmtation have 
to be '■ coiiped and I'epaired if costs are to 
be icai cd It also nicans that the in- 
fiali n;c ■ | i; 'o.s, uMich dt ve) ip rient gene- 

latcs h ' se pi iir'pt in cht'cVi and thus 
u ciuee the atfi ;i< i\ee'ross of the home 
mack-.' ,n 'c-.'na' of the expoit inar'ket. 
0'-oi 1 ) to.rg Mciiod. costs have to be 
I'lougfi! ;; )wn tluoi’gh increased producti- 
\aty r ■ I'-di P m hj-, to he increased or 
develop.-.1 in those .scctm.s in which we 
ba\ e a cmpeiibve advantage. It is also 
necr-'sa " that with :;ipjd ecrinomic deve- 
lopm.cm we slymiri du'eisifv the range of 
our e ;y u ls aed thm 'educi' the excessive 
I'eliance on a fo',.’ pioducts F'liallv, (the 
need to explore new niai'kets other than 
those V. e have I'ajod npon 11aditionally is 
also ol" ions 

(.hie i.Mpoip.'nt cio'icjei'ce lietween this 
rian ih'.' Mihei ones has bemi a grpa- 

lt. 1 ' vv.i) ein'.s.s ol the nt-ed to export We 
iiad un-,(i tuMatelv ne.giected the export 
sect-a d.,oii.g the lost dw ade As a matter 
ui r.iet l.ude t.nd expoit rud not been 
K-cocnisc-1 o' oiganisej on a national plane. 
While tiie eailiei veais expmts weie not 
eitliei w'lioislv coi'tV'npirjted oi were left 
to look afi'.'i themsLlve.s, it is now being 
le.-ilisi'd th.it unle.ss stienuous efforts are 
made to promote exiKirts we may not be 
able to iiold on to oui previous exports, 
leave alone inercMse them In the'level re- 
quiied b> planned development The fall 
in the ioit'ign ex change >(",n'mces to a rock 
bntton level dno’ the me' ising restrictions 
on our imnoiis m oiflei t" leduce the defi¬ 
cit m (Ir* bal mce df pa^ oients have im¬ 
pressed upon every one the urgent need to 
do the best for promoting exporfs. The 
consequence of slaclme.ss in this regard 
'(oulrl fir" I s|n',.ei i.ile rif giowth which 
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everyone is agreed should be avoided at 
any cost. 

The recent emei'gency has only em- 
phasise-d the need to do even more I'ol ex¬ 
ports so as to cop(' up with the roquiie- 
ments of defence ('(juipment. “Export or 
stagnate” .seems to be a slogan worth re¬ 
jecting .md "expoi i and progress” has to be 
adopted a.s a national slogan. T must con¬ 
fess that tiade and industry, specially the 
organised industry both in the public and 
private sectors, have hardly recognised this 
much Ic.ss acted on it. They are more in¬ 
clined to thmk that only when all precon¬ 
ditions of exports like reductions of costs, 
explorations of markets and the various 
aspects aie prepared for them by someone 
else they will export. Unwittingly they 
succumb to a self-defeating proce.ss Analy¬ 
sis of the jcictois leading to export stag¬ 
nation is fully and widely linown. identifi¬ 
ed and recognised Wliat is necessary is to 
have a determined national will to expori 
participate in the performance and begin 
and implement remedial action for removal 
of the impeding factors Onlv a deter¬ 
mined fight can in the baffle for exports 
Efforts; 

Seveial measures have been taken so 
far to firomote expoi ts A separate De¬ 
partment of International Trade has been 
set up to eoneentiate on the task of pro¬ 
moting tiade Tlie urgency of our export 
problem and llu' need to take positive and 
persistent action to promote exports have 
been recognised and initiated Export pro¬ 
motion .-.chemes have been liberalised and 
simplified and hav'C been placed on a long- 
tei ni looting The merchant exporter is 
being alloaed the benefit.-; which were 
formei ly onl\ eonfitied to the manufacturer 
expoi'tor.s 

A sct'ptic may well ask what has been 
the effect of all thc.se measutes so far on 
the level ol out export trade? The picture 
so far. it miot be answered, is not very en- 
courtiging Expoi t eflorts can and will 
yield lesults giadually and in the long 
term. India's exports in 19ol-G2, the first 
.year of the Thud Plan, amounted to jR.s. 
660 crores as agamst Rs. 643 crores in 
1960-01 The increase- was only Rs. 17 
crores when e\cn with a modest target of 
Rs 3.7<'i) eiores the annual increase re¬ 
quired 'is Rs 40 crores In the first eight 
months of 19G2-63 exports have amounted 
to Rs 4.01 rrmt'^ ,i-> against Rs 43o croies 


in the same peiiod in the previous year. 
Even if this improvement is bettered in 
the next lour months, total exports may 
not be more than about Rs. 690 crores to 
Ti'J eroi'cs —a rise of cibout Rs 30 crores to 
Rs. 40 croies. a performance once again 
short of om needs. If this is our perfor¬ 
mance in the first two years, the gap to be 
eoveied in the remaining three years to 
achieve the target of Rs. 3.700 crores grow.s 
lai'ger and ridatively more difficult to make 
gfiod 

The Field: 

Our inability to make a greater head¬ 
way in the field of exports seems to be 
due partly to the difficulties encountered 
by all underdeveloped countries and partly 
to specific factors associated with some of 
the commodities we export. Even though 
India IS industrialised to a certain extent 
and VO aie diversifying the range of in- 
(lu'.trv vny rapidly our exports mainly con¬ 
sist of primary commodities like tea, ores, 
law cotton, tobacco or simple products like 
jute-textilcs, cotton textiles, leather manu¬ 
factures. oils and oilcake, etc. Our most im- 
oortant customers are Western Europe, 
U S.A and Canada. Eastern Europe and to 
a small extent the ECAFE countries and 
countrie.s in Africa If Japan is excluded 
from the ECAFE countries, the share of 
expoi ts to others becomes even smaller. 

There are ce:tain difficulties in the 
way ot increasing our exports. Some of 
these ilem.-> tend to be high cost goods 
because of the present volume of produc¬ 
tion flue In our late industrialisation. 

Our export prospects are not bright, 
and we can realise our targets only by 
haid woi'k Incentives concession subsidies, 
etc. liave a role in the immediate short run 
but the long run answer to greater exports 
are cfTicicncv and selective check and res¬ 
traint on domestic consumption. We must 
positively give up the idea that exports re¬ 
sult because goods are not required at home, 
and harden ourselves to the reality thaf 
the\ are a first chagge on our resources. 


Heed No Rumour 
Spread No Rumour 




LADAKH: Land And Its People 

BY DR. K. GOPALACHARI 


Cover! Chinese oggression in Ladakh 
began in 1956-57 when they constructed a 
JOO-mile stietch of the Sirikiang-Tibel 
liighway across the Soda Plains. Aksai Chin 
and Lingzitang areas in eastern Ladakh. 

Between September 1957 and Novem- 
licr 1959 ttie Chinese established isolated 
post.s in areas 16 to 40 miles west ol the 
load, and by Septembei 8, 1962, they had 
pushed another 60 miles west and linked 
ihe area to the highway by three loads. 

By the massive attacks they mounted 
on October 20, 1962, the enemy occupied 
another 2,,500 sq. miles ol Indian territory 
iurther west, thus bringing them to (and 
in ])lace.s beyond) the line they have claim¬ 
ed as the "traditional and customary boun¬ 
dary' between India and China and giving 
ihem in all, 14,500 sq miies ol Indian tei- 
iitoiv 

5’he Ladakh 'Wazaiat' oi Distiict of 
'he .State ol Jammu and Kashmir consists 
I'l the thiee Tchsils of Ladakh, Kargil and 
Skaidii Of these, the Ladakh Tehsil with 
Its 15 "ilaqas" llO villages and a population 
'll 25 (100 IS the largest and easicinmost with 
• in area ol 2G.000 miles out ol the D'st'iei 
.oea of 44,000 sq. miles 

Desolate Area 

O’he area claiiTjcd b> the Chme.^e lies 
''■'holly in the eastern pail of the Ladakh 
I'ehsii and except for the village of Dam- 
eiiok, It IS uninhabited and comprises from 
noith to south, the Soda Plains, Aksai Chin 
O) While Deseit, Lmgzitang and the great- 
ei part ol the Chang Chenmo valley, Fui- 
ther .south u is a thin ribbon ol terriloiy 
stretching 2 to 16 miles west of the Indian 
alignment. 

l.adakh oi 'La-dwags' is also known as 
‘Maryul’ or Red or Low Land, and, as 
Khu-chun-pa' or the Snowlarid. Hieun 
Tsang’s ‘Ma-la-pho’ is the exact Iranscni^t 
ol ‘Marpo-yul’ or Mav-yul.’ 

The most striking feature in the phv- 
'’leal aspect ol the country is the parallelism 
"1 Its mountain langes which run across it 
■oiiTi south-east to north-west. These ran- 
gt-s aif, from west to east, the Main Hima- 
Range, the Zaskar Range, the Ladakh 
p^uge. the Mustagh Range and the Kuen 
‘-'tin Range. 

The general direction of these mount¬ 


ain chains determines the courses of the 
rivei s 

The principal valley is that of the 
Indus which runs through the entire length 
of the count! y fiom south-east to north¬ 
west. Into it a number of smaller valleys 
open forming the basins of the tributaries 
of the Indus, the chief of which are the 
Saskar and the Shyok, the latter with 
its tnbutai les. the Nubi a and-the Chang 
Chenmo 

In the eastern pail of the Ladakh Teh- 
sil theie aie numerous land-locked lakes 
int ) which numerous small streams empty 
theniselvcs Thc.se lakes, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Sarigh Jilganang Lake, are salty. 

Thc' principal lakes irom north to south 
aie the Aintogai Lake, the Sarigh Jilgan- 
ang Lake, the Spanggur Lake, the Pangong 
Lake and the Tso Moran. Of these the 
Pa'iv/un: Lake is the largest, 40 miles long 
and 3 to 4 miles v.'ide with a maximum 
dupth '>1 150 feet 

j'iie Spanggui oi Bittei Lake, lying 5 
inile.s .soiuii, IS 16 miles in length and 3 
miles in width Its waters are extremely 
b llm biU tliere aic traces of its having 
unc( a tiesh water lake 

Aksai Chin Region: 

Lmgzitang and Aksai Chin aie bairen 
logions with a geneial elevation ol 17,000 
to 18,000 ft. The Plains are undulating and 
thc hills low. The region beais traces of 
having been the bed of a large lake and at 
inesent coriiains two large lakes (one of 
winch is the Amtogar Lake) covering about 
16 and 60 sq miles respectively in July 
and a much larger area in April and May 
when the snow melts. Days are marked 
by hurricane winds and nights by stillness 
ol the an. 

The Chang Chenmo 'Valley is, in con¬ 
trast, the great autumn grazing ground for 
flocks from the Indian villages of Lukung, 
Phobrang and Tanktse. 

The climate of Ladakh is, in general, 
binning heat during day and piercing cold 
at night Everything is parched by the 
(•.vtremc oijness of air. Rainfall is very 
scanty but snow falls oftener arid some¬ 
times ver.v heavilw 

The climate is, however favourable to 
animal life. Wild asses, antelopes, vaks, 
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and othei kinds of wild sheep are 
found up to an altitude 17,000 ft; and bet- 
w-ecn 17,000 and 19,000 ft. there aie mar¬ 
mots and Alpine hares 

Ladakh's population consists of Cham- 
pas Ladakhis, Baltis and Dards from Gil- 
git They arc except for a sprinkling of 
Muslims, Buddhists and in almost every 
village thete is a monasterv. Polyandry 
used to be (piite common. 

Aiinosl all villagers are engaged in 
agriculture and arc usually their own arti¬ 
sans. Men and women ('iiliven thi'ii work 
with songs 

Then food usualh consists of bailee 
made into a broth or a sort of dough eaten 
with buttern ilk Thev drink laige quanti¬ 
ties ol Chang oi light beer made of “giram" 

Mim weai thick woollen cloaks. Then 
head-dies.s is eitliei a quilted skull-cap oi 
a sheep-skin cap, with a large flap behind 
to piolect the neck and ears. Their boots 
aie o( felt witli .sok's ol sheep-skin and are 
usuaily oinamented v\'ilh small bits of co¬ 
lon led cloth. 

WoiiK'n wcai black woollen .pickets 
with largi' sti pil'd woollen petticoats of 
many colmus icaching below the mid-leg 
Over all. a sheep-skin is worn with the 
woo] inside si'cmed in front hy a large iron 
or biass needle. 

At liist. LadaKli was an indejiendcnt 
kingdom coiiipi ising a huge pait ot western 
Tibet, but low aids liie end ot the 10th cen¬ 
tury a iamily partition divi'-tcd of most of 
its Tibi'tan pos.se.ssions 

Kaily in lh(' J7tii (vntu!\’ Ladakfi be¬ 
came a St lung Stale, in KiifJ u became a 
part oJ the Mughal Fanpne 

Between Ili0i-o3 a mixed lorce ol Mon¬ 
gols and Tibetans inwided Ladakh. This 
foiee was diiyen out by the Ladakhis with 
the a.ssistance ol the Mughal Governoi oi 
Kashmir and tlu- hostilities terminated by 
a treat.v in lor>4. Between lO.'M and 184(1 
Ladakh was conquered by Gulab Singh o 
Janmui then a leudaioi.x’ ot trie Sikhs In 
1841 '/.oiaw.n Singh, a geneial of Gulab 
Singh. in\aded western Tibet lie was 
defeated’ and kilieil bin when the Tibe¬ 
tans. witJi the aid of Chinese troops, ad¬ 
vanced to Leh. thev were in turn, driven 
back. A pea«* treats was signed in 1842 


by Kashmir and Ladakh on the one hand 
and Tibet and China on the other. 

In 1846 Kashmir came under the suzei- 
ainty of the British, who divested Ladakh 
of Spiti and Lahaul. 

The Indian alignment of the boundar.v 
of Ladakh with Tibet and Sinkiang is a 
traditional and customary one, well knowm 
arid accepted by both sides for centuries. 

As tli(> areas right up to the line hav* 
been administered by the Indian authorities 
legulaily and surveyed, we have a precise, 
accuralc and detailed knowledge of the- 
boundary and can therefore describe it in 
detail fiom point to point. 

Karakoram Pass 

The boundary thioughout lies along a 
'nci.|C)i watei'shed represented by the Aghil. 
t^ai a Tagh. Kuen Lun and other ranges 
To proceed from west to east, the boundai'y 
marches along the Aghil Range on whicn 
lie the Aghil, and the Shaksgam passes to 
the Karakoram Pass. This is the watei- 
shed between the Shyok belonging to the 
Indus .system in India and the Yarkand in 
vSinkiang. It thence ascends the main 
Kuen Lun mountains which separate the 
Vuring Qash basin from that oi the lakes 
111 Aksai Chin. 

On leaving the Kuen Lun mountains 
il de.seeiids in a south-w'esterly direction to 
the Lanak Pass along the water line sepa- 
lating the basins of the Amtogar and the 
Sarigh Jilganang lakes in India from tho.se 
ol the lakes in Tibet. 

South of the Lanak Pass the boundary 
lies along the watershed between the 
Chang Chenmo and the Chumensang in 
India and the streams flowing into the 
Dyap Tso in Tibet. 

Thence it skirts the western extremity 
ol the eastern half of Pangong Lake, cuts, 
ncross the eastern part of the Spanggui 
Lake, follows the northern and eastern 
wateished of the Indus, crosses the Indus 
about 5 miles south-east of Damchok and 
following the Watershed between the 
Hanle river and the tributaries of the Sut- 
le.) river turns westward to reach the Gya 
Peak which forms the trijunction ol 
Ladakh. Punjab and Tibet at latitude XI 
degree 32 minutes N. and latitude 73 degree 
28 minutes East. 
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Belore the turn of the last century, a 
yniiig, weii-uuili, saiiron ciaU yogi set up 
u vtadiiue cencre lu iNew roiiv lu preucu 
liiiiau religion, pniiosopny aiiu culture to 
me iiewiy-airiuent American people. 

iiiii. was a Oolu move at a time when 
Uie uimeu otates was oeing duDoea py 
me less lortunate countries as a niateriai- 
louc wasieianu, wnere people were busy 
piuijg up perswual lortuues in ine wake oi 
dll iiiuusuial explosion, completely oblivi¬ 
ous oi tneir spiruual aspirations and du¬ 
ties. 

But this delusive, though common, 
image ol iytli ceiituiy America tailed to 
Jeiei the yogi who had unbounded taith iii 
man, iiis Uasic goodness, his abiaing spiri¬ 
tuality. 

ihat i'ogi was V ivekaiianda, the foun¬ 
der Oi the world-wide Kamakrisnna move- 
menl, tht lirst iiidian amoassador to tne 
vVest with a spiritual message, the mes¬ 
sage ol peace, love and universal orother- 
iioud ol man. 

bwami ViveKananda had gone 'tp the 
U.S. to attend tiie Barliameni ot iteligions 
Held 111 Chicago m 1893. He was a tre¬ 
mendous success at that congregation of 
learned phiiosopheis from all parts of the 
wutld. Americans wailed for hours to hear 
him. They cheered wildly when he plead¬ 
ed ior co-existence ol dilierent religions on 
the same soil, saying: 

"Bui if any one here hopes that this 
uiniy will come by the triumph of any 
one ol tae religions and the destruction ol 
the others, to mm i say: ‘Brother, yours 
IS an impossible nope.’ L>o 1 wish that the 
Christian would become Hindu? God for¬ 
bid; . .Do 1 wish that the Hindu or the Bud¬ 
dhist to become a Christian'.' But each 
inusl assimilate the spirit of the others and 
yet preserve his individuailly and grow 
according to his own law of growth.” 

After the Parliament of Religions, he 
spent' two years in the U.S., travelling, lec- 
tuiing, stirring his audiences with his pro¬ 
found presentation of a religious way of 
hie that transcended sectarian differences 
and dogmatism. 

In his speeches, besides presenting the 
Vedantic philosophy, Vivekananda invari¬ 
ably referred to India’s extreme poverty 
pleaded for help to raise the living 




v^herever he went, Vivekah 
aroused tne people wiin nis powerful 
soiiaiity, ms suoiime eloquence and c, 
eieciicisrn and umveisaiity of ms messa; 

He stimulated both emnusiasm and air 
gomsm. 

commenting on the wide acclaim 
oy Vivexananua during his U.b. visit, 
inomas vv. bimons, a lormer u.b. Con3w7i 
General oi Madras, receriuy described 
saint as a truly great man and said: 

‘ All classes and types oi men caia^|!^| 
under tne magic of ms pieseiice and wordsi, '* 
and leit iney nad bi'usned tneir sleeves’' 
against greatness. 

Josepn Campbell, Proiessur of English j 
at baran Dawrcnce College, willing in the?^ 
ISISW yoitic HltKALD iiUHUlNiS a lew . 
years ago, called Vivekananda a "preiucte ,J; 
to tne modern moment , and said: 

"Vivekanandas vivid appearance 
the Parliament of Religions m Chicago^' 
beplember 11, 1893, niaiKed uu epoch in, 
tne opening or the mudein mind to human* 
ity as a unique species wiin a -iiigle des- i 
tiny, r'or this brilliant young yogi, oi'i 
heroic stature, had come nut oi"/ to leach-{ 
but to learn. 

“ ‘The end of all religions, he taughtii'? 
‘is the realizing of God m tne s ul.’ 
he learned and saw in Ament a tilled his;. 
heart with a great will to rescue the stary*?}, 
ing masses or India through piactical ao#;v 
tion. He returned to teacn service to thQ/; 
poor as a form of worship—and this teachr;:;.i 
ing became, within 30 years, llie inspira-'' 
tion of Gandhi.” 

Vivekananda paid three visits to liM ; 
U.S. His first visit was a veritable saga, at ! 
once touching and dramatic. Koinain Rol-. 
land called it “an astonishing adventure”.;, 
The saint left India with borrowed money, , 
ran out of his meagre funds immediatelyt' 
on arrival in the U.b., spent a night in an:, 
empty box at a railway station, begged for ; 
food from door to door and was eventually 
rescued by a gracious lady, Mrs. G. W. 
Hale, ail the members of whose family^^ 
later became his disciples. 

What was the reason for Vivekanan4?k’il i; 
amazing success in the U.S., a countxyv- 
largely ignorant of his philosophy aim i 
occasionally hostile to his unfaniiliar axuip 
unorthodox views? ^ 


His personality? Yes. But an 
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^Important factor was the American people’s 
fWtraditional respect for freedom of worship 
‘and their basic interest in matters of the 
;spirit. Their material prosperity, as was 
’Erroneously believed, was not at war with 
iljiieir spiritual aspirations. 

;; Under the skin-deep crust of American 
materialism, there was a strong spiritual 
^'Snd intellectual ferment. Various forces 
. were at work: An idealistic revulsion 
against the evil ellects of industrialism, and 
a continuation of America’s perennial 
search for spiritual values. 


comes with a timely message, not seeking 
converts but working for a deeper re¬ 
assessment of the divine-human equation. 

Presently, all the Vedantic centies of 
the U.S. are busy in a year-long series of 
observances commemorating the 100th 
birth anniversary celebrations of their 
illustrious founder. The programme in¬ 
cludes devotional services, lectures, discus¬ 
sions and banquets. 


SOME REMINISCENCES ABOUT INDIA 


Americans were taking increasing in¬ 
terest in cornpaialive religions and there 
was a steady growth in scholarly activity 
in Sanskrit and related subjects. 

Thus, when Vivekaiiaiida arrived in 
, the U.S., there was at least an elite public 
with some knowledge of India and her 
religions. His visit gave a lillip to that 
knowledge, and evoked widespread inter¬ 
est in the spirit and problems of India. 

The Americans considerable interest 
in -Vivekaiianda and his Vedantic move¬ 
ment IS not surprising since it was the 
U.S. whicli oilerod the hist world platform 
for the Swami's gospel of universal love 
and service to mankind. His name still 
evokes gieat levcivnce among his follow¬ 
ers all ovei the U.S. A bronze statue show¬ 
ing Vivekaiianda in deep meditation adorns 
the Vedantic Centre’s headquarters in 
Hollyw'ood. 

The Vedantic movement in the U.S. 
has been growing stronger ever since the 
establishment of the first Vedantic Centre 
in New York m 1894. Presently, there aie 
nearly a dozen such centres in different 
parts of the U.S. Among the more active 
and inlluential is the Hollywood Centre 
which IS known as the Vedantic Society of 
Southern Caliluniia. 

The uciivilies at the.se centres consist 
of Sunday lectures and at least one evening 
class for the public,, and a special weekly 
class for the members. The lectuics, usu¬ 
ally on Indian scriptures and culture, have 
helped in correcting many distorted views 
about Indian religion and philosophy. 

These centres have different ideals 
before 'them than those of their Indian 
counteiTiarts which are generally engaged 
In soci^ service. In the U.S., Vedanta 
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the recess and I was allowed to return. I 
continued to raise the question of the im¬ 
prisonments. Arrests were occurring be¬ 
cause Indians were wearing “Gandhi caps”. 
1 took one into the House to illustrate the 
point of my protest. 

“Put it on!’’ shouted some Tories, 1 
did so, amidst a storm of boos and clieers. 

I remember this incident with plea¬ 
sure. am glad I had the honour of wear¬ 
ing the cap in the British Parliament. 

In World War II I was one of the tew 
Englishmen to back the attitude of the Na¬ 
tional Congress when it decided not to sup¬ 
port Britain unless India's right to demo¬ 
cratic independence was recognized 1 was 
chairman of the Indian Freedom Commit¬ 
tee: James Maxton, Reginald Reynolds and 
Ethel Mannin were members. 

We used to meet with a giuup oi 
Indians in a basement in Soho whicli they 
called Swaraj House. One of them waa 
Surssh Vaidya, a journalist who w'as on 
the staff of the American journals. Time 
and Life. He made history in England by 
refusing to serve in the Army so long as 
India was denied freedom. He was court 
martialled and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. Then he came before the 
Conscientious Objectors’ Tribunal and I re¬ 
presented him. I have always legarded 
the decision of that Tribunal to exempt 
him as a supreme example of British tole¬ 
rance. 

The war ended, India gained her inde¬ 
pendence. Since then I have remembered 
mostly that I am a grandson of Africa. But 
India was my mother, and my first love. 



aLltEltACY—A WORLD PRdItLeM 

B| lORDON BEHB „ 

In some countries it is illegal to be ber of countries provide courses by fllms.>\J 
illiterate. In others, all men doing mili- The report also highlights the fact thati,J 
tary service are required to learn to read television is gradually being introduced in' ^ 
and write. A law in Belgium extends com- experimental teaching, for example, in. - ^ 
pulsory literacy to prisoners in State peni- Cuba, Italy, Mexico, the United Arab Re- 
tentiaries, while a large number of coun- public and the United States. 
tries, without going so far as to invoke the In multilingual countries—more than 


law, have literacy programmes for special 
groups .including immigrants, deep-sea 
fishermen, and families isolated in remote 

locations. 

These are among the facts revealed in 
replies to a questionnaire sent out to Mem¬ 
ber States by Unesco as part of its World 
Campaign for Universal Literacy. Sixty- 
seven countries replied, of which only 
eleven reported that illiteracy no longer 
constituted a problem because the number 
of illiterates has been reduced to the bar¬ 
est minimum (Australia, Byelorussia. Fin¬ 
land, Federal Germany, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Ruma¬ 
nia, Ukraine, USSR.). 

The other countries renlying to the 
questionnaire reported illiteracy rates 
ranging from three or four per cent of the 
total population to a staggering 85 and 90 
per cent. 

Ecuador, Indonesia and Turkey have 
legi.slation making it compulsory for all 
citizens to become literate. Egypt. Greece, 
Haiti, Hungary, Mexico and Viet-Nam have 
literacy education laws; and half a dozen 
countries reported laws affecting literacy 
in one way or another. 

Most countries, however, rely on the 
incentive system to get their adult illiter¬ 
ates to attend classes. Some offer material 
rewards for attendance and nroficiency. 
ranging from badges and trophies to hou.se- 
hold gadgets, agricultural equipment and 
garden seed. But the most powerful in¬ 
centives, as .many governments note, come 
from the people themselves. Prospects of 
a better fob, higher pay, keeping up with 
their children who are attending primary 
school, or the desire to be able to write 
letters to family and friends, and the plea¬ 
sure coming from the knowledge that they 
now can read and write when thev want 
these were listed among reason 
which bring adults into the classroom. 

The ‘primer’ is still the mainstay of 
literacy teaching, but thirteen countries? 
reported that they also use radio to broad¬ 
cast literacy courses, and the same num- 


half of those answering the questionnaire— ft 
language poses an additional problem. ' 
Whenever possible, the mother tongue is 
used as the vehicle of instruction, but itl£ 
some cases, as in Ghana, Indonesia and the j 
Sudan, there are so many local languages V’ 
that it is impossible to provide courses in. 
all of them. In India, however, where 
there are large groups of people speaking 
each of the major tongues, “languages are 
^ot a difficulty ”. But the Philippines re¬ 
ported that “the eight major languages 
and eighty-four dialects of the an'hipelago* 
make the production of materials compli- ■ 
cated’’, while in Iran, too, the development 
of literacy primers is retarded by the multi¬ 
plicity of languages—Peisian, Turkish, 
Arabic. Armenian and Kurdish as well as 
several dialects 

In such cases, a choice has to be made 
as to which language or languages should 
be u.sed for teiuhing and at what point to 
transfer to a lingua franca or official lan¬ 
guage. Nigeria, where Engli.sh is the oflfi- \ 
cial language, is a case in point. In Lagos, 
the Federal capital, courses are given in 
Yoruba, Hausa and English In Eastern ■ 
Nigeria, they are given in Ibo and Efik; in 
the northern part of the country, they are 
conducted in 23 languages, and the west¬ 
ern part, in 10, English is introduced later, 
but only after people can read their mother 
tongue. 

A problem recognized bv most coun¬ 
tries is keeping people literate once they 
have mastered the basic fundamentals of 
reading and writing Many countries pro¬ 
duce special follow-up reading material 
for new literates—including textbooks, il¬ 
lustrated booklets, posters, “wall news¬ 
papers” and illustrated periodicals—and 
supplement this with opportunities |or 
group study Some continuation courses 
feature civics, languages, general educa¬ 
tion or other forms of cultural activity. 
Clubs, centres and museums provide ac¬ 
commodation for this work but tfie most , 
widelv-used form of service is that offered 
by libraries. 

(Continued on page 325) ; 



Robert Frost ■ A Tribute 

By AMRITA PRITAM 


Poets and philosophers are nature’s 
gifts to the world. But it’s a pity that 
these gifts are essentially transient, short- 
: lived. The only consolation is that the 

f 'ifts they bequeath to the people live a 
ittle longer. 

And, the gifts left behind by Robert 
Frost, in the form of his poems, are destin¬ 
ed to live for centuries, for ever. 

His pen always explored those, virgin 
vi.stas of the human mind where there 
were nn tracks, no footprints, which were 
untreaded, untraversed 

Tn this ereat American poet, there was 
a rare combination of a thinker’s person- 
alit'r a port’s imaginaiion and a states¬ 
man’s nndnrslanding. It was this force 
which snoke when he said, “Originality and 
initiative is what 1 ask for mv country.’’ 

Another rarity in him was that his life 
and his nneti'y never interfered with each 
other The poet and the man, retaining 
their individual identity, created a strong 
force, a deep insight It was with this in¬ 
sight that h*^ observed: 

The groundwork of all faith is human 

woe— 

There’s nothing but iniustice to be 

had. 

No choice is left a poet, you might 

add. 

But how to take the curse, tragic or 

comic. 

And it is with the same deep force 
that he smiles at the man’s flickering 
faiths: 

. . . .Whv abandon a belief 
Merely because it ceases to be true. 
Cling to it long enough, and not a 

doubt 

Tt wmII turn true again, for so it goes. 
Most of the change we think we see 

in life 

Is due to truths being in and out of 

favour 

He wandered and searched deep into 
the wilderness of human minds but he al- 
W'ays clung to the faith that “the poetry 
can gnd must be words that have become 
deeds.’’ 

According to Frost, a good poem 
“shoulrf be something that begins with 
delight and ends in wisdom.” A poet in 
his view should be deenlv engaged at the 
verv centre of human affairs. 


Robert Lee Frost was born in San 
Francisco on March 26, 1874. His father, 
a newspaper editor, died when Frost was 
only eleven. Later his mother took him 
to Massachusetts, but the new faces and 
new people saddened his heart. It was 
this sadness that put him to writing poetry. 
For his living he worked in factories, rais¬ 
ed chickens, taught at school and worked 
as a newspaper correspondent According 
to his grandfather he was very obstinate, 
self reliant and adventurist, one who would 
ruin his life for nothing. 

The first volume of his poems had six 
poems and was “published” in two copies, 
one for his fiancee and one for his ovm self 
At the age of 20 he married Elinor Miriam 
White, who died 48 years later, in 1938, 
after bearing him five children. 

For many years Frost did not get much 
recognition as a noet The poems he sent 
for publication invariably came back. But 
he was not discouraged. Defeats from and 
victories over life had become a habit v/ith 
him. He continuou.sly gambled vnth life. 
Finally he out his pen on stake. Leaving 
hie countrv. he went awav to England, in 
1912, where he me1 other poets The genius 
in him came to be recognized The first 
collection of his poems, “A Boy’.^ Will,” 
was publi.shed in 1913, 

After three vears he returned tn the 
United States People now crnv.'ded round 
him with esteem and affection. Invita¬ 
tions, honours and awards started pour¬ 
ing in. But. iust as defeats from life did 
not discourage him, fame could not spoil 
the man or the poet in him. 

Mark Van Doren orice said of Robert 
Frost that he found him a mixture of the 
simple and the complex, a man who simul¬ 
taneously gave and wn'thdrew him.self; one 
who could hide behind the very charm of 
his openness. 

And, I am tempted to endorse him. 
Perhaps this was the .secret of his contain¬ 
ed feelings and insight. 

By combining the ordinary and the 
extraordinary the image of man that he 
formed was described by him thus: 

Talk with crowds and keep virtue 
Walk with kings but don’t lose the 

common touch. 

On January 20, 1961, when Frost gave 
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a poet’s blessings to President Kennedy at 
his inauguration, he summed up in these 
few words the entire political strife that 
the American people had undergone. He 
said: 

Something we were withholding made 

us weak 

Until we found out that it was our¬ 
selves 

We were withholding from our land 

of living, 

And forthwith found salvation in 

surrender. 

Frost had no faith in a forced inspira¬ 
tion. Therefore, he never wrote a poem 
for any special occasion. He believed that 
s ooein “may not be worried into being.’’ 
When he came at the invitation of Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy he recited a poem which he 
had written thirty years ago. However, 
greatly moved by the event, he wrote a 
new poem, revised it, and sent it to Pre.si- 
dent Kennedy with these words: “A mend¬ 
ed copy, and now let us mend our ways.” 

With this deep understanding he was 
able to put forth the deepest thoughts in 
simple words. He said: 

Grant me intention, purpose and 

design 

That is near enough for me to be 

Divine 

And, again; 

Forgive O Lord my little jokes on 

thee 

And I will forgive thy great big one 

on me 

On his 75th birthday, the United 
States Senate broke new grounds when it 
mterrupted its political business to agree, 
unanimously, to a citation, in honour of 
Frost. The citation said: “His poetry has 
given the American people a long series of 
stories and lyrics which are enjoyed, re¬ 
peated and thought about by people of all 
ages and callings. . .His poems have help¬ 
ed to guide American thought with wis¬ 
dom and humor setting forth to our minds 
a reliable representation of ourselves and 
of all men.” 

Robert Frost was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize, one of America’s highest literary 
honours, four times, 

A keen reader would easily observe 
that “the darkness in his poems is as pro¬ 
found as the light in them is long. They 
are terrible because they are from life, at 
a depth into which one cannot look un¬ 
shaken.” 
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A critic has described Frost thus: 
“Robert Frost is a poet who can be under¬ 
stood anywhere by readers versed in mat¬ 
ters more ancient and universal than the 
customs of one country; whatever that 
country is. Fiost’s country is the realm of 
human sense: of experience, of imagina¬ 
tion, and of thought. His poems start at 
home, as all good poems do, but they end 
up everywhere, as only the best poems do. 
This is partly because his wisdom is native 
to him, and could not have been suppress¬ 
ed by any circumstance; it is partly, too,, 
because his education included a solid 
grounding in those ideas—Greek, Herbrew, 
modern European, and Oriental—which 
make for well-built art at any time ” 

Frost’s poems are the work of a man 
who has never stopped exploiting himself 
and exploring the world. He trusts his 
own doubts, his own certainties, his ov/n 
experiments. 

With this great thirst for life, he drank, 
sip by sip. the vastest and biltermost expe¬ 
riences of life, absorbed them into his 
blood, and then shared them with millions 
of people by honestly putting them down 
in words. 

Robert Frost lived for mere eighty 
years; but his poetry will live for ever. 


ILLITERACY—A WORLD PROBLEM 

(Continued front page 323) 

Among the obstacles to literacy cam¬ 
paigns, lack of staff and adequate admin¬ 
istrative structure, lack of funds and of 
motivation on the part of the prospective 
pupils were mentioned in replies How¬ 
ever, in spite of the tremendous difficulties 
entailed, literacy campaigns form part of 
the broad plans for social and community 
development in 75 per cent of the coun¬ 
tries reporting, while India, Afghanistan 
and Indonesia h^^ve included literacy edu¬ 
cation in their National Development Pro¬ 
grammes. And all but four of the coun¬ 
tries replying to the questionnaire'stated 
that they have specific plans for future 
work in liteacry education. 

The latest available statistics (publish¬ 
ed by Unesco in 1957) estimated that there 
are 700 million adult illiterates in the 
world—two people out of every five Help¬ 
ing these people on the road to education 
is one of the most vital tasks of to-day. 



international Year Of The Quiet Sun 

By m EWIN6 


Scientists around the world are again 
co-operating in an intensive look at the 
sun and the effects of its radiations on 
earth and surrounding space. This effort 
will be during the time when the sun is 
at low point in its 11-year cycle of activity. 

Using a name that sounds like a Chi¬ 
nese New Year—the International Year of 
the Quiet Sun—scientists around the world 
are preparing to give the sun the second 
most thorough going-over in its five-bil- 
lion-year history. 

The effort is a twin brother of the 
International Geophysical Year, or IGY, 
which actually lasted 18 months, beginning 
July 1, 1957. The coming programme, 
however, is aimed at .studying the sun and 
its effects on the “space ship” earth during 
a low point in the sun’s 11-year cycle of 
activity. 

Most people take the sun for granted 
Actually it is the nearest star, stoked by 
reactions the same as those of the hydrogen 
bomb and by other nuclear fusions 

The sun’s vast outpo\iring of radiation 
is the source of all life on earth, from liny 
plant and animal fossils that died millions 
of years ago and now form coal and oil 
deposits to the most complex of earthly 
creatures—man. ' 

High activity 

The amount of some of the sun’s radi¬ 
ation is remarkablv constant—visible light 
and infra red, for instance However, at 
certain times, other kinds of radiation, such 
as X-rays and radio waves, are much more 
intense than at others. 

Sunspots, whirling centres of hot gas 
cooler than the rest of the sun, have been 
used by scientists for about a hundred 
years as an index to the sun’s activity. 
Tbis activity varies from high to low and 
back to high again in a period of about 11 
3 rears. ^ The reasons for the cycle are not 
known.’ 

During a period of high activity, the 
sun’s surface is never free from sunspots. 
However, at the time of sunspot minimum, 
days or even weeks may go by when the 
sun’s face is entirely unspotted. 

Whdn sunspot activity is low. the sun 
is said to be quiet. Hence the name. In¬ 
ternational Year of the Quiet Sun. or 


IQSY, in which scientists from 36 nations 
will participate. (The initials have been 
reversed to make “IQSY” easier to oro- 
nounce and also to be more related to IGY, 
or International Geophysical Year)'. 

The new international programme was 
planned for a time of sunspot minimum 
because the eruptions of sunspots and other 
activities of the sun are then usually so 
far apart in time that their effects on earth 
and its atmosphere cannot be mistaken. 
This was not often the case during IGY, 
which was scheduled for sunspot maximum, 
-and hit the mark by being held during the 
most active sunspot period recorded. 

Some of the IQSY studies planned can 
be made only at the time of a quiet sun. 

One of the effects of the sun’s outbursts 
on earth is deterioration or blackouts of 
radio communications, resulting from dis¬ 
turbance in the earth’s ionosphere cau.sed 
by the solar radiation. The undisturbed 
ionosphere serves as the earth’s radio 
reflecting roof, allowing worldwide com¬ 
munications by shortwave radio. 

The radio disturbances are often fol¬ 
lowed by magnetic storms, in which the 
earth’s magnetic field becomes very unset¬ 
tled. Compa.ss needles point erratically, 
and sometimes induced earth currents of 
electricity interfere with telegraph and 
telephone communications by wire 

At siich times also the brilliant dis¬ 
plays of auroras are seen in two zones 
several hundred miles awav from each 
pole. As in IGY, all .sky cameras will be 
u.sed from these zones to take pictures of 
auroras. Volunteers will also .send in their 
observations, for often the lack of an aurora 
can be as important as the presence of one 

During IGY, scientists around the 
world looked visually for the flares asso¬ 
ciated with sunspots. Several of these 

events were outstanding, and the patrol 
network that spotted them will be continu¬ 
ed during IQSY, although flares are then 
expected to be rare and less intense. 

Other effects of solar flare-ups are a 
“rain” of particles, the ejection of huge 
mas.ses of solar plasma, or gas, that enve¬ 
lop the earth and beyond, and a change in 
the cosmic rays coming from galactic 
space. Solar outbursts will also be look¬ 
ed for, using radio waves and satellites. 
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One possibility of great interest will 
be the prediction of times of a very quiet 
sun within the total IQSY peiiod, which is 
scheduled to last two years from January 
1, 1964. 

Some solar-teirestrial events take place 
directly, but there are others that are more 
indirect. Where and how the solar parti¬ 
cles are trapped—^near the sun or near the 
earth, for instance—is one of the problems 
to be studied during IQSY. 

Discovery of the Van Allen region of 
charged particles in a great belt around 
the earth was one of the first results of 
U.S. satellite launchings. The radiation in 
the Van Allen belt could prove to be an 
e.xtreme hazard to space travellers. 

The earths atmosphere from 5U to 180 
or so miles is greatly influenced by solar 
ultraviolet and X-ray radiation. This input 
cil solar energy results in the ionosphere, 
used for iiTtercontineiital communications 
by radio. 

'I'lie atmosphero some 15 to 35 miles 
above ihe earth’s surface will be regularly 
probed using small rockets fiom which aki- 
nnnium or other metallic toil, called con- 
tetti, IS ejected. Agencies of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force are co-operating with 
tlie Weather Bureau in this programme. 

The t>zuiie content of the atmosphere 
ill this legion will also be determined, 
paiily from satellites having instruments 
scanning earthward instead of spaceward. 

All these programmes and many more 
are aimed at giving man a better under- 
ilanding of the earth and surrounding 
space. 

No matter how remote the site where 
JGV scientists are working, from the An¬ 
tarctic outposts to the Pacific islands, an 
elaborate and far-reaching communications 
network has been set up so that special 
experiments at designated times can be 
conducted simultaneously. 

These experiments are planned not 
only for scheduled “world days,” but at 
tunes of special alerts, as when solar flares 
have been spotted. 

The warnings will be broadcast by the 
National Bureau of Standards World Warn¬ 
ing Agency at Fort Belvoir,,Va. They are 
f on planet-wide observations 

pi the sun’s surface and on soundings of 

the ionosphere. 


Chairman of the international plan-' 
ning committee for IQSY is Prof. J. G. 
Beynon, head of the physics department at 
the University College of Wales. Plan¬ 
ning for the U.S. programme for IQSY is 
handled by a special panel set up by the 
National Academy of Sciences. Dr. M. A. 
Pomerantz of Franklin Institute’s Bartol 
Research Foundation, Swarthmore, Pa., ia 
chairman of the panel. 

The established programmes of such 
agencies as the National Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards, Weather Bureau, National Aeronau¬ 
tics and Space x^dinimstralion and the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and many 
others are considered in the planning. ^ 
Fourth Quest 

IQSY is tlie fourth international pro¬ 
gramme aimed at a better understanding 
of the earth, its seas and atmosphere. 

The first was m 1882, when 11 nations 
.lent expeditions to the Article for 13 
mouths. The observations of weather, 
auroras and sudden, strong changes in 
earth s magnetic held taken during that 
period pjovided a treasure store of Arctic 
knowledge. 

Exactly 50 years after the first polar 
quesn, 20 nations joined in a-new Polar 
Year, again with main emphasis on Arctic 
studies. This time there were more sta¬ 
tions, more observations, much improved 
instrumentation. One new programme was 
exploration ol the Article ionosphere. 

The IGY progiamme of 1957-58 was 
supported oflicialJy by 58 nations, unoffici¬ 
ally by another 12. ft was such a success¬ 
ful venture that it really did not end as 
scheduled but was replaced by a pro- 
gi amme called International Geophysical 
Co-operation—1959. 

As m tli'ise pievious international pro¬ 
grammes, studies made during IQSY are 
expected to reveal many fascinating new 
facts about the oartli as well as disclose 
many new problems lor further research. 


Register for 
Blood Donation 
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Q. The fundamental difference bet¬ 
ween (iandhiji and Marx lies only in their 
different approaches towards life and the 
universe, (bniment. 

iVna. lue appiuach ol (jaudhiji Lovvaids 
lilu diui me uiijverse is aineieiu noi oiiiy 
liuiii mai el Maix uui aise iiuiii inai or 
me pi eiaguiiisis ui eapiiai/siii and inaus- 
tnalibiii. liuwevei, me uiueienee Ueiweeii 
^lie way ui luuKiiig ai iile and me universe 
ui uaiiuiiiji and inai ol Marx and several 
omeis appeals up lu a eeiiain siuge lo De 
so iiiin,ii amve loi piaelicai purposes as lo 
luaive one leel uiuL ine duieienee is as 
beluien liaii a uozen and six. Tins is the 
reason lui appaient sinuiarilies in me od- 
jeeuves of ejaiidiu and Maix, and loi slo¬ 
gans, suen as, ' uanunism is L-omiiiunisni 
inijuis vioienee. 13ut these sinniarilies 
are mniied to some ol me taigeis ol me 
econonne oruer only. The diiierences oe- 
eoine pronounced as you proceed lo work 
tneiu out. 

The Loinmon point belwecn Gandhi 
ana iviai.x is the exiicine concern ol both 
loi the suppressed and the oppressed, the 
resourcele.s.s and tlie ignoram, lorm the 
major pait Ol me lainily. Bom Gandhi and 
iviai X want lo establisn an order, which 
would inaxe inese masses co-sharers in the- 
gilts oi naluie and Iruits ol human labour 
and genius. But while Gandhiji insists upon 
aanerence to truth and non-violence lor 
achieving this object, Marx does not care 
about me quality ol the means, provided 
they appeal ellicient enough lor achieving 
the elm as quickly as possible. 

J’he (luesLion naturally arises why tw'o 
higlily imelligent and highly cultured men 
inspired by a common high object should 
diper oil a matter which is ol vital import¬ 
ance to the human lamily taken as a 
whole. Whether one is able or not to 
trace ilie right cause lor the difference ol 
opinion, the iact itsell must be taken as 
indicative ol the existence of a very seri¬ 
ous ffa-sy either in the logic or in the truth 
Of the premises assumed by the one or the 
other, perhaps, both. 

' Both Gandhi and Marx might be re¬ 


garded as monobasists. But according to 
uandhiji the basic principle is lile and not 
matter. Bven what we perceive as insenti¬ 
ent matter has its being in and by lite; it 
has no existence independent ol ii, at any 
rate, m tne absence ol hie none can testi¬ 
ly to its existence. The universe rises, 
exists and disappears in Life, which alone 
is i.e. ever existent and impenshable. 
i’herelore Life alone is batya—Truth—the 
ever-abiding principle. All other lurms 
and lorces aie, so to say rays oi emana¬ 
tions trom il; every one of them is subject 
to continuous change and total conversion 
or resolution from one lorm into one oi 
more others. And the mystery ot lilc is 
that though every sentiment being is al¬ 
ways associated with it and is never away 
from it, it IS missed by most beings lor the 
whole ol their lives. And this is to such 
an extent that its very existence is doubt¬ 
ed by many, and even most ol these who 
accept it do so on faith. 

But Gandhiji's is not the only ism 
which accepts the doctrine “God oi Lite or 
Life alone is.” There are other isms also 
which do it, and on the authority of those 
very scriptures (the Gita, the Lpamshads 
etc.j, which GandhiJi accepted as authori¬ 
tative. But curious though it may seem, 
the lessons which they draw liom this 
philosophy are the opposite ol those which 
Gandhiji did. These enable them to re¬ 
concile reasoning and acts similar to the 
principles and methods of the Communists 
in some respects. 

The lesson which Gandhiji draws from 
his faith, therefore, is that the whole uni¬ 
verse—sentient as well as insentient—is 
manifestation ol one life which may be 
stated thus: 

‘‘When all life is one, and the whole 
universe including myself is a manifesta¬ 
tion of God, how may I regard any one to 
be my enemy, a wicked being one whom 1 
am free to hate? How may I leel afraid 
of or ins^Hre |par in any one? How may 
I regard one as closer to me thin others? 
How may 1 hold any one as trivial enough 
to be sacrificed by me for an end? 















VOCABULARY TEST 
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(1 he following words should be in everyone's vocabtdary. Tick the word that 
you believe, is nearest in meaning to the key word. Answers are given below.) 


1. homily—A: moral discourse. B: hu¬ 
mility C: simplicity. D: dignity. 

2. pillory—A; to protect. B: hold up to 
ridicule C: flatter. D: heap up. 

3. stilted—A; stiffly formal. B; irreso- 
lulc. C: determined. D: cordial. 

4. insurgent—A: ambitious. B; over¬ 
flowing C: rebellious. D; victorious. 

5. repository—A: place for storing. B: 
state ot idleness. C: monastery. D: state of 
rest. 

G. incursion—A: journey. B: revolt. 
C. robbei’y. D: hostile invasion. 

7. immune—A: uncommunicative. B: 
protected against disease. C: numb. D: stu¬ 
pid. 

8. objurgation—A: prayer or entreaty. 

B. solemn command. C: severe rebuke. 
D: curse. 

9. maladroit—A: feigning illness. B; 
malicious. C; skilful. D; awakward. 

10. eventuate—A: to experience. B; fade 
away. C: come to pass. D: plan. 

11. efficacy—A; fussiness. B; effective¬ 
ness. C; tendency to thrust one’s services 
upon another without invitation. D: enthu¬ 
siasm. 

12. illusory—A: temporary. B: vanish¬ 
ed. C; dishonest. D: deceptive. 

13. amicable—A; amusing. B; belliger¬ 
ent. C: friendly. D: cheerful. 

14. implacable —A: irritable. B; unjusti- 
rtable. C: peaceful. D; irreconcilable. 

15. coalition—A: compromise. B; de¬ 
feat. C: aliiance. D; triumph. 

16. clement—A; harsh. B: merciful. 

C. strong. D: just. 

17. ukase—A: court decision. B: Russian 
ruler. C; table ornament. D; official decree. 

18. redound—A: to sidestep. B; come 
as a result. C: grow large. D: make famous. 

19. amelioration—A: pleasure. B: act of 
spt'logizing. C: improvement D; humilia¬ 
tion. 


20. polemical— A: controversial. B: per- ' 
laining to electrical poles. C: eloquent. 
D: scholarly. 

ANSWERS 

1. homily—A; a moral or leligious dis¬ 
course; as, a homily on prudence. 

2. pillory—B; To hold up to ridicule; 
expose to public scorn; as. to pillory a 
political opponent. 

3. stilted —A: Stiffly formal; pompous; 
(literally, raised up on stilts); as, stilted 
prose. 

4. insurgent —C: Rebellious; rising in 
armed resistance to a government; as, in¬ 
surgent forces. 

5. repository —A: A place for storing 
things, often used figuratively, as a reposi¬ 
tory of ideas. 

6. incursion —D: A liu ile invasion, 
usually sudden and of shoi. luiation; as, 
an incursion of ants. 

7. immune—B: Protecte * against dis¬ 
ease or harm; free from a pmlicular duty, 
service or obligation; as, to be immune to 
pleas for help. 

8. objurgation— C: A ,evere rebuke; 
violent upbraiding. 

9. maladroit—D; Awakv\ird; clumsy; 
as, a maladroit gesture. 

10. eventuate —C; To come to pass; fin¬ 
ally happen; as, the meeting did not 

eventuate. 

11. efficacy—B: Effectiveness; power to 
produce an effect; as, the efficacy of 
prayer. 

12. illusory —D: Deceptive and unreal; 
as, an illusory goal, “to mock, deceive.” 

13. amicable —C: Friemlly; peaceable; 
as, an amicable relationship. 

14. implacable —D; Irrecencilabje; re¬ 
lentless; not to be appeased; 'is, implacable 
hatred. 

15. coalition—C; An allianoe; oombina- 

(Continued on pa§i 331) 
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(Below arc given some questions to test the quickness of yo.tr mind and intelligence 
and stimulate creative thinking. It does not mutter that you attempt all 
the questions. What matters is the time taken. Try now and find out.) 


1. Three men, Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Jones are 50, GO, and 40, are bald, 
dai’k and grey and are called Henry, 
Qaorge and Charles; but all these tacts are 
S^xed up and in the wrong order. 

—Charles is 40 and dark. George Smith 
is grey. 

Mr. Jone.s is 60. Henry and Mi'. 
Brown work togt'ther. 

Now till in this table. — 

Surname Christian name age Han 
Brown 
Smith 
Jones 

2. Answer the questions below:— 

(a) The church is due north of the 
school, the school is due north ot the 
Cinema. In what direction is the cinema 
from the church? 

(b) “You want to go to the Town 
,Hair' Go straight on. past the first trallic 
lights. At the second tralfic lights turn 
right, then take the second turning to the 
left and the Towm Hall is facing you at the 
end.” 

Give the directions back from the 
Towm Hall to the spot (a cinema) where 
the man got his directions. 

3. (a) A person, being asked what 
o’clock it W'as, answered: 

“The hours of the day which remain 
are equal to three-fifths of those which 
have elapsed.” What time w^as it? 

(b) You are going westwards. You 
turn to the left, then left again, then left 
again, then right. Which way are you 
going now? 

4. In a bag I have six white balls and 
six black balls. I am blindfolded, so that 
I cannpt see. Now answer the following 
questions. 

How many balls must I take out to be 
certain of getting at least 2 of the same 
o^ur? 


How many must I take out to be cer¬ 
tain of getting at least 3 of the same colour? 

How many must 1 take out to be sure 
of getting at least 6 of the same colour? 

5. The worthy inhabitants ol Mudbury- 
in-the-Marsh recently cieLced a wai memo¬ 
rial, and they proposed to enclose a piece 
of ground on which it stands with posts. 
They found that if they set uji the posts 

1 ft. asunder they would have too few by , 
150. But if they placed them a yard as¬ 
under there w’ould be too many b> 70. 

How many posts had they in hand? 

6. Can you name a solid that has: 

Only one surface ?- 

Only two surfaces ?- 

Only three surfaces ?- 

Only four surfaces ?- 

Only five surfaces ?- 

Only SIX surfaces ?- — 

7. TIow many runs did you make? 
asked the blacksmjth of the schoolmastci 
■when the local cricket team had finished 
their innings. 

The schoolmaster, who liked to pose as 
a humorist, replied, ‘My score reversed 
amounts to 9 less than my score doubled, 
but 3J times my score halved.’ 

As the blacksmith was going on the 
bowl, he had no time to work out this 
little problem. Perhaps you can do it for 
him. 

8. From the jumbled letters, find the 
word which fits the clue. 

1. OKOB This is one. 

2. PHEL What the drowing man 

sh( uts. 

3. STAL Opposite of first. 

4. RHETE An odd number. 

5. ALMSL You wouldn’t call it big. 

6. TINLES Use your ears for this. 

7. TAPLES You have meals on them. 

8. RRRMIO Just look at yourself in 

. i 






9. WARPSOR You've seen this bird 
often. 

]0. BUSDHNA Evoi-y wife has this. 

9. Three men bought a grindstone 20 
m. in diameter. How much must each 
grind off so as to share the stone equally, 
making an allowjmco of 4 in. off the dia¬ 
meter as waste for the aperture? We are 
not concerned with the unequal value of 
the shates for practical use only with the 
actual equal quantity of stone each 
'■''oeives. 



The second man will then reduce it by 
additional 2.246 in. leaving the last 
4 in. and the aperture. This is a very.| 
close approximation. 

10. Nine shillings and nine pence. 


VOCABULARY TEST 

[Continued from page 329) 

tion or union; as, a coalition of political, 
extremists, “to grow together.” 


10. If ten hen-pens cost ten and ten- 
pence, and ten hens and one hen-pen cost 
ten and tenpence, what will ten hens with¬ 
out any hen-pens cost? 

ANSWERS 

1. Charles Brown, age 40, dark; 

Tlenry Jones, age 60, bald; 

Geoige Smith, age 50, grey. 

2. (a) South. 

(b) Walk away front the Town Hall 
to ihe end of the street. Turn right ai the 
; hI o! the street and turn left at the first 
I’aflic lights. Walk on past the second set 
' ! liafiic lights, and 3^011 will arrive at the 
( ■non''a. 


16. clement—B; Merciful; lenient; mild; 
as, a clement and forbearing judge. 

17. ukase—D; An ofliclal decree; fts, 
forbidden by ukase. 

18. redound—B; To come as a result; 
flow back as a consequence; as, the publi¬ 
city would redound to his credit. 

19. amelioration—C; An improvement; 
bettering; as, the amelioration of interna¬ 
tional relations, “to make better.” 

20. polemical—A; Controversial; dispu¬ 
tatious; a.s, a polemical editorial. 


■?. fa) 3 p.m. 

(b) East. 

4. Three, 
live, 
eleven. 

5. The number of pc.'.sts in hand must 
have been 130, and the length of the en¬ 
closing lino .TlO-ft. Then at a fool asunder, 
they would lequire 150 more, but at a yaid 
■■'.pari no would .siihlce, and. they would 
liavx" 70 too many. 

6.1. A ball or an egg or a fooib.all. 

2. A cone. 

3. A cylinder. 

4 A triangular pyramid. 

5. A square pyramid. 

6 . A cube. 

7, 36. Score reversed 63, doubled 72, 
halved 18. 

8 . 1 . Book 2. Help 3. Last 4. Three 
5. Small 6 . Listen 7. Plates 8 . Mirror 
9. Sparrow 10. Husband. 

9. The first man should use the stone 
until he has reduced the radius by 1.754 in. 


Mankind are very odd crcat’ires; One 
half censure what they practise, the other 
half practise what they censure The rest 
always say and do as tliey ought. 

—Benjamin FrankUn 

X >- X- ^ 

Procrastination is the art of keening u|)t ■ 
yesterday. —Don Marquis - 

y- y- ^ ‘ 

Make the most of your regrets. To re¬ 
gret deeply is to live afresh. —^Thoreau : 

X- -)(- 

Truth is tough. It will not break, like" ’ 
a bubble, at a touch; you may kick it about,,’, 
all day like a football, and il will be round 
and full at evening. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes 

* * 

Pare is the person who can weigh th» ' 
faults of others without putting his thumb: 
on the scales. — B. J. L. '■ 

* * * 5 

.'k 

Problems are the price of progress.J 

Don’t bring me anything but trouble. Goodl 

news weakens me. —Charles ICettering 

-I 




> 1 . (a) How are 

f Sabha eleeteii’' 

(b) Wl.ich is the highest Court of Jus- 
in India? Where does it sit? 
t ' (c) Which Stales of the Indian Union 

; have a common bojder with Goa? Why 
an(| how was Goa laken over by India from 
% Po’ tUgUPSO? 

B. Answer the following questions:— 

(a) What is Iho name of the leader 
of the last Indian expedition which at- 

j-tempted to climb Mount Everest? 

(b) What is the name of the Prime 
Mini ster of Britain? 

(r) What is the name of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America? 

(dl Name the first Russian astro¬ 
naut and the first American astronaut who 
orbited round the earth in a space vehicle. 

(e) What is a nuclear tesf^ What is 
‘fall-out’? 

ff) Who discovered the element 
called Radium? 

fgl In which State are the Ajanta 
and Ellora caves situated? 

(hi Who is Doctor Sarvapalli Radha- 
krtshnan^ 

(i) What is the place Rourkela 
known for? 

(.i) Where is the ITnited Nations Sec¬ 
retariat situated’ 

3. (al Name three major ports of India, 
(bl (il What is the principal mine¬ 
ral mined in Goa? 

(ii) Name two agricultural pro- 
• ducts of Goa. 

(cl*Where are the following places 
and what is their importance? 

(i) Ehajurahn, (ii) Lumbini, 
(nil Vishakhapatnam. (ivl Badri- 
nath. 

(d) (il In which two places are the 
largest concentrations of textile mills? 

(iil Where is penicillin manufac¬ 
tured in India’ 

. 4, Explain the importance of the fol- 

lowinp persons iti Indian history: 

(al Gautama Buddha 
(bl Kalidasa 


(c) Mahatma Gandhi. 

(d) Rabindranath Tagore. 

(e) Lord Macaulay, 

5. (a) Explain the following terms: 

(i) Semi-finals 

(ii) Checkmate. 

(ill) Goal-keeper. 

(iv) Runner-up. 

(b) Give the full equivalents of the 
following abbreviations;— 

(i) WHO. (ii) ECM. (iii) NATO 
. (iv) NEFA. (v) KANU 

6. Answer the following questions- 

(a) What is ‘weightlessness’ in space 
flight? 

(b) What is the cau.se of malaria 
and how is it eradicated from a 
whole area? 

(c) What is the difference between 
a satellite, a planet and a star? 

(d) How doer water in an earthen¬ 
ware pot keep cool in summer? 

(e) Why does ice final in water in¬ 
stead of sinking like other 
solfds do in their own liquids'* 

7. Explain the following terms; — 

(a) National Integration 

(b) Adult franchise. 

(c) Metric system of weights and 
measures. 

(d) Bureaucracy. 

(e) Territorial waters in a sea or 
ocean. 

8 . Write short notes on the following 

(a) India Office library in London. 

(b) Chinese encroachment on Indian 
territory. 

(c) Cease-fire line in Kashmir 

(d) Family Planning for control of 
population in India. 

9. Give the nationality and contribu¬ 
tion of the following;— 

(a) Jagdish Chandra Bose. 

(b) Srinivasa Ramunujan. 

(cl Dev Anand. 

(d) Boris Pasternak. 

(e) Vladimir Nabokov. 

(i) Abraham Lincoln, 
tg) C. V, Raman. 


(The follow ingiHipti Yas S( t in the Assistant's Grade Exam, held in Dec. 1962. The paper 
is of general interest and we re-produce the same giving model answers to it.) 
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(h) Marconi. 

(i) Tenzing Norkay. 

(j) Beethoven. 

10. (a) In which places in India i.s mica 
found? 

(b) What are the sources of common 
salt in India and whore are they located? 

fc) Name the minerals found in India 
which can be developed for material to be 
used in atomic fission Where do these 
minerals occur? 

ANSWERS 

1. (a) All seals allocated +o the various 
Slates and Union territories in the House 
of the Peonle are to be filled by direct 
election held on the basis of adult fran¬ 
chise .and the constituencies are to be ter¬ 
ritorial in each ease. 

The Constitution itself does not allo¬ 
cate the seats in the House of the People 
among the various States and Union Ter¬ 
ritories but lavs down certain general prin¬ 
ciples for such allocation. 

fbl Supreme Court is the highr>f;t court 
of iusticp in India which sits in Delhi 

(cl Mysore and Maharashtra Statf's 
have •) common border with Goa 

It is over one year since the Indian 
armv marched into the tiny enclave of Goa, 
D.aman and Din. to liberate th^se territo¬ 
ries from the 4r)l-vear-old colonial rule bv 
the Portngue.se. It was Portuguese ageres- 
sivcress and intcransigcnee which had 
creatr>d an intolerable position in India 

2. (at Maior John Dias 
(hi Harold Macmillan 
(el John E Kennedv 

(dl Yuri Gaparian (Russian) and 

Alan B Shepard (American) 

(el To lest the workability of the 
new nuclear devices that are made, is a 
nuclear test 

‘Eall-out’ begins in the fraction of a 
second where the billions upon billions of 
uranium or plutonium atoms making up 
an atomic bombs are split to release the 
tremendous energy bound . up in the nu¬ 
cleus of the atoms 

(f) Madam. Curie. 

(gl Dist. Aurangabad (Maharashtra) 

(h) The President of India. 

(i) Steel Plant 

(.i) New York (U.S.A.). 

3. (a) Bombsv, Calcutta, Madra.s. 

(b) (i) Iron Ore. 

(ii) Rice and Coconuts. 


(c) (i) Khajuraho; It is in the State ' 
Chattarpur, Bundelkhand in Madhya Pra-,y; 
de.sh. It is famous for Mahadeva Temple. 

(ii) Lumbiiii: lu Nepal, the birth-place 

of Gautama Buddha. < 

(iii) Vishakhapatnam: It is an artificial 
harbour on the east coast of India. It is 
famous for ship-building industry. 

(iv) Badrinath: A temple near Gan- 
gotri glacier; noted for ’ the temple of 
Vishnu; a place of Hindu pilgrimage. 

(d) (i) Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

(ii) Pimpri in Poona. 

4. (a) Gautama Buddha: The prince of 
Kapilvastu. who renounced the world and 
gave a new mc.ssage He got enlightei|«^ 
ment at Gaya and preached his first s^^' 
mon at Sarnath Buddhism soon spread 
the far off corners of Asia 

(b) Kalidasa; Lived in the time of • 
Viki amaditya; great pciet and dramatist; 
rightly called Indian Shakespeare; known ' 
for his works, Sh ikuntala, Raghuvansh, 
Meghdul. Kim\ar Saniliha^^a 

(c) Mahatma Gandhi: Born in Por- 
bander (Kathiawai) on 2nd October, 1869. 
Went to England to study law and became 
a Barrister; led S.'ityagraha movement in 
South Africa; returned to India in 1915; 
started uon-c“o-opr ration movement and 
Civil Di.sobediercc movement; constantly 
.strugpdcd for India’s fieedom; preached 
Hindu-Mu.slim unity; fought for the aboli¬ 
tion of untouchabilily: India won inde-.. 
p€*ndence under his guidance; his main 
principles were—Non-violence and Truth; . 
Indians called him Bapuji out of love and 
respect- the Father of the Indian Nation; 
was shot dead by Nathurarn Godse on 
January 30, 1948. 

(dl Rabindranath Tagore: A great' 

Bengali nnct of internatioTial fame, was 
awarded Nobel Prize for his book GTTAN- 
JALI, founded the Shantiniketan Univer¬ 
sity. Bolepur, 

(e) I.ord Macaulay: English essayist, 
historian and politician; member of the 
Supreme Council, Calcutta, for five years; 
famous for his Minutes on Education when 
in 1833 he recommended the introduction 
of English as the medium of instruction; 
fiis best works are (a) History of England, 

(b) Essays, (c) Lays of Ancient Rome. 

5. (a) (i) Semi-finals: The penulti¬ 
mate rounds of the matches played bet- ; 
ween the remaining last four teams'or the 
players 
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(ii) Checkmate: In the game of chess 
the object is the capture of the opponent’s 
king. If the king could be captured on the 
next move it is in ‘check’. It must move 
out of check, and if, it cannot, it is ‘check¬ 
mate’, and the game is over. 

(iii) Goal-keeper: One of the meinbers 
of the team whose duty is to chock the 
ball from being pushed inside the goal. 

(iv) Runner-up: The loosing linalist in 

the match. 

(b) (i) World Health Organization. 

(ii) European Common Market. 

(iii) North Atlantic Tieaty Organ¬ 
isation. 

(iv) North East Frontier Agency. 

(v) Kenya African National Union. 

C. (a) The weight of body is the degree 

of downward tendency in the body pro¬ 
duced as resultant of earth’s gravitation 
and centrifugal force. When the .speed of 
a body orbiting the earth ceuntei iiaiunces 
the earth’s two forces, it lo.scs veight and 
becomes “Weightlc.ss. ” 

(b) . Malaria is caused by bite of 
female anopheles mosquito. Malarial 
parasites (protozoa) enter red blood cor¬ 
puscles where they multiply till the led 
blood corpuscles burst. The jiroces is 
repeated. 

As the disease is spread through the 
agency of the mosquito only \vc ha',c to 
take offensive and defensive nicasiu' ■; 
against this insect. Filling the pits wi,.: 
earth or drainage of ponds and pooh', or 
sprinkling kerosene oil or mlroducing into 
stagnant pools of water ceitain kinds of 
fish are best preventive ineasuies. Full 
grown mosquitoes can bo killed l>y nios.)' 
•vapours or D.D.T. .spray. Use ol me-.'iiii- 
to-nets or mosquito oil arc defensive mea¬ 
sures. Use of paludniie, atebrme, or ciui- 
nine are preventive medicines. 

(c) Body rotating in orbits round the 
planet is called the Satellite; eg. the Moon 
is a satellite of the Earth. Stars are the 
huge burning bodies like the sun while 
the planets are cold like the eaiVh The 
stars are more of less fixed, because their 
motion is almost imperceptible; the pla¬ 
nets move round the sun. 


thus cools the water in the earthen were 
pot, in Summer. 

(e) Because volume for volume ice is 
lighter than the water on which it floats. 
It submerges as much as the water it dis¬ 
places by its weight, the remaining keeps 
above the surface. 

7. (a) National Integration: It has been 
a paradox of Indian history that in spite 
of a basic identity of culture, the country 
has been divided into kingdoms which 
have often developed sub-nationalities 
sharply dislingui.'ihed from one another. 
The National Integration Conference was 
started on September 28, 19GT at New 
Delhi. The dominant mood at the opening 
.session of the conference was that India 
faced neither a serious nor an imminent 
danger of disintegration, althoug’n there 
was need to discourage the forces of dis¬ 
unity. 

(bj Adelt Franchise: The right of vote 
given ti) ail aiJuit.s. m' n and women. This 
1-1 aho called universal suffrage. 

(c) IVIeLric System of Weights and Mea¬ 
sures: In India, the standards of weights 
and measures arc different in any States 
To bring the uniformity t.hroughout the 
country the Government has ml reduced 
Ihe Metric System. The most important 
advantage of the metric system, is the tre¬ 
mendous .simplification.^ of calculations in 
diffeient spheres of work. Unlike the old 
system which has grown up in a hapha- 
rd rianners, the metric sysicm Is a scien¬ 
tific, simple, uniform and integrated sys- 
[•■i i ut weights and measures. 

td) Barcacracy: It is a form of govern- 
mi'iit which is conducted by officials, who 
are specially trained for the Services. 
These officers control the policy of the gov¬ 
ernment; they are respomsible-only to their 
chiefs and not to the public. 

(e) Territorial waters in a Sea or 
Ocean: The term “territorial waters” is 
used to indicate that part of the sea which 
extends from a line running parallel to the 
shove to a specified distance therefrom, 
commonly fixed by the majority of mari¬ 
time States at three marine miles mea- 
■sured from low water-mark. 


(d) The earthen pot has very minute 
pores in it . The dry moving air around it. 
coming in contact with the minute drop¬ 
lets inr the pores of the pot evaporates 
those droplets and in this process, the lat¬ 
ent heat of evaporation is used up, which 


8. (a) India Office Library in London: 

This problem is under discussion for a 
number of years. It involves two princi¬ 
ples—legal ownership of the library and the 
practical problem of distributing it amongst 
India, Pakistan and England. At the 
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rnomenl it has been agreed that the owner¬ 
ship of the library should be referred to 
a Committee of three eminent Common¬ 
wealth Jurists for arbitration. Those throe, 
it is said, will be members of the Privy 
Council of England but they are expected 
to function in their individual capacity. 
Britain claims that the Government of 
India Act, 1935, specifically terminated the 
ownership of India and transferred it to 
U.K. 

(b) Chinese Encroachment on Indian 
Territory: The Communist China on Octo¬ 
ber 20, launched an all-out, well-prepared, 
unabashed attack on India, without dee- 
laing a war. The sudden, massive offen¬ 
sive resulted in loss of our territory and 
lives of our men who gave a stiff resist¬ 
ance to the enemy. In Ladakh, the Chi¬ 
nese invaders have seized an estimated 2000 
sq^uare miles of territory since October 20. 
V/ith this additional gain the Chinese are 
now in occupation of all the 14000 square 
miles claimed in their 1960 map. In NEFA, 
the Chinese had come 16 to 20 miles 
south of the McMahon Line. 


ri’v'cli.sl now i jutlcd in U.S.A., wrote a poi*-;’ 

jplnc novc'. ‘LOLITA’ which created 
a sensatiorr in the world. 

(J) A. Lincoln, (1 BOO-Go), was a native 
of Kentucky and was elected 16th Presi¬ 
dent ol the United Slates rn 1861, when he 
delivered his famous anti-slavery pro- 
ni'uncenrent, which led to the Civil War of 
1861-65. 

(g) C, V. Raman: An Indian sceintist, 
v'ho was awarded Nobel Prize for Physics 
in 1929. He is the founder of the Institute 
ol Science at Bangalore, awarded Lenin 
Peace Prize in 1908; discovered the Raman 
Effect. 

(h) Marconi, Cnglielmo (1874-1937): An 
Italian inveoioi of wireless telegraphy in 
1896; succeeded in transmitting wireless 
message in 1902; awarded Nobel Prize for, 
Physic.^. 1909. 

Tenzing Norkay: An Indian Moun¬ 
ts., of great renown who climbed 
Ivioani Everest m May, 1953. Now Direc¬ 
tor, Mountaineering School, Darjeeling. 


(c) Cease-fire line in Kashmir: It is the 

border line between India and Pakistan i.’i 
Kashmir. This line became effective w’t en 
the hostilities between the two coonuics 
evased on 1st January, 1949 throu;n the 
good offices of the U.N. 

(d) Family Plannhtg for Control of 
Population in India: The aim of family 
})lanning is to educate th-' people on the 
need for limiting famil y', m the larger 
context of national, ecct.omic and social 
piogress. The Family P'aiming was launch¬ 
ed as an official prog.ramme in the latter 
part of the First-Year Plan as part of the 
Government of India’s policy for popula¬ 
tion control. 

9. (a) Jagdish Chandra Bose: An emi¬ 
nent Indian Physicist and Botanist, who 
established the theory that plants can feel, 
and they have nervous system. 

(b) Srinivas Ramanujan: A great 
Indian Mathematician who died at the age 
of 32. 

(c) Dev Anand: An Indian producer- 
actor who has got many films to his credit. 

(d) Boris Pasternak: A Russian novel¬ 
ist and poet, won Nobel Prize in 1958 for 
his famous work Dr. Zhivago; died in 1961. 

i*! Vlaiimir Nabokov: A Russian bom 


(j) Beethoven; A famous German’ 
musical composer whose famous composi¬ 
tion was ‘‘Moonlight Sonata’. 

10. (a) Theie are three mica belts: 
1,50U square miles in Bihar, 1,200 square 
miles in Rajasthan and 600 square miles in 
Andhia Pradesh. 

(b) The sources of common salt in 
India are sea and lake. Only one source 
of rock salt is at Mandi in Himachal Pra¬ 
desh. The principal salt producing areas 
are located in Saurashtra, Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, Rajasthan, Kulch, Travancore-Cochin 
and Orissa. 

(c) India’s reserves of Thorium, Ura¬ 
nium and Zircon, a potential atomic fuel, 
are on a scale of world importance. The 
known reserves of these metals are:— 

Thorium—the source of this atomic 
metal is the mineral monazite which occurs 
in the ilmenite sands of Travancore and 
Madras coasts and in parts of Hazaribagh 
plateau as a surface placer. 

Uranium—In the sands of Kerala.' 

Zircon—The main source of the 
mineral zircon is found associated .with the 
ilmenite beach-sands of Malabo and Cora- 
mandel Coast. 



(In these columns mv answer the queries from our readers. It may not be possible to 
answer each and every question. Hut a considered reply is given to the selected 
questions. Personal queries should not be asked. Letters from our readers are 
welcome. These should be addressed to the Editor, Question Box.J 
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4' Q. How can we determine the purity 
fold in an ornament? 

v'- , (B. L. Shariiia, New Delhi) 

V Ans. Gold loses a certain amount of 
weight when weighed in water, rure gold 
‘■^ Will always lose a fixed proportion of its 
;■ weight. If it is impure it will lost more 
of its weight. This is true of all substances. 
The actual weight of the substance divid- 
od by the loss of weight in w’ater is the 
,1 Specific gravity of a substance. This re¬ 
veals the purity of that substance. 

‘ ' In case of liquids purity is deteimined 
■> .by sinking a solid substance. It will sink 
to a higher or lower, level in a liquid 36 
compared to water according as the liquid 
.. is lighter or heavier than water. It is be- 
?y cause of this fact that in the Dead Sea a 
man would not'drown. The water of the 
dead sea is heavier than ordinary water. 

Q. Name ten presidents of the U.S.A. 

(K. Narain, Lucknow) 

Ans. George Washington, John Adams, 
,, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Janies 
, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Andrew Jackson, J. 

; |C. Poig, Abraham Lincoln, U. S. Grant, 
Grover Cleveland, William McKinley, 
'/^Theodore Roosevelt, W. II, Taft, Woodrow 
r Wilson, Warren harding, Calvin Coolidge, 
C. Hoover, F. D. Roosevelt, Harry S. 
tTnunan. 

„ Q. What Is the difference between 
t Whitehall and White Bouse? 

(Virendra Misra, Mainpurl) 

Ans. Whitehall is the Secretariat 
iKlikhng of the Government of Gieat 
’ Britain and White House the residence of 
the President of the U.S.A. 

Q. Give three cases where father and 
sen both rose to leading positions In Bri- 
thdi pQllticdl (K. Victor, Madras) 

Ans. The elder and the younger Pitt; 
* ^oeeph Chamberlain and bis two sona, 


Austen and Neville; Lord Randolph Chur¬ 
chill and his son, Winston. 

Q. WTiat is understood by fixation of 
nitrogen? (S. Rammurthy, Bombay) 

Ans. Nitrogen present in the atmos¬ 
phere IS converted into compounds of 
nitrogen. This process is called fixation 
of nitrogen. A great amount of nitrogen 
of the atmosphere is changed into nitrogen 
compounds by plants and bacteria which 
serve as food for plants. Lightning also 
changes nitrogen into nitrogen compounds. 
Some other bacteria change nitrogen com¬ 
pounds back into nitrogen. Thus the quan¬ 
tity of nitrogen in the air remains the 
same. ' 

Q. By whom, and of what politicians 
were the following remarks made? 

(a) 1 don’t object to bis always 
having the ace of trumps up his sleeve, 
but only to his pretence that God put it 
there.’ 

(b) ‘The old Jew, that is the man.’ 

(P. R. Mondal, Bihar) 

Ans. (a) Henry Labouchere said it of 
Gladstone. 

(b) Bismarck said it of Disraeli. 

Q. Which is the world’s most modem 
city and where is it? (B. S. Negi, Lucknow) 

Ans. The new city of Chandigarh is 
said to be the most modem city m the 
world, being situated on a sloping terrain 
150 miles north of Delhi and 50 miles 
south-west of Simla. The city is designed 
by the famous French architect M.Le Cor¬ 
busier, for a total population of 1,50,000 
over an area of 10,000 acres. The total 
cost of the constmetion of this outstand¬ 
ing city is Rs. 150,000,000, a^d with ai) 
average of 30,000 labourers daily at work 
It took five full years for the curnpletion. 

Q. How is a Pope decled? How is the 
Azehbiahfv CanterboryT 

(MHUHkM Sm4, 
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Ans. The Pope is elected by the cardi¬ 
nals of the Roman Catholic Church who 
meet in conclave when there is a vacancy, 
and. are secluded from the world until one 
of their number has been elecicJ by the 
votes of two-thirds of those present. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is appointed by 
the sovereign on the reconimenclation oi 
the Prime Minister—in other worJs, by the 
Prime Minister. 

Q. Which is the oldest and smallest re¬ 
public in Europe? (S .Ahuja, Rampur> 

Ans. San Marino said to be the oldest 
and smallest republican state in Euiope. 
It IS entirely surrounded by Italian terri¬ 
tory. Capital is San Marino. Area is 3H 
square miles. Chief products are 1 arming, 
cattle-raising, wine, woollen goods, hides 
and stone etc. 

Q.' What do you understand by the 
term neo-colonialism that has spmng up 
after the liquidation of the traditional 
colonial system of the Western Powers? 

(B. B. Singh, Saugar) 

Ans. While colonialism in its old loim 
is tottering in the world, a new type oi 
colonialism is raising its head. The metro¬ 
politan powers are trying to create spheres, 
influence and control governments laiher 
than countries, in order to .safeguard their 
economic interests. The creation of Moise 
Tshombe in Katanga is an example ot how 
these powers, with their money and le- 
sources, attempt to create 'Quislings’ and 
‘Stooges’ in order to keep their economic- 
hold after having lost the political pres¬ 
tige. 

Q. What is Midas? 

(Ramji Thakur, IVaihatl) 

Ans. This is a variety ot satellites 
launched by America for the purpose of 
spying upon the enemy territory. Recent¬ 
ly Midas 111 has been launched which i.s 
equipped with an infra red-eye. It is said 
that the satellite can delect any mi.ssik- 
launched anywhere as the infra red-eye ot 
the satellite i.s extremely .sensitive to heat. 

Q. When Indian cricket team will lour 
Australia? 

(Gunindranalh Choudhury, Assam) 

Ans. India will play in Australia in 
1967-68, according to a decision taken by 

Board of Control for Cricket in India. 


Q. What is Hydrology. Please expUiS 
it fully. (Aniruddha, Gwallor)i 

Ans. Hydrology is the science of the 
waters of the earth, their occurrence, cir¬ 
culation and distribution, their chemical 
and physical properties, and their interac¬ 
tion with their environment and with 
various forms of human activity. Thus, 
the domain of hydrology encompasses the 
full lange ot water phenomena on and in| 
the earth, including surface water, soil? 
moisture, ground wati-r, glaciers and icei 
caps, and atmospheric moisture. 

Q. What is the exact length of Mc¬ 
Mahon Line and from where it starts and! 
where it ends? (P. K. Bahri, New Delhi)j 

Ans. The length ol the McMahon Lina| 
IS approximately 700 miles and runs; 
through whole ol NEFA to ea.st of Bhutan.-^ 

Q. What is the signiflcaiicc of the pro-' 
posed Greater Malaysian Federation? How; 
does this Federation pose a problem for the" 
West? (P. L. Shah, Chamoli) j 

Ans. A new firoblem is sprouting in,'! 
Ihe cnsis-nch Jands of South East Asia..; 
Tins IS the greater Malaysian Union— so'; 
far only an idea but already one that could’ 
have deep repercu.s.sioiis, either good or; 
bad, to the West'.s position in the uneasy^ 
area. Malaysia is brain child of Tengkuj 
Abdul Rehman, Prime Mini.ster of Malaya. ■ 
He has proposed a confederation of Singa- } 
pore, Malaya, North Borneo, Brunei and,' 

Sarawak. ; 

' 

While sepal ated by watei the territo- < 
l ies have common bonds with the fast-dis- ^ 
appearing British Empu'c as well as eco- 
nomic and racial similarities. But it is the ? 
status of the big British ba.se at Singapore 
as well as possible Communist infiltration 
into the propi.sed Union that are causing ’< 
concern. Britain’s Naval ba.se at Singapore ' 
is one of the key points oi the Soulh East 
Asia Treaty Organization’s militai-y sys¬ 
tem. Neither Malaya noi Singapore are [ 
SEATO members. 

Malaya, self-proclaimed as “non-align- I; 
ed", although it has a defence treaty with | 
Britain since becoming independent in | 
1957 says Britain can u.se the base only to I 
implement that treaty and to protect l| 
Singapoio. Singapore is self-governing, 
but Britain handles its defence and foreign 
afTajrs. 'J 



THE FArT< ABOUT SPEED READING 

Tod.jy a ticrnendous vogue for '‘speed 
reading,’ as it is called is m the making 
Businessmen, doctors, lawyers and othm 
pinfessionals aic Hocking to special courses 
to Icsiin how to race thioegh the moun¬ 
tains ol }n inted matter that coni rent them 
in the ohice. Tneir numbers, moreover, 
are augmeiitc'd by not a lew eager house¬ 
wives. (One mother of ten, long and 
understandably belniid in her literal y con¬ 
sumption, proudly pioclaims that she has 
learnt to read so last that she can now' 
whip through bh books a week ) Indeed, 
there are repents that, in some circles, the 
content of a biuik is no longer a subject lor 
conver.sation, all anybody wants to know 
is how f ist llie book W'as read. 

JusI wha! is si)ecd reaciing'.^ And is it 
really leading'' Is :1 possible loi- anyone 
to see and ci'inpi eliend thousands ol words 
a minute? 

Not all rapid K'admg is “pure” read¬ 
ing. The avciagc reader ski})ning nothing, 
plods along at dnil woids a minute 

Experts a.^ice lliat it is jxi.ssible to lead 
literally read- .idd woids a jninute, pt'i- 
naps nun'a; nut nut, they say, thousands. 

“The eye," declares otie expert "simp¬ 
ly cannot '-v e tlunisands ol words a minute, 
/it such rale, one can skim, pick up the 
important phiaM-s, get the gist ol the mate¬ 
rial, but cc itainly not see ev'cry w'ord " 

All reacTis, if they aic to get anything 
out of their leading, tiac'e to vary then- 
pace according to the dilliculty of the mate¬ 
rial and Ihcir lannlianty with the subject 
Conceivably, a last-reading historian might 
whiz Ihri'Ugh an account ol the last -war at 
1,000 or nunc' woids a mintile and come 
away with .sunu' inl'ormation lie could 
hardly maintain the same pa'-’c with a 
p'tper on the mating habits of Antaictic 
fauna. And the layman would probably 
be lost in trying to jet-propel himself 
through eiihc's subject. 

“Of cour.ic," lemaiks an expert, ‘‘a per¬ 
son can get through most newspaper sto¬ 
ries, many magazine articles, or the bulk of 


office memoranda at high speed and miss 
little, if anything of consequence. I 
wouldn’t recommend high speed for read¬ 
ing Shakespeare, through.” 

Even when they are tiot skimming, 
speed readers use ditferent techniques from 
those of average readers. Psychologists 
have discovered that the eyes do not sweep 
smoothly across a line of print; insteaci, 
they stop and start, it is during the pause 
that w'ords are actually seen. Slow read¬ 
ers stop often, taking m one word at a 
time; fast readers stop less often and ab¬ 
sorb several w'ords, even whole phrases, 
with each pause. 

Furthermore, slow readers verbalize 
whereas fast readers do not—and verbaliz¬ 
ing determines the length of pauses and 
even the need for w'ord by-word reading. 
Pdaiiy people w'eic taught as children not 
just to see each word, but also to say it 
aloud and to listen to others saying it. 
Slow readers, it appears, have never pro¬ 
gressed beyond the elementary “see-say- 
hear” habit. Some actually mumble as 
they read. Fast readers seem to have eli¬ 
minated to a large extent, perhaps entire¬ 
ly, the need for such auditory and vocal 
help. 

Still anuLlier basic difference, accord¬ 
ing to some research, is that the poor 
reader "goes back’ 11 times in reading 
just 100 words; the fast reader avoids such 
regression. In addition, many fast readers 
come to any reading project largely free 
of “w’ord worship”—prepared to analyse, 
criticize and compare, rather than to ac¬ 
cept passively what they read because it’s 
in print. And their active rather than 
passive approach is an aid to concentration. 

On the basis of such findings, a num¬ 
ber of techniques arc now being employed 
in the growing business of turning plod- 
thng readers into sprinters. One training 
aid is a machine, the tachistoscope, or 
flasher, which was used during the war to 
sharpen the identification skills of pilots 
and ground observers by exposing silhouet¬ 
tes of planes on a screen for very brief 
periods. Now it flashes word groups and 
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pHrases at speeds of up to 1/100th of a 
second—as fast as the eye can blink—to 
help overcome word-by-word reading. 

Another reading-machine is the accele¬ 
rator, which slides a curtain down over the 
page of a book or article. Adjusted to 
move slightly faster than a student’s “com¬ 
fortable” reading rate, it forces speed and, 
at the same time, discourages looking back. 
Some courses also use filrrts consisting of 
reading-matter that is projected at various 
speeds. 

A few courses make little or no use of 
machines. One, for example, instructs its 
students to run fingers under each line, 
then under every other line, until they 
learn a “whirlaway” motion of the eyes; a 
series of circular sweeps down the middle 
of the page that replaces side-to-sido move¬ 
ments. Another technique is “columnar 
reading,” Which consists of drawing a line 
down the centre of a column of print and 
making an effort to read the words at the 
outer ends of each line while focusing on 
the vertical line. As a help in breaking 
through the say-and hear banier, students 
may be required to chant, hum or bite a 
pencil while reading. 

The courses generally run from 20 to 
30 hours. Many require students to prac¬ 
tise at home for an hour a day or longer. 

flow effective is such U'aining? 

In the United States an analysis of re¬ 
sults in GO school and university syllabuses, 
covering 2,511 students, shows average 
gams of 190 per cent in reading speed and 
34 5 per cent improvement in comprehen¬ 
sion. 

One housewife went from 225 words a 
minute to 500 in seven weeks, and a doctor 
went from 260 words a minute, with a com¬ 
prehension of only 45 per cent, to 700 words 
and 88 per cent comprehension. A few 
students even reach speeds of 20,000 words 
per minute. 

Some reading authorities who have 
attended public demonstrations of such 
high-velocity word gulping grant that they 
are impressive but insist that the perfor¬ 
mances must be regarded with reserva¬ 
tions. For example, one professor of edu¬ 
cation asks: “What is the actual degree of 
comprehension when reading is. done at 
such extreme speeds? I would like to see 
some very careful scientific testing.” And 
at least one teacher on such s course has 
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acknowledged the need for more proof of 
comprehension. 

But if the upper speed limits for read¬ 
ing with understanding remain to be deter¬ 
mined, instructors of rapid reading gene¬ 
rally are convinced that anyone with nor¬ 
mal intelligence who wants to make the 
effort can improve his reading speed by at 
least 50 to 150 per cent. At this level, 
there is evidence that gams m both speed 
and comprehension are maintained. Fol¬ 
low-up tests made among executives show¬ 
ed that, on the average, they had increas¬ 
ed their speed by 291 words a minute and 
their comprehension by 22 pet cent. After 
completion of training, all the men main¬ 
tained, their new speed and comprehension 
rales, and the majority made further gains 
in both. 

Cleariy, speed reading has merits. Clif- 
4ton Fadiman, the literary ciitic, once re¬ 
marked that tripe should be read with the 
speed of light and, Jet us say, an histori¬ 
cal study with tortoise deliberation. And 
most books are nearer to tripe. 

An ability to scoop out essential facta 
quickly from masses of business memo¬ 
randa and other verbose prose can be a 
considcraole asset. It is the possibility of 
losing the ability to read with “tortoise 
deliberation” those things worth such deli¬ 
beration that bothers many thoughtful ob¬ 
servers. With all the present preoccupa¬ 
tion with achieving thousands—of-words- 
per-minute reading rales, there is a real 
risk that undisenminaling speed—speed 
lor speed’s sake—will become the goal. 

Many speed-reading schools caution 
students about the need lor slowing down 
on some occasions as well as speeding up 
on others. But how well, ask critics, do 
such warnings register when there are 
those who delight in proclaiming that they 
read 20 or more books per week, and when 
a 10-year-old boy (a prize exhibit of one 
reading school) boasts that he has “read” 
5,000 books in the last year? 

Whatever else the human mind may 
be, it is not a blotter that passively soaks 
up ideas upon mere exposure to the printed 
page. It must work ’aggressively for ideas, 
and view them from different ^angles. 
Fruitful reading takes thought—anci time. 
“To miss sitting down with 8 good book 
and arguing and fighting wth it,” remarHs 
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Iritic of speed reading, “is to miss one of 
4fe’s most rewarding experiences." 

(By Lawrence Gallon) 

NAMES THAT BECAME WORDS 

The rapid growth and popularity of 
Jnglish language is mainly due to its ab- 
orption of good words of foreign origin. 
I^me of the woi ds we use today were once 

more than a poisfin's name. Following 
tre a few names that have been immorta- 
j^ised in the English language:— 
i; Ampere. —unit of current-thc current 

ijfte volt can send through a resistance of 
ijne ohm-afler ‘Ampere’ a French physicist 
|778-1836. 

I Bonapartism.— After Napoleon Bona- 
ibarte, Emperor of France meaning to 
liichieve power through military means 
•Marshal Zhokov of Russia w'as leeenlly dis¬ 
missed from the post of defence minister 
an a charge of ‘bonapartism’. 

Blanket. —A wliite woollen covering for 
beds —derived fi'om the' name of an Eng¬ 
lish family wdio had a thriving business in 
cloth in the 14lh century. They were the 
Blankets and then product was first called 
blanket-cloth w'hich later on became just 
blanket, as we use it now-a-days 

Boycott. —To shut out from all social 
and commercial jnt('rcour.se—a kind of secu¬ 
lar ex-communication-aftcr Captain Boy¬ 
cott of Country Mayo who was so treated 
by his neighbour in December 18H0 

Coulomb. —the unit of quantity in 
measuring current electricity: the (juantity 
furnished by a current of one ampere in 
one second-from the French physicist C A 
de Coulomb 1736-1806. 

Farad. —the name of the piactical unit 
of electrical capacity-the capacity of all 
conductor which when raised to a potential 
of one volt has a charge of one coulomb 
from Michael Faraday, 1791-1867. 

Lynching. —to Judge and pul to death 
without the usual foim of law—derived 
from Charles Lynch (1736-96). a painter of 
Virginia, who at the time of American re¬ 
volution instituted Lynch Law to check 
lawlessness. Though Lynch handed out 
rough justice he did not inflict the death 
penalty. The term is now used to denote 
violent death at the hands of a mob. 

Mackintosh. —a waterproof overcoat 
after the name of its patentee—Charles 
Marcintosh 1766-1843. 


Macadamise. —to cover, as a road, witK 
small broken stones so as to form a smooth 
hard surface-after John Louden Macadam 
(1756-1836) of Scotland. The popular ‘tar¬ 
mac’ is a shortening of the word Tarmaca- 
dam-a road making material consisting of 
broken stone with boiled gas far, with fine 
chips as top dressing. 

Mesmerism. —the science of inducing 
an c-xtra-ordinary state of the nervous sys¬ 
tem in which the operator is supposed to 
control the actions and thoughts of the 
subject-form Fridrich Anton or Franz Mes- 
mer, a German physician (1733-1815), who 
first published his discovery in 1775. 

Ohm. —the unit of which electrical 
resistance is measured, being nearly equal 
to that caused by a thousand feet of cop¬ 
per wire l/]()th of an inch in diameter,- 
after Georg Simon Ohm, a German eloctri- 
fum 1787-1 }I54. 

Pasteurise. —to arrest fermentation of 
bctM, milk etc. by heating to at least 140 
degrees Fahi eiiheit-afU'r Louis Pasteur 
U1311-95 who introduced the method of in¬ 
oculation with the attenuated virus of cer¬ 
tain di.sea.ses, especially Hydrophobia. 

Quisling. —a term used to denote the 
name of a person for his fifth-columnist 
activities. Hitler could take Noiw^ay with¬ 
in a few hours of his attack becau.se ‘Quis¬ 
ling’ was there to prepare the ground for 
his country’s humiliation. 

Quixotic. —like Don Quixote, the 
knight errant in the great romance of Cer¬ 
vantes 1547-1616, extravagantly romantic, 
aiming nl an impo.ssible ideal. 

Rontgen. —A unit of measurement of 
radio-activity-after the name ol ‘Rontgen’, 
of Wurzburg, who discovered X-Rays in 
1895. Rontgenise:—to treat by the Rontgen 
rays or X-rays. 

Spoonerism .—ludicrous involuntary 

transposition of initial .sounds of spoken 
words e g. ‘.shoving leopard’ for ‘oving 
shephetd’ after Rev. W. A. Spooner (1844- 
1930), a noted perpetrator of the kind.) 

Sandwich. —two slices of bread with 
ham. etc. betw^een .said to be named from 
the fourth Earl of Sandwich (1718-92), who 
had such brought to him at the gaming 
table that he might play on .without stop¬ 
ping. _ 

Silhonettc. —shadow outline of the 
human figure or profile filed in of a dark 
colour—after Etienne de Silhouette, (1709- 
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67), French Minister of finance for four 
months in 1759, after whom everything 
cheap was named, from his excessive eco¬ 
nomy. The making of such shadow por¬ 
traits was a favourite pastime of his, hence 
the name. 

Torbemite.— a highly radio-active 
mineral consisting of a hydrous phosphate 
of uranium and copper (after Swedish 
Chemist Torber-Bermam). 

Volt. —the unit of electromotive force 
now in universal use among electricians, 
defined legally in terms of Lhe ohm and 
ampere-after Allesandro Volta, an Italian 
scientist-1745-1826. 

Very Light. —a cartridge-like firework 
which, discharged from a pistol, throws up 
light, as a signal or to illumine dark area.s- 
after Samuel W. Very, inventor of night 
Signal by coloured balls fired Irom a pistol 
in 1877. 

*(By Ram Prakash Nanda, Jodhpur) 

X > * 

MIND CAN KILL OR CURE 

During a visit to an old friend not long 
ago, his wife who looked pale groaned a 
number of times, then excused herselt and 
said she was going to lie down as she w'as 
feeling unwell. 

I made the usual sympathetic noi.ses 
but my friend brushed them aside “Don’t 
mind her. It’s nothing but imagination 
She’s been always like that of late.’’ 

Pure imagmation! Of no significance 
whatever? 

My friend obviou.sly doesn’t lealise 
what harm imagination can do, or know 
that nearly half the 50(l,0(K) Vieds in British 
hospitals are occupied by patients suffering 
from mental diseases, and of those at least 
25 per cent are ill becau.se of imagination. 

Imaginatic.n is the mo.st potent factor 
in some diseases. Look around and you 
will see that really chi'erlul people are 
rarely ill. 

Let me describe some of the results of 
too-great imagination so that you will real¬ 
ise what a devastating force it is. 

In his authoritative book on the influ¬ 
ence of the mind on the body. Dr. Mack 
Tuko cites the case of a famous French¬ 
man who had been sentenced to death. 
Influential relatives, wishing to avoid the 
disgrace of a public execution, approaciicd 
the authorities who consented to his be.ng 
made the subject of a medical experiment, 
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The condemned man was told that he 
would be bled to death. His eyes were 
bandaged, one arm was bared and prieked, 
and a thin stream of warm water was al¬ 
lowed to trickle, drop by drop, down his 
arm into a bowl. 

“See how he pales,’’ said the doctor 
conducting the experiment. “He is grow¬ 
ing faint; his heart is beating slower and 
slowx-r; his pulse has almost stopped.” This 
acted so powx'rfully on the miserable fel¬ 
low’s mind that in a .short time he passed 
away with all the symptoms of cardiac 
syncope from haemhorrage, without hav¬ 
ing lost a single drop of blood! He was the 
victim of his own imagination. 

Illne.ss brought on by imagination can 
be every bit as real as that cau.scd by pure¬ 
ly physical symptoms; so, al.so, can health. 
Imagination vcork both ways. 

Under lhe stress of vivid imagination 
the digestive jiroce.sses are interrupted, one 
ri'ason why you should never eat while ter¬ 
rified or racked by worry. 

Reginald Stapli'ton of Bedford was in¬ 
variably almost paralysed by the very idea 
of falling ill and of undergoing an opera¬ 
tion, and allowed this fear to wmrk on his 
imagination when he went to hospital to 
have a small piece of muscle removed from 
his left shoulder. lie died under anaesthe¬ 
tic. and the postmortem revealed that 
tliough 111 ' had been purged and .starved, as 
is usual, his last meal had remained in the 
.stomach, causing his death. 

Cancer conjures up such a dreadful 
picture that the very thought of it often 
causes collapse. That is why doctors are 
loth to tell patients that they have con- 
tiacted tins agonising disease. 

The idea of having cancel killed 
Arthur Watts, licensee of The Queen’s 
Head Hotel, Wyboston, Bedfordshire, Eng¬ 
land. Foi years he imagined he had the 
disease Ultimately his wife prevailed on 
him te have an X-ray, but he was so sure 
that he had cancer and .so terrified of learn¬ 
ing the truth that he dropped dead as soon 
as he stepped in front of the X-ray appara¬ 
tus. 

At the inquest it came out that there 
was not the .slightest trace of cancer, but 
that his heart had failed. "To the very 
sen.sitiv'C, imagination can be far more 
painful than realil.y. * 

Imagination played a pleasant trick pn 
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a young woman who went to a London 
hospital to have five teeth extracted, “I 
advise ^ou to have gas,” said the dentist, 
and the anaesthetist decided to use ethyl 
chloride. 

The rubber cap wjth the capsule inside 
was placed over the mouth of the girl, and 
the screw which breaks the capsule and 
liberates the gas, turned on. “Breathe,” 
said the anaesthetist: “breathe deeply,” 
and soon the patient was asleep. 

Five 'teeth were painlessly extracted 
and the girl, exhibiting all the symptoms 
of one who had been under gas, was taken 
home. Only later did the anaesthetist dis-^ 
cover that by some mischance the capsule 
had not been broken, and the young woman 
must have thought she was inhaling gas! 

One last example of the immense 
power of imagination. 

In 1936 Sir Joseph Barcroft, Professor 
of Physiology at Cambi idge University, de¬ 
cided as an experiment, to strip and allow 
himself to be frozen. The temperature in 
his laboratory was loweied to below freez¬ 
ing point and Sir Jo.seph lay naked on a 
cold slab. 

At first his body shrank from the in¬ 
tense cold. Then he forced himself to 
think of warm conditions and soon became 
conscious of a pleasant glow stealing over 
him. Ills limbs relaxed and he felt as if 
he were lying on the deck of a liner in the 
tropical sun! ‘J was actually basking in a 
strange, delightful warmth.” he says, “then 
a pleasant feeling of drowsine.ss came over 
me.” Though sixlj" years old, he suffered 
no ill effects. 

Crude bai baric peoples who live vigo¬ 
rous, outdoor lives are rarely afflicted by 
ailments brought on by imagination. Civi¬ 
lised living and education develops the 
intellect, and with it imagination and 
brings in its tiain all inannei of new dis¬ 
eases. (By Harvey Day) 

• * ^ 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE AIRCONDITIONING AND 
REFRIGERATION MECHANIC 

Bad weather conditions are one of the 
discomforts that a man faces in his life. 
To protect himself agamst weather—rain, 
storm, sun, cold and many other natural 
conditions—man built his dwelfing houses, 
but that only jiartially eased him. The 
temperature, the pressure and the humidi¬ 


ty particularly continued to be constant 
worries. 

With the development of science and 
the invention of electricity man set out to 
control the temperature, humidity and the 
air movement. The process is known as 
air-conditioning. The histoi'y of air-condi¬ 
tioning dates back to the beginning of the 
world. Even when natural sciences like 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Botany, etc., 
were not developed man had started mak¬ 
ing use of low temperature for preserving 
fossils, dead bodies, medicines and some¬ 
times for curing snake-bite, etc. With the 
progress in modern science mechanical 
refrigeration was invented and gradually 
as time passed it gained vital importance 
in various spheres of human activity. The 
first patent for a refrigeration machine was 
issued in Great Britain in 1790 but air- 
conditioning came into use only some 
thirty years back. 

Now-a-days air-conditioning and refri¬ 
geration plants are used in many places 
and for various purposes. Refrigerators 
have domestic, commercial and scientific 
use for preserving food and medicines and 
for aiding research. 

Refrigeration is the removal of heat, 
by making use of latent heat by evapora¬ 
tion of a liquid; i.e., the heat necessary to 
change the liquid into vapour. A refrigera¬ 
tion unit consists mainly of:— 

(1) an evaporator unit which evapo¬ 
rates the liquids used for refri¬ 
geration; 

(2) a conipres.sor which sucks in, 
compresses and delivers the eva¬ 
porated vapours to a condenser; 
and 

(3) a condenser v/hich cools down 
the compressed vapours which 
are ultimately returned in the 
form of liquid back to the eva¬ 
porator unit through a control 
system. The control system is 
meant for further cooling the 
liquid. The liquid when it goes 
back to the evaporator is again 
evaporated and the cycle conti¬ 
nues. 

An air-conditioning plant used in offi¬ 
ces or houses for bringing down the room 
temperature is generally for circulation of 
cool air into the room. The air-condition¬ 
ing plant .sucks in air and the air is passed 
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through a cooling unit, similar to a refrige¬ 
ration unit. The cool air is forced out and 
is delivered through a delivery pipe for 
circulation to difierent rooms that are to 
be cooled. In cold countries, however, hot 
air is similarly circulated through a central 
heating system. Here instead of passing 
through the cooling unit, air is passed 
through a heating unit so that hot air is 
circulated through pipes. There are other 
systems of refrigeration and air-condition¬ 
ing used in big cold storages. 

Centralised air-conditioning plants of 
various types are used in the manufacture 
of chemicals, rubber goods, cigarettes, pow¬ 
dered milk, baby food, textiles, photogra¬ 
phic equipment, petroleum products, tele¬ 
phone and telegraphic instruments, chemi¬ 
cals, fertilizers and various other things. 
They are extensively used in railways, 
ships,' aeroplanes, hospitals, important com¬ 
mittee and conference rooms and cinema 
houses. They aie also essential lor pre¬ 
servation ol perishable food stufl like 
fruits, vegetables, meat, fish, milk pro¬ 
ducts. The popular impression that refri¬ 
geration and aid-conditioning plants are 
used only for comfort cooling is not wholly 
correct. The industrialization of a coun¬ 
try calls for more and more rigid control 
of temperature, humidity and air purity 
which can be obtained by the process of 
air-conditioning and refrigeration. 

Refrigeration and air-conditioning 
plants are installed, operated and main¬ 
tained by refrigeration and air-condition- 
ing mechanics and erectors. 

THE WORK of the air-conditioning 
mechanic consists of installation of evapo¬ 
rator units with compressor, condenser, 
cooling coil and its controls inside a refri¬ 
geration enclosure. He bores necessary 
holes in the floor, walls or encasement, 
etc. for passing the necessary tubing and 
places the blowers or fans and connects 
them in proper alignment, according to 
specifications. He ensures that the pipe 
lines are leak-proof. He also connects 
different meters and gauges to record tem¬ 
perature, pressure, etc. Finally he makes 
electrical connections and puts the plant 
into operation. 

On the operation side the mech,anic 
operates the plant, detects faulty opera'ion 
and writes daily logs. 

On maintenwce and repair aide 
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the mechanic detects defects i.e. loss of gas, 
sealed condensers, choked filters, reduced 
cooling, overloading of motors and other 
minor and major defects. He dismantles 
compre.ssors, pumps and motors to replace 
v/orn-out and deioctive parts. He dehyd¬ 
rates the systems by evacuation and by in¬ 
serting the dryers. He carries out repair 
work on compressor valves, bearings pumps, 
motors etc. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES necessary are 
mechanical aptitude, hand and finger dex¬ 
terity, a certain degree of initiative, powers 
of observation, aptitude for technical mat¬ 
ter and average iiealth and physique. He 
should be careful and cautious to avoid 
electric shocks and poisonous gase.s. Per¬ 
sons allergic to gaseous odour are not suit¬ 
able for this work. He should also have 
high degree of manipulative skill as well 
as good theoretical knowdedge of electri¬ 
cal technology, mechanical engineering, 
fluid flow, heat exchange, chemistry and 
refrigeration, llis work is. to some extent, 
dirty, oily and dusty Generally speaking 
he works alone on a plant. 

TO QUALIFY as an air-conditioning 
and refrigeration mechanic the minimum 
educational standard is a pass in matricu¬ 
lation or equivalent examination. There 
are not many training institutions for im¬ 
parting training as a refrigeration or air- 
conditioning mechanic or erector. How¬ 
ever, a few such institutions where train¬ 
ing facilities are available aie listed here: 

1. Industrial Tiaimng Centre, S. N. 

Banerjee Road, Calcutta. 

2 Institute of Auto-engmeering, Low¬ 
er Circular Road, Calcutta. 

3. Industrial Training Institute, Pusa, 

Delhi. 

4. Industrial Training Institute, Alam 

Bagh, Lucknow. 

5. Industrial Training Centre, Poona. 

Minimum qualifications for joining all 

the.se institutions is a pass in matriculation 
or its equivalent examination. Candidates 
for admission should be normally below 
the age of 25 years. 

The Indian Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers at Caliutta runs a school for 
training air-conditioning and refrigej-ation 
mechanics. The minimum qualification for 
admission is a pass in I.Sc. The course is 
of 12 months’ duration. The students .are 
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attached to some established refrigeration 
firms in Calcutta as unpaid apprentices loi 
practical training. Twice a week classes 
are held for theoictical tiaming. The en¬ 
trance fee IS K.S. 55/- and tution fee is 
Rs. 10/- p.m. 

FURTHER TRAINING may be ob¬ 
tained in a lew insUiutioii.s to achieve pro¬ 
ficiency as an air-condiLioiiing and reirige- 
ration plant erecloi. It is, howevei, advis¬ 
able that alter completion oi the mechanics 
course one should take up appienticeship 
in some reputed lirms uncierlaking instal¬ 
lation manulactuie or lepairs. 'Ihe ap¬ 
prenticeship normalJy incJude.s setting up 
and opeiating an-conditioning and letiige- 
ration plants. The apprentices also learn 
behaviour of gases and their application m 
I'efngeration, heat How cliai acteristics or 
diflerent materials and then pioper selec¬ 
tion, blue print reading loi election etc. 
They also acquire proper techniques ol soil 
and hard soldering, leak detection, charg¬ 
ing, alignment, electrical check up and ini¬ 
tial start-up and trails Giaduates with 
Physics, Clicimstry and Matliematics arc 
sometimes taken uiiectly lui 3 years' Erec¬ 
tor's Course in some maiiulacturmg con¬ 
cerns. Appreiiticeshiu lacilitics also exist 
in the Railway Workshop and Ship Emld- 
ing undertakings. 

Perhaps employed as mechanics and 
erectors who iullil ceilain conditions may 
compete for A.M.l.E. examination which is 
equivalent to a degree in engineering. 
After qualifying as an A.M.l.E. a man may 
specialise in air-conditiumng and lelrigera- 
tion in higher technical institutes m Kha¬ 
ragpur, Bombay, and other places. 

ENTRY into employment as an-condi¬ 
tioning and retngei at ion mechanic oi elec¬ 
tor IS usually through Empoiyinent Ex¬ 
changes and m response ti) tisemenls 

in newspapers. As ojipt'i tunities exist with 
various maiiuraeturei .s. supplieis, lail- 
ways, ship builders, slupjniig eoneerns, 
drug niaiiulaetuiers, daiiy mdustlle^, and 
other types ol einployeis, no onalilied man 
needs wait long lor employnienl. Ik* shoukl 
take initiative to establish pmsoiial eon- 
tacts With some local emnloym^ to liiul out 
if vacancies (Wiist there. The Indian Socie¬ 
ty of Reli igerating Engmeeis, Calcutta, 
Central Council ol Ri'liigeiation and Au- 
Conditiomng Trades Association of India, 
Calcutta may sometimes furnish useful in¬ 
formation on the prospect of employment. 


PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
to higher posts of electors, supervisors and 
engineers are open to those mechanics who 
qualify themselves by prosecuting higher ' 
studies and undergoing practical training. 
Persons with business acumen may also 
open their own repairing and hiring shops. 

EMPL05'MENT OUTLOOK: At pre¬ 
sent air-condiiionmg and refrigeration is 
lieing used in the manufacture of chemi¬ 
cals. textiles, cigaietles, films, dyes, rub¬ 
ber goods mdudmg synthetic, opticals and 
several other items. Aii-CondiUoning plants 
are also being used in private houses, offi¬ 
ces, banks, reseaieh institutes, hospitals, 
hotels, cinemas, lestauiaiits, telephone ex¬ 
changes, boradcastmg station,s, tea testing 
rooms, mortuary chambers and medicine 
and serum storages. A country like India 
with extieine climates will lequire more 
and more air-conditloning and refrigera¬ 
tion plants as industrialization proceeds. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION it is 
desiiablc that contacts aie made with: 

1. The Association of Principals of 

Technical Institutes, Polytechnic, 
Kashmere Gate, Delhi. ' 

2. The Indian Society of Refrigerat¬ 

ing Engineers, 7, Hare Street, 
Calcutta-!. 

3. The Employment Exchanges. 

(Copyright of the Union Ministry of 
Laboui and Employmcmt, with whose 
courtesy the above article is printed). 


Sad will be the day lor any man when 
he becomes contented with the thoughts 
he IS thinking and the deeds he is doing— 
when there is not forever beating at the 
doors of his soul some great desire to do 
something larger, which he knows that he 
was meant and made to do. 

—Phillips Brooks 

Every lose has its thorn, every excess 
can.ses a deled, every defect an excess; 
eveiy sweet halh its soui, every evil its 
good. Eveiy iaeulty which is a receiver ol j 
a pleasure has an equal penalty put on its 
abuse: it is to answei’ ioi its moderation 
with its life. For every gram of wit there 
is a grain of folly. For everything you 
have gamed something else, and for every¬ 
thing you gain you lose something. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 



COMiVlONWEALTH EDUCATION 
LIAISON COMMITTEE 

The appointment was announced in 
London on January 23, 1963 of Dr, Freeman 
Kenneth Stewart, of Toronto, Canada,' as 
secretary of the Commonwealth Education 
Liaison Committee and director of the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit in 
London. He succeeds Dr. V. S. Jha, of India. 

Dr. Stewart, who will take up his duties 
on June 1, has for the past 15 years been 
executive secretary of the Canadian Edu¬ 
cation Association as well as secretary of 
the standing committee of Ministers res¬ 
ponsible for education in Canada. 

The Commonwealth Education Liaison 
Committee was established in 1959 on a re- 
conimendation by the first Commonwealth 
Education Conference, held at Oxford in 
July of that year. It provides a forum for 
the consideration of educational matters 
arising out of the various schemes for co¬ 
operation in Commonwealth countries as 
agreed on at the Commonwealth Education 
Conferences, 

So far, there have been two of these 
conferences—at Oxford in 1959 and in 
New Delhi in January 1962. There is to 
be a third, in Ottawa, in the late summer 
of 1964. 

The main puipose of the Common¬ 
wealth Education Liaison Unit, which works 
under the general direction of the Com¬ 
mittee, is to act as a centre of information 
and reference on educational resources and 
needs in the Commonwealth, particularly 
the various assistance schemes organized as 

a result of the conferences. 

« * « 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
REORIENTATED 

To meet the needs of the present emer¬ 
gency, Government have taken steps to re¬ 
orientate the educational system. Facilities 
for science education at all stages are being 
expanded. Students in schools, colleges and 
universities will be fully covered by an ex¬ 
panded programme which includes physical 
training and membership of the NCC. Plans 
are in hand to increase training centres for 
under National Discipline 


Scheme and for physical education tead 
The Centre is to provide educational 
lities and subsidised hostels for children 
Defence personnel. The University Grai 
Commission has decided to rcauce 
length of Degree and Post-Graduate 
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OBJECTIVE TYPES OF TESTS IN 
SCHOOLS FROM 1964 

The Central Board of Secondary Ec 
cation has decided to introduce objecti^v 
type tests in its examinations from IS 
At least one question of the new type 
be compulsory in each paper. This 
because the present system of examination^: 
it is felt, lays too much stress on cramming.;:^ 
The number of marks allotted to this yeai* 
of test will be between 10 to 15 per cent 
the total marks alllotted to a paper. 

The board also decided to adopt a three-xj 
language formula for its all-India higheif ■ 
secondary examination. 

To eliminate the hampering effects 
a purely external examination and to diS., 
tribute the workload throughout the perio^ 
of study, both methods of external an^ 
internal assessment will be utilized for thi^ 
examination. 

Regarding the objective type tests 
decision to introduce them was taken oU 
the recommendation of the examination’')- 
committee of the board as it was felt that.'J 
the present system of examination laid tob^-a 
much stress on cramming and had a very If 
narrow coverage of the syllabi. 

Members of the board felt that the 
troduction of objective type tests along 
the essay type questions would make them|; 

examinations more valid and reliable. 

* * * 

LEARNING THROUGH MECHANICAL I 

Aros 

Are teaching automatons suitable f 
schools? Educationists and psychologists 
Germany unanimously say ‘n«*, althou||i( 
the automatons might offer a way out 
the critical shortage of teachers. ^ 4 ^; 

In Germany, teaching-machines ai 
occasionally seen at the windows of pri' 
firms offering correspondence courses, 



^^fehools of all degrees reject the new tech- 
;l^ue. The foundations of the psychology 
'^of learning do not support it. 

A tedcnmg-machine presents questions 
(Ip tne learner and examines him or her. 
;^^he problems appear in a window of the 
‘:iinachine, and the pupil has to press a but- 

for the correct answer, or till in a card 
Ji^jlirhich the automaton can read. The next 
'"4destion follows only when the first one has 
..'oeen properly answered. The theory 
,l)ehind this arrangement assumes that the 
law of punishment and reward is the main¬ 
spring of learning. Giving the correct 
answer is associated with the reward of 
being allowed to proceed to the next ques¬ 
tion, while a wrong reply is connected with 
the punishment of repetition of the old 
question until it is eventually solved. 

Aa Inadequate Method 

This theory has its roots in the utilita- 
. rian psychology of the 1830’s, and modern 
teachers in Germany as well as in America 
'think it somewhat antiquated. The old 
cane used to associate far stronger unplea¬ 
sant feelings with bad learning, but it has 
nonetheless been abandoned as an inade¬ 
quate method. 

Theodor Bartmann, of Munster, a spe¬ 
cialist in methods of teaching, feels that the 
, teaching machine is neither a teacher nor a 
machine. It is a labour-saving device dis¬ 
pensing a fed-in programme, and with no 
, abilities beyond that programme. Yet, first 
of all, an automaton is not human. The 
teacher-pupil relationship is far too com¬ 
plex for an automaton to replace it. 

Motivation is definitely reduced in auto¬ 
matic teaching, even if children derive some 
initial pleasure from handling the levers. 
What is possible with adult students of cor¬ 
respondence courses must not be expected 
of children. A child may soon see nothing 
I but a sequence of meaningless press-button 
, XBotions in the method. Worst of all are 
the sociological eflects of teaching auto- 
.matons, says Bartmann. The automaton 
isolates the uupils from each other, each 
child doing only his or her own piogramme. 
This results in disintegration of the group. 
Modern teachers fear disintegrated classes 
’ more than anything .else. Bartmann feels 
that teaching-machines may at the most be 
suitable for a few special hours of pure 
training, but may never bring the rcvolu- 
C tion in education hopefully announced by 
their advocates. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING IN 
COLLEGES 

Military training will be given to about 
eight lakh university students from the 
next academic session. 

Though several universities have made 
NCC training compulsory other universities 
have yet to follow suit. 

The NCC authorities who are keen 
to implement the scheme speedily have 
taken tentative decisions for introducing a 
uniform pattern of training in all universi¬ 
ties. 

They feel that apart from making it 
obligatory for students to attend 75 per cent 
of NCC parades, 100 marks should be allott¬ 
ed for such training. 

It has been decided that new entrants 
will be enrolled in NCC Rifles in the first 
instance and selected for the Senior Divi¬ 
sion after they have completed two years’ 
training. The only exception will be made 
in the case of students who have completed 
their training in the Junior Division at the 
school level. 

It has also been decided to entrust grea¬ 
ter I esponsibility to NCC officers and senior 
cadets. .A. selected number of officers will 
be recruited for command and administra¬ 
tive posts. Senior cadets will work as full¬ 
time instructors in place of JCOs and NCOs. 
The terms and conditions of service for 
officeis have been issued by the Govern¬ 
ment. The measures are designed to over¬ 
come the shortage of regular service per¬ 
sonnel. 

* •» * 

FEWER SUBJECTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

The Board of High School and Inter¬ 
mediate Education, U.P. has decided to re¬ 
duce the number of subjects at the High 
School Examination of 1964 from six to five. 

This decision was taken at the annual 
meeting of the board in Allahabad recently. 

The board also decided to introduce 
altci native courses of General Hindi and 
General English for the Intermediate Exa¬ 
mination of 1964 with certain restrictions. 

* * * 

TV HELPS CHILDREN READ MORE 
AND BETTER 

Television programmes for schools in 
London have made children read more and 
•\'rite better than ever before, a report just 
published states. 

It is being submitted to the London 

{Continued on gage 3SI^ 




“NINE HOURS TO RAMA” BANNED 

The Government had decided not to 
approve the exhibition of “Nine Hours to 
Rama” in India as it was felt that the film 
had failed to bring out the personality of 
Gandhiji in its true light and that the film, 
as made, was likely to cause resentment 
to many people in India. This was stated 
by Dr. B. Gopala Reddi, Minister of Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting, in the Rajya 
Sabha in reply to a question of Shri 
Sitaram Jaipuria. 

Explaining the reasons for raising no 
objection to shoot the film in India the 
Minister added that in law, no such per¬ 
mission was required. Moreover, as the 
Government could not stop the picture 
being made outside India, it was felt that, 
if the picture was shot in the country they 
would have some control over the manner 
in which it was done. Production in India 
also meant earning of some foreign ex¬ 
change and provision of some employment 
to the local film industry. 

* * * 

ONE HUNDRED NEW FttMS 

This year Soviet film studios will pro¬ 
duce more than 100 full-length films, in¬ 
cluding 20 comedies. The film, “The Liv¬ 
ing and the Dead,” based on the well-known 
novel by Konstantin Simonov, devoted to 
the initial period of the Soviet people’s war 
against the Nazi invaders, is now being 
shot. Vadim Kozhevnikov’s novel, “Meet 
Baluyev”, dealing with the pressing prob¬ 
lems of today, will also be filmed. Other 
films will be devoted to the division led by 
the Hero of the Civil War, Grigory Kotov- 
sky, and the exploits of Vera Khoruzhaya, 
who carried out underground work deep 
in the Nazi rear. The films “The Blue 
Copy-Book” and “Lenin in Poland” will be 
devoted to the great leader of the socialist 
revolution. 

Many new films will be shot at the 
national studios of the Ukraine, Byelorus¬ 
sia, Uzbekistan, Georgia and other repub¬ 
lics. A screen version of Shakespeare’s 
great tragedy “Hamlet” will be filmed this 
year. Some of the scenes will be taken 
in Estonia where an Elsinore Castle has 


been put up on the coast of the Baltic Seii’. 
Work is continuing on the production <il 
the serial film “War and Peace” after the' 
great novel by Tolstoy. 

* * * 

TREASURE-HOUSE OF FILMS 

The archives of the Soviet State Insti^, 
tute of Cinematography contain 2,850 film®' 
made in different countries incluciing Kul¬ 
eshov’s “Ray of Death”, Chaplin’s “Tillie’s 
Broken Love”, and Feider’s “Crainque- 
bille.” Set up in the thirties, the archives 
continue to grow all the time and to help 
students of the Institute get acquainted 
with the finest productions of world cine¬ 
matography. 

* «■ * 

PAKISTANIS DEMAND BAN ON 
INDIAN FILMS 

The Pakistan film industiy took out a 
procession in Lahore on February 22 to--, 

demand that loopholes in the Ordinance 
banning the exhibition of Indian films al¬ 
ready imported into Pakistan may be plug¬ 
ged. ; 

The immediate cause for this was a 
Dacca High Court ruling, nullifying a pro- 
vision in the Ordinance. i 

The import of Indian films was totally 
stopped for five years some time ago, / 
according to a recommendation of the Film ' 
Fact-finding Committee, but exhibitors, in 
response to pressing demands fi’om cinema- ; 
goers, continued showing old Indian films , ' 
already imported into Pakistan. The Gov¬ 
ernment, thereupon, issued an Ordinance 
de-certifying such old films. 

Recently, the Dacca High Court dec¬ 
lared this de-certifying Ordinance illegal. 
This unnerved producers in Lahore, who ' 
feared that a similar situation might arise 
in West Pakistan and old Indian hits might 
be allowed to be screened, which might 
force their films out of the market. They 
organised this procession and took it to tM - 
West Pakistan Governor’s residence and 
demanded the plugging of loopholes in the'' 
Ordinance so that it would not be declared 
illegal in West Pakiistan. Placards, carried 
by the processionists dubbed Indian filmi 

as shameless and immoral. v ^ 

* * * 
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^ BEST FILMS OF 1962 

,, - The British magazine, “Films and Fil- 
{"ming” chose Antonioni’s “La Notte” as the 
/best film released in Britain in 1962. The 
best British film was, in their opinion, 
'>Peter Ustinov’s “Billy Budd”. Honours for 

best direction went to Alain Resnais 
^lor “L’Annee Derniere a Marienbad”: for 
■ ithe best male performance to Burt Lan- 
‘ taster in “Bird Man of Alcatraz”; and for 
.'’the best female performance to Jeanne 
Moreau for “La Notte” and “Jules Et Jim”. 

Of the top 10 films shown in Britain’s 
2,400 cinemas in 1962, seven were British. 
The ten in order of popularity were;— 

“The Guns of Navarone” (British); 
^‘Dr. No” (British); “The Young Ones” 
(British); “Only Two Can Play” (British); 
“The Road to Hong Kong” (British); 
“Spartacus” (American); “The Comanche- 
ros” (American); “Blue Hawaii” (Ameri¬ 
can); “H. M. S. Defiant” (British); and 
“Pirates of Blood River” (British). 

* 

PRIZE FOR WALT DISNEY 

U.S. film producer and cartoon king, 
Walt Disney has been awarded the “George 
Washington Prize” by the American Free¬ 
dom Foundation of which former U.S. 
President General Eisenhower is chairman. 

The prize awarded on February 22, 
1963, on the occasion of the birthday of 
George Wa.shington, the first U. S. Presi¬ 
dent, included $5,000 and a medal. 

Disney is the originator of the “Mickey 
Mouse” cartoons and also has founded the 
amusement park “Disneyland” in Califor¬ 
nia. 

* * * 

AWARDS FOR BEST CAMERA WORK 

The Press Photograohers’ Association 
4>f India has named Bimal Mukherjee 
(“Hansuli Banker Upakatha”), Soumendu 
Roy (“Abhijaan”) and V. K. Murthy 
(“Sahib Bibi Anr Ghulam”) as winners of 
its awards for “outstanding work in cine¬ 
matography” (in black and white). 

The awards, silver plaques, will be dis¬ 
tributed at the annual function of the 
Bengal Film Journalists’ Association. 

* * * 

OOTY RAW FILM PLANT 

The State-owned raw film plant at 
Ooty is expected to go into production some 
time next year, Mr. Sham Nath, Deputy 
Minister for Information and Broadcasting 


told the Lok Sabha on Friday February 
22, 1963. 

He was intervening in a debate on a 
Congress member’s Bill seeking to limit 
the length of Indian motion pictures to 
10,000 feet. 

The Bill was withdrawn by the mem¬ 
ber, Mr. Rameshwar Tantia, after the Min¬ 
ister’s statement, even though it was gene¬ 
rally welcomed in the House. 

The Deputy Minister gave three rea¬ 
sons for not favouring the measure. First, 
he said, the matter was within the State 
List under the Constitution. Secondly, there 
had been substantial reduction in the im¬ 
port of raw films during the past few years. 
As against imports worth Rs. 277 lakhs in 
1959 imports had now come down to Rs. 
158 lakhs. Finally, he said, a scheme of 
voluntary cut in the length of motion pic¬ 
tures was already in force in the industry. 

U.K. FILM CRITICS’ GUILD RATINGS 

The Film Critics’ Guild announced in 
January 1963 that the annual poll of its 
members rated ‘Lawrence of Arabia’ and 
‘A Kind of Loving’ as the best British 
movies of 1962. 

The Russian movie ‘Lady With a Little 
Dog’ was voted the best foreign film. Mr. 
Luis Bunnel of Spain was picked as best 
director. 

* * * 

DOCUMENTARY FILM AWARDS 

The Union Govcinment has decided 
that in the case of documentaries and edu¬ 
cational films pioduced by the Films Divi¬ 
sion through private producers, the awards, 
including cash prizes meant for the pro¬ 
ducer should be given to the private pro¬ 
ducers. 

So far, the Films Division was shown 
as the ‘producer’ in the credit titles in films 
produced on contract bases. 

A Press note isued by the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting said that 
films certified for public exhibition during 
1962 are eligible for awards during the 
current year. 

* * * 
URUGUAY AWARD FOR INDIAN FILM 

Naya Sansar’s ‘,Munna” won a special 
award for photography at the Fourth Inter¬ 
national Festival of Documentary and Expe- 
mental Films held at Montevideo (Uruguay) 
in South America, according to information 

{Continued on page 352) 
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WATTUMULL AWARDS FOR 1962 

Nine Indians and an American receiv¬ 
ed the Wattumull Memorial Awards for 
19C2 at a simple but impressive ceremony 
in New Delhi, on February 27, 1963, at¬ 
tended by the Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, 
the Speaker of the Lok Sabha, Mr. Hukam 
Singh, and the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Gal¬ 
braith. 

Mr. Ilukam Singh, who presided, paid 
a tribute to the late Mr. G. J. Wattumull, 
an American of Indian descent, in whose 
memory the awards have been instituted. 
He said Mr. Wattumull was a man of 
energy and foresight who did not forget 
the iand of his birth. 

He detailed the activities of the Foun¬ 
dation which was set up in 1942 with the 
two principal objectives of inrceasing 
India’s national efliciency and promoting 
understanding between India and the 
U.S.A. 

Each of the award winners was escort¬ 
ed up the dais at Sapru House, where the 
ceremony was held. Mr. Hukam Singh 
read out the citation before the award, con¬ 
sisting of Rs. 5,000 in cash, a commemora¬ 
tive modal and a scroll of honour, was 
handed over by Mr. B. L. Sahney, a trustee. 

Mr. Ajit Mookerjee, Director, Crafts 
Museum, All-India Handicrafts Board, led 
the award winners. He received the award 
for ai t research for his unpublished book. 
“The Tantra Art of India.” Dr. Pushpa 
Mitra of the Regional Research Labora¬ 
tory, Hyderabad, got the award for bio¬ 
chemistry for his studies on liver cells and 
Mr. Saryu Prasad of Lucknow University 
for his books on methods of teaching. 

Mr. M. L. Kotru, of The Statesman, 
Delhi, received the award for journalism 
for his feature series entitled “The Other 
Half,” which mirrored the “joys and sor¬ 
rows of the little people.” 

The award for literature went to Mr. 
T. V. Basant for “Sahityasar,” a work m 
Sindhi. Dr. V. Ramalingaswami, Research 
Professor of Pathology, All-India Institute 
of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, received 
the award fpr medicine for his nutritional 


studies and Mr. S. L. Kalra, Professor of 
Bacteriology of the Institute, the award ' 
for microbiology for his studies on various , 
types of fevers. 

The award for nutrition was claimed 
by Dr. P. N. Sen Gupta, F.A.O. Adviser to 
Iran, for his studies on the growth of chil¬ 
dren. Dr. B. Dayal of Banaras University 
received the award for physics for his 
theory of crystals. 

The special award for promotion of 
Indo-U.S. understanding was received by ‘ 
Dr. Grace McCann Morley, Director of the 
National Museum, New Delhi. 

* * * 

MISS UNITED NATIONS 

Monica Reghy, of Sweden, won the , 
Miss United Nations beauty contest in ' 
competition with girls from 20 other coun¬ 
tries at Palma (Majorca) on February 11, 
1963. 

Anna Mariasoria, of Argentina, was 
second and Sabine Surget, of France, was 
third. 

* * * 

SAIIITYA AKADEMI AWARDS FOR 1962 

The Sahitya Akademi has announced 
its awards for 1962 to eight authors in 
different Indian languages. 

The awards, given for books of out¬ 
standing literary merit published during 
the last three-years—1959 to 1961, were an¬ 
nounced at a meeting of the executive 
board of the Akademi in New Delhi on 
February 24, 1963. The meeting was held 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Nehru who 
is also the president of the Akademi. 

The awards are made in the form of a 
casket containing an inscribed copper plate 
and a sum of Rs. 5,000 which will be given 
in National Defence Certificates this year. 

The awards will be given away to the 
authors by Mr. Nehru on March 31 next. 

Following are the recipients of the 
awards: 

Mr. Annada Sankar Ray for “Japane”, 
a tra^^el diary in Bengali; Prof. V. R. Tri- . 
vedi for “Upayana Granth”, a collection of , ,, 
critical writings in Gujarat; Mr. Devudu . 
Narasimha Sastri for “Maharashtra”, a 
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S novel in Kannada; Mr. P. Y. Despande for 
“Anamikachi Chintanika”, a book on philo¬ 
sophical reflections in Marathi Mr. Bal- 
J, want Gargi for “Rangamanch”, a book on 
' Indian drama in Punjabi; Mr. M. P. Soma- 
sundaram, for “Akkarai Cheemaiyil”, a 
travelogue in Tamil: Mr. Viswanadha 
Satyanarayana for “Viswanadha Madhyak- 
^ karalu”, a book of poetry in Telgu and Mr. 
Akhtarul Iman for “yaden”, a collection of 
poems in Urdu. 

TWO BEST DRESSED WOMEN OF 
THE WORLD 

Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy shared top 
‘ position in the list of best dressed women 
of the world in 1962, with Mrs. Loel Gui- 
ness, wife of an international banker. 

The secret committee of fashion ex¬ 
perts, in releasing the results of their an¬ 
nual poll in New York on January 3, 1963, 
described the First Lady of America as 
“the symbol of fashion leadership to the 
average woman everywhere.” 

Regal, raven-hatred Mrs. Guiness was 
termed “the uUima_le in elegance.” 

Mrs. Kennedy who is unequivocably 
responsible for more style trends than any 
other woman likes the unfitted silhouette, 
loose but buttoned coats, bright colours or 
white. 

* * * 

AN ENGLISH FRIAR FOUND AMERICA! 

A Soviet geographer has claimed that 
an English carmelite friar, Nicholas of 
Lynne, discovered America 130 years before 
Christopher Columbus. 

The scientist, Samuel Varshavsky, bas- 
ed his claim on a close study of old docu¬ 
ments, in which Nicholas' supposed voyage 
to the Arctic is described. 

Mr. Varshawsky said some scientists 
considered the voyage to be fiction, but 
? study showed it could have been written 
; only by someone who had been to the 
American continent. 

lie believes one of the maps is of Hud- 
1 - sons Bay. 

He added it was obvious that naviga- 
r tors took the northern route between Eu- 
" rope and America a long time ago. 

>, Nicholas of Lynne is knovm to have 
been alive in 1386, although the dates of 
C his birth and death are not known. He 
was a lecturer at Oxford University. 

« * * 


FINLAND RATIFIES UNIVERSAL 
COPYRIGHT CONVENTION 

Finland recently became the forty- 
fourth country to join the Universal Copy¬ 
right Convention which is designed to fill 
the gaps in existing international copy¬ 
right legislation. The Convention calls 
upon States to grant foreign works the 
same protection accorded works by their 
own nationals. 

* * * 

PROPOSALS TO CANALISE PUBLIC 
ENTHUSIASM 

Various Central Ministries have sug¬ 
gested to the Economic Affairs Committee 
of the Citizens’ Central Council certain 
steps that would help canalise people’s 
enthusiasm and as^st in defence efforts. 
The Ministry of Food and Agriculture has 
proposed that the Committee should edu¬ 
cate public opinion to buy only what is re¬ 
quired and to avoid wasteful consumption, 
especially in entertainments and the like. 
The Ministry also wants the public to con¬ 
sume less rice and balance their diet by 
increasing wheat consumption. 

According to the Ministry of Commun¬ 
ity Development, Voluntary Organisations 
could associate people at the village levels 
with programmes of increased production. 
For this, it has recommended digging of 
water channels, de-silting of tanks, contour 
bunding and such other works. The Min¬ 
istry is also organising ‘Labour Banks’ 
through Panchayat Samitis and Zila Pan- 
shads, and Consumer Cooperative Stores. 

The Ministry of Irrigation and Power 
has urged a drastic curtailment in power 
consumption in every possible way. The 
Ministry .of Steel and Heavy Industries has 
sought assistance in the collection of fer¬ 
rous scrap needed for defence production. 
It has also said that use of scarce catego¬ 
ries like galvanised corrugated sheets 
should be curtailed. Instead, the use of 
alternatives like asbestos sheets, country 
tiles or thatch has been suggested. The 
Ministry of Railways has suggested that 
voluntary organisations should help in 
quick loading and unloading of wagons. 
They could also persuade labour and man¬ 
agement to continue this work on Sundays 
and holidays. The Ministry of Transport 
and Communications, which has an e^rten- 
sive programme of road construction has 
sought help to mobilise the required labour 
force for its work. 

• • » 



married ’AFTER CHANGE OF SEX 

Miss Georgina Turtle, who was a male 
Naval officer until 1960, married an elec¬ 
tronics engineer in a big White wedding 
at London’s most fashionable church on 
October 14, 1962. 

The Church of England service was 
performed in St. Margaret’s Westminster. 

“This is the happiest day of my life,’’ 
said the new Mrs. ^merset. 

She was brought up as a boy, qualified 
as a dental surgeon and became a surgeon 
lieutenant in the Royal Navy in 1945. A 
sex change operation was performed in 
1957, and in 1960 the Government officially 
declared him a woman. 

EVIDENCE OF OLD SEA TRADE 

The first real evidence of a maritime 
trade between India and the Persian Gulf 
islands his been brought to light following 
the discovery of seals at Lothal in 1962. 

Lothal is in Ahmedabad district and 
excavations by the Department of Archa¬ 
eology in the area have led to the discovery 
of the remains of ancient Harappan cul¬ 
ture. 

Among the finds recovered from Lothal 
are a Persian Gulf seal of grey steatite, 
live Indus seals with unicorn and script 
and four others with only the script and 
terracotta sealings. 

Two jumping gazelles flanking a 
double-headed dragon are inscribed on the 
Persian Gulf seal which is the first real 
evidence of maritime trade between India 
and the Persian Gulf islands where similar 
seals have been found. 

Another significant find is a chipped 
and ground stone chisel suggesting contact 
between the chalcolithic folk and the 
Harappans. 

A trapezoid basin excavated at Lothal 
has established beyond doubt that it serv¬ 
ed as a dock for berthing ships. The basin 
is 218x27 metres and is enclosed by brick 
Walls standing to a height of 4 metres. Ac¬ 
cording to experts the dock was accessible 

from the sea at high tide. 

• * * # 

UNESCO BOOK CONTEST 

Ten prizes of Rs. 1,900 each will be 
awarded in the the third competition for 
books for the new reading public sponsored 
by UNESCO. 

Of the 10 prizes, four will be for books 
in Hindi, three for books in Tamil, two for 


books in Bengali and one for a book ha if 
Urdu. 

The books should have been published 
between January 1, 1961 and December 31,' 
1962. They can be on any aspects of inter- ' 
national understanding, simple science or J' 
economic and social development. 

The books must be original but tran¬ 
slation of simple cla-ssics may also be ac¬ 
cepted. 

* * * 

UNCONSCIOUS FOR TWO YEARS 

A young woman unconscious since a 
traffic accident more than two years ago 
has died in San Autonio (Texas, U.S.A.) on 
February 10, 1963, never knowing she gave 
birth to a son. 

Mrs. Sharon Jones, 25-year-old wife of 
a tool company employee, had slept 781 
days sincQ* the accident in nearby Abilene 
from December 19, 1960. 

She was on a Christmas shopping trip. 
Physicians said the collision shook her 
brain into unconsciousness. 

She was pregnant. About seven 
months later, Eddie was delivered by Caesa¬ 
rian operation. 

Mrs. Sharon’s story was published na¬ 
tionwide and gifts poured in from many 
States. Jack's boss, Mr. James B. Duni- 
gan, helped him financially and also allow¬ 
ed him ample time oft' work. 

The Joneses were mariied on April 4, 
1958. Jones w'as at her bedside when she 
died. 

* * * 
163-YEAR-OLD MAN DIES 

Newspapers reported in DaniascLUS 
(Syria) that Mahmoud Wardan, whose birth 
certificate says he was born in 1800, died 
on January 12, 1963, at the age of 163. 

'Wardan, termed the oldest man in 
Syria and possibly in the w'orld, died in 
the northern Syrian town of Izaz. 

Death was reported to have been caus¬ 
ed by “old age and nervous collap.se.’’ 

* * * 

THE ENDLESS DINNER TABLE 

A leading scienti.st eslimated in Gene¬ 
va on February 6, 1963, that if all the 3.115 
million people in world ate at the same 
table it would encircle the globe 23 ^ and 
a half times. And at the present popu¬ 
lation growth the table would double in 
length by the end of the century. 



'* Dr. R. W. Phillips, an expert on world 
y Agricultural problems, said that to keep up 
.'/with the growth in the number of con- 
■^toners, the table would have to grow 43 
' ^es longer every, day. 

. * * * 

TWO DAYS IN SNAKEPIT 

Mr. John Weimann, 23, snake park 
' attendant, in Bulawayo (Southern Rhode- 
V sia) is convinced he has established a re¬ 
cord after living with poisonous snakes for 
48 hours. 

Watched by thousands, he remained in 
the snakepit from February 7 until Febru¬ 
ary 10, 1963. He managed to get. about four 
hours’ sleep—spending the rest of the 
time keeping cobras out of his bed. 

He said: “They were attracted by the 
warmth and every five or 10 minutes tried 
to get into my bed.’’ * 

He was bitten by a boomsiang (tree 
snake) but managed to pull it from his 
hand before it injected any venom. 

* * * 

BACKWARD CLASS RE DEFINED 

The Cenrtal Indian Government has 
written to the States that it would be 
better to apply economic criteria rather 
than caste distinction for determining 
backwardness. 

The Government of India has also com¬ 
municated to the States its decision not to 
draw up an all-India list oi backward 
classes apart from Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. 

Meanwhile, some State Governments 
have written to the Central that that they 
have started regarding persons whose 
annual income does not exceed Rs. 1,200 
as belonging to “other backward classes” 
for the grant of scholarships, tuition lees 
etc. 

« * «- 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 

A group of 27 Britons, including some 
women and children, have bought a small 
island in the Pacific not far fiom the Aus¬ 
tralian province of Queensland in order to 
get away from such civilised things as 
automobiles, political crisis, weapons and 
business appointments. 

The island cost 16,000 and its pur¬ 
chase was the idea of a 33-year-old London 
photographer, 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 

{Contmued from page 346) 

County Council education committee and 
praises the number of progran^es for 
schools by the British Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration and commercial television compa¬ 
nies. 

Concerning primary school programmes, 
the report says: “They have inspired chil- 
dicn to use their class, school, and public 
libraiy books. And the written work pro¬ 
duced as a result of the knowledge gained 
and research undertaken voluntarily by the 
children has surpassed all their previous 
writing.” 

The programmes, adds the report, have 
stimulated fiupils to worthwhile activities 
at school and at home. 


FILM WORLD 

{Continued Jrom page 348) 
jcceived by the pioduction concern in 
Bombay. 

The director of photography of “Mun- 
na," Mr. Ramchandia, has received, through 
the Government of India, the special dip¬ 
loma awaided to him by the festival jury 
for outstanding photography. This is pos¬ 
sibly the first time that an Indian film has 
won international acclaim for cinemato¬ 
graphy. 

“Munna,” written, directed and produc¬ 
ed by K. A Abbas a decade ago, is said to 
have been highly acclaimed at the Monte¬ 
video Film Festival. 

X * * 

“SAHIB BIBI” TO VIE FOR OSCAR 

Guru Dutt Films’ “Sahib Bibi Aur Ghu- 
lum” has been selected by the Film Federa¬ 
tion ot India as the Indian entry to vie for 
the loieign language “Oscar” in Hollywood 
this year. 

There wcie only two films recommend¬ 
ed for selection as India’s “Oscar” entry— 
Sridhai's “Ncnjil Oor Alayam,” in Tamil, 
and Guiu Dutt's “Sahib Bibi Aur Ghulam,” 
in Hindi. The selection committee compos¬ 
ed of Messrs. J. B. H. Wadia, Sadashiv Row 
Kavi and Bheem Singh selected the latter 
movie for the “Oscar” competition. 

“Sahib Bibi Aur Ghulam,” which has 
won critical acclaim all over India, co-stars 
Meena Kumari, Guru Dutt, Waheeda R^- 
man and Rehman and has been produced 
and directed by Guru Dutt, with a musical 
score composed by Hemanta Kumar, 


*r 




THE AIM OF TEACHING ENGLISH 

Sii', 

According lo the report ui the becon- 
diiiy Education Commission the aim ol 
teaching English as a loreign language iii 
India “should be tiie attainment by the 
pujiils of a good VI’iking knowledge oi 
biiglish at the end ol the Secondary stage.” 
Ihnbably, keeping this very thing in view' 
the Dellii Board ol Highei Seconoaiy Edu¬ 
cation requires its examinees to appeal at 
the end ol the Higher Secondary stage in 
thiet English Papeis td which tiurd papei 
IS meant to test the comprehension ol the 
students ol certain por.ions of Prose and 
Poetry prescribed lor geneial and non- 
detailed study. The syllabus clearly says 
that ‘no attempt should be made to analyse 
Ol dissect the poem for detailed study’. 

But wiial actually happens in practice 
Is utterly conlusing ana misleading and 
consequently neither do ihe students incul¬ 
cate the necessaiy skills cumed at attain¬ 
ment oi a good w'oiKing knowledge noi 
does the study of English help the students 
in hteiaiy pin suits Eoi example, the 
study ol Piose and Poctiy in paiiei 111 is 
‘general and non-delailed' bul ai the Boaul 
Examination the students are leqtiired to 
wu'ite detailea notes on the appieal ol 
stanzas and lines sot trom the prescribed 
test. (Kef. Lnghsh Papei 111 Itdid Q.l ) 
Thus vve find that theie does not exist any 
co-relation between the desired anas and 
the results expected to be attained. Not 
only this, but the texts presciibed too are 
unimaginatively planned and mistakenly 
assigned as for instance the verse book 
prescribed in Delhi schools I'oi the Higher 
Secondary Examination ol 1965 ha.s seveial 
ditlicult and literary poems liko Ben Jen¬ 
son's “True Growth”; Robert Herricks "To 
Daffodils" and Wordsworths ‘‘Soli!ary Re- 
apoi" for class IX students, Siiokcspoau 
“True Love” and Gerald Gould's "Wandei 
Tliii.sC’; and Alfred Noyes's ‘‘Tii.e High¬ 
way Man’’ for cla.ss X: Shelley s ‘‘Spud, 
of Delight”; Keats’s “A thing ol Beauty”; 
and Byron’s “The Fnsoncr oi Chillon” for 
class XI etc. etc. We do not know to what 
extent it is lineuisticallv and academically 


sound on the one hand to prescribe such 
poems for iion-detailed study by the stu¬ 
dents wsio are studying English at School 
stage as a ioreign language, and on the 
oihei’, to set such questions as are highly 
critical and aim at testing the students’ 
literary grasp. 

Whal this soil ol incompatibility bet- 
vecn th’.' aims, means and ends achieved 
IS going to do to the taught and the langu¬ 
age as such'.’ D.in't w'e feel that this type 
of muddlo and woist confounded confu- 
on wi’idd ( iiilifi Widen the gulf ol in- 
ilifleienc - which exists in our country for 
Engh^'d’ 

(btep'hen ViMiiarn Sinclair, New Delhi) 

. . -Y 

THE ENHANCED TAX-RATES 

Sir, 

No citizen ol a free country would 
eve. giudge to make any sacrihcc howso- 
evei gieat it may be when the very iiite- 
giity. Iieedoin and dignity ol the country 
are in pei'l, yet it cannot be denied that 
liie C' Ulial B.idgei lor llMi.'i-tH lioth at its 
be.sl and ;!s woist i-. a v ai budget in a 
c'l’pitaln lie (■(■(.luti.qv What is most unfor- 
tii.iale ab ui tins oudgiM i-, noi the heavy 
buideir ;1 impoi'’s on the people but Ih.- 
fai ! that e\en altei filteeii years ol plan¬ 
ned .so<ia!i.iJc economy the thiion Finance 
M.nistei ha.s been able to present rather 
haljilessly n. the pailianiDnt a budget w’hich 
IS bureaucracy-ridden and socially unin- 
spiiiug that IS why that in the new budget 
proposals the bill lor purely administrative 
.services is going up by moie than 20 per 
cent, whereas it was desirable that the gov¬ 
ernment should have set an example by 
implementing economy measures in the 
governmental expenditure. Rightly did 
Mr. A D Mam think in the Rajya Sabha 
roeimtlv that a 10 pei cent reduel ion m 
adminir.trativo expendituie during the 
emergency w'ould yield Rs. 150 crores in a 
year and dispense vrith the need of impos¬ 
ing excise levies w'hich hit the poor.. 

It might be that the Finance Minister 
has not favoured the rich at the expense 
of the poor people, yet in the capitalistic 
economy the taxes always hit the poor 








Dr. R. W. Phillips, an expert on world 
^.agricultural problems, said that to keep up 
the growth in the number of con- 
>'lihniers. the table would have to grow 43 
f Oiiles longer every, day. 

' * * * 

TWO DAYS IN SNAKEPIT 

Mr. John Weimann, 23, snake park 
t.*ttendant, in Bulawayo (Southern Rhode- 
1 aia) is convinced he has established a re- 
.,’«ord after living with poisonous snakes for 
48 hours. 

Watched by thousands, he remained in 
the snakepit from February 7 until Febru¬ 
ary 10, 1963. He managed to get.about four 
hours’ sleep—spending the rest of the 
time keeping cobras out of his bed. 

He said: “They were attracted by the 
warmth and every five or 10 minutes tried 
to get into my bed.” * 

He was bitten by a boomsiang (tree 
snake) but managed to pull it from his 
hand before it injected any venom. 

* * * 

BACKWARD CLASS RE DEFINED 

The Cenrtal Indian Government has 
written to the States that it would be 
better to apply economic criteria rather 
than caste distinction for determining 
backwardness. 

The Government of India has also com¬ 
municated to the States its decision not to 
draw up an all-India list of backward 
classes apart from Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. 

Meanwhile, some State Governments 
have written to the Central that that they 
have started regarding persons whose 
annual income does not exceed Rs. 1,200 
as belonging to “other backward classes” 
for the grant of scholarships, tuition fees 
etc. 

# * * 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 

A group of 27 Britons, including some 
women and children, have bought a small 
island in the Pacific not far from the Aus¬ 
tralian province of Queensland in order to 
get away from such civilised things as 
automobiles, political crisis, weapons and 
business appointments. 

The island cost 16,000 and its pur¬ 
chase was the idea of a 33-year-old London 
photographer. 


' ^tlCATlONAL FbBM 

(Cotttmued from page B46) 

County Council education committee ahld 
praises the number of progran^es for 
schools by the British Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration and commercial television compa¬ 
nies. 

Concerning primary school programmes, 
the report says: “They have inspired chil¬ 
dren to use their class, school, and public 
library books. And the written work pro¬ 
duced as a result of the knowledge gained 
and research undertaken voluntarily by the 
children has surpassed all their previous 
writing.” « 

The programmes, adds the report, have 
stimulated |)upils to worthwhile activities 
at school and at home. 


FILM WORLD 

{Continued from page 348) 
received by the production concern in 
Bombay. 

The director of photography of “Mun- 
na,” Mr. Ramchandra, has received, through 
the Government of India, the special dip¬ 
loma awarded to him by the festival jury 
for outstanding photography. This is pos¬ 
sibly the first time that an Indian film has 
won international acclaim for cinemato¬ 
graphy. 

“Munna,” written, directed and produc¬ 
ed by K. A. Abbas a decade ago, is said to 
have been highly acclaimed at the Monte¬ 
video Film Festival. 

* 

“SAHIB BIBI” TO VIE FOR OSCAR 

Guru Dutt Films’ “Sahib Bibi Aur Ghu- 
1am” has been selected by the Film Federa¬ 
tion of India as the Indian entry to vie for 
the foreign language “Oscar” in Hollywood 
this year. 

There were only two films recommend¬ 
ed foi- selection as India’s “Oscar” entry— 
Sridhar's “Nenjil Oor Alayam,” in Tamil, 
and Guru Dutt's “Sahib Bibi Aur Ghulam,” 
in Hindi. The selection committee compos¬ 
ed of Messrs. J. B. H. Wadia, Sadashiv Row 
Kavi and Bheem Singh selected the latter 
movie for the “Oscar” competition. 

“Sahib Bibi Aur Ghulam,” which has 
won critical acclaim all over India, co-stars 
Meena Kumari, Guru Dutt, Waheeda R^- 
man and Rehman and has been produced 
and directed by Guru Dutt, with a mu»cal 
score composed by Hemanta Kumar, 


THE AIM OF TEACHING ENGLISH 

Si I’. 

According to the I’cporl ol' the Secon¬ 
dary EducaUon Commission the a'm oj' 
leaching English as a loreign language m 
India “should be the attainment by the 
pupils ol a good V.. •iking knou ledg',' of 
English at Ihe end ol the Secondaiy stage.” 
Piobably, keeping this very thing m view 
Ihe Dtliu Board ol Highci Seconuary Edu¬ 
caUon recjUires its examinees To appeal ai 
Ihe end of the Higher Secondary stage in 
thice English Papeis ui’ which tnnd papei 
IS meant to test the comprehension ol the 
students ol ceitain ponions of Prose and 
Poetry prescribed lor geneial and non- 
dc'lailed study. The syllabus clearly says 
that ‘no attempt should be made to analyse 
Ol dissect the poem for detailed study'. 

But wiial actually happens iii practice 
lb utterly conlusing ana misleading and 
consequently neither do the students incul¬ 
cate the necessaiy skills ..nined at attain¬ 
ment ol a good woiiving knowledge noi 
does the study ol English iielp the students 
111 liteiaiy jnii suits Foi ei-caniplfc, thi 
study ol Piose and Poetiy in papei 111 is 
'.general and non-delailed' but ai the Boaul 
Examination the students aie lequued to 
write detailed noie.s on the appeal ol 
staiiiias and lines set Irom tlie prescribed 
lest. (Ref. Lngiisii Papei 111 1961! Q.l ) 
Thus we find that there does not exist any 
eo-relation between the de.sired aims and 
Ihe results expected to be attained. Not 
only this, but the texts presenbed too aie 
unimaginatively planned and mistakenly 
assigned as for instance the verse book 
presenbed in Delhi schools foi the Higher 
Secondary Examination ol 1965 has seveial 
diHicult and literary poems like Ben Jon- 
son’s “True Growth”; Robert Heriicks “To 
Daflodiis" and Woi'dsworlhs “Solitaiy Re- 
apei" tor class IX student:., Shakespoart 
“True Love” and Gerald Gould's “Wandci 
Tliu.ii”; and Allred Noyes's “The Iligh- 
v/ay Man" for class X: Shelley's “Spin, 
of Delight’’; Keats's “A thing ol Beauty’' 
and Byron’s “The Prisoner ol Chillon” foi 
class XI etc. etc. We do not know to what 
extent it i.s lineuisticallv and academically 


sound on the one hand to prescribe such 
poems loi non-delailed study by the stu¬ 
dents vvno are studying English at School 
stage as a ioreign language, and on the 
(hher, to .set such questions as are highly 
critical and aim at testing the students’ 
literary giasp. 

What this soil of incompatibility bet¬ 
ween the aims, means and ends achieved 
IS going to do to llie taught and the langu¬ 
age as sue’.r'’ Don t we feci that this type 
ot muddle and woist confounded confu- 
' .on wi ntd PuMiei widen ihe gull of in- 
diilerenc - which exists in our country for 
English" 

(Ste.jhen William Sinclair, New Delhi) 

/ - -y- 

THE ENHANCED TAX-RATES 

Sir, 

No citizen ui a free countiy would 
ev'Cj gi uGge to make any .sacrilice howso- 
evei great it may be when the very inte- 
.grity, livedoin and dignity ot the country 
are in pei i, yel ii cannot be denied that 
tile G. nil at Bodgi'l In,- ]!l(),'t-64 botii at its 
be;,t and its woist is a wai budget in a 
e ipitah,.,; le (•eoiuiiriy What is most unfoi- 
tu.iaic ab ut tins uiidget is not the heavy 
b'Ui'leii.s il unpusfs on the people tint the 
faw that ('.on ai'tei hlte'cn yeai's of plan- 
n.‘d siKiali.iic economy the Union Finance 
Mjinstti has been able to present rather 
lialjilessly in the parliamont a budget w^hich 
IS buicaueraey-ndden and socially unin- 
spiung that IS why that lu the new budget 
proposals the bill for puredy administrative 
services ts going up by mort* than 20 per 
cent, whereas it was de.sirable that the gov¬ 
ernment should have set an example by 
implementing economy measures m the 
governmental expenditure. Rightly did 
Mr. A D Man! think in the Rajya Sabha 
recently that a 10 pci cent rcduelion in 
administrative cxpcndiliue during the; 
emergency would yield Rs. 150 crores in a 
year and dispense with the need of impos¬ 
ing excise' levies w'hich hit the poor.. 

It might be that the Finance Minister 
has not favoured the rich at the expense 
of the poor people, yet in the capitalistic 
economy the taxes alw'ays hit the poor 
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people most, howsocvei direct or mdirect 
ihey might be; consequently, despite the 
Finance Minister’s assurance, the prices of 
articles of common use like Kerosene, 
Paper, Soap and Cigarettes have already 
gone up and the middle class salaried peo¬ 
ple are bewildered at what the rise in 
prices is going to spell. Already due to 
proposed enhanced tax-rates and compul¬ 
sory savings scheme, the salaried people 
would be getting much leduced salaries 
and besides, the inflated prices of items of 
daily u.se will further deflate the value of 
the rupee. The Government should feel 
(juite concerned on this score of rise in 
prices lest the peojile’s noble .sentiment and 
patriotic deleimination for strengthening 
the country’s defence should be unduly 
ueiialized. The Government must take 
certain ellective measures immediately 
such as taking away ot profits of joint 
stock companies allowing a margin of four 
}K*r cent dividend, suspension of privy 
pui.ses, fieezing of salaries above Ks 1500. 
drastic cintailment of expendituie on 
guests, o[jening cciernonies, administration 
and tours ol ministers and officers, seizure 
of gold worth croies of i upees lying in 
banks with Nawabs and otheis as suggest¬ 
ed by various MPs ditrmg the debate (ui 
the budget ^nopcisals By such measures 
th(' Governnteiil can inspire the masses 
elTectively to co-operate unhesitatingly in 
the nations d' lence cfloit 

(Sushil Kuinai, Delhi) 

¥ >. ■% 

.MlDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE FIELD OF 
• EDUCATION 

Sir, 

The impoitance of audio-visual aids 
111 the field of education is known to us. IL 
lieljis to make leaching more effective and 
'itimulates inteiost and enthusiasm among 
teacheis as well as students and leave a 
lasting impression on the mind. 

These aids luntain a variety ol equip- 
iiieiits like the tape lecord, film, ladio. 
televi.sion anil so on Tiuvse equipped- 
mateiiai.', aie licely u.sed by educational 
institutions cf the developed western cuun 
lues In India very few educational in::ti- 
tutions have such aids but these are only 
to show atid maintain the .school lecoi'd- 
and only to talk highly about their institii- 
iions. Practically those who have good 
equipped-aids have no trained instructors 
and vice-versa 


Audio-visual aids explain the value ol 
concrete or non-verbal experience in the 
learning process, while the other forms of 
instructions stiess verbal or symbolic expe¬ 
rience. The aids show such special kinds 
ol devices and procedures as motion pic- 
lures, filmstrips, ladio, recording televi¬ 
sion, charts, posters and othei graphic 
materials, school journals, models and 
thioc dimensional materials tor demons¬ 
tration. In high poicentage the sense- 
stimuli arises by our daily environments 
and we arc acquainted with the teaching 
materials through the eyes and ears. The 
correct perception and understanding of 
ideas IS the situation which is involved or 
Cl eated. 

Enviionments only effect growth and 
development ol pupils while the vital part 
oi our education is the study of our social 
and physical environments. The study of 
environments of human being is social 
studies. The objective ol a teaching social 
studies is to provide pupils with numerous 
opportunities foi- group-work as a part of 
their learning process Hence we p^ead 
the use of self-made visual aids developed 
as a result of pupil-teacher participation 
and related visual aids can be used as class 
pi ejects These self-made charts and pos¬ 
ters SCI VC as a basic and univeisal aid in 
the domain of social studies. 

We should always keep iii mind thal, 
lor the betterment of the pujiiis and to 
motivate the teaching standard of schools, 
these aids should be utilized successfully 
and very promptly. Before excuting the 
piogiammc, the classroom requires to be 
well ai ranged for learning and listening. 

To bring change by visual scheme in 
the methods of teaching is the crying need 
ol the hour. 

(Jang Bahadur Prasad, Saran) 

■»(■ + * 

THE DEFENCE OF SIKKIM 

Si I 

1 he maiinei in which the Chinese have 
b' gun to rudke their usual baseless aliega- 
iicns against India m regaid to the border 
ijrtween Sikl-nm and Tibet is something 
wmch should cause grave eoiiccrn to us. 
considering that on other lecent occasions 
tins kr’.d of Chinese propaganda has pre- 
'•eded i uthless Chinese military aggression 
in the area concerned. There is perhaps 
no need to pay much attention to reports 
that the Chinese have set up, in secret, 



puppet governments for Sikkim and 
Wiutai) 111 Td)et. Bui we should not for- 
ticl either that the Chinese have tradition¬ 
ally held certain' claims against Ladakh, 
SiUkim, Bhutan, NEFA and Nepal. They 
aie also concentrating radio propaganda 
on these areas today. 

With Sikkim, India has close and cor¬ 
dial relations and the defence of that 
small, mountainous protectorate is India's 
responsibility. Both the Ruling Family and 
the people of Sikkim have shown their 
determination to defend their soil against 
Chinese attack and have begun to tram 
themselves in civol defence. The Armed 
Forces m Sikkim are very small and by 
themselves cannot withstand a Chinese 
attack or pose, at any time, a threat to 
(.’tiinese territory. The Chinese have been 
.steadily increasing the number of their 
well-equipped, troops poised upon Sikkim’.s 
border and this has seriously perturbed the 
.Sikkimese. Some disgruntled Sikkimese 
seem to'have gone to Tibet where, no 
doubt, the Chinese propaganda organisa¬ 
tions will be training them for causing 
mischief latm on in Lheir m(>ther-country. 

We are glad to note that the Govern¬ 
ment ol India have lo.st no time in reply¬ 
ing to these willegations and have taken 
I he occasion to reiterate then deterinina- 
lion to defend Sikkim The purposes ol 
Ctnne.sc propaganda would be to soften up 
Si ikiincse deteirnination to detend then 
Country. This, too, should be counteracted 
\ igorously, fortunately the Sikkimese are 
I illy conscious of the Chinese threat. And 
v,e shall not be caught napping again. 

(Pamandas A Aidasani, Bombay) 

X- > ^ 

OUR PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 

Sir, 

Today India is suffering fiom a moral 
crisis. Each and every sphere of her life 
lias been badly affected by it. Even our 
schools and colleges which arc often consi¬ 
dered as the temples of Muse have not re¬ 
mained unaffected, ft will not be an e.\ag- 
geratiun to say that most of our private 
schools and colleges have become commi'i- 
cial concerns. They exploit their students 
and teachers ruthlessly m order to make 
as much money as they can, The greatest, 
tragedy of the present system of educaticii 
is that it is as costiv as educated persons 
aie cheap. So far as oiu teachers are con¬ 


cerned, they are facing a worst possible 
jilight. They get neither money enough to 
live honourably nor do they get due res¬ 
pect in the society. Even a constable com¬ 
mands better respect than an ordinary 
teacher. The cumulative result of all these 
factors IS that most of thfr teachers are 
.suffering from inferiority complex. 

Teaching profession is losing its charm 
day by day, with the result that its future 
does not look bright. Intelligent persons 
do not like it at all. They consider it as 
the last shelter. It is the seething dissatis¬ 
faction of our teachers and the lack of in¬ 
telligent persons in teaching profession that 
a'e primarily responsible for the continu¬ 
ous deterioration of the standard of educa¬ 
tion. It is the schools and colleges of a 
country that show its future When they 
become the cesspool of party politics and 
corruption, the future of the country is 
eclipsed 

In our country, so many schools and 
colleges are run by various communities 
Most of them have got denominational 
names Avhich are indicative of their nar¬ 
row mentality and sectarian outlook. They 
have ulteily failed to inculcate a .secular and 
healthy outlook in their students. It is in¬ 
cumbent on the Government to probe into 
such institutions. 

(Hamidul Hii.ssan, Jhansi) 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION 

Indian Administrative Service etc. 

Examination, 1963 

The Union Public Service Commission 
will hold at various places a competitive 
('xamination commencing on 4th October, 
19C3, for recruitment to the Indian Admin¬ 
istrative Service, Indian Police Sewice 
and the other allied services. 

Age limits on 1-8-63; Indian Police 
Service 20-24 years. Other services 21-24 
years. 

Qualifications; I.A.S. and I.F.S.—Deg¬ 
ree in Arts, Science, Commerce, Agricul¬ 
ture or in Civil, Mechanical or Electrical 
Engineering or equivalent. Other .servi 
cos—A degree oi’ equivalent 

Last date of submilling applications ii 
fith May, 1968. 

For full particulars; Apply to Seen* 
lary, Union Public Service Commission 
Dholpur Hou.se, DHQ., P.O. New Dijlhi-ll 




VENl S DATA FROM “MARINER 11“ 
SPACE PROBE 

The American space probe Mariner II 
launched at Cape Canaveral on August 
27, 19G2, passed within 21,000 miles of 

Venus on December 14, 1962, as scheduled— 
the closest approach yet made to another 
planet by a spaceship. The Administrator 
of the U.S. National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency, Mr. James E. Webb, said that the 
flight had been an “unqualified success," 
that all instrumentation was working per¬ 
fectly, and that Mariner II had relayed a 
mass of information which would add more 
to man's knowledge about Venusian condi¬ 
tions “than has been gainpd in all the 
thousands of years of recorded history." 

Throughout its 109-day journey to 
Venus, during which it travelled 180,000,000 
miles on an “overtaking" course. Mariner 
n transmitted data to ground stations at 
Goldstone (California) Woomcra (Austra¬ 
lia), and Johannesburg (South Africa) on 
interplanetary magnetic fields, solar radia¬ 
tion. and cosmic dust On September 4, 
responding to command signals from Gold- 
stone, It changed its course when 1,500,000 
miles from Earth so as to take it to the 
vicinity of Venus at the required time— 
Mariner II thereby being the first space¬ 
ship to change course in deep space Its 
closest proximity to Venus, as slated, oc- 
cured on December 14, (he vilanct then 
being 86,000,000 miles irom Earth Before 
speeding past Venus into an cubit round 
the sun. Mariner II scanned tlie dark and 
light sides of the planet for 42 minutes 
from a distance of about 21,700 miles, .send¬ 
ing back information to Earth with its 
micro-wave and infra-red ladiometcrs— 
the former designed to determine the 
nature of the Venusian atmosphere and 
the surface temperatui'e of the planet, and 
the latter to determine the structure of the 
cloud layer that envelops Venus. In trans¬ 
mitting this information over 36,000,000 
miles. Mariner n set up a long-distance re¬ 
cord for spacecraft, surpassing the pre^u- 
ous record of 22,500,000 miles established by 
the UiS. Pioneer V in June 1960 

N.A.S.A. oflicials said that ihe ' signi¬ 


ficant data” about Venusian conditions 
which had been relayed by Mariner II 
would be made available to the world. Al¬ 
though il was pointed out that it might be 
many weeks before the mass of informa¬ 
tion could be studied and collated in detail, 
the following preliminary information was 
disclosed by American scientists: 

(1) Unlike the earth, there was no 
evidence that Venus possessed a magnetic 
field. 

(2) There was also no evidence that 
Venus was surrounded by a b<']t of natural 
radiation similar to the Van Allen belt en¬ 
circling the earth. 

(3) Venus was slightly lighter than 
the earth, its mass (weight) be mg 0:814485 
times that of Earth. It was calculated that 
Venus weighed 11 soutillion (11 followed 
by 21 noughts) pounds, compared with 13 
sepliliion jiounds foi Eaith, which is 
slightly larger. 

It was also disclosed that the “bounc¬ 
ing ' ut radar signals off Venus—a separate 
expelinient unconnected with the flight of 
Mariner II—indicated that the planett might 
be revolving slowly, about once every 250 
days, in the opposite direction from Earth— 
that is, in a retrograde or clockwise man¬ 
ner (The only other planet of the solar 
.system which moves in this way is Ura¬ 
nus ) As pointed out by U.S. scientists, 
then.' would be only two sunsets and two 
sunrises in the Venusian year of 250 days, 
and woiC tlicie any inhabitants on Venus 
"the .Min would rise m the west and set in 
the east.” 

As regards the possibility of life on 
\’’enus, it was pointed out that the two re¬ 
quirements for life as known to terrestrials 
were firstly, a narrow temperature range, 
and secondly, the presence of water. 
Mariner II had provided no information 
about the latter, while the temperature 
data had not yet been analysed; neverthe¬ 
less. it would be “foolhardy” in the ab¬ 
sence (J information to rule out the pos¬ 
sibility of any form of life on Venus. 

Apart from the data about Venusian 
conditions. Mariner II also transmitted im* 
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portanl infoimation on condiUons in inter¬ 
planetary space, notably the following; (1) 
cosmic dust was 1,000 times thicker near 
ihe earth than in deep space, tending to 
confirm the theory that planets concentrate 
this cosmic debris near themselves; (2) in¬ 
terplanetary space, once thought to be 
empty, was in fact “bristling with billions 
upon billions of solar wind particles,” the 
solar winds blowing off the sun being 
strong enough to warp the earth’s magne¬ 
tic field at a distance of 93,000,000 miles 
("solar winds” are streams of electrically- 
charged particles continually emitted by 
the sun, in contrast to the more violent 
and sporadic eruptions such as flares and 
sunspots); (3) magnetic fields of varying 
strength and direction appeared to exist 
almost everywhere and at all times in in¬ 
terplanetary space; (4) deep space was free 
from radiation belts similar to those sur¬ 
rounding the earth. 

“Mariner 11” Loses Contact With 
Earth: It was announced in Washington on 
January 4 that the Venus probe space¬ 
craft, Mariner IT, had lost contact with the 
Karth. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) said that the loss 
ot radio communication at about this time 
had been expected. 

Mariner II, launched on August 27, 
1962, went silent after having gone 5,700,000 
miles past Venus, about which it radioed 
information on December 14 It was 
54,300.000 miles away from the Earth when 
radio contact was lost. 

Officials said Earth sensors—instru¬ 
ments which had kept the Mariner’s anten¬ 
nas pointed towards this planet—were 
probably no longer able to focus on the 
Earth. 

X y X- 

DR. C. V. RAMAN ON CRYSTALLINE 
STATE OF MATTER 

The Nobel Prize physicist, Dr. C. V. 
Raman said in Madras on January 14, 1963, 
that all hypotheses regarding the crystal¬ 
line state of matter which were the pre¬ 
sent stock-in-trade of X-ray workers and 
solid state physicists were of an arbitrary 
nature. 

Besides being unnecessary, these actu¬ 
ally impeded instead of a.ssisting progicss 
towards a real knowledge of the subject 

He presented experimental evidence 
derived from his own recent investigation,s 


W'hich clearly contradicted their consequen¬ 
ces. 

Dr. Raman, who was inaugurating an 
international symposium on protein struc¬ 
ture and crystallography, also reviewed 
the various postulates and hypotheses re¬ 
garding the crystalline stale of matter. 

Illustrating his remarks, he dealt in 
some detail with the “so-called lattice dy¬ 
namics of Max Born, which, by persistent 
advocacy, has succeeded in gaining cred¬ 
ence.” 

In Born’s theory, it w’as assumed, he 
said, that the thermal vibrations of the 
atoms in crystals had a continuous spec¬ 
trum This hypothesis could, however, be 
readily tested by the methods of spectros¬ 
copy Three distinct and independent pro¬ 
cedures were available and he had used 
them all in his examination of the behavi¬ 
our of numerous crystals. Substances 
having the simplest oossible siruclure and 
composition were naturally tho.se best suit¬ 
ed f{ r such critical .studies 

Diam.ond, magnesium oxide, lithium 
fluoride, rock-salt and potassium bromide 
might be listed amongst the crv.stals most 
thoroughly investigated by him 

Instead of a continuous spectrum as 
indicated by Born’s theory, it was found 
that the spectrum of free atomic vibrations 
in these crystals exhibited a .set of nine 
sharply-defined or monochromatic frequen¬ 
cies These frequencies could be calculat¬ 
ed from dynamical theory and the corres¬ 
ponding modes of vibration ci.uld be 
defined and described completely. The 
spectroscopic behaviour as actually observ¬ 
ed confirmed the deductions in every de¬ 
tails 

Another hypothesis which had long 
been familiar to students of physics and 
chomistiy, he said, was that ceitain crys¬ 
tals consisted of ions or electrically charg¬ 
ed at atoms or molecule,‘- Rock-salt was 
.such an ionic crystal. 

He said that the belief in the ionic 
character of the alkali halides was contra¬ 
dicted by their spectroscopic behaviour. 
The much publicized idea that the ionic 
hypothesis enabled a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion to be given of the physical properties 
of the alkali halides had also turned out to 

be unfounded. 

* * * 

RUSSIAN SCIENTISTS BOUNCE JIADAR 
SIGNALS OFF MERCURY 

The Soviet Academy of Sciences an- . 
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; nounced through the Russian Embassy in 
Washington on January 4 that Soviet 
scientists had bounced radar signals off 
Mercury—a significant scientific bieak- 
J through which USA reportedly had passed 
up in favour of a try for a more difficult 
■ ; target. 

t It was disclosed that the Russian tech- 
nical feat was accomplished in the Summer 
of 1962. 

At the time of the experiment, Mer¬ 
cury was between 52 million and 54 md- 
', lion miles from the Earth. The Russians 
achieved success, by using improved send- 
V ing and receiving equipment and the “lat¬ 
est methods of detecting weak signals”. 

- The Russians said the results of the 
Mercury experiment suggested that the 
planet’s surface reflected about the same 
amount of radio waves as the surface of 
the Moon. But the significance of that, as 
far as the surface properties of Mercury 
were concerned, was not made clear. 

A naval research laboratory official 
saw the Sovdet feat as “a significant step 
forward scientifically.” 

Mercury is considerably smaller and 
farther away than the Moon and Venus, 
and thus harder to detect. Mars is consi¬ 
dered an ev'oii more difiicult target. 

* * * 

“FLOATING ISLAND” PROJECT 

A vessel of an entirely new type for 
oceanographic exploration, described as a 
“floating island” (Tile flottante), was 
launched at Nice on December 16, 1962, by 
Commandant Jacques-Yves Cousteau, the 
French underseas explorer, pioneer of aqua¬ 
lung diving, and author of The Silent 
World and other well-known books on deep 
sea research. Designed by the engineer 
M. Jean-Jacques Picard, and bu It for re¬ 
search purposes from French Government 
funds, it is essentially a 257-ton metallic 
buoy on top of a hollow cylindrical “keel" 
descending 200 ft. vertically below the sur¬ 
face. During the spring of 1963 it is plan¬ 
ned to anchoi the “floating island” iii the 
Mediterranean for four months, about 60 
miles offshore lietwecn Monaco and Cor¬ 
sica. 

The “floating island" is designed to cii- 
able four men to live and work in the buoy 
on the surface, and will have a cabin, 
laboratory, four bedrooms, kitchen, and 
bathroom. The* research workeis will be 


able to take a lift down to four more ob¬ 
servation laboratories inside the cylinder, 
at depths of 30 ft. to 60 ft. below the sur¬ 
face. In addition to these facilities, the 
“floating island” will have a heating and 
refrigerating system, television, and a 
library, as well as space for a helicopter 
landing area. 

+ * * 

POLES MOVING TOWARDS EQUATOR 
The North and the South Geographic 
Poles are at present displacing toward the 
Equator, according to prominent Soviet 
oceanographer Vasily Nazarov. 

In his opinion, if the present trend in 
the displacement of the Poles persists for 
another 100,000 years, for instance, there 
will be marked changes in the Earth’s cli¬ 
matic zones. It will become considerably 
colder in the area of Newfoundland and 
Canada, and also in the southern hemis¬ 
phere—in Australia and New Zealand. At 
the same time, it will become warmer in 
Siberia, Chukotka, Japan, China, Argentina 
and Uruguay. Cuba wdll find itself in 
medium latitudes, while the river Amazon 
will be m the northern hemisphere. 

Vasily Nazaiov's hypothesis is based on 
the scientific assumption that the Polar ice 
caps are upsetting the Earth’s “balance” as 
it weie Because of the existing meteorolo¬ 
gical conditions, millions of cubic kilometres 
of Polar ice are formed and they lie asym¬ 
metrically relative to the Geographic Poles 
and are “sliding” gradually as it were from 
the Poles to the Equator. 

THE INTERN.ATIONAL YEAR OF THE 
QUIET SUN 

The International Geophysical Year 
(IGV) of 19.57-58 which endeavoured to 
study many of solar-terrestrial relationships 
was held at a time when the sun’s activity 
was at its highest level for perhaps two 
centuries, and, in consequence, was a period 
of many solar flares and magnetic storms. 

To study and understand these relation¬ 
ships when the sun is quiet is equally im¬ 
portant. A ,vear has. therefore, been spt 
apart to coincide with the coming sunspot 
period, which is exnecled to fall during 
1964-65. The year has been designated the 
‘Intel national Year of the Quiet Sun: 
U)64.(J5’_IQSY fur short. The IQSY is 
planned for. the period January 1, 1964 to 
D‘:>cember 31, 1965. 
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The IQSY will involve measurements 
and experiments similar and complement¬ 
ary to those conducted during the Inter¬ 
national Geophysical Year (IGY). It will 
not. however, be a ‘little IGY’: it will include 
objectives especially appropriate to solar 
minimum, taking advantage of the many 
technuiues developed and the knowledge 
gained during and after the IGY. The 
IQSY will be conceined with problems of 
the upper atmosphere, the interplenetaiy 
medium, solar-terrestrial relationships and 
•solar physics. The fields of investigation 
include solar activity, ionospheric physics, 
aurora and airglow, geomagnetism, cosmic 
lays, aeronomy and meteorology. 

The sun naturally will be the major 
tai get of investigation The main objective 
will be to sec how ‘quiet’ is the quiet sun. 

Th^ sun IS the main controlling force of 
the earth’s atmosphere and the near space, 
and it.'! variable activities, often unpredict¬ 
able, have a profound mlluence on many of 
the geophysical disciplines. The sun has a 
jronounced 11-year cycle, but, in addition, 
lias irregular periods ot catastrophic explo¬ 
sions. as in flares, when the sun emits an 
enornious amount of electromagnetic radia¬ 
tion in the ultraviolet and X-rays, and par¬ 
ticles ol vai’ioLis eneigies. 

The interaction of these with the earth's 
atmosphere results in disturbances m high- 
iiecjuency communication, produces auroras 
.md magnetic storms, change..; the composi¬ 
tion and extent of the 'Van Allen radiation 
belt and many other fascinating phenomena 
ot interest to geophysicists. 

•y- +,- -It 

NfaW VAKiETlES OF HYBRID .10WAR 

By crossing a U.S. variety with Indian 
strains the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, Pusa, has now developed hybrid 
jowar. 'Though the plants are somewhat 
shorter they bear bigger heads with larger 
grains. The yield from these varieties is 
SO maunds per acre or double that produced 
ironi the best of the familiar varieties. 

• ^ \ * 

MARS PROBE CONFIRMS THIRD 
RADIATION BELT 

The existence of a third, outermost belt 
"f charged particles has been confirmed by 
'nstruments on board the Soviet interpla 
netary station Mars-1 which recorded elec¬ 
tron streams far beyond the second radia¬ 
tion belt, it was stated in Moscow on Feb¬ 
ruary 17, 1963. 


As shown by observations, the total 
number of charged particles in the third 
bell is much greater than in the first two 
belts, which are located closer to the Earth. 
However, m the opinion of Soviet speci¬ 
alists. this belt does not pose any radiation 
hazards to space travel as electrons in it 
have an insignificant speed (the degree of 
danger depends not only on the intensity 
but also on the energy of particles). 

The third belt was first discovered in 
1959 with the help of charged particle traps 
in Soviet space rockets at the altitude of 
80,000 kilometres. 

Soviet scientists then suggested that 
the limits of the belt were the lines of force 
of the geomagnetic field. Thus the belt 
should be closest to Earth in the area of 
the poles and farthest in the equatorial 
plane. 

The correctness ol this surmise has now 
been verified by information from the 
ATais-l. The station has recorded the belt 
at the distance of 10.000 kilometres. 

The piobe has also made it possible to 
detect the area whci'e the ionosphere is 
cressed by the outei most bell of charged 
particles It is there that the aurorae are 
frequentiy observed. 

EFFLCTiVE CEMENT S UBSTITUTE 
FOUND 

Significant woik has been done by the 
Centrai Laboratory at Neyveli on the uti- 
ii.sation of fly ash as substitute for cement 
m the making the hollow blocks and also 
conciete. 

The flisl unit in the 250 M.W. Thermal 
Station at Neyveli has recently come into 
production. Fiom this Station are now 
available large quantities of fly ash, up to 
20 tonnes per day. 

Pievious expeiiments done on a small 
scale in the Central Laboratory at Neyveli 
indicated that fly ash could be used as 
substitute for cement in the making of 
bollow blocks and conr-rete. As soon as 
the bulk quantities ol fly ash became avail¬ 
able from the Therinal Station, experiments 
weie conducted to find out how much 
cement could be substituted by fly ash. 

Tests so far conducted have indicated 
(hat m til' I'l' iMi atioii ul’ liollow, blocks, 
whif.'i' ai L Lh'. main material used for cons¬ 
truction of various buildings at Neyveli; 
nearly 50 per cent of cement could be re¬ 
placed by fly ash. 




DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, lormer President 
of India, died at his Sadaquat Ashram resi¬ 
dence near Patna on February 28, 1963, at 
the age of 78 

, Dr. Rajendra Prasad was one of the 
! earliest of Mahatma Gandhi’s disciples and 
among the few Indian leaders who believed 
[■ in Gandhi’s philosophy of ahimsa as a 
‘ creed. 

, Dr. Prasad was India's tirst President 
and occupied that olhce from January 26, 
1950, until May 12, 1962. 

Rajen Babu was born in the village of 
Zaerauei m Saran District of Bihar, on 
December 3, 1884, a year before the Wational 
Congress was formed, in a Kayastha zamin- 
dar family. His forefathers had migrated 
to Bihar a few generations earlier from 
" Uttar Pradesh. 

Rajen BaJju had, a brilliant academic 
career. He took his master’s degree in arts 
and m law from Calcutta University—Bihar 
was at that tune a part of Bengal. His plan 
to proceed to England for further studies 
and to compete in the Indian Civil Service 
examination was frustrated because of 
family opposition. 

Dr. Prasad was married at the age of 13 
His family observed purdha strictly. He 
himself has said this in his autobiography 
about the effect of 13. His family observed 
pui'dha “Although it is 45 years since we 
were married I wonder if we have lived to¬ 
gether for as many months.” 

Even as a student. Dr. Prasad began to 
take interest in politics and public affairs. 
He joined the 'Dawn’ society, an organi- 
■ sation set up by some Bengali politicians 
for students to study and debate. 

The country was beifig rocked in those 
days (1905) by the movement to annul the 
partition of Bengal. Dr. Prasad was in¬ 
evitably drawn into it and was greatly in¬ 
fluenced by the movement. In 1906 he orga¬ 
nised a students conference in Bihar. The 
same year, as a volunteer, he attended the 
Congre.ss session in Calcutta presided over 
by Dadabhai Naoroji. Dr. Prasad formally 
joined the Congress and was elected to thie 


A.I.C.C. in 1911 when the session was again 
held in Calcutta. 

He entered the legal profession in 1911 
as an articled clerk under the famous Mus¬ 
lim lawyer, Khan Bahadur Huda. His first 
appearance in court impressed the judge, 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, so much that he 
was appointed lecturer in the Law College. 
Dr. Prasad soon rose to prominence as a 
lawyer and practised at the Calcutta High 
Court from 1911 to 1916 and at Patna from 
1916 to 1920. 

The relief operations in the Bihar floods 
during 1914 provided the tirst occasion for 
his induction into public service, and the 
nun-ollicial Bihar Sewa Samiti came into 
oeing against the frowns of the authorities. 

Tlie Bihar University Bill, pending 
befoie the Imperial Legislative Council oi 
those days, was the cause of the first public 
agitation against the Government into 
which Dr. Prasad was drawn. As a result 
of the agitation, which he spearheaded, the 
Bill wa.-5 considerably modified. When 
Bihar Univeisity v^:as later set up he was 
nominated to the Senate by the Governor 
'jl Bihar. 

The 1916 Lucknow Congress, which 
Rajen Babu attended, was memorable for 
him. Mahatma Gandhi, aftei his successful 
South African agitation, had just appeared 
on the Indian scene and was attending the 
session. The moderates and the extremists 
in the Congress had come together at that 
session again. 

Though Dr. Prasad saw Gandhiji at 
Lucknow, he did dot personally meet him 
or talk to him. Two of Dr. Prasad’s fellow 
delegates from Bihar, Mr. Rajkumar Shukla ^ 
and Mr. Brij Kishore Prasad, had however, 
gone to Gandhiji and sought to interest him 
m the problem of indigo plantation, In 
Cliamparan and the atrocities being com¬ 
mitted bj' ‘Whites’ planters. They wanted 
Gandhiji to sponsor a resolution before the 
Congress, but Gandhiji declined saying that 
he would have to study the problem first. 
Mr. Shukla. a cultivator, was impressed by 
Gandhiji’s South African achievement and 
pressed him to go to Champaran to study 
the indigo problem. Gandhiji agreed- 
v. 
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It was during Gandhiji’s tour of Bihar 
to study the indigo problem that the first 
meeting between Dr, Prasad and Gandhiji 
took place. 

Of his association with Gandhiji’ Dr. 
Prasad said: “as the days passed, I not only 
developed a gieat affection for him but was 
impressed by his method and work.” By 
the time the agitation (at Champaran) 
ended, we had all become his ardent devo¬ 
tees and ceaseless advocates of his method.’' 

The Champaran struggle, a ‘pilot pro¬ 
ject’ for the satyagraha movement later 
launched by Gandhiji brought about a re¬ 
volutionary change in Dr. Prasad’s life. He 
gave up hiis caste restraints and began to 
live with the people. 

After Champaran, Dr. Prasad accom¬ 
panied Gandhiji on his tour of Kaira dis¬ 
trict of Gujarat where kisans had started 
an agitation under the leadership of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. It was there that Dr. 
Prasad and Sardar Patel met for the first 
time and later they came close to each 
other. 

From then on Dr. Prasad W'as actively 
associated with the various facets of the 
freedom struggle. He courted imprison¬ 
ment several times, including in the non- 
co-operation movement of 1920, the civil 
disobedience movement of 1932 and the 
‘Quit India’ movement in 1942. 

In 1934 when Dr. Prasad was still in 
Jail—he was in the Patna Medical Hospital 
undergoing treatment—Bihar was rocked 
by a severe earthquake. The devastation 
was total all over the State and even the 
hospital where Dr. Prasad was kept had 
collapsed. After being released immedi¬ 
ately by the Government, he took in hand 
the organisation of relief work in spite of 
his illness. 


His first experience in Government was 
as Food Minister of the interim government 
after independence; he always worked 
diligently and endeared himself to his col¬ 
leagues. But his great qualities of pat¬ 
ience, impartiality and devotion to duty 
eafned recognition when he steered the 
^nstituent Assembly enjoying the confi- 
®®J^ce and respect of men of all shades of 
political opinion. 

His election as the President of Re¬ 
publican India was in a way a tribute to 
Gandhism. Also to his patriotism and 
humility. Few ever saw a frown on his 

(aee. 
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Even in his high office as Presidejit, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad retained the simpll- 
city and humility of his earlier days. 

The hundreds who called on him 
found him a charming, warm personality, 
syinpathetic and considerate. 

As President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
had been dutiful to the last. Among his 
last, oiiicial utterances in ollice—the formal 
valedictoiy address to Parliament—con¬ 
tained a mild admonition on the conduct 
of elections: ‘The scale of expenses, even 
legally valid expenses,” he said, “is high.” 
With his usual candour he told the parlia¬ 
mentarians: “If you want to make this ex¬ 
periment successful you have to find ways - 
and .means to curtail expenses. They may 
create a chain of undesirable, evil conse¬ 
quences.” 

Even before his retirement Dr. Rajen¬ 
dra Prasad had expressed his desire to go 
back to Sadaquat Ashram, near Patna, to 
spend the rest of his days there in cons¬ 
tructive activities. At Patna he received 
a heartwarming welcome from the people 
of Bihar The Ashram became a place of 
pilgrimage for hundreds of men and 
women who wei e eager to serve the nation 
under the guidance of so distinguished a 
leader. 

Last year, Di'. Prasad visited the 
Indian capital to preside over the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation proceedings. Subse¬ 
quently he suffered an attack of asthma 
and on doctors’ advice, went to Hyderabad 
for a change. 

A great blow fell on the ex-President 
when Shrimati Rajbansi Devi, his devoted 
wife, passed away soon after his retire¬ 
ment. 

» * ■)(■ 

MR. B. N. DATAR 

Mr. Balwant Nagesh Datar, Minister 
of State in the Ministry of Home Affairs 
and prominent Congress leader from Kar- 
natak, died in New Delhi on February 13, 
1963, after a brief illness. He was 68. 

A Congressman of 42 years’ standing, 
Mr. Datar was Deputy Minister of Home 
Affairs at the Centre from 1952 to 1955. 
He was given the status of Minister of 
State in the Home Ministry in 1955. He 
represented the Belgaum constftuency 
(Mysore) in the present Lok Sal^a. 

Mr. Datar, was born on August 13, 
1894 at Tasgaon in Satafa district of Maha¬ 
rashtra. He was educated at Nutan Mara- 
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thi Vidyalaya High School (Poona), Dec- 
.^can College (Poona) and Baroda College 
(Baroda). In his MA degree examination, 
lor proficiency in Vedanta philosophy, he 
was the recipient of the Sujna Gokulji 
Zala Vedanta Prize. 

Mr. Datar became professor of Sans¬ 
krit and English in K. E. Society’s Arts 
College at Dharwar in 1920. He passed 
the advocate’s examination of the Bombay 
High Court in 1923. He set up practice 
as a lawyer in Belgaum. 

He was also a part-time professor of 
Belgaum’s R.L. Lav/ College from 1939 to 
1952. He was a member of the Senate, 
the Faculty of Arts, and the Board of 
Studies in Kannada of the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity (1937-42). 

He was a member of the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity Re-organisation Committee in 1939, 
of the Regional Social Education Commit¬ 
tee (1944-45), of the Karnatak University 
Committee (1948), and then of the Senate, 
Syndicate, Faculty of Law and Academic 
Council of Karnatak University between 
1950 and 1952. 

He also served on the committee on 
the separation of the judiciary from the 
executive (1947), and the Public Trust 
Committee (1948). 

Mr. Datar joined the Congress in 1920. 
He was a member of the Karnatak Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee and the A-ICC, 
and president of the Belgaum City Con¬ 
gress Committee. 

Mr. Datar was first appointed Deputy 
Minister for Home Affairs on August 11, 
1952. He was elected to the Lok Sabha 
from Belgaum in 1957 and was again 
appointed Minister of State in the Minis- 
. try of Home Affairs. 

He was re-elected to the Lok Sabha 
in 1962 general elections from the Belgaum 
constituency and was again appointed Min¬ 
ister in the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

PRINCE NORODOM SIHANOUK 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Head of 
State of Cambodia, arrived in New Delhi 
on January 25. 1963, on a 15-day State visit. 

A King who abdicated to become his 
country's Prime Minister, a person of semi¬ 
divine prestige who takes a pick and 
shovel- to build a new road, a jazz musi¬ 
cian wh* also composes for the traditional 
Cambodian orchestra—Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk of Cambodia is a complex per* 
sonality. 


His friends call him the architect of 
Cambodia’s independence and point to the 
aid that Cambodia is receiving from both 
sides in the world struggle as the price for 
her “positive neutralism.” His enemies 
call him opinionated and unpredictable and 
say thaf his ambition to be a personage on 
the international political scene has made 
him neglect the pressing needs of his own 
tiny country. The short, stocky Prince in 
his late thirties is one of the most contro¬ 
versial figures in South-East Asian politics. 

Prince Sihanouk came to the throne in 

1941 in circumstances that were far from 
suggesting that he would be the architect 
of his country’s independence. When King 
Monivong of Cambodia died, it was gene¬ 
rally assumed that his eldest son. Prince 
Monireth, would succeed him. The Cam¬ 
bodian monarchy is theoretically elective 
and the French put pressure on the Royal 
Council to exclude the blunt and national- 
istically inclined Monireth. Norodom Siha¬ 
nouk was then a boarder at a French lycee 
in Saigon. He was not only the late King’s 
cousin on his father’s side, but his jgrand- 
son on his mother’s side (genealogists can 
amuse themselves by working out the in¬ 
volved intermarriages of Cambodian royal¬ 
ty). More important, the French thought 
he would be docile and pliable—an import¬ 
ant consideration when Indo-China was cut 
oft' from occupied France and surrounded 
by hostile Japanese. 

Responsibility made the young boy 
grow up quickly. A group of Cambodian 
nationalists, headed by Sonn Nogc Thanh, 
were determined to secure national inde¬ 
pendence and thought that France’s dis¬ 
comfiture provided their opportunity. In 

1942 Thanah organised a demonstration of 
Buddhist monks outside the French Resid¬ 
ence there in the normally drowsy capital 
of Phnom Penh. French police dispersed 
the rioters and Thanh fled to Bangkok 
where he came under Japanese protection. 
Things could never be the same again. The 
question now was—could Sihanouk outbid 
"ITianh as the leader of Cambodian nation¬ 
alism? 

After the Japanese take-over in Indo- 
China, King Norodom Sihanouk proclaim¬ 
ed Cambodian independence in March 1944. 
At first Thanh, brought back under Japa¬ 
nese auspices, was Foreign Minister, but 
he staged a coup and became Prime Min¬ 
ister. When the Allies returned to IndP' 
China, Sonn Nogc Thanh’s wartime 
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boration with the Japanese made it impos¬ 
sible for him to negotiate. Responsible 
Cambodian opinion—and the Court in 
particular—was alarmed by his demagogy. 
A party of French and British officers went 
to Phnom Penh and removed Thanh to six 
years’ detention in France. His support¬ 
ers, known as the Khmer Issarak or “Free 
Cambodians,” took up arms in the provin¬ 
ces adjacent to the Siamese border. They 
received assistance both from the Siamese 
■viffio perhaps hoped to regain some disput¬ 
ed territory as the price of their assistance 
and from the Vietminh. 

Thanh’s removal from the scene gave 
the King a chance of becoming the hero of 
his nation’s independence. He got his way 
by an astute mixture of negotiation and 
bluff. In January, 1946, the French had 
agreed that Cambodia should be an auto¬ 
nomous state within the French Union, but 
the appointment of French advisers and 
the veto power of the French Commissioner 
seriously restricted Cambodia’s independ¬ 
ence. Meanwhile the King was having his 
own internal troubles. A new Constitu¬ 
tion restricted his powers and a Democra¬ 
tic Party took office. The bickering of 
Cambodian politicians weakened the coun¬ 
try’s position in negotiations with the 
French. The return of Thanh in late 1951 
provoked a crisis. After his newspaper had 
been suppressed, Thanh joined the Issarak 
bands who came completely under Viet¬ 
minh control. 

In January, 1952, Sihanouk took the 
first of those dramatic actions that trans¬ 
formed him from a figure-head into a na¬ 
tional hero. Dismissing his Ministers, 
whose intrigues had deprived them of 
popular support, he issued a proclamation 
asking for emergency powers and under¬ 
taking to obtain national independence 
within three years A month later, the 
King left for France on his crusade for in¬ 
dependence. He told the French frankly 
that the Issarak movement was winning 
the sympathy of the Cambodian people, 
simply because the French were not giving 
Cambodia real independence. 

With great astutfhess, Sihanouk saw 
that not only French but world opinion 
tnust be mobilized on Cambodia’s side. In 
Canada, the United States and Japan the 
King repeated his message that France 
must give his people more independence. 
He returned to Cambodia for a short 
period, Staged a dramatic flight across the 


Siamese border and took up residence 
Bangkok. The French attemped to discri^';; 
dit him as an hysterical playboy, but the ;■ 
King's manoeuvre was a calculated at¬ 
tempt to dramatize the position in his; 
country. Shortly afterwacds Sihanouk re¬ 
turned to his country but his actions had 
put the French in a position where they 
would have to make concessions. 

Having secured national independence, 
Sihanouk performed his greatest serivce to 
his country at the Geneva Conference. The 
Vietminh wanted to secure a special posi¬ 
tion for the Issarak movement in Cambo¬ 
dia. Sihanouk saw the trap and actually 
delayed the signing of the protocol refer- 
nng to Cambodia until the Vietminh had 
withdrawn their demands. It is to Siha¬ 
nouk that the Cambodians owe their pre¬ 
sent freedom from civil strife—and this 
they know. Thanh attempted to make his 
peace, but Sihanouk would have none of 
him. A national referendum gave the King 
an overwhelming majority and he decided 
that instead of an ordinary general elec¬ 
tion, for which only the Demociatic Party 
would be organrsed, a “grassroots" election 
should be held in which candidates would 
have to stand as individuals and not as 
party representatives. Opposit.on to the 
plan provoked his niosl dramatic action. 

In March, 1955, he abdicated in favour 
of his parents. Taking a leaf from Bernard 
Shaw’s “The Apple Cart,’’ he decided to 
form his own political party known as 
the “Sangkom,” Its full title of The Popu¬ 
lar Socialist Community gives some idea 
of the paradoxical mixtures of traditional¬ 
ism and radical thinking which marks 
Sihanouk’s character. With very little 
pressure or trickery, Sihanouks prestige 
and flair for popular oratory enabled him 
to sweep the polls and in September, 1955, 
the ex-King became his country’s Prime 
Minister. 

Since then Sihanouk and Cambodi.a 
have been synonymous. His support for 
“positive Neutralism” has not only made 
him an international figure (he was the 
active sponsor of the Fourteen Nation Con¬ 
ference plan for Laos) but brought his 
country economic assistance on a very 
considerable scale. Between them the 
French and Americans have not only built 
a new port, Sihanouk-ville, but a r*ad to 
link it with the capital, while the Chinese 
put up cement and other factories. 
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BIHAND DAM INAUGURATED 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, in¬ 
augurated at Pipri, 130 miles from Vara¬ 
nasi (U.P.) on January 7, 1963, a giant 
hydro-electric project, built on the river 
Rihand, ushering in an era of prosperity 
for a region known only for its poverty. 

The project, completed at a cost of 
Rs. 46 crores, is primarily designed to pro¬ 
duce cheap power. It will bring power 
and water to an area where both are 
scarce. Rihand is a project of promise. 

A 306-foot-high Dam, a straight con¬ 
crete gravity structure, has been built on, 
the river to store water for power genera¬ 
tion and for the irrigation of areas in the 
lower reaches of the Sone, of which the 
Rihand is a tributary. 

The reservoir thus created for the Dam 
is named after the late Pandit Govind 
Vallabh Pant. It is the largest artificial 
lake in India. It has a storage capacity 
of 8.6 million cubic feet and a water 
spread of 180 square miles. 

The project with an installed capacity 
of 250,000 kw is the starting point of a 
major power system in U.P. High voltage 
transmission lines are being laid from 
Sahupuri to Mau and thence to Gorakh¬ 
pur. Ultimately the Mau and Gorakhpur 
thermal stations, which have an installed 
capacity of 15,000 kw each, will be linked 
with each other and with the Rihand sys¬ 
tem. 

Power from the project will also be 
used for the electrification of the railways 
in Bihar. 


Rihand attracted industry even when 
work on the project had just begun. At 
Churk, 50 miles north of the Dam site, a 
cement factory has sprung up. It supplied 
the necessary cement for the construction 
of the Dam. 


Another major industrial enterprise in 
its vicinity is Hindustan Aluminium. The ^ 
Rs. 16-crore plant, started by the Birlai 
group . in collaboration with the Kaiser, 
Corporation of USA, will have an annual# 
production capacity of 20,000 tons of pri * 
mary aluminium, The location of the fac 



tory near the Dam was decided in view of 
the availability of cheap power and the 
bauxite deposits struck in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

The Rihand basin has also been found 
to contain vast coal deposits. To utilise 
this coal for power generation a thermal 
station is being set up at Orba. 

The Rihand power house is a “four 
firsts” project. 

The Dam has the biggest reservoir in 
Asia and the amount of cement concrete 
used exceeds the total volume of the seven 
pyramids. One of the two cableways, 3,050 
feet long, used to convey the cement is the 
longest in the world. The bridge on the 
Sone at Chopan, completed during the first 
phase of the project, is the biggest of its 
type in Asia. 

The history of the Rihand Dam goes 
back to 1919, when an all-India river sur¬ 
vey was made. The blueprint of the 
largest river valley project of Uttar Pra¬ 
desh w'as prepared by Mr. Wattal of the 
Indian Engineering Service. 

As World- War II and, later, India’s 

grow-more-food schemes came in its way, 
the blueprint did not get beyond Govern¬ 
ment files for several years. Foreign ex¬ 
changes shortage had been a serious handi¬ 
cap and it was only 10 years ago that fireli- 
minary construction work was started. But 
until the US Technical Co-operation Mis¬ 
sion, in 1954, came to its aid with 62 per 
cent of the estimated Rs. 46 crores cost, its 
progress was small. 

With the US assistance, the Dam fast 
took shape and was completed ahead of 
schedule. 

The project will irrigate about two 
million acres in UP and Bihar. It will 
benefit about 25 million people in tjhe. 
south-eastern districts of UP. 

* * * 

ATOMIC ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 

The Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Mr. H. J. Bhabha, said in 
Jaipur on January 3, 1963, that the second 
atomic plant at Pratapsagar near Kotah 
(Rajasthan) would involve a higher capi- 
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tal outlay than the one at Tarapore, but 
the cost of energy generated in Jaipur 
would be lesser than at the Maharashtra 
plant. He envisaged that the Rajasthan 
Plant would go into operation by the end 
of 1968. 

He visualized that after India began to 
produce heavy turbo-generators, 90 per 
cent of the cost of the atomic plant would 
be met with local resources. This, how¬ 
ever, would not be possible with the first 
three or four plants. 

The 200-mw plant in Rajasthan will 
be of the Candu type developed in Canada. 
The capital investment will be Rs. 1,600 
per kw of power produced. The estimated 
cost of the first plant will be Rs. 1,275 per 
kw. But the energy produced at Pratap- 
sagar will cost 2.8 nP. as against 3.2 nP. 
per kw at Tarapore. This, he said, com¬ 
pared favourably with thermal or hydel 
power costs. 

He suggested that the Rajasthan plant 
could be linked with the western and 
northern power grids and its capacity rais¬ 
ed to 500 mw in the second phase. He said 
he had proposed that plants of 500 mw or 
more would be found to be more economi¬ 
cal and could be set up without much addi¬ 
tional difficulty. 

The disposal of atomic waste at Pratap- 
sagar, he added, would involve no prob¬ 
lems as it would be very small and could 
be buried. The gases from the plant 
might make the air a little radio-active, 
but could be controlled. 

Earlier, he explained that it would be 
necessary for India to develop some source 
of power other than coal or oil whose re¬ 
serves were limited. 

He estimated that India had 30,000 tons 
of uranium to be mainly derived from 
thorium. The latter was in its turn to be 
reclaimed from monazite sands in Kerala 
and Madras and from the large deposits 
found in Bihar. 

He disclosed that the ui;anium proces- 
sirig plant at Jadhgudi in Bihar will pro¬ 
cess 1,000 tons of ore per day and produce 
between 150 and 200 tons of uranium per 
year. The annual requirements of urani¬ 
um at Tarapore are only 26 tons. 

* * * 

VILLAGE VOLUNTEER FORCE 

In a broadcast in New Delhi, on Janu¬ 


ary 26,1963, inaugurating the Village Voluto- 
teer Force, Prime Minister Nehru said 
every able-bodied adult in the flve-and-a- 
half-lakh village of the country should 
constitute himself a volunteer to serve his 
village and the nation. 

The Force, Shri Nehru said, would 
have three tasks—production, education 
and defence. 

Defence was not only the work of sol¬ 
diers at the front but it meant increas¬ 
ing the production also, he added. To 
achieve this, new methods in agriculture 
had to be used and ‘we must have minor 
irrigation works, field channels, soil con¬ 
servation and dry farming. This will 
create community assets in the village 
which will raise the standard of the peo¬ 
ple there and give them a recurring sour¬ 
ces of revenue for the panchayats for 
development.” 

Referring to education, Shri Nehru said 
the Force would help in educating the 
people and would also take up the work of 
giving correct information and better 
understanding of our great struggle. It 
was important that all people should know 
what was going on in the country, and 
especially in our struggle for freedom and 
economic development. 

“The Volunteer Force would look after 
the village defence, railways, roads, post 
and telegraphs and would help in keeping 
law and order in villages. Under the 
scheme, every ablebodied adult was to 
contribute a minimum of twelve days* 
labour per year to the Defence Labour 
Bank. 

If everyone contributed the minimum, 
the Prime Minister added, 20-crore adults 
in the rural sector would produce assets of 
Rs. 300 crores. 

Shri Nehru said in every village people 
must look after those who required help. 
“Children must be especially looked after 
and also others without work or disabled.” 
Every village must lake pride in the fact 
that every one there is looked after proper¬ 
ly. We must consider the village as a big 
family where each way the whole country 
can be considered a large family in which 
people of all religions are members.” 

The need today is the total mobilisa¬ 
tion of both human and material resources 
for the Defence effort, for which the coun¬ 
try-side network of extension services and 
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Fanchayati Raj institutions which the C.D. 
Programme has built up will be harnessed 
for the implementation of the scheme. The 
scheme envisages the swinging into action 
of all the Panchayati Raj and Cooperative 
institutions at every level from the village 
upwards. The basic elements of the 
scheme are:— 

(a) Every Panchayat will organise 
a Village Volunteer Force; 

(b) Each Village Volunteer Force 
will have a three-fold programme; and 

(c) Every Panchayat will organise 
a Defence Labour Bank. 

The Village Volunteer Force will con¬ 
sist of all the able-bodied adults in the vil¬ 
lage and will have a three-fold programme 
production, mass education and village 
defence. A strong agricultural base is the 
first requisite of National Defence. A na¬ 
tion-wide movement to intensify the drive 
for agricultural production through village 
production plans in every village to enable 
millions of our peasants to participate fully 
in the Defence effort will form the core of 
the programme. 

The Force will al.so help in the plan¬ 
ned utilisation of the labour pool in the 
Defence Labour Bank. The resources of 
the Bank will be built on the donation of 
free labour at the rate of one day pei 
month from every able-bodied adult oi 
monetary contribution in lieu. This repre^ 
sents the minimum In the case of landles'i 
labourers, any excess over this minimum 
will be paid for at the local rates. Fully 
mobilised, the Defence Labour Bank could 
yield a volume of work woi th about 
Rs. 300 crores a year. It will also look 
after the dissemination of correct informa¬ 
tion through various media, prevention of 
the spread of rumours and maintenance of 
morale. 

The Village Volunteer Force will have 
a common programme for all its members 
relating to physical training, drill etc. It 
will generate in the rural masses a sense 
of discipline and a participation in the 
defence effort. Those members of the vil¬ 
lage community who are recruited in the 
Village Defence Force under the Home 
Ministry’s scheme will discharge the third 
group of functions such as performance of 
watch hnd ward duties, fire prevention, 
safeguarding of lines of communication 
and first aid. There will be close cooperg- 


txm between the Block organisations and 
the Defence authorities. 

The Village Volunteer Force will have 
a Women’s Wing formed round the Mahila 
Mandals which will be promoted in every 
village for looking after the special activi¬ 
ties of women such as promotion of savings, 
knitting, distribution of consumer articles 
etc. This Wing will also help the Pancha¬ 
yat in looking after the welfare of the 
families of Jawans. 

It has been recognised that detailed 
advance planning was necessary to enable 
the full utilisation of the Defence Labour 
Bank, based on donation of a day’s work 
every month by every adult. This labour 
force could undertake operations which 
would build up community assets directly 
like vegetable growing on Panchayat lands, 
desilting of community tanks etc. Where 
individual agriculturists benefited from 
these operations, the Panchayats could 
undertake them in the first instance by 
deploying the defence labour force and 
charge the services to the beneficiaries, the 
proceeds thus building up as community 
assets in course of time. 

The work of the Village Volunteer 
Force will be oriented to meet the special 
requirements of border areas. For effec¬ 
tive mobilisation through the Village 
Voulnteer Force, it is necessary to impart 
job training to different categories of per¬ 
sonnel in different fields, viz. village def¬ 
ence, P.T. and mass drill, first-aid and sani¬ 
tation. To en.sure effective implementation 
of the Scheme, necessary arrangements for 
orienting all the functionaries—both official 
and non-official—at the existing Training 
Centres or at local levels, so that they got 
a proper understandin'g of the scheme, 
have been made. 


Then simple rules for mental health, 
for happiness, for improvement of person¬ 
ality. 

Have a hobby. 

Develop a philosophy of life. 

Share your thoughts. 

Face your fears and have it out. 

Balance fantasy in your life with fact. 

Beware of alluring escapes from your 
troubles. 

Exercise moderately. 

Love wisely. 

Don’t let worries engulf you. 

Trust in time and be patient. 

3. Rotli 




abortive coup by prime minister 

OF SENEGAL 

The Prime Minister of Senegal, M 
Mamadou Dia, attempted on December 17, 
1962, to carry out a coup d’etat in Dakar 
in order to prevent the adoption by the 
National Assembly of a vote of censure on 
his Cabinet. The attempt was frustrated, 
by troops loyal to President Senghor; M. 
Dia was arrested; and M. Senghor took 
over the duties of Prime Minister at the 
Assembly’s request, being also empowered 
to prepare a revised draft Constitution 
based on a presidential type of regime. 

The abortive coup was the culmination 
of a crisis which had been developing for 
some months between supporters of M. 
Dia and those of President Senghor, but 
which seemed to have been temporarily re¬ 
solved by a Cabinet reshuffle in Novem¬ 
ber 1962.‘ 

Latent disagreements between the two 
groups had reached an acute stage during 
the summer of 1962, while both M. Sen¬ 
ghor and M. Dia were abroad on holiday. 
The President’s supporters were strongly 
opposed to the continuation of the state of 
emergency which had been in force since 
the separation of Senegal from the former 
Mali Federation in August 1960, claiming 
that the emergency powers were no longer 
justified by circumstances and alleging that 
they were being increasingly abused by M. 
Dia. In addition, it was alleged that the 
Prime Minister was too tolerant of cor¬ 
ruption arising from the application of the 
Country’s new four-year development plan. 
M. Dia’s group, on the other hand, includ¬ 
ing advocates of a Socialist-type planned 
economy, were accusing President Senghor 
of alleged sympathy with the interests of 
the wealthier classes and the traditional 
Moslem leaders (although M. Senghor 
himself is a Christian). 

President Senghor, however, was 
known to be against any open split in the 
ruling party (the Union Progressiste Sene¬ 
galese), and on October 21, 1962, the party’s 
national council formally denied the “ru¬ 
mours” of a crisis and reaffirmed its conti- 
nuing confidence in both M. Senghor and 


M. Dia. On November 12 the Government 
was reorganized, M. Dia (who already held 
the Defence portfolio concurrently with! 
the Premiership) taking over responsibility 
for Internal Security from one of his 
slumgest supporters, M. Valdiodio Ndiaye 
(hitherto Minister of the Interior), who 
became Finance Minister. Another of M. 
Dia’s closest allies, M. Obeye Diop (Infor¬ 
mation Minister), was dropped from the 
Cabinet, but at the same time two leaders 
of the pro-Senghor group—M. Abdoulaye 
Fofana and M. Gabriel d’ Arboussier— also 
left the Government. Other changes in¬ 
cluded the appointment of M. Andre Guil- 
labert (Amba.ssador in Pans) as Foreign 
Minister vice M. Doudou Thiam, who took 
over the Justice portfolio. 

Despite the Cabinet reshuffle, the crisis 
came to a head at the reopening of the 
Senegalese Assembly on December 14, when 
a censure motion on the Government was 
put down by 39 of the 80 deputies. 

The motion—specially attacking M. 
Dia—denounced the alleged “impediments 
put in the way of the free exercise of the 
Assembly’s prerogatives”; condemned the 
use of the state of emergency as “an in¬ 
strument of blind repression”; and asserted 
that over-hasty attempts to enforce econo¬ 
mic planning would lead to “a bloody con¬ 
frontation between different interests.” 

In accoidance with the Constitution, 
the Assembly adjourned until December 17 
to leave two clear days before the vote on 
the censure motion while unsuccessful dis¬ 
cussions went on within the U.P.S. politi¬ 
cal bureau to resolve the crisis. 

During the night of December 16-17 
some tcrntonal guard units were ordered 
into the capital by M. Dia, and on the fol¬ 
lowing morning these troops, together with 
gendarmerie, Luok possession of the Parlia¬ 
ment building, Dakar radio, and the Gov¬ 
ernment headquarters. Before the Assem¬ 
bly president, M. Lamine Gueye, could 
open proceedings at mid-day, the 'troops 
compelled the deputies who had already 
arrived to withdraw from the chamber, 
arresting M. Abdoulaye Fofana and tluree 
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other leading signatories of the censure 
motion. 

, Meanwhile President Senghor confer^ 
red at his residence with loyal ollicers, in¬ 
cluding Colonel Diallo (commander of the 
Senegalese parachute troops), and was 
joined by M. Lamine Gueye. At the lat¬ 
ter’s request, the President authorized the 
Assembly to meet the same day at M. 
Gueye’s residence and at this meeting the 
48 deputies present—including seven who 
had meanwhile resigned their ministerial 
posts m M. Dia’s Cabinet—formally ap¬ 
proved the censure motion, thus legally 
overthrowing the Prime Minister. Before 
the meeting adjourned, two motions were 
put down for debate on the following day— 
the first empowering M. Senghor to take 
over as provisional Prime Minister; and 
the second authorizing him, in consulta¬ 
tion with M. Lamine Gueye as Assembly 
president, to prepare a revised presiden¬ 
tial Constitution for ultimate submission to 
a national referendum. 

During the afternoon Colonel Diallo’s 
paratroops moved into Dakar and took up 
positions outside the Parliament building,* 
the radio station, and the administrative 
buildings, where M. Dia had withdrawn 
with M. Ndiaye and other supporters. Al¬ 
though the gendarmes and territorials who 
had carried out the coup also remained in 
their positions, no incidents occurred bet¬ 
ween the two sides. 

By the night of December 17-18 the 
forces loyal to President Senghor were in 
full control of Dakar; the four deputies 
who had been arrested under M. Dia’s 
orders were released; and the gendarmerie 
and territorial guards, together with the 
Dakar police force, also declared their 
loyalty to the President. The following 
morning the majority of the Assembly re¬ 
assembled in the Parliament building and 
approved by acclamation the resolutions 
giving President Senghor executive powers 
and authority to prepare the constitution¬ 
al revision. Later in the day M. Dia was 
arrested at his home; the other ex-Minis- 
ters who had taken part in the coup were 
also detained; and the Cominander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces. General Fall, 
was dismissed and placed under house 
arrest,^ being replaced by Colonel Diallo. 

President Senghor formed a new Gov¬ 
ernment on December 19, stressing its 
^‘provisional ’ character. 


Addressing the Assembly after the 
formation of his Government, President 
Senghor expressed at the disruption of his 
“old friendship” with M. Dia, but declared 
that the crisis had arisen not so much from 
personal causes as from the nature of the 
country’s institutions. 

The National Assembly approved on 
January 2, 1963, a Bill extending the exist¬ 
ing state of emergency until July 1—the 
end of the present parliamentaiy session. 
On January 7 the Assembly decided (by 
61 votes out of 64 deputies present) that 
M. Dia, M. Valdiodio Ndiaye, and three 
other ex-Ministers should be brought to 
trial before the High Court, comprising a 
professional magistrate and six members 
of the Assembly, on charges arising from 

the coup d’etat. 

* * * 

ASSASSINATION PLOT AGAINST 
PRESIDENT OF TUNISIA 

A plot to assassinate President Bour- 
guiba was discovered by the Tunisian 
authorities on December 19, 1962, the day 
before it was to have been carried out. The 
plot was not announced until December 
24, when the Tunis Afrique Presse agency 
.stated that the Tunis Military Tribunal 
had begun judicial proceedings “for an at¬ 
tempt against State security”; that “some 
20 persons, including some elements be¬ 
longing to the Army,” were involved; and 
that the accused were members of “a group 
formed several weeks ago by varied ele¬ 
ments, of whom some were receiving direc¬ 
tions from abroad.” 

Further details were given on Decem¬ 
ber 26 by President Bourguiba himself, 
then on holiday at Kef (North-West Tuni¬ 
sia), who revealed that the plot had been 
aimed at him and said that “I owe my life 
to a veritable miracle.” He added that 
“all that I am reproached with is a jumble 
of calumnies and economic measures which 
have been badly received.” 

According to the President’s accoimt, 
and other subsequent statements by M. 
Bourguiba and M. Bahi Ladgham (Secre¬ 
tary of State to the Presidency), the cons¬ 
pirators had plaisped that Captain Kabir 
Maherzi—a former officer of the Bey’s 
guard under the Beylical regime, who had 
become a member of the President’s per¬ 
sonal guard—would lead the assassins to 
M. Bourguiba’s bedroom at midnight on 
December 20. Ih the evening of Decesdier 



i9, however, an Army N.C.O. had inform¬ 
ed the political bureau of the ruling Neo- 
DesUlur party that he had been invited to 
join the plotters, and immediate investiga¬ 
tions had unmasked the conspiracy. 

It was alleged that, in addition to the 
olliceis concerned, the various elements in¬ 
volved in the plot included supporters of 
ihe old Destour party (the original nation¬ 
alist parly which M. Bourguiba had left to 
form the Nco-Destour in 1934j; followers 
of the late Salah Ben Youssef (M. Bour- 
guiba’s lormcr rival, who was murdered in 
exile in 1961 j; and some former members 
of the pre-independence resistance move¬ 
ment under the French protectorate—not¬ 
ably M. Lashar Chraiti, one of the princi¬ 
pal leadei's of the fellagas in 1952-54, who 
had subsequently, as a supporter of M. 
Bourguiba, played a major part in frus¬ 
trating ithe “Youssefist” plot against the 
President in 1958. M. Ladgham alleged on 
December 28 that the plot had been organ¬ 
ized by Tunisian refugees in neighbouring 
countries, adding that it was “regrettable 
to note that certain brother countries still 
let themselves be deceived by Youssefist 
elements and continue to give them the 
right of asylum.” 

President Bourguiba, who remained at 
Kef, presided over a meeting of the politi¬ 
cal bureau of the Neo-Destour held in that 
town on January 5, 1963. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the meeting it was announced that 
the bureau had reaffirmed its aims of “con¬ 
solidating the State, defending the victo¬ 
ries won by the popular masses, and real¬ 
izing the social and economic d^elopment 
plan.” 

The trial of 26 conspirators (of whom 
one, a civilian, had fled to Algeria) opened 
before the Military Tribunal in Tunis on 
January 12, 1963. In addition to Captain 
Maherzi, six officers were charged with 
complicity in the plot, including Com¬ 
mandant Salah Ben Said, hitherto com¬ 
mander of the Tunisian armoured forces. 
The accused civilians included M. Chraiti, 
M. Habib Hanani (assistant delegate of the 
^eo-Destour at Bizerta), and a number of 
merchants and traders. 

The counts of the indictment included 
plotting against State security and at¬ 
tempting to assassinate the President, to 
overthrow the Government, and to subvert 
the loyalty of the Army. All the defend¬ 
ants present in court pleaded “guilty.” The 


State prosecutor, in his closing spee(^ 
January 17, demanded the death penu_„ 
for all the accused, whom he classified 
forming four distinct groups—young 
cers, other officers who had formerly b|ra 
longed to the Bey’s forces, Youssefist^ 
“reactionaries.” 

The Tribunal found all the defenajari;^| 
guilty on January 17 and condemned 11 of ^ 
inem to death, including the seven offiosni^?^ 
Lashar Chraiti, Habib Hanini, and the ont'{ 
civilian tried in absentia. Of the remaiA- ' 
mg 13, two were sentenced to hard labciu* 
lor life, and the other to hard labour or , 
prison terms varying from one to 20 yeafi. 
President Bourguiba subsequently com- " 
muted the death sentences passed on two 
junior officers to hard labour for life, but 
those on the other 10 men in Tunisian , 
custody were carried out on January 24. ' 

President Bourguiba announced on 
January 18 that he had recalled the Turn- , 
Sian Ambassador in Algiers m view of the ! 
“encouragement” which the plotters against 
his life had “received in Algeria.” 

The Algerian Government announced 
on January 20 that it had lecalled the 
head of the Algerian diplomatic mission in 
Tunis, and strongly denied ivi. Bourguiba’s , 
“rash accusations " against M. Ben Bella. ^ 
* * * 

MILITARY COUP IN TOGO 

The Togolese Government of President 
Sylvanus Olympio was overthrown and the 
President himself killed in a military ris¬ 
ing in Lome (the capital) on January 13 , , 
1963. 

During the early hours the leaders of 
the Army had telephoned the members of 
M. Olympic’s Cabinet, purportedly on the 
President’s behalf, summoning them to a ^ 
“secret Government meeting”; when thev 
arrived at the I’iesident’s residence mo^ 
of- them were arrested. M. Olympio him¬ 
self escaped and hid in the garden of the 
.U.S. Embassy building, which adjoined his 
house. At dawn, however, he was dis¬ 
covered by mutineers searching for him 
and shot dead, apparently while trying to 
gain refuge in the Embassy. 

President Olympio had been one of the 
outstanding West African leaders, and was 
widely regarded as being specially fitted tw 
education and background to form a lira’ 
between the former French and* BritUdi* 
African territories. Internally, howevier, 
his regime had been increasingly authfi^ 




•tarian, while special problems had arisen 
. over the luture of the Republic’s small 
armed forces, leading directly to the mili¬ 
tary coup. 

Born at Lome in 190L! (when the whole 
of 'iuguianU was a uerman colonybyiva' 

vjiympio belonged to tne poweiiui Bwe 
triDe, aitnough ne was pardy ot Portuguese 
ancesUy. li,uucaled lust at a German mis¬ 
sion scnoolj then at an English language 
school alter the conquest ol the Colony by 
British troops in the r'lrst World War, and 
titially at a French school following the 
transier of the greatei part oi Togoland to 
French jiiandatory rule alter 1918, he 
graduated at the Eondon Senool of Econo¬ 
mics. In 192t) ne entered the service of the 
United Africa Company (a Unilever subsi¬ 
diary), working in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
and Togoland, and in 1988 was appointed 
the company’s general agent for the lat¬ 
ter territory—the highest post then attain¬ 
ed by an ALrican member of the company’s 
stall'. 

During the Second World War M. 
Olynipio opposed the Vichy authorities in 
Togoland, and was interned by them in 
1948. In the same year he helped to found 
the C'ciiiite de I’llnite Togolais, and after 
this body (originally a cultural organiza¬ 
tion) had become a political party he led 
it to victory in the elections for the first 
Togole.se representative Assembly in 1946. 
At the 1951 elections, however, the C.U.T. 
which advocated the speedy achievement 
of complele independence, lost its majority. 
Although being offered a directorship of a 
European subsidiary ol Unilever, M. Olym¬ 
pic resigned from the company to devote 
hirn.sell to political activities. His parly 
boycotted the 1955 Assembly elections and 
the 1956 referendum which gave Togoland 
the status ot an autonomous republic with¬ 
in the then French Union, but it won a 
clear majonly in the elections held ni 
April 1958 under U.N. supervision. M. 
Olympic thereupon became Prime Minis¬ 
ter, and following the achievement of 
Togolese independence in April 196(1 was 
elected the lust President of Togo a year 
later. 

Although M. Olympio had earlier been 
regarded by the French authorities as op¬ 
posed to France, on achieving independ¬ 
ence h«s Government concluded provision¬ 
al co-operation agreements with the French 
Government, including a defence pact 
under which France guaranteed Togo’s 
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territorial integrity. During the latter 
part of 1962 Franco-’l’ogolese negotiations 
had been in progress with a view to!«ign- 
ing permanent co-operation agreements. 

In domestic politics, Togo had more 
lecently developed into a virtually one- 
party State, after the Government’s invali¬ 
dations of joint Opposition attempts to put 
up candidates at the 1961 presidential 
elections, and the banning of the Juvento 
movement and the arrest of Me. Anini 
Santos and its other leaders in December 
1961-January 1962. Ol the other principal 
Opposition personalities, M. Grunitzky 
(leader of the Union Dcmocratiqnc des 
Populations Togolaises and Prime Minis¬ 
ter from 1956-58 under the former French 
trusteeship) had gone into exile in 
Dahomey, while his ally, M. Antome Meat- 
chi (head of the alhliated Union des Chefs 
et des Populations du Nord), had been 
arrested but had escaped Irom prison in 
March 1961 and tied to Ghana. 

The Togolese armed forces, who.se grie¬ 
vances finally caused President Olympic’s 
downlall, were among the smallest in 
Africa comprising one infantry company 
ol some 20U men and about the same num¬ 
ber of tern tonal guards. A problem had 
neverthele.ss aiisen over the nre.-jence in 
the country of some hundreds > f ex-Ser- 
viceinen- variously estimated at 300 to 
l,()(l()—who had served m the French Colo¬ 
nial forces ciii individual eiilistments and 
had recently been demobil’zed and repatri¬ 
ated to Togo. Many of these men had 
sought to join the ’I'ogolese Army—a de¬ 
mand supported by the existing Togoli'se 
forces—but M. Olympio’s Government had 
refu.sed to sanction the Army's expansion 
in view of the financial burden it would 
have imposed. 

Later on January 13 the insurgent lea¬ 
ders formed an eight-member “insuirec- 
lionai'y committee” comprising representa- 
live.s of the infantry company, territorial 
guards, and gendarmerie, under the le'a- 
dership of a former sergeant-major in the 
French Colonial forces, Emmanuel Bod- 
jollc, and including the Army Chief of 
Staff, Commandant Dadjo. It was an¬ 
nounced that the committee had requested 
M. Grunitzky and M. Meatchi to return 
from exile, and that all political prisoners 
had been freed, including Me. Santos. The 
situation was reported to be completely 
calm both in Lome and throughout the 
country. 
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On returning from exile M. Grunitzky 
formed a provisional civilian Government 
on January 16, taking the provisional 
Presidency of the Republic and the port¬ 
folios of Foreign Affairs, Defence, and the 
Interior. M. Antoine Meatchi became Min¬ 
ister of Finance, Public Work.s and Trans¬ 
port, and Telecommunications; it was 
subsequently announced that he would act 
as M. Grunitzky's deputy. The other six 
Ministers included a member of Juvento, 
several Independents, and one member of 
the late President Olympio’s Comite de 

rUnite Togolais. 

Of Gerrnan-Tegolose parentage, M. 
Nicolas Grunitzky 146) was born in Togo, 
educated in Fiance, and bcc.ime a civil ser¬ 
vant in Dahomey and later in Togo. Dur¬ 
ing World War II he was active in a Free 
French underground organization in Togo, 
and founded a nolitieal oai ty (then known 
as the Parti Togolais due Progress) with a 
programme of close Franco-Togolese co¬ 
operation. He was elected as deputy for 
Togo to the French National A.ssembly in 
19.61, and after eloclion to the Togolese 
As.scmblv in 1955 became Prime Minister 
of the autonomou.s Togo Republic in 1956 
Following the defeat of his paiiv in the 
1958 elections, he withdrew to Dahomev. 
His wife i.s a sister of the late Presidemt 
Olympic. 

The Military leaders declined M. 
Grunitzky’s offer to take ofltice in the* Cabi¬ 
net but stated on January 16 “that the 
civil authority set un at its (-the insurrec¬ 
tionary committee’.'^ request should be an 
absolutely democratic government, respect¬ 
ing all freedoms of thought, belief, and 
opinion.” 

After formally presenting his Cabinet 
to the Togolese Assembly, President 
Grunitzky decreed on January 17 both the 
abrogation of the existing Constitution and 
electoral laws and the As.sembly’s dissolu¬ 
tion. The following day he announced that 
the armed forces would be expanded by 
the raising of a second infantry company 
in. the immediate future, and the forma¬ 
tion of a full battalion at a later date. 
Sergeant-Major Bodjolle was sub.sequentlv 
nominated to command Ihe battalion, with 
the rank of Commandant. Other measures 
decreed by the new Government in.-^lnded 
a general amnesty; the raising of the late 
Government’s ban on the Opnosition par¬ 
ties; and the institution of a 40-hour week. 
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(February 18 to March 3, 1963) 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS ON OPENING 
DAY OF PARLIAMENT 

Openjn" the Budget Session of Parlia¬ 
ment on February 18, the President, Dr, 
Radhakrishnan, said the Chinese aggression 
was the over-riding issue before us and 
everything else had to be considered in 
that context. We would always endeavour 
to solve disputes peacefully provided this 
was in consonance with our honour and 
freedom. “But whatever may happen, we 
cannot, and will not, submit to dictation 
backed bv mililarv force.” The President 
said the Chinese Government had not so 
far accepted the Colombo conference pro¬ 
posals and it was not po.csible to sav what 
future developments would be Althou.gh 
there was no fighting now, the experience 

of the last few months “has warned and 
steeled us and made us resolve to protect 
ourselves from this menace and to streng¬ 
then our defences and economic structure 
to the utmost” The President li.sted the 
many stens taken to expand the armed 
forces and increase production in civil and 
defence establishments He said it had 
been a heartening experience to see the 
mightv response of a great people. The 
President expressed gratefulne.ss to the 
large number of countries which extended 
their svmnathv soon after the Chinese ag¬ 
gression and made special mention to the 
United States and the United Kingdom for 
their practical support in a moment of 
crisis. About relations \vith Pakistan, Dr 
Radhakrishnan said we had settled some 
of our important problems with that coun- 
trv. But unfortunatelv other important 
ones still remained. “We are anxious to 
settle these also peaccfullv so that India 
and Pakistan may live as friendlv and co- 
onerati''’'e neighbours.” As for our rela¬ 
tions with Nepal, the President said, thev 
continued to be friendlv and our economic 
and technical assistance to that country 
had achieved satisfactory' result-' Durin" 
-the Third Plan period. India had promised 
Rs. 1ft crores worth of economic aid to 
Nepal, apart from the Kosi and Gandak 
projects, which will benefit both countries. 


He said India had also given substantial 
aid to Bhutan and Sikkim for their econo¬ 
mic development. 

In his review of the economic scene at 
home, the President said a very great part 
of the Third Five Year Plan was essential 
for .strengthening the nation Economic 
development and industrial growth waythe 
very basis of our defence preparedness. To 
stop or slow down Ihis process would result 
in weakening the country Emphasising 
the need for greater attention to agricul¬ 
ture, he said a strong agricultural base was 
a pre-requisite of national .security About 
the atomic energy programme, the Presi¬ 
dent .said it had uiade rapid progress A 
uranium mine was being opened in Bihar 
and a uranium mill was under construc¬ 
tion. 

The President concluded his Address 
with the.se words: “We are meetinv today 
at a grave moment in our history. Commit¬ 
ted as we are to build a democratic social¬ 
ist society, in which progress is sought and 
attained by peaceful methods and by con¬ 
sent, we have to face the menace of foreign 
aggression. I earne.stlv trust that this 
Parliament, which is ultimately responsible 
for our policies and for guiding the nation, 
will face these great tasks with courage 
and wisdom, and a spirit of tolerance and 
cooperative endeavour.” 

The Hindi version of the President’s 
Address was read out by the Vire-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Zakir Hussain. 

» » * 

THE RAILWAY BUDGET 

The Railway budget presented to Par¬ 
liament on February 19, 1963, proposed no 
increase in passenger fares. But there will! 
be a small increase in goods and parcel 
freight rates. This is expected to yield an 
additional revenue of about Rs. 19 crores. 
The Minister for Railways, Shri Swaran 
Singh, anno)jnced in the Lok Sabha an in¬ 
crease of Rs. 4 crores in the Railways’ 
contribution to the General exchequer. Of 
the other Rs. 15 crores, Rs. 10 crores will go 
to the Railway’s Depreciation Fund and 
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Rs. 5 crores to the Development Fund, 
Giving details of the new levies, the Min¬ 
ister said the present surcharge on goods 
freight rates is pronoscd to be raised by 
live per ceni Riil thi,‘i will not apply to 
the Railways own traflic, nor to the Defence 
and the Posts and Telegraphs Departments. 
As for parcel traffic, the proposal is to levy 
a surcharge of 10 nP. in the rupee. But 
vegetables, milk and new.spapers will be 
exempt. The additional levies will not im¬ 
pose any great burden. In the last few 
years, the earnings from parcel traffic w'ere 
not covering even thp cost of the service 
The Mini.ster said there had been a subs¬ 
tantial increase in the transport of goods 
traffic, particularly of coal. This was 
achieved at a time when there had been 
heavy emergency movements at short 
notice, without in any way affecting the 
passenger, traffic or the increa.scd flow of 
civilian goods. “It is heartening that the 
Railways are able to meet practically all 
the growing indirstrial reouirements as 
well as the needs of the general consum¬ 
ers” He said the progress the Railways 
had already made in implementing the 
Third Plan “holds out reasonable hope 
that they will fulfil the Plan targets”. 
Praising the work done bv the Railway- 
men, the Mini.ster said “I have every 
confidence they will do even better in 
future.” 

Earlier. Shri Swaran Singh presented 
to the Hoii.se supnlementaiv demand for 
grants totalling Rs .Ti crores The de¬ 
mands include additional working expenses 
arising out of the emergenev A copy of 
the Railway budget was laid on the table 
of the Raiva Sabha bv the Deputy Minis¬ 
ter for Railways, Shri Shah Nawaz Khan. 

# * * 
UNEiyrPLOYMFNT AMONG ARTISANS 

AND GOf.DSMTTHS: FINANCE 
MINISTER ALLAYS FEAR 

The Finance Mini.ster Shri Morarii 
Desai. making a statement in the Lck 
Sabha on February 20. 1963. in response to 
a.motion bv 37 members calling his atten¬ 
tion to the reported unemployment among 
artisans and .goldsmith': said there was no 
reason v/hy a maioritv of goldsmiths should 
lo.se employment after the Gold Control 
Scheme was enforced Th'^ o'rtent of po.s- 
sible unemnlovment among them had been 
exaggerated. He said it was tnie that the 
new rules imnlied some handicaps for 
goldsmiths. “But there are certain built- 


in safeguards”, he said. “Since ornaments 
of only 14-carat purity are to be made, , 
more ornaments than before can be made 
out of a specific quantity of gold. The • 
labour involved will also be 'more, and 
therefore goldsmiths will be able to get 
more wages. Also, ornaments can be made 
with metals other than gold.” The Fin¬ 
ance Minister said there were varied esti¬ 
mates about the number of gold<'-miths be¬ 
coming unemployed If the figure of one 
crore, as estimated bv some peopkfc was 
authentic, then one family out or evefy 
eight or nine in the couni ry must he that 
of a goldsmith This was not true. Shri 
Desai said those goldsmith'' who were not 
able to adapt themselves to the new situa¬ 
tion will have to look for other employ¬ 
ment. Their cases will be considered sym¬ 
pathetically. 

* * * 
U.S.-COMMONWEALTH AIR MISSION 
TO INDIA 

The Prime Minister told the Lok Sabha 
on February 21, 1963 that there was no 
question of stationing foreign air forces or 
establishing foreign air bases in India. “No 
such sugge.stinn has been made bv anv of > 
the friendly countries anprnnheed for help 
in building un an effective defence against 
the Chinese attack ” Shri Nehru made the 
statement on the disenssions between the 
U S.-Commonwealth air teams and exoerts 
of the Indian Air Force He s.aid India 
had to he defended hv its own for^’es. “We 
welcome the help of friendiv conn fries in 
procuring the neepssarv onuinment and 
materials, but our own air defence is too 
vital a matter to be left tn improvisation 
and delays inherent in anv approach such 
as that of art air umbrella suggested in 
press reports. Describing those reports as 
incorrect and greallv exaggerated, the 
Prime Minister said the IT S -Common¬ 
wealth air teams had been dealing with 
the assessment of the Chinese air threat, 
and the extent to which the Indian Air 
Force needed to he strenglhened to meet 
it. The preliminary action considered 
necessary was the extension of exi.sting air¬ 
strips and improve' tent in ground control 
and communicatioti svriems These steps 
would make it nossible for the Indian Air 
Force to function more effertivelv and, 
should a sudden emergenev arise, be in a 
position to effectively use any help .given 
by friendly countries. 

About the U.S -Commonwealth air 
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teams, Shri Nehru said they were here at 
Government’s invitation. They would soon 
be completing their discussions with the 
Indian technical air staff. Their visit was 
suggested so that the problem of streng¬ 
thening India’s air defence could be studied 
jointly and action taken to carry out the 
decisions. The Prime Minister referred to 
the prompt and generous help from various 
friendly countries, more esoecially the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
and said for this we are grateful. Shri 
Nehru*^went on to say that it was obvious 
that we should try to be as fully prepared 
as we could be both for the short-term and 
the long-term threat posed by China. It 
was very difficult to say what exactly the 
developments would be, but in so far as 
we can, we should be prepared for them. 

* » * 
SUPPLEMENTAHY DEMANDS OF 
FINANCE MINISTRY 

The Finance Minister. Shri Morarji 
Desai nresented in the T.ok Sabba on Feb- 
riiarv ?1 the third and final batch of sun- 
plementarv demands for the current vear 
amounting to Rs 1171:55 crores. Of this, 
Rs. 37 5 crores are to meet the additional 
commitments of defence .services, mostly 
for the orocuremont and manufacture of 
equipment and stores to meet the emer¬ 
gency 

* * * 

DEFENCE MlNf«;TER TAKES SEAT IN 
RAJYA SABHA 

The Defence Minister, Shri Y. B. 
Chavan. took his seat in the Rajya Sabba 
on February '’2. 1963 He was recently 
elected to the House from Maharashtra. 

*■*••*■ 

PRIME MINISTER’S REPIY'tO DEBATE 
ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

The Raiya Sabha unanimously adopt¬ 
ed on February 25, 1963 a motion of thanks 
to the President for his address to a ioirt 
sitting of the two Houses made on Febru¬ 
ary 18, 1963 Winding up the four-day 
debate, the Prime Minister said the Chi¬ 
nese aggression had changed our approach 
to our ov.m problems and our attitude to 
some countries. “But it has not shaken our 
faith in fundamental beliefs—-those of 
neace, socialism and non-alignment. The^ 
beliefs'are more important in the crisis 
today than at any other time. If we give 
ijD these principles under pressure from 
Peking, it would be a greater surrender to 


China than anything else.’’ The Prime Min¬ 
ister said we had taken and we would take 
all the help we could from friendly coun¬ 
tries to strengthen ounselves, but we could 
not expect others "to underwrite our def¬ 
ence. Help would be of real significance 
only when the country itself bore the 
burden of defence. “Whatever the forces 
against us’’, the Prime Minister added, “I 
do not believe in India submitting to evil. 
While realising the strength of China, I 
have no fear in me from China or any 
other country.’’ Shri Nehru added that 
China, as it had developed in the last ten 
years, was a menace not only to India but 
to Asia and the world We would not 
ignore this challenge, but we must adhere 
to our principles in trying to meet it. 
Neither the United States nor the United 
Kingdom, who responded readily to our 
appeal for help, wanted us in a militarj’^ 
alliance. Their helo was without any 
strings or conditions. They would much 
rather help us than undertake the commit¬ 
ment of our defence. 

Referring to Sikkim and Bhutan, the 
Prime Minister said that India had a spe¬ 
cial treaty under which vSikkim’s defence 
was a responsibility of India. “We are 
conscious of that responsibility and we 
have made arrangements to discharge it 
fully. As for Bhutan’’, Shri Nehru said, 
“there is no threat now, but should one 
arise India upon request fiom Bhutan, will 
give helo for its defence ’’ Sneaking of the 
international situation, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter said the whole context of the cold war 
was undergoing a change. The unity of 
both blocs was showing signs of cracking 
up and there was a very definite improve¬ 
ment in the relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, both of whom 
were constantly probin a to find a way 
out. They exercised restraint and modera¬ 
tion and sxicceeded in avoiding a nuclear 
war over Cuba. Both President Kennedy 
and Mr. Khrushchev were devoted to peace 
“Even in considering our own troubles,” 
concluded Shri Nehru. “We have to keep 
in mind that the old shape of things in the 
world is changing”. 

LOK SABHA ADOPTS MOTION OF 
THANKS TO PRESIDENT 

The Prime Minister declared in the 
Lok Sabha, on February 27, 1963. that India 
would adhere to the schedule of talks with 
Pakistan on Kashmir in spite of Mr. Bhut- 
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tos visit to Peking “which has come as a 
shock to us”. Winding up the debate on 
the Presidient’s laddress Shri Nehru sjaid 
the next round of talks in Calcutta would 
be affected by this new development. But 
It would not .be desirable for us to break 
the talks on this issue. He said the Pakis¬ 
tan Foreign Minister had gone to Peking 
to sign a treaty about our borders and what 
was particularly exti'aordmary was the 
liming of the event. One would be justi- 
ticd in thinking that the timing was deli- 
beiale and that it did no't indicate a strong 
desire on the part of Pakistan to arrive at 
all agreement. Speaking of the Chinese 
I menace, the Prune Minister said there 
Luuld be no argument about getting all the 
Ijelp we could Iroin friendly countries to 
lace this crisi^. Nevertheless, India must 
d<'velop herself economically and m all 
i pheres depend on her own strength based 
on science and technology. Because of the 
gieat crisis lacing us, development had 
become doubly important. The Prime Min- 
istei .said oui domestic and foieign policies 
liad strengthened and not weakened us in 
facing the challenge. The magnificent res- 
jionse of our people showed that they had 
their concept of India and they were not 
prepared to lose what had been achieved 
in the last ten or twelve years. 

Denying 1,he charge that Government 
v\ds complacent, the Prime Minister said 
the two main tasks before the country 
today were how to repel the Chinese ag¬ 
gression and how to develop economic 
bliength. All else was of secondary im- 
poi taiice. The Chinese menace was a long- 
icim affair and historically speaking a 
tremendous development for India, Asia 
and the world. We should not think in 
terms of finding a sudden solution. The 
problem had both military and political 
aspects and while “strengthening ourselves 
as much as we can, we do not rule out a 
I possible settlement by negotiation, al- 
' though that seems unlikely.’’ Opposing the 
demand that the state of emergency should 
be^ended, the Prime Minister said such a 
step would make the people lose all thought 
of the emergency. They would feel the 
danger was past and they need not be ready 
to meet it. Shri Nehru said it would be 
'vrong for us to imagine that there was no 
possibility of a now crisis arising. “We live 
on the brink of conflict all the time and 
I we have to prepare for it all the time. 


Even negotiations can have no value if 
tnere is no strength behind them.” 

Speaking oi tne Colombo proposals, 
the Prime iviinister said we were willing to 
carry them out and lor the presept did not 
want, to do anytnmg wnicn migni go against 
tnose proposals. Vve were not sending 
armed lorces to Tnagia and Dongju, but 
our iprces were tree to go to other places in 
iNJiir'A. It was lor the military authorities 
to decide when to send them. In Ladakh 
also, we considered ourselves tree withir^ 
the limits lor tne time being, ot our accept¬ 
ance ol the Colombo proposals. 

Dealing with allegations of corruption, 
Shri iNehru referred to the Vivian Bose 
Enquiry Commission’s report on the Dalmia- 
Jam Companies. He said the report was 
important Irom the point of view not only 
ol punishing the guilty but of preventing 
suen things from happening again as far 
as possible. “It was a document worth 
reacting’', he declared "not only because of 
particular things mentioned in it but also 
because it brings out the lact that such 
things can happen. But these things hap¬ 
pened in the early days of independence 
when the new laws passed were not func¬ 
tioning as effectively as they are now.” 
Shri Nehru added that the report would be; 
debated in the House as early as possible, 
but the Government would like to have the 
report of the eminent lawyers to whom the 
matter had been referred for advice. 

After the Prime Minister’s speech, the 
House approved the motion of thanks to 
the President. 

* * •), 

NATIONALISATION OF BANKS 
IN BURMA 

In a statement in the Lok Sabha, on 
February 27, 1963, on the nationalisation 
of banks in Burma, the Finance Minister, 
Shri Morarji Desai, said he hoped the 
Burmese Government would settle the 
dues of the Indian banks to their satis¬ 
faction. The banks involved were the 
State Bank of India, the Punjab National 
Bank, the Central Bank of India, the United 
Commercial Bank and the Indian Overseas 
Bank. Shri Desai said our interest at the 
present stage was to ensure that the pro¬ 
perties and other assets of the banks would 
be transferred to the proposed new'Com¬ 
mittee of Management in an orderly manner 
and would be taken over at a fair and 
reasonable valuation. Secondly, that all 
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the aiuoanis due to be remitted or reim- 
buibeu 1.0 the head oiiiees oi tne banKs in 
liiuia vvuuia oe reniUied or paid promptly 
in jioe oiCiyu exchange which we could 
accept. LMiiui.N, tiiat i.ic Indian em¬ 

ployees v/iio wcie uue to he transterred to 
other oiaceb or blanches in India in view 
of the recent developments would be 
allowed to cuine bacK with all their savings 
ana othei’ assets. I'he l^'inance Minister 
said ne hoped that the Burmese Govern¬ 
ment would Lake a lair and reasonable view 
ol the .e matters. Shri Desai said the total 
deposits oJ the Indian banks in Burma 
amounted to a little less than Rs. 10 crores 
and tormed loughJy 10 per cent of the 
deposits ol all commeicial banks in that 
coiiniiy. They had no local capital as they 
were not sepaiateiy incorporated in Burma. 
The Innds originally iemitted to them by 
then head olhees in India, amounting to a 
few lakhs, represented initial capital out¬ 
lay. At this stage, said Shri Desai, he 
could not indicate the exact position at 
the time ui nationalisation. But he thought 
the amount ol capital which was involved 
and which was due to be repatriated to 
India cannot peihaps be very laige. 

■X -X 

CONtRSSlON IN RAILWAY FREIGHT 

Concessions in railvv'ay freight lor ex- 
poit tiainc will not be available to a larger 
number oi commodities than hitherto. So 
far, such concessions were allowed to 66 
commodities, including manganese ore, and 
the concession over the normal tarilf rates 
ranged iioin about live per cent to about 
50 per cent. The extent ol reduction will 
now lange Irom lio per cent to 50 per cent. 
Among the additional commodities given 
this concession, the more important are 
groundnut oil and Vaiiaspati, cotton tex¬ 
tiles, iron castings, steel tubes, electric fans, 
oil ijiill niaciiineiy, diesel engines, sewing 
machines, buscles and bicycles parts, steel 
furnitun' and cast iron spun pipes. Announ¬ 
cing tliese changes, in Parliament on Feb¬ 
ruary 27. 1063, the Minister for Railways, 
Shri Swaian Singh, said the Ministry was 
continuously making studies for different 
commodities in older to promote exports 
and assist expoi t traflic. The new freight 
concessions, it is understood, will cost the 
railways about Rs. 2.5 crores a year. 

-R 

STEPS TO INCREASE OIL REFINING 
CAPACITY 

The price of coal was being increased 


by 80 nP. a metric tonne f|^i March i, 
ly63. Tne Minister lor M|Bi^|(lnd Fuel, 
Shri K. D. Malaviya, who rrmd^he announ¬ 
cement in the Rajya Sabha on February 28, 
iil63, said this w^as being done on a request 
irom the coal industiy, in connection with 
the implementation ot the interim award of 
the Central Wage Board. Wages were to 
be increased under this award from the 
same day i.e. March 1, 1963. The Minister 
said the increase in coal price would not 
affect industries in any appreciable way. 
Shri Malaviya also informed the IIou.se that 
oil refining capacity in the country was to 
be increased to 1.76 crore metric tons a year 
by 1966! This would adequately meet the 
potential demand by that year. The refinery 
proposed to be set up in the southern part 
of the country would have a capacity of 25 
lakh metric tons a year to begin with. It 
would pi'oducc more high speed diesel oil 
than furnace oil. Negotiations for colla¬ 
boration in this refinery were continuing. 
It may be set up at one of the three places— 
Madras, Mysore and Cochin. The. Minister 
said it was proposed to construct a pipeline 
to carry oil from Barauni refinery to Kan¬ 
pur. The Indian Refineries Limited is con¬ 
sidering the proposal. 

* * * 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS FOR 
RAILWAYS VOTED 

The Lok Sabha voted on February 28, 
1963 supplementary demands fur grants for 
the Railways for' 1962-63 totalling over 
Rs. 24.88 crores. Replying to the debate on 
the demands, the Deputy Minister for Rail- 
W'ays, Shri Shah Nawaz Khan, said there 
has been a considerable improvement re¬ 
cently in the movement of coal wagons to 
areas west of Mughalsarai. The 4aily 
average for the. past two months has been 
2,100 wagons. Renewal of track is also 
being speeded up. About housing for rail- 
waymen, he said 12,000 new quarters are 
being built every year. 

* * * 

BUDGET FOR 1963-64 

Presenting the budget for 1963-64^ in 
the Lok Sabha, on February 28, 1963, "the 
Finance Minister announced that delfence 
spending would go up to Rs. 877 crores— 
an increase of Rs. 362 crores over the re¬ 
vised estimates for the current year. On 
the revenue account, it would work out to 
38 per cent of the total spending. To meet 
the increased defence expenditure and the 
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increased ^K^nditure on Plan outlay, the 
Finance Miniver proposed a number of 
measures to yield an additional revenue of 
Hs. 2GU Cl ores. The proposals include a 
t,uper-prolits tax on company incomes and a 
general surcharge of 10 per cent on all im¬ 
port duties. There would be selective sur¬ 
charges on the excise duty of several arti¬ 
cles including coffee, tea, paper, cotton 
yarn, woollen and silk fabrics, refrigerators, 
motor vehicles, glass and china-ware, ciga- 
lettes, and soap and cosmetics. A system of 
compulsory saving was being introduced. A 
postcard would cost one naya paise more. 
Kerosene oil will be dearer by 7 to 10 naya 
paise per bottle; rates lor telegrams have 
also gone up. But the tax proposals would 
not aifect the prices of sugar, footwear, mat¬ 
ches and cotton fabrics. Edible oil would 
be cheaper. To safcguaid consumer’s in- 
teiest, Slwi Desai that oiders under the 
Defence of India Rules were being issued 
to see that there was no profiteering. “One 

01 L:ie purposes behind the various tax 
mcd.sures was to encourage home output of 
niaciimcry and other items and to check 
t!ic rising imports of several articles inclu- 
tling kerosene. Another objective was to 
(. ecom age expoits. The tax measures were 
:/j designed as to secure an equitable dis- 
liibution of the burdens which the coun- 
tr\- had to shoulder”. The Finance Minis¬ 
ter .said that in their magnitude and range, 
the new tax proposes “add up to very 
i.uich more than the total of all proposals 
Uuring the pievious four budgets. He re¬ 
cognised that it would not be easy for the 
people to accept them without some pri- 
lat’ons, but he pointed out that in the con¬ 
text of the Chinese aggression, our require¬ 
ments were so massive, that a measure of 
sacrifice was expected from every citizen, 
^'.t the current levels of taxation, revenue 
lor the coming year was estimated at about 
Rs. 1,580 crores and expenditure at over Rs. 
1,852 croi cs. This leaves a deficit of nearly 
Rs. 267 crores, on the revenue account. The 
overall deficit would be about Rs. 454 
crores. As a result of the tax proposals 
anTi with some improvement in capital re- 
cai][)ts, the gap would be brought down to 
Rs. 151 crores and this would be met by the 
expansion of treasury hills. The Centre’s 
Plan outlay would be Rs. 1,226 crores, Rs. 117 
crores more than the current budget. The 
Finance Minister declared that while meet¬ 
ing the paramount claims of Defence, “We 
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cannot afford to sacrifice the claims of 
lopment.” He made it clear that the StateS'*^ 
would have to tap their resources in a 
major way, while the Centre had to find ’I 
money for defence, it was the duty of the * 
States to find large resources for. the Plan, .y 
The Finance Minister announced that for 
the rest of the Plan period, Rs. 9 crores | 
would be allotted for helping students of '■ 
recognised merit. 

* * * !' 

ENTRY OF HOSTILE NAGAS INTO 
INDIA: SHRI NEHRU’S STATEMENT 

The Prime Minister confirmed in the 
Lok Sabha on March 2, 1963 that he had 
received a letter from the Naga rebel, Mr. 
Phizo, through the Rev. Michael Scott. 
Shri Nehru, who was making a statement 
in response to a notice calling his atten¬ 
tion to the reported entry of hostile Nagas 
into India through Manipur, said early in 
February reports were received that armed 
hostile Naga groups Vvcve moving in the 
Chin hills of Burma. Precautionary mea¬ 
sures w'ere taken in the Manipui area. One 
armed band, about 100 strong, crossed into 
South-west Manipur from Burma on Feb¬ 
ruary 19 and was intercepted by our secu¬ 
rity forces on February 2:5. After exchang¬ 
ing fire, our forces recovered 500 rounds of 
rifle ammunition and some explosives. 
There were no casualties. The Naga 
party then fled and is being nursued over 
difficult terrain. A second party of hos¬ 
tile Nagas, w^ho.se strength w'as estimated at 
a little over 100, crossed into southeast 
Manipur. But in the face of natrolling by 
our security forces thev rapidly returned to 
Burmese territory. The Burmese are re¬ 
ported to have rcinforeed their security 
posts in the area and oui' own forces are 
also on the al^rt against any re-entrv. The 
Nagas in que.=tion were believed to be the 
same as those who had escaned through 
Cachar to Pakistan in May 1962. 
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CRICKET 

Eiifland'Australia Test Matches 

Fifth Test: Nothing could be more dis-< 
appointing for the spectators than to wit- 
jness a drab and monotonous play when 
, %hey can safely conclude that the end of it 
'-t would virtually be a ‘draw’. Dilatory tac¬ 
tics coupled with the sluggishness on the 
part of the players was a ‘declared’ policy 
which was witnessed in the fifth and finai 
test match played' between England and 
Australia at Sydney on February 15, 16, 
18, 19 and 20. However, the Australians 
retained the ashes. 

It IS strange now to remember that 
the series began in welter promises from 
the two opposing captains. The term of 
brighter cricket was banded about so much 
that most people, who had never' had a 
privilege of playing in Tests between Eng¬ 
land and Australia, lookcnl forward to 
some starting tactics which were likely to 
make the Test history. 

It stands to reason that neither side 
desei*ved to win. Even Dexter and Benaud 
both admitted that it was a disappointing 
game. 

Only for rare moments throughout the 
series did the standard of cricket raise 
above the ordinary. It was Harvey who 
gave a great tiJlip to the game as such and 
desei'ves a praise on all accounts. Harvey 
crowned his career as Australia’s finest 
post-war fieldsman by equalling the world 
Test record of six catches in one test 

The scores were: England—321 and 268 
for 8 wkts. deck, Australia—349 and 152 
for 4 wkts. 

England-New Zealand Test Series 

First Test: England swept to victory 
by an innings and 215 runs in the first Test 
against New Zealand o’eyed at A.Mokland 
on February 23, 25, 26 and 27. New Zealand 
who began the final day's play at 42 for 
four in ihea’ second innings, were all out 
for 89. 

Erigi^and's batsmen cut loose aga nst 
New’ Zealand to set a record total for Tests 
between the countries and a highest sixth- 


wicket stand for England against any coun¬ 
try. 

Peter Parfitt (131 not out) and Barry 
Knight (125) put on 240 for the sixth 
wicket partnership and the total reached 
562 for seven before Ted Dexter declared 
the innings. At close of play, the second 
day. New Zealand were in dire trouble 
with only 66 for four on the board in reply. 

Parfitt and Knight put on their runs 
only in 215 minutes beating the previous 
best England sixth-wicket stand of 215 by 
Len Hutton and Hardstaff against Austra¬ 
lia in 1938. Both hit 14 boundaries. 

The scores were: England—562 (for 1st 
innings only) for 7 dcci. New Zealand— 
258 and 89. 

Second Test: England won with ease 
the second Test match against New Zea¬ 
land played at Wellington on 1, 2 and 4th 
Marcli—again by an innings—this time 
witn 47 runs to spare. Colin Cowdrey and 
Alan Smith duly established a ninth wicket 
round in Test cricket with an imfinished 
163, made in 154 minutes. 

The pair beat a record which had stood 
since the 1894-95 season, when J. Black- 
ham and S. Gregory put on 154 for Austra¬ 
lia against England at Sydney. Previous 
best ior England was 151 by W. Read and 
W. H. Scotton made against Australia at 
the Oval in 1884. 

The scores were: New Zealand—194 
and 187, England—428 (for 1st innings 
only) lor 8 WKts. deck 

RANJI TROPHY 

The Ranji Trophy final that was play¬ 
ed between Bombay and Rajasthan at Jai¬ 
pur on 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 gave an over¬ 
whelming victory to Bombay side who won 
Oy ail innings and 19 inns. 

The scores were: Bombay—551 (for 1st 
innings only) for 6 wkts. deck, Rajasthan— 
196 and 336. 

This was Bombay’s fifth straight win 
in the Championship, and their eighth in 
the last ten years. 

Bombay have now claimed the Ranji 
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Trophy 13 times since its inception, 28 India Inter-State Atmetic Meet which c<Kl»?> 
years ago, eluded at Allahabad recently. 

Rajasthan finished runners-up for the But for a throw of 52 feet and 3-1 


third year running. 

TENNIS 

Northern India Singles Championships 


eluded at Allahabad recently. 

But for a throw of 52 feet and 3-1/4;^ 
inches by Maharashtra’s bespectacled shot-*^: 
putter, Dinshaw Irani, the men’s record ; 
list would not have needed any alteration 
at all. This would show how much we 


A star is yet to be born to bring down 
R. Krishnan from the pinnacle of Indian 
tennis. That became clear when the Indian 
ace outplayed Jaideep Mukherjea, to re¬ 
gain the National and Northern India 
singles championships at the Delhi Gym¬ 
khana Club courts, in New Delhi on- Feb¬ 
ruary 24. 

Krishnan, who met the youthful 
Mukherjea for the third time in a fort¬ 
night, blasted his opponent in just 64 
minutes and in straight sets 6-4, 6-0, 6-2 to 
become the champion. 

Krishnan also beat Mukherjea in 
straight sets in the Asian and Central 
India tennis championships recently. 


depend on our Servicemen to lift the cotm- ' 
try’s athletics standards. 

However, the meet was not without its . 
gains. For instance it helped throw up a 
new star on the sprinting scene, Kehneth, 
Powell of Mysore who won both the ,100 
and 200 metres. If this young man is afete 
to show the same dedication to training aS ' 
the great Milkha Singh did in his heyday- 
one may expect even better performances 
from him. 

Sheila Paul, the junior from Mysore, 
cornered the limelight in the female divi¬ 
sion. Only 15, the lightly built girl bagged 
six gold medals including one for the 
sprint relay. 


TABLE TENNIS 

Asian Table Tennis Championships 

Japan made a clean sweep of the titles 
in the Asian Table Tennis Championships 
which ended in Manila on February 15. 
They followed up their victories in the 
men’s and women’s team events by win¬ 
ning all five individual titles. 

In an all-Japanese men’s singles final, 
21-year-old Hiroshi" Takahashi scored an 
upset victory over Japan’s No. 1, Keiichi 
Miki, at 17-21, 21-19, 12-21, 23-21, 21-15. 

Miss Kimiyo Matsuzaki (24), who won 
the world title in 1959, added the women’s 
single crown to the women’s doubles 
championship she had won by beating 
. Mrs. Kazuko Ito at 12-21, 21-19, 21-13, 14-21, 
21-13 in the final. 

The other results were; 

Men’s Doubles: Takahashi and Manji 
Fukushima beat Miki and Ichiro Ogimura 
21-17, 21-16, 21-16. 

Mixed Doubles: Fukushima and Mrs. 

. Ito beat Takahashi and Noriki Yamanaka 
21-7, 12-21, 21-15, 21-19. 

ATHLETICS 

Inter-State Athletic Meet 

Our Servicemen have been synonym¬ 
ous with records on the track. But on one 
blamed them when they were unable to 
create new ones in the Seventeenth All- 


The following table shows where the 
medals went: 


States 

G 

S 

B 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 

— 

1 

2 

3 

Bihar 

1 

4 

— 

5 

Delhi 

9 

12 

6 

27 

Gujarat 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kerala 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Madhya Pradesh 

4 

5 

3 

12 

Madras 

1 

3 

5 

9 

Maharashtra 

7 

4 

2 

13 

Mysore 

12 

5 

5 

22 

Orissa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Punjab 

8 

12 

14 

34 

Rajasthan 

6 

3 

2 

11 

Uttar Pradesh 

6 

4 

11 

21 

West Bengal 

3 

5 

9 

17 

G for gold, S for silver. 

B for bronze. 


All-India Athletic Meet 

The two-day all-India open athletic^ 
meet concluded on a highly satisfying note 
at the Northern Rly. Stadium, New Delhi, 
on March 17. The highlight of the meet 
was the breaking of the Asian-Marathon 
record by the services Marathon runner,' 
Nk. Balkrishen. Balkrishen covered the ^ 
distance in 2 hrs. 31 min. 47.4 sec., thus ' 
erasing the existing Asian mark of Korea’s,! 
L. C. Hoon standing at 2 hrs. 32 minsS 55 sec. ,i 

Raja Bhalindra Singh, President of thel 
Amateur Athletic Federation of jfndia, dec-] 
lared the meet closed after a march-past j 
by the athletes. ] 
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- CAREERS k COURSES 

SPORTS INFORMATION 


Adelaide to stage 1963 David Cup: 
‘ Adelaide is to stage the 1963 Davis Cup 
.“"Challenge Round in December. The deci- 
i sion was made at the annual conference of 
‘ the Lawn Tennis Association of Australia, 
C/Crt^the casting vote of the president, Mi. 

N<wnian Strange, at Sydney on Febru- 
fary 12. 

World l^xing Council bans return 
' clause: Th#^first world convention of the 

a yl^-formed World Boxing Council end- 
» in ■■'Mexico City on February 16, with 
tegates deciding to ban the ‘reluin 
^^<iause’ in world championship fights. 

The five large organizations, forming 
, the new World Council, signed an agree- 
Inent forbidding the inclusion in contracts 
for championship bouts a clau.se providing 
for a second meeting between tne lighters 
in the event of the champion losing his 
title. 

The agreement, however, provided that 
in certain ca.se.s such a clause could be in¬ 
cluded if the World Bo.sing Council de¬ 
cides in its favour and gives an authoriza¬ 
tion. 

The delegates also examined the ques¬ 
tion of time-Iag.s between the fights of 
world champions. It was agreed in princi-. 
pie that a new -Vvorld champion, with six 
months following his victory, could meet 
the challenger of his choosing, classed 
second or tlurd in his category but before 
the end of the six-month period he should 
meet the No. 1 challengi'r. 

A final agreement in this regard wa.s, 
however, held over till the next meetinf* 
Of the Council. 

Indonesia is out of IOC: Mr. Otto 
Mayer, Chancellor of the International 
Olympic Committee received formal noti¬ 
fication of Indonesia’s wnthdraw’al from the 
IOC on February 16. 

Mr. Mayer said he had no comment on 
the telegram from the Indonesian Olympic 
Committee. 

Indonesia was .su.spended by the IOC 
t*ecutive committee on Februarv 7 for ex- 
duding Israel and Nationalist China Irom 
last year’s Asian Games in Jakarta. 

MiHba Returns Jakarta Games Gold 

iPfedals: Milkha Singh became the first to 
a^turn. tke gold medals won by Indian 
ItUiletes at the Jakarta “Asian” Games 
lichen he handed them over to the Presi- 


' fv. ''I 

dent of the Indian Olympic Association 
and the Indian Amateur Athletic Associa¬ 
tion, Raja Bhaiindra Singh at Allahabad 
on February 18. 

The “flying Sikh” is doing so in res¬ 
ponse to a circular by the AAFI that the 
medals be returned. 

The Indian Olympic Association does 
not recognise the Games at Jakarta as the 
Fourth Asian Games since Indonesia ex¬ 
cluded Formosa and Israel for political 
reasons. 

Nikula honoured: Penlti Nikula, the 
world pole-vault record-holder was voted 
as the ‘Sportsman’ of the Nordic countrie.s 
in 1962 by sportswriters of Denmark, Fin¬ 
land, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 

World swimming record smashed: 
Japanese star Elko Takahaiihi bettered the 
world record in the 220-yard women’s but¬ 
terfly final at the Australian swimming 
championships at Perth on February 19. 
She clocked 2 min. 32.2 .sec. to win easily 
from Australian Linda McGill. 

Her time cut 1.4 sec. off the world re¬ 
cord held by America’s Becky Collins, sot 
in England in 1961. 

Chidambaram Elected President: Mr. 

M. A. Chidambaram was elected Pre.sident 
of the All-India Lawn Tennis Association 
in New Delhi on February 23. 

Mr. Chidambaram is also the President 
of the Board ol Control for Cricket in 
India. 

The A.4.IJ.11.A., also elected Sumant 
Misra, India's former Davis Cup player, asi 
Honorai’y Secretary. 

New Date for return bout: The Sonny 
Liston-Floyd Patterson remaich lor the 
world heavyweight championship was post¬ 
poned from April 4 to April 10, because 
Liston twisted a knee swinging a gold club 
for a magazine photographer recently. 

Identity Cards in Place of Visas: 
Foreign athletes and officials who paitici- 
pate in the 1964 Tokyo Olympic Game.s 
will enter Japan with identification cards 
instead of a regular visa to simplify entry' 
formalities. 

The identity card system means that 
competitors, managers and officials need 
only an entry approval stamp by Japanese 
Consulates on their identity cards sent by 
the host country to respective National 
Olympic Committees. 
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Betty Cuthbert Sets Two World Re¬ 
cords: Betty Cuthbert, Australia's “golden 
girl” of the 1956 Olympics, made a storm¬ 
ing comeback in Melbourne on March 11, 
by breaking the world women’s records for 
the 440 yards and 400 metres with times of 
53 5 and 53.1 seconds, respectively. 

Nissar is dead: The former Indian Test 
cricketer Mohammad Ni.ssar, died of heart 
iailure in Lahore on March 11. 

Nissar, the fastest bowler produced by 
the undivided India, was to attend the 
annual conference of Divisional Superin- 
londents of Pakistan’s Western Railway, 
lie attended a meeting in the morning and 
later went to his saloon at the railway 
station. He died at about 2 p.m. 

Kamchand Retires: Thirty-six-year-old 
G. S. Ramchand, who led India against 
Australia In 1959, announced his i-etirement 
Irom tirsl-class c-i icket on March 13 at 
Jaipur. 

Announcing his decision, Ramchand, 
who started his cricket career in 1945, said 
that he would, however, be available for 
lestival matches. 

Under his captaincy India achieved the 
only victory over Australia at Kanpur. 
India won the Kanpur Test by 119 runs. 

ARJUNA AWARDS 

Nine outstanding sportsmen have been 
selected for the Arjuna Awards for the 
yeai 1962. These awards, which represent 
the highest national honour to sportsmen 
in the country, have been approved by the 
Government of India on the advice of the 
All-india Council of Sports. 

The awards will be given by the Presi¬ 
dent, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, at a special 
ceremony to be held on March 28 at 
R^shtrapati Bhavan. 

Among those to receive the awards is 
Wilson Jones, who won the World Billiards: 
btle in 1960. 

Among footballers this honour has 
beerr conferred on Balaram, the former 
East Bengal Club forward. Naresh Kumar, 
uirmer Davis Cup captain, Miss Meena 
Ehah, the reigning national women bad¬ 
minton champion, Nripjit Singh, the popu- 
, Punjab 'Volleyball player, athlete Tar- 
nik Singh, weight-lifter L. K. Das, pint-siz¬ 
ed wrestler Malwa, gold medalist at 
Jakarta Games and Padam Bahadur Mall, 


the Services boxer, who was adjudged the -; 
best boxer at Jakarta are the others to 
achieve the honour. 


Knowledge, skill and commonsence-i#. 
these are the three things that make a pe%.^ 
son dependable. And at least the first two 
can be taught to people. ^ 

—Herbert m. Casson 

■K- * * 

It’s good to have money, and 
things that money can buy. It’s good, tod, 

to check up once in a while, and be sure 
you haven’t lost the things money can’t 
buy. —George Horace Lorimer 

* * ■*■ 

Self-Distrust is the cause of most of 
our failures. In the assurance of strength 
there is strength, and they are the weak¬ 
est, however strong, who have no faith in 
themselves or their powders. 

—Christian Nevell Bovee 

■X- * * 

All experience is an arch, to build 

upon. — Henry Brooks Adams 
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IN 
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2. (N. DELHI) COILEGE OF ENGG. & 

TECHNOLOGY 
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By SCHOLARS & PROFESSORS 
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for ‘B’ Group. Many helpful features of 
Interview, Composition, General Knowledgj^ 
Current Affairs etc. 

SAHITYA KENDRA ‘ 

A-131. College St. Market, Calcutta-12. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

^T. Harold Wilson, 46-year of intellec¬ 
tual', was elected leader of the British 
Labour Party on February 14, in London. 
in, Mr, T. N. Kaul, new Indian Ambassa- 
!^r to Mongolia, presented his credentials 
in Ulan Bator on February 15. 

Mr. R, M, Ila.1arnavis, Deputy Minister 
for ‘Mines and Fuel, has been appointed 
Minister of Slate in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs in place of the late B. N. Datar on 
February 19. 

Mr. C, K. Daphtary, Solicitor General, 
has been appointed Attorney General on 
February 20. 

Mr. Janies Fimsoll has been appointed 
Australia's High Commissioner to India on 
February 21. 

Mr, H. N. Sanyal, Additional Solicitor 
, General, has been appointed Solicitor Gene¬ 
ral on February 21. 

Mr. S. Hussain Zaheer, Director Gene¬ 
ral of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
has been appointed ex-olTicio secretary to 
the Union Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs, on February 21. 

Mr. A. H. Nordmeyer was elected lea-i 
der of the New Zealand Opposition Labour 
Party in succession to Mr. Walter Nash, on 
February 26. 

Dr. R. V. Sathe, noted physician and 
President of the World Medical Association 
for 1962-63, has been appointed vice-chan¬ 
cellor of Bombay University on February 
25. 

Mr, Eugene Black, former President 
of the World Bank, was appointed special 
Financial Adviser to the U.N. on March 1. 

Syria’s new leaders, who seized power 
on March 8 named Mr. Salaheddir. Bitar as 
Prime Minister of Syria on March 9. 

It was learned on March 9, that Dr. G, 
P. Malalasekera, Ceylon's permanent dele¬ 
gate to the United Nations is to be ap¬ 
pointed High Commissioner to India in suc¬ 
cession to Sir Richard Aluwihare. 

Mr. Bharat Ram, a leading industrial¬ 
ist Delhi, was unanimously elected 
President of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
(FICCI) for 1963-64. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Sardar Daiid Khan, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Afghanistan, resigned on March 10 
after nine years in office. 

AWARDS 

Dr. C. V. Raman, Nobel Laureate wad 


presented the diploma of membership of 
the Czechoslovakia Academy of Sciences 
on February 16, in Bangalore. 

Pope John XXIH was awarded the 
1963 Eugene Balzan Peace Prize in Zurich 
on March 1. 

Sherpa Tenzing, the Everest hero, 
became the first foreigner to be awarded 
the Soviet medal “for outstanding sports 
achievements” on February 28, 

ARRIVALS 

Gen, Sir Richard Hull, Chief of the 
British General Staff, arrived in New Delhi 
on February 16, on a four-day-visit to the 
country. 

Mr. Mostafa Khalil, Minister for Com¬ 
munications of the United Arab Republic, 
arrived in New Delhi on February 17. 

Mr. Gancho Ganev, Bulgarian Minister 
of Education, arrived in New Delhi on Feb¬ 
ruary 18, on a eight-day visit to India. 

Mr. John London, Chief Executive of 
Shell International arrived in New Delhi 
on February 19, 

H.E. Dr. Kutchuk, Vice-President of 
Cyprus, arrived in New Delhi on a State 
visit to India on March 7. 

Marshal Shah Wall, uncle of the King 
of Afghanistan, arrived in New Delhi on 
March 12 on a 19-day State visit to India. 

A four-member Soviet trade delega¬ 
tion, led by Mr. V. B. Spandaryan, chief of 
the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade for 
Eastern Countries, arrived in New Delhi 
on March 16. 

OBITUARY 

Mr. iBalwant Nagesh Datar (68), Union 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, died in 
New Delhi on February 13, following a 
heart attack. 

Paul Reboux (86), French novelist died 
in Nice on February 14. 

Mr. Kedar Nath Salgal (68), an old 
revolutionary and a former Punjab M.L.A., 
died of a heart attack in New Delhi on 
February 25. 

Dr. Eric Stewart Marshall (84), the 
British explorer, died in London on Febru¬ 
ary 26. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad (78), India’s first 
President, died at his cottage of Sadaqat 
Ashram near Patna on Febniary 28. 

Mr. Edouard Belin (87), the inventor 
of the radio-photo transmitting system, 
died in PeVriet, Switzerland, on March 8. 

Mr. Brian O’ Higgins (80), Irish poet, 
(Continued gn page S$4) 
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12. The Government of India accorded 
a recognition to the new Government of 
the Republic of Iraq. 

It was reported that an organised re¬ 
bellion against the Central Government 
had broken out in South Kasai—the 
Congo’s diamond state. 

13. Communist resistance to the new 
Iraqi regime broke out again in Baghdad. 

14. Syncom, a new type of space com¬ 
munication Station soured into orbit today! 
which was launched from Cape Canaveral, 
becoming, world’s first seemingly standstill 
satellite. 

15. It was reported that the military 
security men have foiled a new plot to 
assassinate President De Gaulle and made 
a number of arrests. 

Seven States—Andhra, Assam, Kerala, 
M.P., Madras, Maharashtra and Mysore— 
have informed the Union Government that 
they have neither abandoned prohibition 
nor are they thinking of modifying then- 
existing programmes. 

In view of strong public opposition to 
the move to combine the offices of Law 
Minister and Attorney General, the Gov¬ 
ernment has decided to drop the proposal. 

17. The 14th annual conference of the 
Shironiani Akali Dal, organised by the 
Fateh Singh Group, to-day reiterated its 
demand for a Punjabi Suba. 

The Syrian Cabinet was reshuffled fol¬ 
lowing the resignation of six ministers. 

Despite the national emergency, the 
Government has decided to hold the pend¬ 
ing bye-elections to the Lok Sabha and the 
State Assemblies. 

18. The Italian Parliament was dis¬ 
solved to-day. 

19. The latest list of Indian prisoners 
of war numbering 915 has been received by 
the Indian Red Cross. 

It was reported that a mystery satel¬ 
lite was launched by a Solid-Fuel Blue 
Scout rocket from Arguello, California. 

20. All the States have now agreed 
t«at the retirement age for the official of 


the Indian Administrative and Police 
vices should be extended by three yeafi' 
and fixed at 58. 

21. A severe earthquake hit the Barca 
area, 60 miles from Benghazi, the Capital ' 
of Libya, demolishing half the town, killing 
more than 500 people, injuring 100 and 
rendering homeless about 12,000 people. 

Mr. Nehru made it clear today that 
there was no question of stationing foreign ‘ 
air forces or the establishment of foreign 
air bases in India. 

President Kennedy premised ‘‘to help 
India maintain itself against attack if such 
attack should come again.” 

22. Marshal Malinovsky, Defence Min¬ 
ister of the U.S.S.R., warned the U.S.A. 
that an attack on Cuba vrouid mean a third 
world war in whicii the whole capitalist 
system would be “buried once and for all.” 

China to-day rejected as “ictally un¬ 
reasonable” a pj'otesL by India against the 
recent Snio-Paiiistaii bordei agreement in 
Principle. 

23. It was annouucod by Rangoon Radio 
that all banks in Eiiuma {lave been natio-, 
naliscd with immediale effect. 

The Uniicd Slates and Britain repor¬ 
tedly searched general agieement on steps 
that might be taken by the Allied Powers 
to create a nuclear i'oicc command under 
NATO. 

25. An agreement providing tor a non- 
project loan of $240 million (Ks. 114 crores) 
from the U.S. to India was signed in New 
Delhi. 

26. It was reported that British troops 
opened artillery fire lor 10 minutes against 
Yemenite republican troops who had cross¬ 
ed into Aden-territory. 

As many as 83 persons are feared dead^* 
in four shop disasters around tiie world, 
all within 24 hours. 

27. Soviet Premier Khrti.shchev declar¬ 
ed to-day that in the event of a western, 
military attack on Cuba or China “Ti.S.S.R. 
would come to the aid of'-its friends.” • 

. 28. The Central Budget of 1963-64 was 

presented by Morarii Desai, Finance Min- 
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Bttr,^ the ^J^rlialfet today ^j^ting an. 
ix^gt^se of taxation on 4he people. 



Russia refused to negotiate with the 

P 'W^ on the details of a nuclear test ban 
MaM agreement was reached on the num- 
on site inspections., 

Thirteeh peace marchers from five 
|j||Ountries set out this evening on 4,000 mile 
^^^Ifj^pdship” march” tb Peking. 

► '■ ^he Cambodian Cabinet headed by 
Prince Norodom Kantol resigned to-day. 

2. The Sino-Pakistan border agreement 
delifniting the 300-miie frontier between 
, gakiStan-occupied Kashmir and Chinese 
.Ji^Sinkiang was signed in Peking today by 
Ijfarbhal ■'Chen Yi, China’s Vice-Premier and 
. Ppengn Minister, and Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, 
^"Pakistan’s Foreign Minister. 

India protested to China against the 
^ilpncluSion of the so-called Sino-Pakistan 
*order agreement. 

• ’ 2. Peking announced that Chinese fron- 
uards had completed their unilateral 
jiirawal along the entire Indo-Chiria 



3. Gen. Nicolos Laidlcy, lormcr co-Pre- 
tdent of the junta took over as the new 
president of Peru when the Peruvian arm- 
‘ usd forces ousted Gen. Ricardo Perez Godoy 
*(88, President of the governing military 
j|unta. 

, ' , 5. The Chinese Communist newspaj^r, 

-,iPeople’,g Daily, said to-day that China 
^'OuM “never accept any international 
ajrbitratoin”, in the border dispute with 

a 

“ %. Pakistan clearly violated the Kash¬ 

mir ,jCease-fire agreement by suri-endering 
i^;;to China a large chunk of terntoiy on the 
s Western* side of the Karakoram pass which, 
|t-, aocpt^ding to cartographic e.xperls, is on 
idian side of the cease-fire line. 

Syrian Army olUcers to-day seized 
power in an apparently bloodless coup, 
pajttcraiming their dissatisfaction at the 
j[9ol%^reak with Egypt—and immediately 
won support from Egypt, Iraq and the 
fem^ 

iffiia and the United States signed an 
^ agreement for a U.S. loan of $16 million 
, (Rs. 7.8 croi'cs) to help increase electric 
I* powfii' generation in Delhi. 

,S. 'The Dalai Lama i.ssued a Constitu- 
U’ Tibet providing for effective popu- 
^jparticipatioiA in the Government and 
j al&Jf for securing social and economic jus¬ 
tice for tHe people. 




a coup d'ttat 
tordan which bad 
day of the Bai- 
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It was reportel 
against king Hussain 
been planned fof^the 
ram feast, was foiled. ^ 

10. The United Arab Republic announc¬ 
ed that it would end its six-month old boy¬ 
cott of the Arab League. 

Bavarian police seized French anti- 
Gaullist leader Georges Bidault. 

11. The Second Kanpur-built Avro-748 
Air Craft, Jumbo, was successfully tested 
on ground to-day. 

It was reported that the Iraqi Govern¬ 
ment promulgated amnesty to participants 
in the Kurdish rebellion. 

14. India and Pakistan agreed to have 
another round of talks on Kashmir and re¬ 
lated matters in Karachi on April 21. 

The Government of India has accorded 
recognition to the new Government pf 
Syria. 

It was reported that Syria, Iraq and 
the United Arab Republic are believed to 
have agreed in principle to form a Federal 
Arab Republic. f( 

15. The South Korean Cabinet afi- 
nounced that it had resigned. 

16. Mr. Morarji Desai, Finance Minis¬ 
ter, to-day made it clear that the Govei'n- 
ment would not give up its proposals to 
levy the super-profits tax and to institute 
the compulsory deposit scheme though 
they might be modified later. 

17. It was reported that the Govern¬ 
ment of China has consistently rejected 
requests by the Inter-national Committee 
of the Red Cross for facilities to their re¬ 
presentative to visit Indian prisoners ifi 
Chinese custody although the Chinese 
authorities claim to have accorded humane 
treatment to them. 


APPOINTMENTS. AWARDS ETC. 

(Continued from page 382) 
author and legislator died in Dublin op 
March 11. % 

Mr. Jaj Narain Vyas (64), a memoer 6f 
the Rajya Sabha and a former Chief Min¬ 
ister of Rajasthan died in New Delhi oh 
March 14. 

Mr. M. Patanjali Sastil (74), former 
Chief Justice of India and Chairman of 
the Central Sanskrit Board, died in New 
Delhi on March 16 of coronary tbrombe^,. 

Lord Beveridge (84), often called fhe 
father of the British Welfare Sta^, died in 
London on March 16. ^ 
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now 

THE 


t I 

Metric capacity measures art now compulsory 
in trade throughout the country, o The 
kilogram and the metre became compulsory 
last year; thus the metric system of weights 
and measures is now the only legal system in 
^ India. • The simplicity of the metric system 
will be obvious if you use the units (litre, 
metre and kilo) as they are, for their intrinsic 
value. • Do not equate metric measures to 
old units like seer, viss or ollock. 






^For quick service and fair dealing—use 

METRIC 
UNITS 

in Round Figures 



D*-W* 
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Whatever the job you do... 

V’ V \ 

YOUR JOB 
IS A JOB 
DONE FOR INDIA 

You, your life, the work you 
do—all are a part of an India 
striving today for efficiency. 


for strength. There U no 
room for inefficiency and 
complacence. Whatever your 
job, let it be done efficiently 
so that hold-ups and wastage 
are minimised and obliterated. 
Victory is built of the sum 
total of millions of just such 
resolute efforts as yours. ^ 


WORK RESOLUTELY 

For Greater Production, Stronger Defence 




M/19—VO 









EDITORIAL 

Population And Hunger 


Despite the world’s rapid progress in 
scientific and technical fields, mankind has 
not yet got rid of poverty and hunger. 11 
is estimated that more than half the 
world’s population, now estimated at 3,000 
million, are victims of hunger or inade¬ 
quate nutrition in one form or another. 
The situation is deteriorating as the rate 
of growth of population is more than the 
rate of growth of food production. Accord¬ 
ing to the U.N. demographic yearbook the 
world’s population reached 3,120 million 
on July 1, 1961. The world population is 
swelling at the rate of about 5 million 
monthly, as the birth rate is double the 
death rate. At its present growth rate of 
1.8 per cent, the world population is like¬ 
ly to touch the 6,000 million mark by the 
end of the present century. Central 
America with an annual rate of growth of 
2.7 per cent is the fastest growing area 
.while Southeast Asia is next with 2,6 per 
cent. Countries of Northern and Western 
Europe have a growth rate of 0.7 per cent 
only. China is supposed to have reached 700 
million mark while India’s population was 
estimated at 440.3 million in mid-1961. 
With the death rate declining and fertility 
yet to be controlled, India’s population is 
likely to reach the figure of 525 million by 


1971 and about 650 million by 1981. The 
mounting populalion has not only posed a 
threat in many under-fed countries but the 
population explosion has alarmed scient¬ 
ists who am tiyrng to solve the food and 
agricullu’ai problems of the world. British 
biochemisl, Mr. N. W Pn lo, said in London 
on April 6. 1962, that an over-populated 
world of thf. future might have to eat ,hip- 
jiopotami, caterpillars, insc'cts. snails and 
manalec' He said that manatee, a long 
oily docile maiine mammal which flouri¬ 
shes in the water of the South Atlantic, 
was an “attractive possibility” as a new 
food. Sir Julian Hu.xley, the British biolo¬ 
gist and author, has warned that mankind 
was in imminent danger of destroying it¬ 
self by overpopulation. Speaking in Lon¬ 
don on May 13, 1962, at a conference orga¬ 
nised by World Population Emergency 
Campaign, Sir Huxley said that man was 
‘becoming the cancer of the whole planet.” 
He added: “Man is now bu.sy destroying his 
own habitat, lie has been over-exploiting 
the natural resources of his own planet 
and eroding the soil. He has wasted an 
enormous amount of the natural resources 
he should have conserved. He has plunder¬ 
ed our planet” 
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In developing countries the rate of 
growth of population is much higher than 
in the industrially and economically ad¬ 
vanced countries. In Asia and East Asia, 
the total land area supported more than 
half the world’s population. Two-third of 
the world population live in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America while one-third live in 
Europe, North America and Oceania. This 
one-third privileged population eat nearly 
three-quarters of all the food produced on 
'earth and the unfortunate two-third popu¬ 
lation have to make do with the other 
quarter. In fact, Asia with half the world's 
population, gets only one-sixth of its food. 
The gap between the undei-developed, un¬ 
healthy, under-housed, under-nourished and 
under-privileged half of the world’s popu¬ 
lation and the more fortunate half is cons¬ 
tantly widening The poor countries have 
not only le.ss food to eat but they have not 
even the money to buy food from richer 
countries. The result is that 40 million 
people die of hunger each year in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

If the present trends in the rate of 
growth of population continue, the entiie 
earth would provide only one square yard 
of land per person in the course of COO 
years, and after 800 years there will be 
standing room only for the people of this 
world. Man has lived on this earth for 
at least 50,000 years. Yet in the year 
1600 A.D. the world population was nearly 
500 million. "Within a short span of th^' 
last three centuries, world population in¬ 
creased four-fold, reaching the ligure of 
2406 million in the year 1950, and 8000 mil¬ 
lion in 1960. This extraordinary phenome¬ 
non of population explosion is due to the 
advances made in medical science. While 
the natural death rate has been drastically 
cut down, the natural birth-rate has re¬ 
mained unchecked. The result is that the 
balance of nature has been thoroughly up¬ 
set. Food pmduction has not kept pace 
with the population growth in under-deve¬ 
loped countries. Two out of every three 
men alive to-day do not get enough food to 
keep their body and soul together. 

While the tremendous population in¬ 
crease has posed many problems, such as 
housing and employment, the gravest and 
most urgent problem is how to feed the 
teeming hungry millions with the present 
sources of food production. The United 
Nation's Fet'd and Agricultural Organisa¬ 


tion (FAO) has taken up the challenge and 
has teen persistently waging a war on 
hunger since its inception. In spite of 
years of national and international effort, 
progress towards the goals set out in FAO 
charter has been slow, and a world free 
from hunger is not yet in sight. Special 
efforts are called for campaign against the 
menace of hunger. On July 1, 1960 FAO an¬ 
nounced the start of a world-wide, five-year 
war against hunger—the Freedom P’rom 
Hunger Campaign. Broadly speaking, the 
activities of the campaign are two fold: 
first, the promotion of a climate of opinion 
throughout the world m which the pro¬ 
blems ot hunger and want will be discuss¬ 
ed, their causes analysed and remedies 
sought. This IS an activity which will be 
most appropriately taken up by the more 
developed and piosperous countries. The 
second category ol activity includes natio¬ 
nal and regional ie.scarch and action pro¬ 
jects designed to accelerate the tempo of 
development in underdeveloped countries 
and to secure increased production of food 
and better standards of nutrition. To mark 
the mid-point of the Campaign, the “Free¬ 
dom P’rorn Hunger Week ’ was observed in 
many member-countries of FAO from 
March 17 to 23 this year. The World 
Health Day every year on April 7, chose 
“Hunger: Disease ot Millions” as the 
theme for Ihe day this year. A world food 
Congress is to be held m Washington in 
July 1963 at which iurthcr “action pro¬ 
grammes" will be launched to alleviate the 
hunger pangs of unfortunate per.sons. In 
addition to P^AO and WHO, individual 
governments and private agencies are also 
taking part in eliminating hunger from the 
worJd. In 1961, Preindent Kennedy of 
U.S.A. announced his food-lor peace cam¬ 
paign. The P'ord foundation ol America 
and the Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief (Oxfam) of Britain have done yeo¬ 
man service in giving monetary and mate¬ 
rial aid to poor countries suffering from 
natural calamities and miseries. 

The FAO has based its campaign 
against hunger on the optimism that the 
world resources of food have not yet been 
exhausted and the modern equipment and 
methods of agriculture can produce enough 
food for every living person on this earth. 
As Dr. B. R. Sen, Director-General of FAO, 
has explained: “The central problem, as 
we see it, is not over population but under 
production. There are vast resources stiU 
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to be exploited. Hunger is neither inevit¬ 
able nor irremediable. It is within our 
power to bring this old affliction under 
control.” Dr. Sen said in Rome on Sep¬ 
tember 4, 1962 that between 10 and 15 per 
cent of the world's population suffered 
from hunger and one-third to one-hall of 
the world’s population suffered from vary¬ 
ing degrees of malnutrition. He added; 
‘‘The world to-day has a formidable store 
ol scientific and technical knowledge 
which, if applied with imagination and 
adaptation to local conditions, is capable 
of bringing about a revolution in the living 
standards of rural communities in the 
developing countries.’’ 

Hunger, want, and the adequate sup¬ 
ply of food are problems as old as the 
world, ‘‘.^any things have changed since 
the dawn of civilization but the pro¬ 
blem of hunger still remains,” said Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan in a broadcast from New 
Delhi on March 1(5, 19G3. He called upon 
the people to rededicate themselves to the 
task of “impioving the lot of millions of 
our countrymen, to w’hom tw'o square 
meals a day are an absorbing preoccupa¬ 
tion.” Prime Minister Nehru said that in 
India, with its vast and growing popula¬ 
tion, the problem was very near to us and 
we could not afford to delay its solution. 
He added: “The problem is not only of 
greater production but of more equitable 
distribution and of improving food habits 
so as to lead to wholesome and nutritious 
food.” Mr. Nehru said that for all the 
people freedom fi’oni hunger was a “vital 
and basic question,” as many of the 
v;orld’i troubles were due to hunger and 
malnutrition. The English scientist, Lord 
Boyd Orr, also attests; “Hunger has been 
i'om time to time the most dangerous 
force in politics.” Hunger has been a driv¬ 
ing force in the development of human 
societies throughout history. In our day it 
has been the fundamental cause of the 
revolt of Asian and African nations agains. 
economic domination by the Western 
Powers. Hunger is a fertile ground for the 
growth of Communism. Fight against 
hunger is also fight against Communism. 
It is to check the spread of Communism 
that the Western nations are helping the 
newly freed under-developed Afro-Asian 
countries. Hunger also breeds crime. A 
hungry man becomes desperate and resorts 
to criminal actions to satisfy his hunger. 
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Apart from the political and moral 
aspects of hunger, there is another acute 
aspect which needs our immediate atten¬ 
tion. Hunger leads to epidemics and infec¬ 
tious diseases which can decimate whole 
populations. One of the closest links 
known to the medical world is that bet¬ 
ween hunger and sickness. The health of 
the chronically hungry is open to attach 
Irom all sides. Hunger does not mean lack 
of food to satisfy the appetite; it means the 
deficiency of food constituents—such as 
proteins, fats, salts, carbohydrates, vita¬ 
mins etc.—needed to maintain health. The 
body not only needs energy but also cer¬ 
tain substances to ensure its balance, and, 
tor this, animal products are absolutely 
essential. Yet there are parts of Asia 
where millions and millions of people have 
nothing to eat all their lives but a meagre 
bowl ot nee or a handful of maize or mil¬ 
let. They lack the means to buy animal 
products like meat, milk, eggs, fish etc. to 
augment their daily diet. Without the 
materials for body building and repair, the 
organism gradually grow's weaker and 
one’s health breaks down. Such “hidden 
hungers ’ are quite as serious as acute 
famines in their effects on health. A num¬ 
ber of diseases are direct consequences of 
lack of particular food elements—Kwashi¬ 
orkor, anaemia, goitre, scurvy, rickets, beri¬ 
beri, pellagra etc. The under-nourished 
people are prone to get measles, diarrhoea, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis etc. Widespread 
malnutrition m most countries results in a 
low resistance to disease and diminished 
woi'king capacity which add to the nation¬ 
al burdens of ill-health and economic loss. 

The first step to alleviate the “hidden 
hunger” is to change the food habits of 
the people. They must learn what kinds 
of food arc essential to health. But advice 
on this point will be useless unless people 
are also taught how to produce or obtain 
the right food or adequate substitutes for 
them. Food habits differ widely around 
the world. In many instances these are a 
part of social and cultural tradition and 
cannot be altered abruptly, even when 
changes are practical and desirable. The 
WPIO has offered two golden rules for all 
people. (1) Eat as much fruit and green 
vegetables as possible. They are the real 
“safety foods” that protect health; (2) 
Avoid a monotonous diet. That is the 
primary cause of hidden hunger. 
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Man is always seal clung for new ways 
lo increase food production. It has been 
calculated that of the 350,000 known spe¬ 
cies of plants, only 000 are cultivated, and 
that of two million species of animals, only 
50 are domesticated and provide food. The 
land and the sea still conceal unsuspected 
treasures of food which the scientists and 
nutritionists arc discovering to enable 
mankind to conquer to-day's hunger and 
to feed tomorrow’s ruilJiou.s. 11 js estimat¬ 
ed that even v/ith ihe pieseiit metliuds of 
agriculture, food can be provided lor at 
least ten billion people, though there are 
only 3 billion people on earth today. For 
this the new' fallow lands must be convert¬ 
ed into ploughlands. The arable land of 
the earth, which, with 1300 million iiect- 
ares at present, covers only one-toiiih of 
the solid surface ol the eailii, could be 
trebled wnthouL major d.lliculiic.s. And, in 
addition, there are the loud leseives oi the 
world oceans, hitherto baiely sciatched. To 
those pcssunisls who say that the conquest 
of hunger by birth control is the I'lily ulti¬ 
mate solution to the pioblcm oi adequately 
feeding the mcieasing population of under¬ 
developed countries. Dr. Jusue de Castro 
of the University t,l Diazii has answ'cred 
that the applied know ledge oi science and 
technology can eliminate the need lor such 
control. He said: ”\Vc shotud not be frigh¬ 
tened by the lad that each day m the 
world there apjjeai uU.OtlO new mouths to 
feed, provided that they are matched by 
80,000 brains lo think and cieale and 30,000 
pairs oi hands to wtuk and pioduce.” Dr. 
de Castro said that science .soon may make 
possible the use of subpi'lar and even polar 
regions as well as the deseri aiea. Food 
production could be multipked 5(H) limes 
by fertilizing and utilizing thc.se large 
areas of land. The problem of food is not 
of quantity as Ihme will be enough food 
to fill the hungry stomachs, but it wall be 
that of quality. The people must be edu¬ 
cated in the science of milrition so that 
they may lake balancoi.1 diet and avoid 
diseases cau.scd by under-feeding, over¬ 
feeding and malnutrition. 
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You can do without gold 
But not without Freedom 


THE GUroiNG PROVERBS 

Italian 

He w'ho is an ass and thinks himself a 
stag, linds his mistakes, when he comes to 
leap the ditch. 

* * * 

The friendship of the great is fraternity 
with iions. 

Russian 

Measuie your cloth ten times, you can 
cut but once. 

* * * 

A head without a mind is a mere 
statue. 

* * * 

Spanish 

The wise knows that he does not know; 
the Ignorant thinks he knows. 

By the street of “BY AND BY” one 
ai rives at the house of “NEVER”. 

X * * 

Turkish 

Who seeks a friend without a fault 
remains without one. 

K- -k- * 

Knowledge is not gained on a bed of 
roses. 

* * * 

Persian 

Be not all sugar, or the world will 
swallow thee; be not all worm-wood, or 
the vcorld wall spit thee out, 

-K- * * 

He who plants thorns shall not gather; 
roses. 

* * * 

Kashmiri 

A well-read man is like a nicely cut 
stone. 

-K- « « 

Better to go barefoot than to wear 

shoes too narrow. 

* * * 

Art is the right hand of nature. The 
latter only gave us being, but ’twas the 
former made us men. — Schiller 

* * * , 

It is more shameful to mistrust one’s 
friends than to be deceived by them. 

—La Rocluioiicauld 

« « « 

There is only one good, that is know¬ 
ledge; there is only one evil, that is 
ignorance. —SoCMtei 
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BY K. M. 

Emergencies are God-given opportuni¬ 
ties for gathering creative strength. 

In an emergency, what is most needed— 
above resources, above diplomacy, above 
party loyalty—is a national leadership 
which evokes faith in the people. 

With such a faith, weak nations have 
acquired super-human strength. Without 
it, even a strong leadership has been known 
to crumble. ® 

With the faith that Jeanne D’Arc in¬ 
spired, the disheartened French drove out 
the English from soil of France. Without 
such a faith, in the time of Napolean III, 
France was defeated in spirit long before 
it collapsed on the battle-field of Sedan in 
1870. , 

During World War II, the faith which 
Winston Churchill released, converted a 
defeated Britain into a victorious one. 
During the same period, when the British 
Government had India in its stranglehold, 
Gandhiji led the Quit India movement be¬ 
cause he had the miraculous gift of inspir¬ 
ing faith. 

In June 1958, General de Gaulle emerg¬ 
ed from self-imposed obscurity to inject 
the French people with rare self-confidence. 
In about 40 months, he raised France from 
a politically disintegrated State into a 
powerful influence in European affairs. 

Great victories, both in peace and war, 
are only achieved by faith. This faith is 
not the outcome of reasoned conviction, nor 
of calculated self-interest, not merely of 
the respect in which the leadership is held. 

This faith is more akin to religious 
faith which “makes the dumb to speak, and 
the lame to scale mountains.” It induces a 
spontaneous surrender of one’s life, fortunes 
and future in the hands of the leaders. The 
quality which evokes such faith is elusive, 
a-rational, in essence, spiritual;, for faith is 

the venture of the spirit. 

• 

The leadership radiates such faith 
through the image which it builds up—an 
image which glows with determined 
strength to achieve the heart’s desire of the 
people. 

The image is not built by propaganda, 
^ effect of which is transient. It is never 
|i|E eeig^iiieDted nor penal 
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action, for the former breeds hypocritesMH 
the lattter, rebels. 

The image is built only if it embo(|iM 
the will to victory as a positive i r TpiUlljlffl 
to the unconscious urges of the colIecftt^iM 
mind for heroic action to vindicate 
greatness or fulfil future destiny. 

Gandhiji’s leadership was superb. 
often changed his views; his techniqueai 
were not the same at all times. But his aho^ 
was always clearly defined. His lead Wlii 
unequivocal. The image that'he created 
in the public mind was one of streng^^ 
His words and actions reflected such sensiiH 
tiveness to the inner urges of the IndiaOsf 
that they saw in him a reflection of th|^ 
own aspirations. He never allowed peoj*^ 
to become suspicious, nor was he afflictec^r' 
though he was a Mahatma—by moral 
intellectual snobbery, rationalising defeat^ 
in self-satisfying terms. 

In this emergency, as things stand, 
fortunes of the country seem bound up wi*^! 
the present leadership, which has a core 
patriots and is dominated by Panditji, 
convinced democrat; a man of courage 
high motives; in many ways a great ma&il 

Yet, it would be evident to even 8^,’ 
superficial observer that the leadership hai^l 
not been able to build up an image of auckl 
adequate st|rength as would evoke faUsI 
An image of strength has to be createdl^P 
we have to win the war. ' 

At such a time one would have expect*V: 
ed political parties hot to continue to rnabo *} 
euvre, for power and position; yet they pet'*. 
sist, and no party more energetically than 
the party in power. None of them hoW’ 
ever is directing its energies to creating an 
atmosphere which fosters heroism. *: 

The national opposition parties havf ■ 
clearly found the im'age inadequate. Thf ‘ 
exuberant support given by some Commuiw;, 
ists to the leadership justifies the oppQsi*^ 
tion view; it is given only because thiB^I' 
own future lies with a weak democrat!!^.’ 
leadership. 

The Congressmen themselves—thou^^ 
a regimented group—do not feel enthxfhedj; 
over the image. Those who feel, the inf<; 
sufficiency comprise a variety of groups: ol 
Congressmen who feel and voice it openfe 
or in party meetings; of others who feel p;; 
but it ltt.P>lvate conveisatlQia fax;. 
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of personal consequences; of still others 
j!&ho feel it and do not voice it lest the 
^padership might be placed in jeopardy. 

■ Outside these, stands the group which 
M^tantly proclaims the ‘One Leader’ cult 
Pp vlj by doing so, weakens the faith of men. 
Attempts at butteressing the prestige of 
Pladers, however deserving,, by party man- 
^tote or penal action have ^arcely had the 
r-i^ect of investing the image of leadership 
|%dth strength. On the contrary, they have 
j't^ipreated a general suspicion that its founda- 
}'*'’Uons are sagging. 

This attempt is as short-sighted as it is 
f^'l^tuous. To be specific, no realist is blind 
■'I? the considerable hold of Panditji over 

country and his role as the symbol of 
^SSa^onal resistance. But to invest him with 
“jjapal infallibility or to dub every criticism 
tas sacrilegious, is a sure way of depriving 
,^e image of strength. 

It may be worthwhile to analyse the 
situation objectively to discover the factors 
'which prevent a clear image of strength 
‘ from emerging. 

V First, there is the suspicion among the 
jpeople that the leadership has not yet 
shaken off the influence of that state of 
ttiind and policy which may conveniently 
be described as Anti-West-ism with.which 
the ex-Dofence Minister has come to be 
^associated. 

This ism believes that the Communists 
fran do no wrong and the U.S.A. and U.K., 
liiever do anything right; that the defence 
and external affairs of the country should 

conducted with an attitude that the Com¬ 
munists will always be friends and the 
Western nations, always enemies. 

Anti-V7cst-ism is distrusted because it 
is calculated to further the aim of Commun¬ 
ism in India. That aim is to capture power 
in India by creating conditions which have 
>jnt)ved so useful to them in other parts of 
the world. 

The conditions sought to be created by 
the Communists are: that there is a foreign 
Gpmraunist army on the frontier ready to 
l^lp them; that our army is divided in 
loyalty and ideology; that all ranks of pub¬ 
lic services are infiltrated by Communists 
aUs; that the democratic leadership, by its 
wealmesc, fails to evoke faith. 

The apparent support of the Commun¬ 
ists to Nehru leadership is not based on an 
ilpQest ^sire to see it emerge in strength 


to meet the Chinese menace. It is to create 
a situation in which, when the rallying 
personality of Panditji is not on the scene, 
the present democratic leadership crumbles 
to pieces. 

Why does the present leadership;, which 
is led by a national figure like Panditji, fail 
to build an image of strength? 

Because, instead of developing a nati(> 
nal supra-party outlook it equates the regi¬ 
mented support of the Congress Party with 
the country’s spontaneous loyalty. This 
pre*^ents it from responding to the collec¬ 
tive urges to the people. 

By the very nature of its built-up, the 
Congress Party no longer reflects the popu¬ 
lar urges. Entrenched in power and patron¬ 
age, its hierarchs live in a world of their 
own plans, slogans and power-moves; they 
rarely develop informal contacts with other 
groups to enter sympathetically into their 
genuine reactions. And even if they are 
inclined to respond to popular urges, they 
rarely venture to remonstrate with their 
leadership, for they hold their position on 
its sufferance. 

I do not write this in a spirit of parti¬ 
sanship. From the day the emergency 
came, I have held the view—and made no 
secret of it—that in order to match the 
Chinese military strength on the border, 
there should only be one party in the coun¬ 
try—a party of national resistance. 

When the Chinese aggression came and 
Panditji spoke in the language of Churchill, 
pledging himself to uncompromising resist¬ 
ance, the faith in the leadership rose high. 
A spontaneous upsurge of resistance and 
sacrifice followed. I felt that the moment 
for calling upon the country to rise above 
party had come. But, alas, the opportun¬ 
ity was lost—I hope not for ever. 

Confident of its majority vote in the 
Parliament, the leadership often indulges 
in scornful disregard of public opinion. In 
consequences, it has developed an inJ^te 
capacity for rationalising everything—^vic¬ 
tory, defeat, frustration, in terms of intel-, 
lectual or moral snobbery. This comes in 
the way of, its projecting an image b| 
strength. 

I can cull out choice phrases from the 
utterances of some of those who ought to 
know better. It is claimed by some that 
the Chinese aggression was a border skir¬ 
mish; that ygfi wfKB not unprexm^ Iml 
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“out-manned and out-weaponed” for no 
fault of ours; that our disasters were not 
due to ‘our credulity and negligence’, but 
to the perfidy—that is to say, the moral 
inferiority—of the Chinese; that this ag¬ 
gression did not bring down our prestige, 
but on the contrary, gave us a new stature 
in the eyes of the world. All that is left 
unsaid is that we have won in the struggle 
with China and we are to be grateful to 
our enemy for giving us this opportunity! 

Let us not fight shy of admitting the 
truth—if for nothing else, for arriving at an 
estimate of our ngeds. 

The facts are that the Chinese aggres¬ 
sion has inflicted defeat imposed unilateral 
peace. Our international prestige has 
suffered. Our frontiers are menaced. We 
will take a long time to prepare to meet 
the danger. We want our friends, from 
whatever camp they come, to do the best 
for us on whatever terms possible. 

Striking heroic attitudes or in defeat 
claiming that we have acted in a way more 
civilized or more moral than our enemies, 
or delivering sermons on the wisdom of our 
long-term plans, do not go to build up the 
morale of the people. What the people 
want are: a heroic stand, prompt and effec¬ 
tive action and visible, concrete results; 
above all a foreign policy directed to fur¬ 
thering national resistance and clearly 
understood to be so. 

In these unfortunate circumstances, how 
can an image of strength in the leadeiship 
be projected? The responsibility for it 
rests, firstly, on the persons who constitute 
the present official leadership; secondly— 
and this is equally important—on all pat¬ 
riots pledged to resist Chinese aggression. 

The Indian mind is highly emotional. 
Subtle dialectics come to it very easily. 
There is a perpetual debate on issues: Is 
non-alignment sacrosanct or anathema? Has 
it proved beneficial or harmful? Is the 
socialistic pattern of society sound or un¬ 
sound? Is there an emergency or not? Is 
Panditji a fallible or an infallible leader? 

There are some leaders who even voice 
their objection to developing military 
strength. 

All these debates should cease. Res¬ 
ponsible leaders of all parties should call a 
true® to mutual sniping. Theoretical dis¬ 
cussions on imaginary premises on the old 
uastnulba style are all right in times of 


peace and security; in matters of life 
death, they are suicidal. 

Is it too late for our leadershipj 
gather an image of strength? The reme 
lies principally in the hands of the leaf 
of all parties to achieve the consummat 
so devoutly wished. They must, by a 
reme effort, forget that they belong 
party. The leadership in Government mi 
also grow national in tone, outlook and 
tion, working only for the emergency, 
a tolerant approach, it must forge the li 
est possible measure of agreement with 
leaders of national public opinion who, 
their services, sincerity and sanity, woull 
provide the greatest common measure 
confidence. 

Can there not be a year's truce, duri*^ 
which all mutual recriminations betwee^ 
parties cease? 

In this, as in all other matters, the ini* 
tiative lies with the leadership. Particu* 
larly, the Congress Party has to leam 
abjure its superiority complex as a party 
enjoying the divine right to rule and by 
generous approach to the other partief^ 
bring about a broad co-ordination in th^ 
national effort. 

The other national parties should alsi^ 
correspondingly pledge to forswear their 
role of opposition for the period. 

May I venture to ask my friends in lij| 
the national parties the simple question^ 
Can we not work a miracle by bringii^ 
about a situation in w'hich the leadershij^l 
becomes an image of national strength? 

The hour of God has struck. The n4: 
tion can’t afford to waste it. 


Open your mind and your heart to your] 
job. If you can appreciate it for what -t£ 
is, something which never happened before 
will occur and you will become a living 
part of it. Enthusiasm at that point b*^ 
comes inevitable. —Charles Mortimer 


Help India’s preparedness 
by Resolute Work 
by Thrift and 
by Discipline 



Defence Labour Bank 


BY smu S. K. DEY 

Union Minister for Community Development and Cooperation 


Soldiers who fight on the front require 
irishing food. At the heights they need 
it and warm clothing. Wars no longer 
fought with bows and arrows, sticks, 
and spears. Even the rifle over 
§bich we marvel has grown out of date, 
major battle against the enemy has to 
fought up on the Himalayas. Air gets 
sfled as we go up. Above 10,000 feet 
fflRren breathing begins to be difficult. Those 
jvho go on pilgrimage up on the mountains 
Kedamath, Badrinath and Amarnath 
low this to their cost. To carry the body 
is a hard enough task. Heavy weapons 
id,equipment make it harder still. But 
{hter weapons and equipment cost enor- 

! ®nous sums of money. Yet the country’s 
Hfreedom must be preserved. Without this, 
is not worth living. Cost what it may, 
We must have a big, compact and modem 
|irmy. Our Jawans must be strong enough 
W fight on the mountains. They must have 
effective, yet light-weight weapons and 
touipment. We must be prepared for a war 
m defence, even if there is no immediate 
offensive on the front. The enemy will keep 
1'!^ hands off our soil only if he can be made 
respect our strength. 

We do not find enough resources for 
hineeting the full needs of our Plan. We 
[^ve therefore been trying to secure subs- 
Ltantial assistance from friendly countries 
^Hlibroad. If we have to equip a modern army 
national defence against a mighty enemy 
^ion top of this, it will call for resources 
!;»f(»TTudably bigger. Friendly countries are 
fWilling to help. But they cannot meet all 
,^OUr needs. Every country has needs of its 
i'jljwn. The assistance we secure from others 
jillbroad can only be marginal. The bulk of 
resources have to be our own. Depen- 
jjdence on others is never good. Total 
impendence can lead but to subservience, 
do we then muster resources enough 
XOr our survival? 

.i' Some one may ask: “why not produce 
currency notes from the Nasik Press?” 
“ tainly, we produce paper enough for the 
But increase in the production of 
;s will only lead to increaes in the cost 
w materials and services unless there is 
i Sorresponding increase in production along- 
We have seen how increase in cur- 
f »ncy notes affected prices during the last 
,£<l|yorid War. We are still suffering from 


the after-effects of it. How do we then 
produce enough money to support our Five 
Year Plan and also the near-blitz pro¬ 
gramme for defence? The stout-hearted sons 
and daughters of rural India ache to help 
the defence effort. But every one cannot 
be recruited to the army. Some should 
produce the food and other needs of life, 
also the needs of the army. The bulk of 
the army consists of Jawans who spring 
from the good earth of rural India. If the 
national Plans are to be fulfilled, the Jawans 
are to be fed and equipped adequately, 
rural India has to bear the major burden 
directly or indirectly. How does rural India 
carry out the task? 

The village people constitute 80 per cent 
of the population of India. They grow food 
for the nation. They produce the bulk of 
the raw material for industries. Rural India 
still produces the bulk of industrial goods 
through arts and crafts, cottage, small and 
processing industries. Even the collections 
for the National Defence Fund have shown 
the warmth of the rural people to support 
the Jawans who are their kith and kin. The 
National Defence Fund so far collected, does 
credit to the people. But this does not go 
far enough. Because the funds so far col¬ 
lected will meet the expenses hardly for a 
week of a modem army. How do we then 
enable the village people to meet their share 
of the resources for the Plan, also for the 
Defence effort? They must earn more, if 
they are to contribute more. To earn more, 
they must first invest more. Investment 
means capital. Fluid capital is in woefully 
short supply. Other countries we know, 
cannot and will not offer very much more 
than they are doing for us already. Resour¬ 
ces for loans towards productive invest¬ 
ments must then of necessity be created 
locally. 

Village Volunteer Force 

The Village Volunteer Force was in¬ 
augurated by our Prime Minister in this 
context, at nine in the morning on Janua^ 
26, 1963, the anniversary of our Republic. 
The Force is to be raised in every one of 
the 557,000 villages of India. Panchayati 
Raj, Sahkari Samaj and Community Dew- 
lopment agencies have all been asked to get 
themselves geared to this programme as 
the highest priority. The Volunteer Force 
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las been asked to have a three-fold task- 
noduction, mass education and village 
lefence. If the villages are to make pro¬ 
gress, these tasks are inevitable at any time. 
When a nation of 700 million threatens from 
across the Himalayas, the way of life we 
profess and the freedom we are struggling 
to win for ourselves, these tasks grow to be 
a mattter of life and death. 

We have therefore introduced the De¬ 
fence Labour Bank as an integral part of 
the Village Volunteer Force. We understand 
defence. But what is a labour bank? We 
keep money in banks for security. We go 
to the bank to cash a cheque or Hundi. The 
currency notes carry the promise of the 
Reserve Bank of India to pay back to us 
the number of rupees on the notes in any 
branch of the Bank. Village people do not 
have gold such as they can spare nor 
money. Tfiey do not have over-much of 
surplus in grains such as they can deposit 
in the bank. But almost every one in the 
village has time running idle. Idle time 
leads invariably to quarrels followed by liti¬ 
gations. All these go to fatten the wrong 
people and drain away the village wealth. 
These leave behind perpetual feuds between 
families trailing from generation to gene¬ 
ration. Can’t we get this idle time from 
every one and deposit it as a Hundi in the 
village? We could perhaps then get it cashed 
in labour for the benefit of the whole vil¬ 
lage. Let us analyse this a little further 
and see how it can work. 

Let us take a village of a thousand 
people including the aged and the children. 
We know from our study that out of 1,000 
about 350 will be children. From 100 to 150 
will be the aged. This leaves us, let us say, 
500 able-bodied adults, -men and women. 
Suppose they were willing to give 12 days 
of labour a year “on demand” to the bigger 
village family. Such promises could serve 
exactly the same purpose as promissory 
notes from the Reserve Bank. The promises 
could indeed form Hundis to be deposited 
in a special box maintained by the Pancha- 
yat. It will mean 500 men and women 
working for 12 days a year. This gives 
G.OOO labour days. The labour cost in the 
village today is Rs. 1.50 on an average. It 
will mean in the conditions of today, that 
the village community can create Rs. 9,000 
Worth of additional asset in a year from its 
idle labour. Those who could not offer 
their labour could be allowed to offer 
twelve days of their earnings instead. 
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People do not normally save except tor 
a purpose, for instance marriage, education 
of children etc. Deposits in the Labour 
Bank likewise will only grow when there 
are concrete schemes based on the needs 
felt emotionally by the people themselves. 
The Community Deveolpment Agency and 
the Panchayat could work out in advance 
such community plans in the village. They 
could also relate the schemes intimately 
with the Village Production Plan, Village 
labour could then be utilised for community 
works like digging a village tank for fishery 
or irrigation, a village well for drinking 
water, village forest or orchard, village 
poultry or vegetable garden on Panchayat’s 
own land. The labour could also for inst¬ 
ance, be utilised for moulding bricks and 
tiles in the common Panchayat Kiln. These 
could be used for community purposes or 
could be sold out to individual users in the 
village against cash. The labour could also 
be utilised as Panchayat contribution to 
inter-village programmes approved by the 
Block Panchayat Samiti. Part of the labour 
could even be given as a taccavi carrying 
interest to individual cultivators for digging 
field channels, for field bunding and other 
soil conservation measures, for digging of 
wells, bunding of streams for irrigation, etc. 

Chain Reaction 

There can be manifold ramifications of 
the scheme. The proceeds of all these could 
go to add to the capital resources of the 
village Panchayat. Such resources built 
over a period of years can enable the vil¬ 
lage to have its own electric power, water 
supply and sanitary services. These can 
help create the village industrial estate 
catering to its own needs and those of sur¬ 
rounding areas in the field of its speciali¬ 
sation. Indeed there is an infinite variety 
of activities which the Panchayat could 
initiate on the resources of the Defence 
Labour Bank. The programme as can be 
seen, is based on Shram Dan but is envisag¬ 
ed in a wider and different setting as can 
give it a new dignity besides permanence. 

There is a common saying in India that 
every one feels tempted to rub oil on an 
already oiled head. If the village people 
were to begin practising self-help, there 
would begin a pull of a different character. 
The Block Panchayat Samiti would theft be 
morally bound to bring in more resources 
to add. The Zilla Parishad in turn, the 
State Goyerament, the Central Govern- 
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ment, not to speak ol otfier agencies, natio¬ 
nal also international, will all feel attract¬ 
ed to help likewise. Does not the Reserve 
Bank help by giving loans and their servi¬ 
ces in many ways to the constituent sche¬ 
duled banks in the country? Do not the 
scheduled banks in turn, help promote in¬ 
dustries and commerce by loaning money 
from the Bank to add to the basic resour¬ 
ces of enterprises and entrepreneurs? It is 
a chain process from whichever direction it 
begins. Once it starts from grassroots, like 
the tree it can gather strength as it travels 
upwards. 

Based on the prosperity of the indivi¬ 
dual families and of the village panchayats, 
through the extended operation of the 
scheme of Defence-Labour Bank, the higher 
units of our Government, namely, the State 
and the National Governments some day 
might raise even debentures m the name 
of the Panchayats and the people that dwell 
under their umbrella. Individual able- 
bodied adults will strengthen the Pancha- 
yat. Panchayat in turn will loan resources 
and other services to cater to the needs of 
the individuals. A spiral process can thus 
begin. There will be progres.sive increase 
in the wealth and well-being of every fami¬ 
ly. The nation will begin to grow to be 
the grand extension and embodiment of the 
family. 

In the short run, the Village Labour 
Bank will act as the Defence Labour Bank. 
For, as we have mentioned earlier, we need 
the resources to support the Jawans on the 
front. We should produce more in the vil¬ 
lage based on mutual aid. We should uti¬ 
lise the surplus labour acting as a drag m 
the village community today for want ol a 
creative outlet. When food is grown on 
community land, the proceeds can be in¬ 
vested in Defence Bonds and be held in the 
name of the Panchayat. Where it grows on 
individual holdings, the individual cultiva¬ 
tor will reap the added harvest. He can 
first pay the instalments on loans taken and 
then invest the surplus in Defence Bonds in 
his own name or that of his children. Al¬ 
ternatively, he can take an Insurance Poljcy 
from the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India. More lives insured with LI.C. will 
mean more resources to the Corporation. 
These in turn, can then help build up indus¬ 
tries and finance other undertakings includ¬ 
ing agriculture. All these during the 
Emergency can go to strengthen our def¬ 
ence potential. 


The value of money continues chang 
ing from period to period. The rupee tod^ 
is worth hardly a quarter of what it wa 
twenty five years ago. Labour on the con 
trary never depreciates. Indeed, it has a 
ways been going up. The Village Labou 
Bank, if it can develop the strength an 
integrity expected of it, c^ offer a securit 
perhaps stronger than the gilt-edged seem 
ity offered today by government. Laboi 
cannot be stolen and therefore does not n 
quire to be guarded. Gold or notes can h 
stolen and therefore cost more money i 
guard them. The Labour Bank will thu 
call for no chowkidars. All it demands an 
self-help and mutual aid based on the wide 
interest of the village community. 

The day to day working of the ban) 
will call for a set of two simple registerj 

(i) the Labour Contribution Register anj 

(ii) the Labour Disbursement Register. Thi 
Labour Contribution Register will have j 
page for each ol the contributors. Entriej 
will be made of deposits and disbursemenl 
as in a bai;^ ledger. In the Labour Dm 
bursement Register, there wall be accouia 
of community works or loans of labod 
given to individuals or groups. The name 
of the contributors will be entered here as 
cross checks against the disbursement entrj 
in the Contribution Register. There wii 
also be properly executed documents on tac> 
cavi loan taken by individuals or groups 
from the Defence Labour Bank. Thus two 
registers will constitute the main accounts 
of the Village Labour Lank of tomorrow- 
called today the Defence Labour Bank. Ali 
we need now are willing and understanding 
hearts as a nucleus to pulsate with tho 
rhythm of New India now in her birth agoj 
nies. The Village Volunteer Force recruit 
ed in every village are to form this nucleui 
whose example as a vanguard can hel 
mobilise able-bodied adults in the villag 
as a whole. 

New War of Liberation 

Only liberation from alien rule ws 
secured on August 15, 1947. Freedom fo 
the people remained still to be won. Battl 
for freedom will be a long drawn out on* 
We have enemies still aboard with greed 
eyes on us. We have even more formidabii 
ones within including many who are unre 
conciled to the “writing on the wall” 
w'hich they got subjected after our Ind« 
pendence. These are the ghosts of centi) 
ries. These are the people lurking arous 

(Continued on page 401 



The Middle Classes 

BY SHI PRAKASA 

Ex-Govemor of Maharashtra 


The emergence of what are called the 
diddle classes in human society, is a pheno- 
nenon, which perhaps is well worth close 
,nd active consideration. As European his- 
ory and the evolution of human'society m 
Vestem countries have been more carefully 
tudied than the conditions of life in the 
Cast, and as fuller and better historical re- 
lords are available of Europe than of the 
eastern world, it may perhaps be just as 
\'ell to glean facts from abroad, as these 
vill help us to understand our own situa- 
ion, and to take steps in time if we want 
0 save them. 

There is no doubt that as the human 
ace progressed from a wild wandering 
!xistence to a settled and organised life, 
here could have emerged only two classes— 
he powerful chiefs, small or big, with their 
lolleagues and helpers, on the one hand, 
ind masses of people as serfs and slaves 
endering them services of all sorts, on 
he other. 

Two classes 

This appears to have continued to be 
he state of affairs, by and large, till the 
!ighteenth century when the great French 
devolution of 1789 took place. In that cen- 
ury had arisen a class that had neither 
lereditary wealth in lands and goods, with 
lower to maintain and extend it, nor had 
he capacity to earn its living by physical 
abour. Roughly speaking, they were what 
ire called educated people. They took the 
brm of traders, merchants, doctors, law- 
i^ers, teachers, journalists, writers, and so 
in. 

They studied the then existing situa- 
ion, and felt that everything was wrong, 
fheir master minds enabled them to rouse 
■he general mass of the people to a sense of 
heir own dignity and importance. To all 
concerned, they showed how wicked it was 
^t the so-caUed magnates should excr- 
:ise unrestrained power, and crush with im- 
lunity those who helped to make them 
yhat they were. On the eve of the twen- 
ieth centmy, therefore, a ^eat revolution 
ook place in France with widespread reper- 
■ussioBs not only in Europe but practical¬ 
ly all over the world. 

These persons who had exercised their 
^ains, became the middle classes, the 
tlial lidefvenedi ietween fto 


hereditarily powerful folks, on the one 
hand, and the working classes, on the other. 
They became the leaders of men. Their 
brains helped them to take advantage of the 
laws of nature, and the natural urges of 
their fellowmen, and they rose to a position 
of power and influence. 

No control 

The civilisation that is roughly known 
as Western or European, is the result of 
their imagination and aspiration, their hard 
incessant work, and their capacity to util¬ 
ise the resources in men and material for 
the fulfilment of what they thought would 
be in the best interests of the human race. 
All the great social and economic edifices 
that characterise our society; all the schools 
and colleges, hospitals and dispensaries, 
factories and market places of which we 
are so justly proud—are their creation; and 
whether this civilization lasts or having ful¬ 
filled its purpose, passes off into the limbo 
of oblivion giving way to another scheme 
of things, the achievements of the middle 
classes in the nineteenth century deserve to 
have a permanent record in the annals of 
man. 

It would not be correct to say that dur¬ 
ing the French Revolution when violence 
and murder were in the air and the guillo¬ 
tine, dripping with the blood of the inno¬ 
cent, became its emblem, all of it was de¬ 
sired and directed by members of the mid¬ 
dle classes, who were the precursors of the 
revolution and its leaders. They could pot 
have foreseen all these horrors. Like all 
true leaders of men, they also wanted the 
goal to be reached by peaceful ways. But 
as not unoften happens, the led become the 
leaders, the real leaders are thrust aside; 
and a Revolution gets beyond control. 

It will be recalled that the landed gnats 
that fell a prey to the fury of the populace 
of that time, were nicknamed “aristos,” a 
term of contempt for the landlord or the 
‘aristocrat.’ A century and a quarter later 
in 1918, came the Russian revolution which 
hated the middle classes that were acting 
as middlemen, and who seemed to monopo¬ 
lise the fat of the soil leaving the working 
classes in want and misery. “Workers o| 
the world unite,” thundered this Revolu¬ 
tion. and proclaimed; “they had nothing to 
ipie ezeepi Ihetr chains”; and Iml m tit 
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aristocrat was mimicked ‘aristo’ and decapi¬ 
tated, so were the middle classes decried as 
‘bourgeoisie’, and sought to be rooted out 
of existence. The dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat consisting of workers, peasants and 
soldiers, was regarded as the best and safest 
system for the governance of the world and 
the well-being of man. 

Luckily, unlike the aristocrats of eigh- 
teenth-ceniury France, the twentieth cen¬ 
tury middle classes with the experience of 
over a hundred years behind them, utilised 
their brains to adjust themselves to the 
changing ideologies, and save themselves 
from being rooted out, actually taking the 
leadership of the new movement, and inci¬ 
dentally also saving the great civilization of 
their creation from instant destruction. To¬ 
day we are living in a delicately poised 
world, divided into two great power blocs, 
one claiming to stand for true freedom and 
regarded as Capitalist by its opponent, the 
other claiming to stand as the veritable 
champion of human dignity and well-being 
and regarded by its opponent as Commun¬ 
ist and dangerous. 

Last century 

A non-aligned people like ourselves, 
inheritors, on the one hand, of a great and 
ancient past with all its complexes and 
traditions, clashes and conflicts seem to 
stand somewhere in the middle. All sorts 
of influences have been working upon us 
through the past centuries while _ the 
main structure of society remains the 
same. The important elements had been 
evolving along European lines. Our parti¬ 
cular jpolitical status and our economic 
condition^ could not, however, help compel¬ 
ling many among us to imbibe a great deal 
of the idealism of the Russian Revolution; 
and as we became a f^'ee people, most of us 
were desirous of pursuing the familiar 
tracks of Western ways, while others felt 
that the new methods, begotten of Russian 
conditions, would be more congenial and 
helpful for our proper development. 

The nineteenth century under Western 
influences also created powerful middle 
classes in our country. They have played a 
great j^t in the shaping of the events that 
ultimroly made us free. They, however, 
are not so strong and powerful here as they 
are in West European lands or America. In 
the struggle betv/een what is called Capi¬ 
talism or Free Enterprise and Socialism or 
State Overlordship, they may go under; and 
it |0 t ime they looked about and made 


sure that their usefulness will not be lost ti 
the world of men. 

Today unfortunately money has coim 
to have a great position and power in thi 
world; and one is estimated by one’s fellow 
men, by the amount of material wealth oni 
possesses. There may be a few hereditarj 
magnates who may be the survivors of th« 
real higher classes of long ago, but man; 
persons ordinarily regarded as members d 
the middle classes, have made themselvei 
great and distinguished particularly as thi 
higher-ups by the exercise of their brain 
in the Governmental hierarchy as Indus 
trialists and merchants, as lawyers and 
doctors amassed great wealth as well; and 
though from day-to-day they may appear 
to be working very hard, they have actu¬ 
ally become members of the higher classes, 
and have been gladly accepted as equals by 
the remnants of aristocracy they may still 
be left. They too are glad to join this 
galaxy, and are quite happy with them¬ 
selves, their lives, their fortunes and their 
social circles. 

But there are large numbers of others 
who also belong to the middle classes, but 
whose material conditions do not permit 
them to claim kinship with the high who 
even though coming from among them¬ 
selves, have forgotten and abandoned them. 
These, in their turn, continue to feel very 
proud in their own way and keep them¬ 
selves aloof from the working classes, the 
men who work with their hands and feet, 
and some of whom may be materially 
speaking, even better off than many of 
these humbler intellectual workers, usually 
known as the lower middle classes. 

Their condition requires careful scruti¬ 
ny and sympathetic study. They may be 
humble, but they are very useful members 
of society. It is on their skill and resource¬ 
fulness that the higher folks depend for the 
fulfilment of their own ambitions and the 
success of their own endeavours. They are 
the humble traders, the struggling lawyers 
and doctors, clerks, writers, school teacher^ 
and others similarly placed. 

Generally speaking, members of the 
lower middle classes with their compara-, 
tively small fixed or even uncertain in-j 
comes despite hard work from day to dayJ 
and with rather heavy liabilities that cus¬ 
tom imposes on them in the matter of focw 
clothes, housing, education oi childreiv sm 
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marriages, receive very little, if any, sym¬ 
pathy from others. 

Talking of their condition to a great 
Icaaer one day, I was told: “Do not speak 
of them. They are doomed.” According 
to this leader, these people should join the 
working classes, for as such they would get 
better wages and also reduce iiieir liabili¬ 
ties. 

Some others think like perhaps the 
communists, that they have no right to 
exist at all. If they were actually wiped 
out, then thei’e would be no one else to 
lake their place, for they too play a most 
u.scful part m society, and the work of the 
so-called higher classes both in the Govern- 
oicnt and outside, would become impossible 
if these were not available, 
belf-prcservation 

For sheer self-preservation, society as 
a whole should look on them v/ith sym¬ 
pathy, and so arrange matters that they and 
tlicii iitiUiy may not be lost to it as it is. 
We would hnd it difficult to manage with¬ 
out the help of the whole army of school 
leacuo!.,. peity tiaders, clerks and ethers. 
II we c.umot help them in coiltempt as 
many of the successful self-satisfied big-wigs 
seem to do. 

These men have to work extraordinari¬ 
ly hard in yery difficult circumstances hav¬ 
ing few joys and little recreation. From 
day to day and late at nights, they labour— 
labour with their brains—plying their pens 
or attending to their shops most of the 
time; and so their work is not very much 
on the surJace, and their worth is not ap¬ 
preciated. Though full advantage is taken 
of tlicir seiwices reudered at great suffering 
and self-saci’ifice to themselves, they are 
held beneath notice, and put in the back¬ 
ground whenever any show should be on. 

Then their ways of life are mimicked 
and derided, and their difficulties made 
light of by those who are well-placed and 
physically comfortable. If members of the 
general public dividing themselves into 
various classes by their own individual 
eiforts or lucky chances, entertain such 
ideas of high and low, one might be in- 
(lined to excuse. When, however, highly- 
pl-.C( d persons in Government appear .to 
look, down upon them, then it is time fer 
.someone to speak up for them and show to 
tho'^e who scorn, the need to know better 
^ind to realise how their own greatness 
depends on the unrequired and unrecognis¬ 



ed services of those whbm they hold 

contempt. 

It is a curious thing that the only period^ 
of comparative joy that an Indian middl^^ 
class man seems to have, is when there is, 11 
marriage in his family. It may be a goc ' 
thing or a bad thing, but it is a fact, 
marriage m a middle class home may occur^ 
once in two or three years. The household^ 
is full of jubilation at that time: friendai*! 
and relatives from far and near gather to-:'*| 
gether; and there is merry-making and,^ 
feasting for days on end. Normal profes^i* 
sional and domestic life is suspended, and'^ 
everybody seems to give way to the sheer;i| 
joy of living, to a veritable joice de vivre.^'J 
Verily, ours is an essentially domestic civi- i 
lisation and in one’s domestic events, even 
the neighbours get actively interested. The ij 
family indulges m illuminations and feast-,'^1; 
ing in accordance with its means. '■? 


It has pained me to read and hear that fa 
some of our great leaders in Government ? 
feel annoyed when they see such illumina- « 
tions by the roadside symbolising a mar-, ', 
riage ceremony. They think it is all a 
waste. But if we look into their own lives, ' 
we would find that they have their parties 
and banquets every second day when the t 
illuminations and feastings are on a grander 
scale than in the marriages of middle class ,; 
folks, and more money is spent on a single 
function than in the whole of a middle-class 0 
marriage with all its dowry, its music and 
its feasts. ") 

Expenditure 

I do not see why the middle class man 
should be deprived of a little joy which he I 
gives himself at his own expense for he , 
meets all the expenditure incurred from his 
own hard earnings, and does not tax any- A 
one else for it. The highly placed Govern-, 
mental functionary—and as Governor, I : 
have often been saddened by such thoughts ' 
at the parties I have held—while himself 
the centre of the circle playing the host, . 
passes on all the expenditure incurred to , 
the general tax-payor. Is il to be inferred 
that if we can make other.s pay for our own 
glory, it is legitimate; but if we pay for it 
ourselves, it is wrong? 

From marriage, let us come to the ; 
funeral. The laws pertaining to the Estate ; 
Duty, one of the cruele.st and most^ impro- ,1 
per tax that one can imagine, give a rebate j 
of only Rs. 1,000 for funeral expenses. In A) 
other words, our law-givers thing that ^ 
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1,000 is more than enough for anvone 
^to dispose of a dead relative. When, now- 
l^^ever, a very big functionary dies and a State 
^ funeral is given, it may perhaps be legiti- 
' mate to enquire whether all that costs Gov- 
: ernment which ultimately means the tax¬ 
payer, only Rs. 1,000 and less. When bodies 
are brought from foreign lands by air or 
sent from one place to another in the coun¬ 
try itself of any official dignitary that un¬ 
fortunately happens to die, one would like 
to know why! it all costs. 

Implications 

The private man has also to transport 
the earthly remains of the dear departed 
from the place of death to the ancestral 
place of cremation or burial, as necessary, 
but he does it all at his own expense. 
Should it again be said that just as expen¬ 
ses incurrea in festivities are bad if so in¬ 
curred by the private individual, and be¬ 
come desirable if the same is done at the 
expense of the country as a whole, also is 
the case in the matter of a funeral. The 
family of the big ofiicial dignitary may get 
away with only an expense of Ks. I,0u0 as 
the rest of the expenditure has been borne 
by the Government, but the private man 
cannot do so. And still the law would only 
expect him to spend Rs. 1,000 for the fune¬ 
ral, and would tax him for anything else 
that he may have left over. I could give 
various other e.xamples, but this should 
suffice for the moment. 

I plead that some of proportion may be 
maintained, and the hignly-placed should 
realise the implications of their words 
before and the repercussions of their acti¬ 
vities when they indulge in these. We must 
have sympathy and understanding for those 
who are not so well oil as oureslves; and if 
we cannot help, we should not come in the 
way of others who after considerable 
labours, are relaxing a little and giving 
themselves si'me littUe joy of which life as 
they live ii, has completely deprived them. 

The great fault of the middle classes 
thcmsel\-e.s is that they just cannot combine 
or act imison. They are inclined to hide 
'their actual condition from others, and pre¬ 
tend to be much better off outside their 
homes that they actually are. Their habit 
of pul,1 mg on false appearances, is their 
greatest enemy. That pre,vcnts them from 
pooling their resources and experiences to¬ 
gether and from discussing their difficulties 


with their own kind. They are thus unable 
to formulate their grievances and seek red¬ 
ress for them. People study the conditions 
of the working classes, but nobody cares to 
investigate the conditions in which the 
humble middle classes live. 

Much is sought to be done—and is being 
actually done—for the better feeding, cloth¬ 
ing, housing and education of the working 
classes. Nothing is being done for the 
lower middle classes whose condition is as 
bad as, if not worse than that of the manual 
worker, but whose usefulness is not less 
than his. May one hope that for the sake 
of the safety of the land and the hormoni- 
ous working of society itself, the attention 
of all concerned will be drawn to the plight 
of the humble middle classes so that then- 
conditions may be remedied, any they help¬ 
ed to contribute their usefulness for human 
well-being and the stability of human socie¬ 
ty in real joy and contentment. 


DEFENCE LABOUR BANK 
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in all walks of life not excluding adminis¬ 
tration, politics, trade, commerce and other 
sectors. Freedom has no meaning on a 
hungry aching body. But the village family 
must be a society of free people, it national 
freedom is to be real. Village can grow to 
be a free society only w'hen it acts as a com¬ 
posite enlarged family; when the strong inn? 
the village will begin to pull the weak upet 
in their direction; when the intelligent ones j 
will help thijse who are less so, to move for¬ 
ward under the leadership which they can 
provide; in other words, when the strong 
and the intelligent will cease to exploit the 
weak for their own profit or aggrandise¬ 
ment. 

The Hindi-Chini conflict of today is not 
a conflict in the frontier alone. It is the 
reflection of the inner conflict of ideologies 
—indeed of the eternal struggle between 
good and evil in man and in his community. 
The battle has to be fought on the Hima¬ 
layas; equally so on the frontiers whieh 
have divided our people till now between 
themselves. Community effort alone can 
make this a possibility. Defence Labour 
Bank is the capital. Village Volunteer 
Force is the new army to fight the new war 
of liberation. 




BY SHRl BALWANTRAl MEHTA 


We have been functioning, from the 
eve of Swaraj, as a great democracy. Mil¬ 
lions of people in this country were involv¬ 
ed in the great adventure of nation-build¬ 
ing through democratic institutions at vari¬ 
ous levels. We had given to the country a 
fullfledged democratic constitution. We 
went to polls to choose their representa¬ 
tives. We brought Swaraj to our villages 
and hamlets and to the very door of our 
villager through Panchayat Raj. Democra¬ 
cy began to function for the advancement 
of the masses and for the maintenance of 
peace and progress. 

This contrasted strangely with the life 
in neighbouring China, where the people 
lived under a totalitarian regime and were 
dragooned into action, whether they liked 
it or not. The few leaders at the top decid¬ 
ed what was good for the people, embark¬ 
ed upon a'regimented life and on the in¬ 
doctrination of the rising generation. No 
cost was considered too great for the 
achievements sought by the leaders of the 
regime. 

No Family Life in China 

Disruption of family life, sundering of 
ties of affection, obliteration of cultural 
values hallowed by centuries, uprooting of 
people from their ancient moorings and 

f tinction of spiritual ideals followed the 
thronement of materialistic objects. A 
tiatic desire to enslave and expand was 
the result. A sense of superiority complex 
and a faith in one’s infallibility led China 
on to the path of aggression and violence. 

In the race for people’s progress and 
advancement, for a moral ascendency in 
the affairs of the nations and for the con- 
tjuest of the hearts of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa, China look with envious eyes 
on the rising status and stature of India. 
An incipient conflict between a democratic 
'vay of life and a totalitarian regime was 
in evidence. This may be an explanation 
for the unprovoked aggression on the Hima¬ 
layan borders. 

The value of democracy and the effi¬ 
cacy of a democratic way of ilfe were chal¬ 
lenged. Our faith in democratic freedom 
Was put to test. It is to the eternal glory 
of our nation, that in its hour of crisis and 
poril, it stood the test steadfastly. The 
nation rose as one man and came forward 


to meet the challenge, whatever the cons^if 
quences. 

Voluntary Agencies 

In a dictatorship, a few people at th®''^ 
top take the decision and involve vast 
masses of people in action, which may mean 
their ultimate destruction. In democracy, 
the nation decides in panchayats, in assem¬ 
blies, in Parliament, in numerous associa-^ 
tions and institutions and in all these volun¬ 
tary agencies which the genius of the peo¬ 
ple of the country brought into being. It 
is the beauty of democracy that it affords 
adequate scope to every individual, every 
class, every community and every region to 
come into play. We see before our very 
eyes a great democracy in action. The 
wheels of democracy move surely, streadily 
and even swiftly. 

Every panchayat in the country has 
responded to the call of the nation and there 
are more than two lakh of panchayats in 
the country. Every cooperative has heard 
the call and is ready to respond. There are 
more than two lakh cooperatives in the 
country. Every trade union has risen to 
the situation and there aio thousands of 
them in this land. The panchayats and the 
cooperatives can work for sclf-sufficiencv in 
food, can campaign for greater and better 
output in the fields and for ensuring ade¬ 
quate stocks for the army. 

The labour unions can guarantee indus¬ 
trial peace and work for greater industrial 
base for defence. Every man and woman, 
both in the field and factory, could in this 
way be mobilised for national purpose and 
put to optimum use. Our low agricultural 
yields leave ample scope for stepping up 
agricultural production by the use of scien¬ 
tific methods, better practices, better tools, 
better seeds and greater input of organic 
and inorganic manure. Our factories can 
run non-stop to rush armaments and other 
equipment to our defence forces. Indus¬ 
trial advancement can buttress our defence 
efforts. 

Social Services 

Under democratic freedom, we have 
thousands of institutions in this country, 
which are working for social service, .social 
reform and social advancement. There are 
others which work for cultural and educa¬ 
tional advance. Others are devoting them- 
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Kdveg to economic uplift and still others 
Swiich work in the fields of sports and 
^ames. Research in various fields of life 
OTaim the attention of many institutions 
^imd many workers are giving their best to 
phe of distress. 

All fhese voluntary agencies havo- 
|j)l¥ered to help in resisting Chinese ag^re«- 
I'^iion. Besides carrying on their normal acti- 
tvities, many of these institutions, have 
;;^'iSwitched on to specific responsibilities in aid 
“'of dei'ouce. They have formulated special 
? jprograrniues for this purpose. Some are 
j' devoting themselves to create a proper cli- 
' mate for the collection of funds and gold; 
' some are trying to induce people to save 
, and invest gold in gold bonds and money 
in national loans; some others are helping 
in the operation of the Small Savings 
Schemes. 

Several institutions are helping in mani¬ 
fold training programmes for nurses and 
home nurses, for first-aid and fire-fighting, 
for A.R.P. and Civil Defence, for mechanics 
and transport operators, for driving and 
telephone operators, for village volunteer 
foi’ce, for rifle shooting, for home guards 
and the like. Several institutions are regis¬ 
tering people for blood donations. Some 
are devoting themselves to the amenities 
and welfare of the Jawans and their fami¬ 
lies and some others are trying to help in 
holding the price-line by exerting their 
influence against coinering, profiteering and 
black-marketing and still others are work¬ 
ing for keeping up the morale of the peo¬ 
ple by prevention of unhealthy rumour¬ 
mongering. organi.sing vigilance squads and 
public exhibitions. 

A special class of public institutions are 
doing useful work in the border areas. The 
people of those areas have to be brought 
into line with the rest of the community in 
education, culture and in material advance¬ 
ment. Every individual and every institu¬ 
tion has a role to play in the heavy res¬ 
ponsibility of national defence. 

Soon after the Chinese aggression on 
the Indian border, we could notice a sponta¬ 
neous uosurge of patriotic feelings in the 
minds of the vast millions of our country¬ 
men. Without waiting for any lead from 
the national leadership, they threw up local 
leadens* in every place, organised defence or 
Citizens’ Committees comprising of all the 
vital elements in the public life of that 
place, formulated programme of action for 


tremendous non-official efforts in aid of Na¬ 
tional Defence and as part of it, a pro¬ 
gramme was adopted for educating the peo¬ 
ple in their morale and for taking up mani¬ 
fold activities to strengthen the base of na¬ 
tional defence. 

National Defence 

This happened not only in cities, towns 
and villages all over the country, but also 
at the headquarters of the States. A net¬ 
work of voluntary agencies came into being 
to suppoit the Government in its resistance 
against the Cliinese aggression. Many more 
of the permanent bodies decided upon swit¬ 
ching over to some programme or other for 
national defence. The country is covered 
by numerous public institutions created by 
enthusiastic public workers. 

Each of these institutions has specific 
programme of its own for national uplift 
and national well-being. These institutions, 
which are carrying on their normal activi¬ 
ties, felt it their duty to adopt special pro¬ 
gramme for assisting efforts for defence. 

Welfare of Jawans 

The All-India Panchayat Parishad, for 
instance, sent out a stirring appeal to the 
panchayats of the country calling upon 
them to concentrate on increasing produc¬ 
tion, collection of cash and gold for natio¬ 
nal defence efforts, enrolment of village 
volunteers and their training for village 
defence and organising the village youths 
for the seem ity of the neighbourhood. The 
Indian Council for Child Welfare decided 
upon a programme for the welfare of the 
children of Jawans for rehabilitation, 
health, recreation and other welfare activi¬ 
ties. It wanted to utilise all its branches 
for this important work. It has akso consi¬ 
dered it important to modify a programme 
of holiday-homes so that evacuees and desti¬ 
tute children suffering from the consequen¬ 
ces of Chine.se aggression should be rehabi¬ 
litated. 

The Bharat Scouts and Guides decided 
to collect warm clothes, blankets etc., as 
also magazines, books and periodicals for 
the Jawans. They also organised parties on 
the neighbourhood basis for knittting gar¬ 
ments, bandage rolling and making of gifts 
parcels. They have prepared themselves 
also to enlist members to serve in the can¬ 
teens, transit bases and hospitals. The Na¬ 
tional Cooperative Union also sent out a 
call to all the cooperative bodies in the 
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country to concentrate on encouraging 
agricultural production, promotion of sav¬ 
ings, increasing the number of consumer 
cooperatives and improving the quality of 
cooperative movement. The three National 
Academies have also adopted a programme 
of helping the dfefence efforts through their 
constituent bodies and field workers in the 
sphere in which these bodies were special¬ 
ising. 

The Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, the Sarva 
Sc'.va Sangh, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak 
Satigh, llanjan Sevak Sangh and such 
olher bodies devote to constructive work in 
the country, have decided upon a pro¬ 
gramme of constructive work in the border 
areas, which could inculcate courage and 
determination in the border population, 
further their economic advancement and 
('ducate them for social responsibility. 

The Kasturba Gandhi National Memo¬ 
rial Trust has taken upon itself the respon- 
.sibility of training Sevikas for constructive 
work in the rural areas on the Indian bor¬ 
der. The Indian National Trade Union 
Congress and the Hind Mazdoor Sabha have 
utuk'i taken to organise labour for increas¬ 
ed industrial production and industrial 
peace. The Bharat Sevak Samaj and the 
Servants of the People’s Society have also 
drawn up a comprehensive programme for 
meeting the national emergency. They 
have been exerting themselves to the ut- 
niosl for the success of this programme 
wherever they have got their branches and 
held v\orker3 in the country. 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry decided to help 
the Government in holding the price line, 
maintaining industrial peace, organising 
cc'llections for national defence from the 
Commercial and industrial houses and 
otherwise trying to see the stability and 
strength of the industrial base. 

National-wide Effort 

I have enumerated some of the activi¬ 
ties of a few of our national voluntary agen¬ 
cies. There are many more who have been 
working at regional, state or local levels. 
All of them have taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of aiding and assisting 
the goverpmental efforts as patriots and 
Citizens. What they have done upto now 
indic^ites their keen desire to be of use in 
their own sp>ecialised way to the country 
in its hour of need. What they have done 


upto now indicates their keen desire to be 
of use in their own specialised way to the 
country in its hour of need. What they 
have done can as well be done by others. 
They also could elaborate their programme 
so as to include in it efforts for national 
integration, education of students and youitt 
for civil responsibility. 

The most important work today is to 
guard our frontiers by doing educational, 
cultural, social and economic work on con¬ 
structive lines amongst the population in¬ 
habiting our vast borders. This problem is 
being studied now by the Citizens’ Central 
Council and its committees and it is expect¬ 
ed that a dynamic programme of work in 
the field in the border areas is formulated, 
adopted and implemented at an early date. 

In a dictatorship, it is the few people 
at the top that function. In a democracy, 
the whole nation, acting as individuals and 
working through State and voluntary agen¬ 
cies comes into action. We have seen this 
wonderful demonstration of national will 
and determination. We have to continue 
that till we achieve victory. We cannot 
afford to relax, we cannot go back into a 
state of complacency. We may do so at 
our peril. 

We are facing a ruthless and treacher¬ 
ous foe and we cannot depend upon his 
word. We have to sustain the morale of 
the people. V\fe have to gather strength, 
we have to mobilise our manpower and our 
material resources and marshal them pur¬ 
posefully to foil the nefarious designs of our 
adversary. To this task, each one of us 
should dedicate oneself and work actively 
and selflessly to reach our cherished goal. 
The call of the country is like a command. 
We have to obey and vindicate the cause of 
democracy. (Courtesy: “A.I.R.”) 


The Chief difference between good 
thinking and bad thinking is this: good 
thinking deals with causes and effects and 
leads to logical, constructive planning. Bad 
thinking frequently leads to tension and 
nervous breakdowns. —Dale Carnegie 


Be a Partner in Defence 
Join Home Guards * 







teal Disciplme Scheme 


By SHRI P. K. KAUL 


Since freedom, we have been politi¬ 
cally free; but economically, socially and 
educationally we are still passing through 
testing times. Over and above internal dis¬ 
cord, and external invasion has threatened 
the very edifice of our democracy and free¬ 
dom. National reconstruction is the task of 
the day. The nation at present suffers from 
many evils like indiscipline, linguism, cas- 
teism, religious orthodoxy and regionalism, 
fissiparous tendencies on the negative side 
and the lack of overall national solidarity, 
spirit of sacrifice and patriotic ardour on 
the positive side. Let us not blind our¬ 
selves to those hard facts! 

It is high time to realise that for safe¬ 
guarding of the hard won freedom, for pro¬ 
gress and prosperity for increasing the 
longevity of democracy something ought to 
be done. 

The National Discipline Scheme is a 
scheme born out of the realisation of such 
short-comings in our national set-up. 

The scheme has an interesting origin. 
One day when Pandit Nehru was visiting 
a refugee home by the name of Kasturba 
Niketan at Delhi, he remarked to one of his 
companions General J. K. Bhonsle, the then 
Deputy Minister of Rehabilitation; “Bhons¬ 
le, do you think these children with sallow 
faces and dejected looks can pre.seive the 
freedom we have just won?’’ 

The General took this to heart and thus 
was born the National Discipline Scheme. 
About a fortnight later when the Prime 
Minister revisited the orphanage, he was 
surprised by the near-magical metamorpho¬ 
sis there. With a handful of trusted asso¬ 
ciates, the General had laboured incessant¬ 
ly, as a result of which those very children 
were now radiant, spirited and fieiy! Self- 
confidence, enthusiasm and discipline ema¬ 
nated from every one of them and from 
every inch of everyone. 

From this modest beginning in July, 
1954, the scheme gradually found its way 
into the second Five Year Plan, on to the 
Third, till to-day it portends to become a 
nation-wide enterprise. The National Dis¬ 
cipline Scheme has a comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme. It aims at National Discipline, 
Patriotism, National Character, Cultural 
Pride, National Unity etc. or in short, build¬ 
ing such Indian citizens who could be the 


fore-runners of a great and true socialistic 
democracy. 

The system of education at present does 
not breathe the air of ‘Swaraj’. It is not 
our national system of education and still 
carries the impact of the slavish British 
layout. The National Discipline Scheme 
with its rich and varied programme fills in 
the much desired gap in our educational 
pattern and aims at eradicating these evils. 
It has been remarked that if one expects 
national development, go to the state deve¬ 
lopment, if the states are to be developed, 
go to the district level, and if the districts 
are to be developed, go to the villages, and 
if villages are to be developed, turn to fami¬ 
lies and if the families are to be up-lifted, 
turn to build a better individual. The Na¬ 
tional Discipline Scheme takes its cue from 
this sage advice of Confucius and aims at 
improving the lot of individuals by extend¬ 
ing the .scheme to school children for indeed 
only individual discipline can lead to na¬ 
tional discipline: 

The programme has six aspects:— 

(1) Physical Activities 

It includes P.T., Drill, Gymnastics, Ath¬ 
letics, Games and Sports (including indige¬ 
nous ones), callisthenics and indigenous 
activities like—Lezim, Malkhamb, Recrea¬ 
tional Games. 

(2) Advantages 

Physical activities result in a sound 
healthy body. Drill infuses the sense of 
methodical working, obedience, leadership, 
confidence neuro-muscular co-ordination, 
sense of precision, vigil and alertness among 
the performers—National Discipline Scheme 
trains trainees first and through them, the 
school children later. Sports bring in the 
well recognised and much-needed sports¬ 
manship spirit. 

(3) Spirit-infusing Training 

This includes lessons on the lost glo^ 
and culture of the country, good citizenship 
and character-building. Explanation of the 
every day customs of our social milieu, 
material and idealistic attainments of the 
past as found in excavations or written re¬ 
cords, lives of national heroes like—Pratap, 
Shivaji and Lakshmibai etc. of martyrs like 
Gandhi, rights and duties of individuals 
and qualities like duty, courage, enthusiasm 
etc. are some of the means to instil patriot- 
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I ism, civic and corporate sense, dignity of 
labour, good habits etc. in the children lead¬ 
ing to the development of individual per¬ 
sonality and national pride. 

( 4 ) Cultural Activities 

Including action-songs, patriotic and 
emotional integration songs and represen- 
ilalive lolk dances from the states of India 
e g. Bhangra of Punjab, Tipri of Saurashtra 
(Gujarat) etc. 

On the short-term side these lead to the 
development ol the sense of precision and 
cu-ordination. On the wider sphere the 
scheme revives the dances of the villages 
and not of the secluded cloisters of a tem¬ 
ple, leeling full well that India is essential¬ 
ly d land of villages and villagers, that it 
needs more group and not inidvidual items. 
When a child from Kerala participates in 
the Bhangra of Punjab, or a girl from 
Bengal in Gujarati garbs, when people 
luini all prov;.nces see themselves celebrat¬ 
ing the same harvest season each in its own 
wey duieienl apparanily but Similar essen- 
tiaiiy. the idea of unity in diversity becomes 
lurid a.s a mirror, the cultural barriers like 
])diochialism, linguism, casteism are broken 
down and the es.sential unity of Indian cul- 
Une dawns out. Understanding, respect 
and love develop for parallel state cultures 
and Indian nationhood is emboldened and 
Mienglhcned, leading to cultural integra¬ 
tion. 

G) Organisation 

The elementary principles of co-opera- 
ti\e work and organisation aie taught to 
cliildren through the oiganisation of Mass 
TT. Mass Drdl, Ceremonial Parade, De¬ 
lia (e.s, Sports meet. Games, which are earned 
out independently by the children. In these 
the children develop a sense of observation, 
Iilanning and practical leadership, and see 
the nece.s,sity of co-operative living for suc- 
fossful execution of major tasks, 
hi) Administration 

They are also taught basic methods of 
administration by entrusting them with 
Various types of works and duties suited to 
then little lives. They develop a sense of 
methodical working which is so essential 
'vnen we reflect how the whole present ad¬ 
ministrative machinery is clogged up. 

In the end, we would like to point out 
mat some of those activities may be found 
alieady extant in some institutions. It lies 
to be exclusive credit of National Discipline 
Scheme to offer a united and concerted 


comprehensive programme of all these and 
additional activities. Again, the scheme 
constantly views these activities as means 
to an end, while often it is observed that 
the means become themselves the end. In 
this way through a plethora of panormic 
means, the National Discipline Scheme, with 
its slogan of JAI HIND, and its aims of 
“NEW BHARAT with better citizens” is 
leading the chtldien towards harmonious 
democratic development, binding their 
hearts with the silken thread of a long-lost 
unity, supplementing, enriching and en¬ 
nobling the present educational set-up and 
working for perhaps the greatest social 
revolution in the history of modern India 
to w'hich future generations can look back 
with gratitude undefined! And in a country 
where the term ‘National’ is loosely and un¬ 
thinkingly used—where we see ‘National 
Hotel’ or ‘National Hair cutting Saloon’ 
etc.—this is by no means an easy task. 

The only him rule I have is to take up 
one thing ai a time and to take up nothing 
else until my mind is Bee. 1 do not believe 
in quick decisions unless in an emergency. 
I would ralhei take my time about making 
up rny mind, and 1 nearly always manage 
to do so. —Harvey Firestone 

-K- -Ir * 

Some men, and they are very happy 
men, have the knack of hnding some good 
in everything, or nearly everything, that 
happens to them. 

There are others who do the re¬ 
verse—they hnd something bad in every¬ 
thing that happens to them. Give them a 
bag of gold and they’ll grouse about the 
weight of it. 

In almost every sort of experience 
there is usually a gam if we look for it. 

—Herbert N. Casson 
* * * 

No mariner ever enters upon a more 
uncharted sea than docs the average human 
being born in the twentieth century. Our 
ancestors knew their way from birth 
through to eternity; we are puzzled about 
the day after tomorrow. 

—Walter Lippmann 

India’s Resources are 
Precious 

Waste Not; Want Not 




BY PROF. G. D. PARIEH 


The challenge we are facing today is 
immediate and formidable and we are 
determined to accept it. It is a challenge 
to our territorial integrity, our independ¬ 
ence, our right to oiganise our lives in our 
own way, our- basic commitment to the 
democratic way of life. It can appear in 
different forms on different j>lanes,-although 
its gravity was driven liome to us when it 
appeared in the form of a brutal aggres¬ 
sion on our territories a few months ago. 

We must immediately prepare oui- 
selves to meet effectively any recurrence of 
aggression; and we must, in any case, rapid¬ 
ly build our strength in a massive measure 
so that no such experience may be repealed 
in future. Concerted and properly coordi¬ 
nated efforts in different fields can alone 
help us in this hour of trial. Our young men 
and women will have to play a leading role 
in any such efforts. 

This ‘potential wealth’ of the nation 
must be developed properly and utilised 
effectively. The task, though delicate and 
complex, IS as important as that of econo¬ 
mic development or of the building up of 
military strength. As a matter of fact, the 
latter could be accomplished only through 
a proper use of our youth who must, as an 
essential precondition, be trained, educaled 
and equipped for a l^rge variety of func¬ 
tions at different levels. Education is thus 
a foundational activity oi all our efforts, 
the sigmlicance of which can hardly be 
over-emphasised. 

The educational situation, as it has 
developed since the attainment of Indepen¬ 
dence, reveals, among others, two trends 
which have a basic sigmlicance; a phenome¬ 
nal increase in enrolment at all levels of 
the educational pyramid, and a keen desire 
to maintain academic freedom. Both these 
directly result from our commitment to 
democracy. Our decision to educate the 
whole commmiii.y is probably the most sig¬ 
nificant single sU'p we have taken in the 
direction of building a free and an egalita¬ 
rian society. In a hicraichical society which 
denied educational opporUinities to a large 
mapu'ity foi ceiiUirie.s, the cK'moeratising 
potentialities of the decision lend it a revo- 
lutionaiy significance. 


National Turpoli i 

Vn.-.i’ . IS our keennej 

maintn/rT -hdom, especiall 

maintain academic freeo 


the scheme of higher education. This pria 
ciple goes much beyond mere institutiona 
autonomy, and is indicative of our regari 
for quality. We respect it out of a convio 
tion that freedom of teaching and researcl 
in all their aspects is an essential precondi 
lion for improvement of the quality of oui 
intellectual life. Universities must preserve 
and develop the capacity to assimilate 
everything worthwhile in the intellectua 
field achieved anywhere in the v/oiid am 
must have the necessary freedom to do so 
Nowhere has it been suggested that this 
freedom should in any way be qualified or 
restricted either m the face of the emer¬ 
gency or because of the growing financial 
support thpse institutions receive from tha 
Public Exchequer. 

Our ability to inspire our young men 
and women, to harness their enthusiasm 
and their energies, to help them grow and 
equip themselves so that they might fulfil 
broad national purposes with competence 
and understanding will largely depend upon 
the image of themselves which our univer¬ 
sities cherish. ‘Ivory Towers’ have hardly 
a place in the dynamic v/orld of today, nor 
is the idea of a university merely m teriris 
of examinations and degiees, which reduced| 
it to an ‘administrator s paradise’, sound or 
relevant to our times. True, universities 
must stand to some extent aloof fiom the 
currents and cross-cunents, troubles and 
turmoil of events happening around them 
if they are to carry on their work salislac- 
torily. But in a developing society like 
ours, they must meet the needs of the com¬ 
munity in a much larger measure than Iticj 
do elsewhere. They are therefore bound to 
get involved in the affairs of the commun¬ 
ity and must be able to keep their head 
above water in all such situations. Theii 
freedom must generate a sense of social 
obligations and re.sponsibilities and a dei-irt 
to fulfil them, of course consistently wuli 
their primary responsibility of maintaining 
standards. 

National Cadet Corps 

There is plenty of scope for purposeful 
efforts while avoiding regimentation on or-s 
side and a planless drift on the other. A® 
‘ivory tower’ is unconcerned with its sui' 
roundings while the university in a regi‘ 
mented society mostly functions as an inS* 
trument of the State and loses its soul. ''■M 
need universities which will be engaged 
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a dialogue' with the powers that be about 
foimulating the needs of the community 
and cooperating in devising ways and means 
ot meeting them in an efficient and expedi¬ 
tious manner. The challenge confronting us 
Ks 111 fact a challenge to the very basic values 
iiiiiveisities everywhere seek to uphold them 

1km e today. 

Immediate requirements of the .situa¬ 
tion lead us to think in terms of adjust¬ 
ments and facilities or in terms of exten¬ 
sion ol some fields of oui activities such as 
leg the N.C.C. While these are important 
land ha\’e to be carried out, they will not be 
themselves constitute an ade(|uate reply to 
the challenge. It is imperative to examine 
criti'ally and orientate energetically the 
whole sphere of our activities so as to en¬ 
able young men and women to face not 
only the present situation but any similar 
ones ill future in a spirit of confidence and 
self-reliance pnd to provide them with the 
requisite training and equipment to do so. 
The role of the universities and institutions 
of higher education thus necessarily assume 
a \ ital significance for the community. 

As an immediate response to the chal¬ 
lenge, universities have granted all neces- 
saiy facilities and concessions to young- 
men who have opted for active service. 
They have also recognised the need for all 
to go through the basic N.C.C. training. A 
suggestion to this effect by the Defence 
Minister was wholeheartedly accepted by 
the Vice-Chancellors at a recent conference 
ol the Inter-University Board and active 
steps are being taken to implement it from 
the next academic year. 

Teclinical Personnel 

Numerous suggestions have also been 
made to enable the universities to meet the 
Mige and growing demand for qualified 
P'-Msonnel in the fields of Engineering, 
Technology and Medicine. Increasing the 
miaRe of students, reduction of the overall 
tiaining period either through reduction of 
tthe course or cutting down the holidays 
imd vacations, adjustments in examination 
piocodures and increase in the frequency of 
'-'-'^ajTiinations with a view to avoiding delays 
ui the availability of qualified men, reduc- 
tiuii of the wastage in these courses are all 
being discussed, examined and accepted. 
Ibe programme of practical training in 
Medicine is being oriented so as to aug- 
pent the supply of qualified personnel to 
hospitals. And the experience gained 
|h these hospitals may also be considered 


for credit so far as the requirements O^ 
post-graduate studies arc concerned. 

It is hardly necessary for me to go into 
details. But I must again submit that all 
these measures are merely an immediate 
response to the challenge and need by no 
means be regarded as adequate for meeting 
its requirements. As a matter of fact, re¬ 
organisation and improvement of the entire 
activity is essential for the puipo.se, for it is 
essentially a challenge to build our demo¬ 
cracy on strong and stable foundations. 

A sound edifice of technical or profes¬ 
sional education can be built only on the 
basis ol a proper background ol .science at 
the earlier stage. Curricula and teaching 
in schools and colleges will have to be 
modernised and improved if the benefits of 
increased enrolment in .science are to be 
reaped fully. Foundations of modernised 
training should be laid at an early stage 
and institutions of higher education can 
make this way an ettective contribution in 
this respect. 

Preparation lor Life 

We cannot also forget that' only a 
small proportion of students of the high 
schools go to the college and similarly a 
small proportion of those reading for the 
first degree proceed to specialised work in 
their field. Educational progiammes of the 
first degree stage hifve to be carefully re¬ 
considered from the point of view of their 
adequacy as a preparation lor life, of course 
without prejudicing the iiualily of special¬ 
isation to follow. Some measure of fami¬ 
liarity on the part of the student with the 
forces shaping life around is essential if he 
is to find his bearings in it and be able to 
face situations as they arise with the neces¬ 
sary confidence in himself. Leaving techni¬ 
cal or professional courses alone one often 
feels uneasy about the aimlessness of our 
first degree programmes after finishing 
which a majority of students leave the uni¬ 
versity. It is imperative to reorganise the 
work at this stage so that the average gra¬ 
duate may leave it not only with a degree 
but also with ability and understanding 
which can stand him in good stead in later 
life. 

Rapid progress of accelerated develop¬ 
ment is possible not only through concen¬ 
tration on the needs of the top ten but* also 
th.-ough raising the level of the average. 
The latter is imperative for stimulating the 
(Continued on page 414) 



TaXaHoH and teCONOMY in 


BY DR. A. KRISHNASWAMY 


Everyone will acknowledge that in the 
’present posture of nauonal all airs increases 
in taxation are unavoidable. Our defence 
bill has doubled and development sustain¬ 
ing the needs of deieiice has to be accele¬ 
rated. There is no scope for allowing deli- 
cits in the present context since there is no 
likelihood of our being able to draw on our 
foreign reserves which are today at an all- 
time low level. Secondly, as the Economic 
Survey for 1962-63 points out, the growth 
of our economy has been slower, particu¬ 
larly in the basic sectors of agriculture, 
power and transput; weaknesses in these 
sectors must necessarily inhibit deficit 
spending. 

So, if more has to be spe-nt on defence 
and development, more has to be collected 
by way of taxation and savings voluntary 
and compulsory. While this proposition is 
unexceptionable, there are important quali¬ 
fications which are lost siglit of in the cur¬ 
rent controversy over th>. merits or other¬ 
wise of measures proposed by the Finance 
Minister.. 

Moral Basis 

Economy and etficiency in Government 
spending, desirable at all times, is of parti¬ 
cular importance during a period when 
more money has to be lound tor a sharp 
and sudden increase ‘in Government out¬ 
lays. Surely, the moial basis of any addi¬ 
tional taxation is that monies are collected 
only for being spent on the most essential 
purposes and aie spem at least with the 
same prudence and cuie with which an 
individual spends his own resources. This 
holds good for any society, whether indivi¬ 
dualistic or socialist; only, there is a differ¬ 
ence in approach to what is considered to 
be the most essential purpose on which 
money should be spent. 

An equally important qualilicalion, but 
one which is overlooked, is that taxes al¬ 
ready in existence are collected ellectively 
from all sections of tax-payers and not only 
from those who are being taxed at the 
soyree. In other words, it is not enough to 
have measures of taxation. We must have 
an administrative machinery capable of 
bringing within its net large groups of tax¬ 
payers who aie not assessed at all. Let us 
also‘realize that the emergency is not a 
period in which we can afford the luxury of 
pplitical idiosyncracies. We cannot eschew 


sources of revenue such as the salt tax and 
the repeal of prohibition. Unless people are 
satisfied that everyone bears his share of the 
burden, an increase in the rates of taxation 
which in some cases reach confiscatory level 
is not likely to be accepted without demur. 
On both these counts the present position is 
far from satisfactory. 

Continuous Process 

Economy does not consist merely in 
avoiding expenditure. It consists in incur¬ 
ring expenditure at the right time, in the 
right way for the objectives specified by the 
legislative authority. It is easy to realise 
the scope for avoiding waste in the normal 
branches of administration. Perhaps the old 
financial rule that grants to departments 
\vould lapse if they are not spent before the 
end of the financial year has led to officers 
vying with one another in the week before 
doomsday in incurring expenditure or pur¬ 
chasing articles in order to avoid surrender¬ 
ing grants to the Finance Ministry. Ex¬ 
penditure control is a continuous process 
and proddings may be necessary to depart¬ 
ments to plan wisely in advance and spend 
so as to obtain maximum benefits. 

While the legislature and the Public 
Accounts Committee have stressed rightly 
the avoidance of waste in public expendi¬ 
ture, they have not devoted sufficient at¬ 
tention to the invisible waste that takes 
place as a lesult of delay m taking deci¬ 
sions. While avoidance of waste is no 
doubt important, far more important is the 
need to get the job done quickly. A saving 
of even a few lakhs of rupees on a capital 
project may turn out to be less important 
than bringing the project to fruition with¬ 
in the minimum period. A month or six 
months taken up in settling terms with par¬ 
ties may appear as a visible gain in terms 
of lower prices paid. What is over-looked 
IS that the time lost may m certain cases 
larger loss—in terms of output foregone and 
schedules for correlated activities upset. 
Some Examples 

Many examples spring to the mind, not¬ 
ably in the basic sectors of power, transport 
and heavy industry where delay has cost 
the community dear. Even in the case of 
projects for which we have received credits 
from the Soviet Union as long ago as 1959, 
progress has been pitifully slow because of 
our inability to arrive at the necessary deci¬ 
sions regarding the size of the project and 
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Its location. Or again, take the case o! tfie 
public sector refineries. The Nunmati refi¬ 
nery is ready, but the production pipelines 
are still in the making. This delay, apart 
from locking up capital, has fettered the 
growth of other industries dependent on 
oil. 

Or again, take the case of loans made 
available to private collieries by the Inter¬ 
national Bank of Reconstruction and Deve¬ 
lopment. It is only belatedly that we have 
awakened to a realization of the need to 
provide collieries with the rupee resources 
in order that they may be able to utilize the 
loans for modernizing the collieries. It 
would be useful to estimate the time and 
productive output foregone by the commun¬ 
ity as a result of official ineptitude in tak¬ 
ing decisions. 

What is needed in the present context 
is a re-formulation of procf'dures, which 
while emphasising avoidance of w.iste pro¬ 
vides adequate urges for getting the job 
done. To be sure. Ministers can pl-ay an 
important part in streamlining the admin¬ 
istration. But since .spending of public 
money subiect rightlv to pai’li.ementarv 
control and public scrutiny. Parliament and 
the public have to shoulder this responsibi¬ 
lity. They must recognize that in a devc- 
lopinjj economy like ours the ‘ invisible 
wastes” incurred as a result of delayed deci¬ 
sions can be more harmful than the more 
, visible forms of waste How much serious 
effort have we made to organize Govern¬ 
ment work to take account of the changed 
functions of the State? True, our whole 
Government works on the basis of watch 
and be watched—a basis not to be ignored. 
But as vet no thought has been given to the 
structural and administrative changes 
necessary to adapt our governmental 
machinery to the new tasks which have 
acquired a fresh significance in the ctmtext 
of the emergency. 

Western Aid 

India is receiving aid on a large rcale 
from the Western countries for moderni^ 
ing her military equipment. While it is 
welcome to have assistance on a massive 
scale from the West, we must take care not 
to strain our friendship by making too many 
demands on them for our development. 
Only if there is an orientation of invrst- 
JTaent policies in favour of export industiies 
would non-project assistance given to us be 
of maximum benefit not only to us but also 
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to those who give. In any event non-pro¬ 
ject assistance cannot be given on a conti¬ 
nuing basis. 

Perhaps, if more attention had been 
paid to economy and a reorientation of basic 
investment policies wc might have had a 
budget less staggering in its impact on the 
community. While the Finance Minister 
has done his bit, it is essential to underline 
the fact that the raising of financial re¬ 
sources, though cssenlial. is not in itself 
enough, eilhor for mocling the need of def¬ 
ence or development. T^e basic tasks 
await fulfilment in Ihe finld of appropriate 
direction of investment. 


Those who cannot rpm''mber the past 
are condemned to repeat it. 

—Gef'rge Santayana 
* « « 

It has been widely said (hat we cannot 
really love anybndy at whom we never 
laugh — .\gnes Repplier 

* « If 

I’m a slow walker, b il I never walk 

back. — Ab-aham Lincoln 

» * » 

When you sav that you agree to a thing 
in princinlp von mem thrf vnu have not 
the slightest intentien of carrying it out. 

—Bismarck 

* * 

I think all this talk about ace is foolisK. 
Every time I’m one year older, everyone 

else is. too — Film star C.Ioria Swanson 

* # * 

If only one ooold hav* two lives; the 
fir.st in which to make one’s mistakes, which 
.seem as if thov have to made; and the 
second in which lo profit b ' them 

—P. H. lawrence 

* * * 

Ten years rgo (he moon was an insnira- 
tion to lovers and poets Ten ve ms from 
now it will be just another airport 

—Farl Wilson 

* » ff 

Before borrowing monev from a friend, 
decide which voi.i need mov'^ 

-Addison Hallock 

Your Discipline ii 
India’s Strength 



Women And The Present Emergency 

BY SMT. INDIRA GANDHI 


Ever since Sita tossed aside her jewel¬ 
lery and rich raiment to follow her husband 
to the insecurity and rigours of the wildei’- 
ness, she has been upheld as an ideal Indian 
woman. Swami Vivekanan'da called her 
“the very tyne of the true Indian Woman”. 
Life does not now require us to roam the 
forests, but the need for facing bravely upto 
hardships and privations, ad.iusting to 
changing conditions, and looking to the 
larger good of the community and the coun¬ 
try will always be there 

In suite of the injustice of unequal laws 
and degrading social customs, even in anci¬ 
ent times women nlaved a significant role 
in moulding family thinkine In Kiimara- 
sambhava, Kalidasa snvs—“The girl is the 
verv life of the familv ” That is why the 
attitude of women in facing a national pro¬ 
blem a.s.sumes tremendous importance. 

There is no part of India, or indeed the 
world, which Hops not have its own heroines 
and plowinp tales of their courage and 
determination in times of crises and danger 

Durine Freedom Movement 

Durine our independence movement, 
women responded maenificentlv to Candhi- 
ji’s call, packed the pri-^ons. faced bulle+c 
and in suite of abuse and assault, picketed 
foreien cloth and liouor shous so persis- 
tentlv that tevtile mills in Britain wer^ 
forced to close down. 

During the last War the heroic stand 
of Rpt^sian women. esueciaHv in Stalingrad, 
is well-known In Yugoslavia, about two 
million weropu activelv participated in thp 
national liberation movement both in parti¬ 
san combat units and as underground work¬ 
ers in occupied towns and villages More 
than one lakh fought at the front. 

In France and other European coun¬ 
tries. women of all ages nlaved a crucial 
*art in their resistance movements, sacrific¬ 
ing their lives and if need be their honour 

too. 

In England, women manned offices and 
factories and tilled the 'fields—in fact they 
took over almo.st all civilian activities so as 
to release their men folk for the actual 
fighting. For six long years they lived in 
black-outs, making the best of meagre ra¬ 
tions and other shortages. They lived with 
danger hardly less than on the battlefield, 
for ever-'' dav brought air , raids and long 


nation’s work went on. ‘Business as usual’ 
was the slogan. 

One of the myriad tasks assigned to 
women was the folding of parachutes. This 
sounds simple enough but the work is of 
great precision as the slightest mistake 
might cost a life. To the accuracy which 
this task demanded, the women added a 
genuine feeling of dedication and devotion 
towards the unknown paratrooper who 
would u.se the parachute. This attitude was 
beautifully expressed by one of the girls in 
her verse:— 

“May God give my heroes fair weather, 
Let no parachute slither or slump 
For today we go warring together 
And my heart will be there at the 

jump”. 

Thus in war, are the women in their homes 
participants with the soldiers in the field. 

Now, we too face war. The present 
lull in the fighting should deceive no one, 
for we cannot say when or where a fresh 
attack may come. For our country’s honour 
and the future of our children we must be 
prepared. 

Wealth Through Savings 

The military effort can be strengthened 
only in conditions of economic stability and 
progress We must increase our production 
in the fields and in the factories by work¬ 
ing harder and longer hours. Everyone can 
help by collecting aluminium and other 
such salvage material, by growing veget¬ 
ables in homes and institutions. We must 
create wealth through savings. For a peo¬ 
ple already heavily burdened and struggl¬ 
ing to stand up on their feet, to have the 
load of a war sounds an impossible imposi¬ 
tion but this war is not of our making and 
we have no choice. 

As President Roosevelt said—“War 
costs money—that means taxes and bonds— 
and there is a front on which all of us— 
every man, woman and child—can serve, 
and serve for the duration. We can -all 
practice self denial. We can also sacrifice 
some of our comforts to the needs of the 
men in the service, and yes even some of 
our needs to their comforts.” In India this i 
will also helt> to keep down prices and en- ' 
able our limited production facilities to con¬ 
centrate on more essential commodities. 

In the richer and more advanced coun¬ 
tries of the world, gold reserves lie Wiife the 
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government, not with the people. In India, 
it is the opposite. Social usage, dating 
back to the days when banks were unknown 
or few, has perhaps been responsible for a 
sentimental attachment to gold which is out 
of place in this country. We cannot afford 
to keep our savings idle. They must be 
put to work too—bringing in foreign ex¬ 
change and helping the national effort. Let 
us break the enchantment of gold This 
may mean a reorientation in our marriage 
and other customs which in my opinion will 
turn out to be a source of relief to the 
middle class. Other nations have changed 
according to the requirement of the times. 
Why not we? 

India does not lack manpower. There 
is no need for women to go in for military 
training or to demand rifles which can be 
utilised by others. There is need for fit¬ 
ness and discipline, both physical and 
mental. 

The Home Front 

Wars are won on the home front as well 
as on the battle-ground. The jawans must 
be assured that the home front is secure. 
The preparation of the civilian population 
is therefore a fundamental requirement of 
wartime. Knowledge dissipates fear, and 
allotment of work allays panic. Take what¬ 
ever training is available. Join the Home 
Guards or civilian defence or the village 
volunteer force. It is proposed to have a 
citizens corps to absorb those who do not 
fit into any of the existing schemes. Even if 
there is no shooting war, there are perma¬ 
nent advantages in the training and know¬ 
ledge so gained. 

Our hospitals are woefully under-staffed 
even now. New base hospitals must be 
equipped. We urgently need more nurses 
to cope with additional work. It is tragic 
that our wounded men should ever want 
for the best possible nursing care. First- 
Aid and Home Nursing are useful to the 
family and the community. 

There are many jobs for which women 
ape pre-eminently suited—the driving of 
cars and ambulances, the running of kit- 
’ chens and canteens, working in hospitals 
as war assistants, as socio-medical visitor^ 
writing letters in the regional language and 

so on. 

Different Categories 

There are different categories of 
women. Firstly those who are skilled and 
have jobs. Their names should be regis- 
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tered. Secondly, these who have had pror^^ 
fessional or other training, but are not 5 
lizing it. such as married women who are 4 
not working. Can they not give some time, 
daily or weekly? Amongst the untrained, 
there must be a number who could find 
time for acquiring training. But even these 
who have no special skill can be useful for 
knitttng, sewing, packing and despatching, 
making bandages, acting as messengers and 
so on. ,1 

Women who are expert in these and ,1 
similar vocations are required in connection ; 
with the welfare of defence personnel. The j 
voluntary service of typists, stenographers,. ■ 
secretaries, could be a big help in curtail- .■ 
ing the administration costs of the Citi¬ 
zens’ Councils and other voluntary bodies. ' 
Uniform registration and training all over 
the country would enable workers to func¬ 
tion without difficulty even if they had to 
move to other areas. . j 

I hope these programmes will be re- i 
garded vn'th the seriousness which they .] 
de.serve and with a definite commitment of ^ 
service. Practice now will lead to greater 
efficiency in time of danger It is much 
ea.sier for someone who is doing one type of 
work and is in touch with the peonle in her 
area to switch ever to another job in case 
of emergency, than for one who is sitting 
idle to suddenly become active So, while 
the aim of the training programmes is to 
prepare women for war, it would be much 
appreciated if they would, utilize their 
talents and experience in community work 
now. Some of the work which needs urgent 
doing is public education, especially as re¬ 
gards civic duties sanitation and nutrition, 
etc. 

Continuous Vigil 

Let us spare a thought for the sentinels 
of our 2,500 mile long northern border, far 
from their families and home comforts— 
keeping a day and night vigil in tempera¬ 
tures that fall to minus 20 degress#and, 
below, over mountains which are 18 to 
20,000 feet high. At such heights frost form 
on moustaches and beards A cup of tea 
has to be gulped almost at boiling point as,’; 
otherwise it would freeze. Slabs of a ice 
have to be cut from frozen ‘nullahs’ to be" 
heated for drinking and cooking purposes. 
The day I went to Leh was a comi5aratiyely 
mild one and the sun shone dimly. Eyen 
so water snilt on the ground froze imme¬ 
diately. Metal gets so cold that touching; 
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' ;|l gun with bare hands gives metal bum. 

; Gloves and socks tear fast and so are in 
r constant demand. 

Even in sections where the cold is not 
ijto acute there are plenty of other discom- 
^’forts and the living is hard becau.se of tor- 
■'tential rains and difTicult terrain. Women 
^Can bring a ray of warmth, and in small 
• ways soften the hard.ship by collecting 
■‘amenities’ for those at the front and for 
the wounded in hospitls. The.se include 
article such as dry fruit, magazines and light 
literature in all the Indian languages. 

’ radios, gramophone records, heaters—all 
kinds of things. Lists are made available 
'%o the Amenities Committees of the Citi- 
ttns’ State Councils from time to time. 

Iron Determination 

Some days ago jogging along in a jeep 
i in NEFA, we came across a grim reminder 
Of the recent fighting—beside a charred in¬ 
capacitated tank lay a battered helmet. I 
naturally wondered about its owner and his 
fate. Somewhere in India this man must 
have had a family—parents, sisters and bro¬ 
thers, perhaps a young wife, whose lives 
Will now be darkened with sorrow. How 
many such homes? Words cannot bring 
solace, but there are more concrete ways of 
showing our sympathy. These families are 
scattered in remote villages. 

One way of helping them is to make 
known to them the medical and educational 
facilities such as scholarships, stipends, book 
grants, which have been made available by 
ttie State Governments. Some States have 
l^offered land and cash grants Find out the 
'position in your own State and work in 
•dose collaboration with the local authori¬ 
ties and the District Soldiers, Sailors and 
Airmen’s Board. If the family is facing 
^SOme other difficulty which cannot be 
Solved locally bring it to the notice of the 
Gtizens’ Council, which may give immedi¬ 
ate help. 

The first efFei-vescence of enthusiasm 
,>has subsided: let it be transmuted into iron 
determination, singleness of purpose and 
thorough preparedness to meet this chal¬ 
lenge which threatens our land, our values, 
our way of life. In the words of Abraham 
[Lincoln “Fellow' Citizens! We cannot escape 
‘history No personal significance or insig- 
^■nificance j-an spare one or another of us. 
i^The fiery trial through w'hich w'e pass will 
"light us in honour or dishonour, to the 
ilatest generation.’’ (Courtesy ‘A.I.R.’) 
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YOUTH AND NATIONAL PURPOSE 

(Continued from page 409) 

best to be better as also for facilitating the 
success of their efforts. The quality of the 
average, the level of the human material 
with which they must work, is often a limit¬ 
ing factor on many achievements by the 
elite. That is why quantitative expansion 
of education is e.ssential for its qualitative 
improvement. The crucial consideration 
for building a democracy is not the leader 
but the leader.ship as it obtains at all levels 
in social life. 

Purposeful Outlook 

The universities can also provide scope 
to young men and women for tackling a 
whole range of specific problems in a varie¬ 
ty of fields. Their laboratories and libra¬ 
ries, the speciali.sed and .sophisticated equip¬ 
ment many of them possess and the know¬ 
ledge and experience of the teachers can 
all be of immense u.se in this respect. It 
need not detract from their work in the 
realm of pure scholarship and research. But 
it can at the same time provide a proper 
orientation to the voung people who must 
realise that Ml is not enough to know, one 
must also apply; it is not enough to wish, 
one must also act ’ (Goethe). 

It is true that the young men and 
women w'ho enter the institutions of higher 
education are only a small minority of the 
total population in the relevant age-group; 
I have hardly found it po.ssible for one rea¬ 
son or the other. A number of vocational 
training • programmes, . apprenticeship 
schemes etc. are being evolved for them. 
What is important is to inti^duce an ele¬ 
ment of purposefulness in the outlook and 
activities of youth freeing them from the 
feelings of frustrations and disappoint¬ 
ments. We have to have an educational 
system informed by the realisation that 
every one of our young man and woman is 
a precious asset w'hose under-development 
would be a lo.ss to the community, and that 
therefore at the end of every educational^ 
achievement must open out new challenges 
and •fre.sh opportunities. Failure to make 
headway in one direction must also be 
corrected by suitable guidance to proceed 
in another. Thus alone can we reinforce 
the foundations of our democracy and be 
able to face any challenge with ability and 
courage and a confidence in ourselves. 

(Courtesy: ‘A.I.R.’) 
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Sd£NT!sr$^ R6LE In ^dRL& fitSARMAMIMT 

BY WAYLAND YOUNG 


In 1955 Bertrand Russell drafted an 
appeal to the scientists of the world to come 
together and discuss the social and politi¬ 
cal results of their revolution, especially 
the danger of the nuclear arms race. 

The document (“Remember your hu¬ 
manity, and forget the rest”) was signed by 
eleven scientists --most of them Nobel Prize 
winners. For Einstein it was the last pub¬ 
lic action of his life, and it is usually known 
in the West as the “Kussell-Einstein Decla¬ 
ration,’’ but the Russians prefer te add an¬ 
other one of the signatories to the short 
title and call it the “Russell-Emstein-Curie 
Declaration.” 

The trumpet blast was recorded; the 
next Step would have to be a conleience. 
But where; and who would pay? Nehru 
showed interest, and a conference was al¬ 
most set up in India, when Suez and Hun¬ 
gary happened. For the moment, science, 
that white man’s inventicfln, and its results, 
ceased to be popular. 

Then Cyrus Eaton heard, and oll'ered to 
pay for a conference on condition it was 
held in his native village of Pugwash in 
Nova Scotia. Cyrus Eaton is an American 
steel and railroad magnate, a man of ad¬ 
vanced age, firm business methods, simple 
political theory, and extremely “pro-peace’ 
views. Dy then two yeais had gone by 
since the declaration, and the impetus was 
flagging. The deal was accepted; hence the 
name. 

Open Breach 

Mr. Eaton paid for several of the earliei 
conferences, but three years ago there was 
an open breach between him and some of 
the American scientists who came to the 
meetings. Although he did not tiie ol prais¬ 
ing capitalism, he had gone so far towaid.s 
the Soviet view of international aliairs that 
many American scientists decided it was 
either him or them. Mr. Eaton is now re¬ 
garded with gratitude as an early bene¬ 
factor, and sometimes comes to the larger 
meetings as a guest, but there is r o longer 
afiy significant contact between him and 
•the organisation which bears the name of 
the place where he was born. In fact, even 
the name has been changed in the IJmtcd 
States. The American group uses the name 
Conference of Science and World Affairs— 
“Coswa” and conferences held in America 
are called that. The Soviet group, who re¬ 
members Mr. Khrushchev’s friendship with ' 


Cyrus Eaton, keeps to “Pugwash.’’ The in¬ 
ternational committtee calls itself “Pug-* 
wasti-Coswa.” 

• Tne conferences have been through two? 
distinct pnases, and ineir future is now," „ 
latner a question-mark. The first phase 
(190? to 1909) was one of small beginnings ; 
leading to the first impact on tne public „i 
mind. Several conferences were held in \ 
Canada and Austria at which scientists from 
Last and West compared notes and found v 
taat nuclear vvai was indeed an unthinkable f 
monstrosity; that scientists had indeed a' ^ 
special duly, since they had maue it pos- ^ 
siDle, to suggest ways of avoiding it; and ' 
Uiat biological and chemical warfare, J 
though monstrous, was piobably not yet as 
monstrous a possibility as nuclear war. This- ' 
pnase closed with a meeting at Kitzbuhel 
and Vienna, laiger than earlier ones, where 
a “Vienna Declaration,’’ less powerful in- ■ 
deed than the original one drafted by Rus- ■ 
sell, but still a solid document, was adopt- - 
ed, publishing these findings over a list of : 
signatures which made the Press of the 
world sit some way up. 

Second Phase 

The second phase opened with the con¬ 
vening of the sixth conference, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1960, in Moscow. When the Western 
scientists saw the list of people the Soviet 
organisers proposed to bring, they felt the 
thing was changing gear; the list included 
“everybody we’ve ever heard of.” The Ame- 
1 lean Pug-washers asked for a delay, partly ’■ 
to allow noses to be kept clean during the 
presidential elections, and partly to collect 
a team which could match the Russian one. 
When the conference met, the top brass of 
Soviet science met (luiie a .section of the 
top brass of American science, including 
one or two men who knew that they woula, 
iiold high office m Kennedy’s administra- . 
tiu'i. Tlie British Government and official, ' 
scientilic community had not yet realised 
v'liat was happening (Pugwash Papers ^nj^erC j 
stiil treated in Whitehall as part of ' the' ■ 
propaganda war) and none of the British, 
participants had an official connection. 

Piloscow Meet ^ 

Three things happened at the Moscow ", 
conference. The Russians explained the 
merits of general and complete disarma-, 
ment under explicit agreement as* opposed 
to limited measures of arms control rest¬ 
ing on tacit agreement, and the Americani 
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„ understood. The Americans proposed the 
; idea of the minimum transitional deterrent 
S' (that is, of disarming down to the point 
' where the margin of error in inspection 
: techniques might leave so high a proportion 
; of weapons undetected that a dangerous im- 
; balance could arise, and then pausing while 
the inspection is improved), and the Rus¬ 
sians understood. Thirdly, the Americans, 
Louis Sohn and David Frisch, proposed the 
; first version of the system of sampling by 
opening up the territory of a disarming 
country to inspection in a series of geogra- 
- phical areas which has since become famous 
as “Sohn Zones.” The Russians listened to 
this, but with one or two exceptions did not 

seem interested. 

The next meetings on disarmament was 
held on a miiside in Vermont nearly a year 
later, in bepiember, 19151. Breatns were 
held; tne unuerslanding had been good last 
■ time; how would tne agreement be, after 
time lor thought and consuliaiion? It was 
very good; too good lo last. The American 
accepted general and complete disarma¬ 
ment, and the voice of the “arms controller” 
was not heard in the land. The Russians 
accepted the minimum transitional deter¬ 
rent as It had been outlined m Moscow the 
year before. They even accepted, though 
in more doubtful fashion, the principle of 
sampling for inspection. British and French 
scientists in Government jobs and in con¬ 
sultative contact with Governments were at 
. that meeting; it seemed that something con¬ 
crete, imaginative, and wise might have 
been done. The Soviet Government, it is 
. true, started testing just before this meet¬ 
ing, but most of the people there under¬ 
stood that testing is part of the arms race; 
they were looking lor ways of putting an 
end to the whole arms race. 

Plans Tabled 

Between that meeting and the one held 
in Cambridge, England, at the beginning of 
September last, the Geneva negotiations 
' began. Both sides tabled their plans, and 
'■ Pugwashers watched to sec what Pugwash 
had achieved, if anything. The American 
plan contained much that conflicted with 
the understandings of the 1961 meeting, but 
r nothing that went against their general 
; grain, in particular, it included zonal sam- 
pling in inspection (in the form most fav- 
' curable to the U.S.) Though it did not spe- 
' cify a minimum transitional deterrent, it 
rather obviously did not exclude it. The 


Soviet plan, on the other hand, went cleari 
against the Pugwash grain. It did not pro¬ 
vide for any sampling, and Soviet negotia¬ 
tors have since fiercely rejected this part 
of the American plan. It proposed the abo- 
litic.n of all means of delivery of nuclear 
weapons in a short first stage, which negated 
the idea of a minimum transitional deter¬ 
rent. 

Yet it may be that the apparently 
greater impenetrability of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment machine to Pugwash understand¬ 
ings is only another eliect of its ponderous 
slowness. Two years after the first discus¬ 
sion in Pugwash of the minimum transi¬ 
tional deterrent, one year after the Soviet 
Pugwashers accepted it, six months after 
the Soviet negotiators at Geneva formally 
rejected it, and four weeks after the Soviet 
Pugwashers fell into line with the Govern¬ 
ment in rejecting it, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment accepted it. On September 21 at the 
U.N. Assembly, Mr. Gromyko retreated from 
the demand that all means of delivery of 
nuclear weapons should be eliminated in 
stage one, and proposed that an agreed 
number of I.C.B.M.’s should be left out¬ 
standing after that stage. This concession 
is profoundly hopeful for the whole pros¬ 
pect of disarmament. 

Is there a picture which would show 
what it is all about? Certainly not of the 
formal opening sessions with their “key¬ 
note” speeches, veiled but sharp complaint 
from the Americans, trenchant objection 
from the Russians, open diatribe from the 
Chinese when they are there. Nor of the 
parties when there are bursts of liking and 
respect for an honest interlocutor, whether 
ally or opponent, and everybody sings 
national songs with arms round each other’s 
shoulders. Far more from the little groups, 
working parties of the conferences, or over 
meals. But most of all perhaps, when a 
good explainer from East or West jumps up 
to the blackboard and draws a diagram, 
and you can hear the penny drop in West 
or East: so that's what they mean. 

This is what scietists are good at. They 
also have the advantage, for this purpose, of 
being the only intellectuals the subject- 
matter of whose study behaves the same on 
both sides of the iron curtain. There is no 
such thing as a Communist laser or a capi¬ 
talist neutron. 

(Condensed from Encounter) i 



Longfellow—America’s First National Poet 

BY MRS. P. N. DAS 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

—”A Psalm of Life” 


No Indian reader acquainted with 
poetry written in the EngJish language will 
fail to recognise these lines. Noble senti¬ 
ments expressed in noble verse, holding 
out an ideal to live up to—that is the contri¬ 
bution of Longfellow to American litera¬ 
ture, to world literature. 

Widely regarded as the most beloved 
American poet of his times, he continues to 
enjoy tremendous popularity. There is no 
school in the United States where his poems 
and ballads are not recited and learned by 
heart, filling the young, as one critic says, 
“with the spirit of high endeavour and 
noble thoughts”. 

His capacity to move men was extra¬ 
ordinary. When The building of the Ship 
was road to President Abraham Lincoln, he 
was so overcome with emotion that his 
“eyes filled with tears and his cheeks were 
wet”. After a few moments, he simply said: 
“It is a wonderful gift to be able to stir 
men like that.” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born 
in 1807 in Maine, the son of a successful 
lawyer and state legislator. On his mother’s 
side he was the grandson of a hero of the 
American Revolution From his mother he 
inherited a tendency to daydream, and 
from his father, a very practical nature 
and a realisation of the necessity to be “up 
and doing”. It seems poetic pursuits otter¬ 
ed a means of satisfying both without any 
obligation to act. 

But the tendency to daydream persist¬ 
ed in an antiquarian habit of mind which 
could not relish anything without giving it 
the touch of the distant and the faraway 
and colours almost all of his tales. It is 
best revealed in The 'Wreck of Hesperus, 
which describes the incident less than two 
weeks after and within fifty miles of the 
scene of occurrence. It gives the impres¬ 
sion of a popular ballad of mediaeval 
times. 

He was shoit in stature but good-look¬ 
ing and graceful, quiet and modest but 
not reticent, careful in dress, sociable and 
laughter-loving, with plenty of hmnour 


though not much of wit, and highly appre¬ 
ciative of creature comforts. 

He studied at Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wich, wheie he was a classmate of Natha¬ 
niel Hawthorne. While there, he wrote to 
hjs father that he eagerly aspired for lite¬ 
rary eminence. He was sent to Europe to 
qualify himself for holding the newly- 
established chair of modern languages. On 
his return after a tour of three and half 
years, he taught at the college for five 
years and published Outre-Mer, a volume 
of travel essays, some text books and tran¬ 
slations from several European languages. 

Then followed a second trip to Europe, 
the death of his young wife and* the change¬ 
over to Harvard. 

He was not much concerned with the 
contemporary American scene, which could 
be explained by his two European journeys. 
These journeys in the old world invested 
him with a touch of the exotic in the eyes 
of the small university town. His lectures 
on modern European literature were warm 
and appreciative but evinced general cul¬ 
ture rather than scholarship. Along with 
Holmes and Lowell, Longlellow paved the 
way for a transition from a strictly Puritan 
culture to a European culture. 

Excellent craftsmen and at ease both 
in prose and in verse, the three were scho¬ 
lars, creative writers and gentlemen and 
succeeded in making literature respectable 
in a society which cared for other things. 
They won a large audience responding to 
common thoughts and emotions and thus 
helped to shape a cultural tradition without 
which great literature cannot flourish. 

Longfellow was concerned with early 
American history. His poems populaiised 
American folk-themes, which he freely 
romanticised. He was America’s first na¬ 
tional writer in the truest sense of the 
term. He was not respected and then set 
aside, but was read and enjoyed by one 
and aU. . , * 

But he was also America’s first inter¬ 
national poet. His poems introduced Ame- 

{Continued on page 421) 



The Planet Mars 

^FN. BARABASHOV, 

Academician, Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 


The planet Mars has been the object of 
numerous and profound investigations since 
ancient times. Mars follows directly after 
the Earth in the order of distance from the 
Sun, Its average distance from the Sun is 
221) million kilometres. Because of Mars’ 
elongated orbit this distance varies from 
206.5 million to 249 million kilometres. The 
distance from the Earth varies within even 
much greater limits—from 55.5 million to 
400 million kilometres. Mars receives much 
less heat from the Sun than the Earth does. 
It is of smaller size than the Earth. Its 
diameter is 6,860 kilometres. 

Owing to the correlation of the motions 
of Earth and Mars, the latter is in opposi¬ 
tion to the Sun approximately every two 
years, and js best observed during this 
position. Every 15 to 17 years Mars is in a 
favourable opposition, that is, while in op¬ 
position it comes close to the Earth. The 
last of the favourable oppositions occurred 
in 1924, 1939 and in 1956. The next favour¬ 
able opposition will be in 1971. As distinct 
from the ordinary oppositions, the favour¬ 
able oppositions take place in August or 
September. 

The rotation period of Mars is 24 hours 
37 minutes 22.58 seconds. The seasonal 
changes of Mars are comparable with those 
on the Earth, with the exception, however, 
that the Martian year is about twice as 
long as the corresponding period on the 
Earth. 

Telescopic observations suggest that 
the planet’s surface is smooth and even, al¬ 
most completely lacking promnient fea¬ 
tures of relief. High mountains or long 
ridges have not been observed on it. It is 
near the south pole of the planet that moun¬ 
tains probably exist. The continents are 
presumably covered with dust containing 
grains, not exceeding a tenth part of a mil¬ 
limetre. 

The density in the Martian atmosphere 
has been determined to be about six to 
eight centimetres of mercury column. The 
ruddy colour of the Martian continents is 
ascribed to their being covered with fine 
reddish dust presumably containing iron 
oxides. 

Opinions on the existence of seas on 
Mars differ. Some believe that they eze 
merely more hundd areae. with vegeiatioh 


of a sort here and there. Others have ex¬ 
pressed the view that the seas are huge vol¬ 
canic sediments, the volcanoes are situated 
at the top of triangular gulfs. 

Numerous observations of the Martian 
seas, carried out by the Astronomical Ob¬ 
servatory of Kharkov University, have re¬ 
vealed that, contrary to the view held by 
some astronomers, the surface of these seas 
is not as smooth as the surface of the conti¬ 
nents but is uneven and rough. It also 
appears that the seas, generally speaking, 
are reddish in colour, but their colour 
changes with the seasons of the year in 
some areas. This may be due to the exist¬ 
ence of some kind of vegetation. 

What is the composition of the Mar¬ 
tian atmosphere? All observations made up 
to date show that the Martian atmosphere 
contains a very insignificant proportion of 
oxygen, equal to some 0.1 per cent of its 
content in the Earth’s atmosphere. The 
exact composition of the atmosphere is im- 
known but it may be represented, approxi¬ 
mately as follows: nitrogen, 98.5 per cent; 
oxygen, 0.1 per cent; agron, some 1,2 per 
cent; carbonic acid, some 0.25 per cent. 

Water vaoour in the Martian atmos¬ 
phere exists in such insignificant quantities 
that it has not yet been detected. But the 
small quantity of water vapours in the at¬ 
mosphere is not—as the Soviet astronomer 
A. L. Lebedinsky has demonstrated—^proof 
that there are no large quantities of frozen 
water on Mars, consisting of subsoil ice 
covered with a layer of dust. 

As for the temperature on Mars, it is 
known with a high degree of precision. Mea- i 
surements made at Lovell’s Observatory 
have revealed that at a point on the Mars 
equator, where the local Sun time was 7 
hours 42 minutes, the temperature was 38 
degrees C. It has also been brought out 
that the seas are between 10 degrees and 15 
degrees warmer on the average and that at 
their warmest spot the temperature rises 
to 37. degrees C. 

In 1950 Hess made a giNieral map of the 
temperature cir6ulaticai on Mars. The den¬ 
sity of the Martian atmosphere and the 
pressure there should decline in the ^ame 
way as they do on the Earth. Assuming the 
acceleration of gravity on the Mara surface 
Ip be eqml ts 0.18 gf lba$ m tbe JB^ ' 
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assuming that the Martian atmosphere con¬ 
sists, in the main, of molecular nitrogen 
with a constant temperature of about -50 
degrees C, Vocouler has calculated how the 
pressure changes with the altitude, and has 
found that the pressure decreases 10 times 
with each 40 kilometres of height. At an 
altitude of 28 kilometres the atmospheric 
pressure on the Earth and Mars is the same. 
It, therefore, follows that our propeller air¬ 
craft could make flights on Mais and rise 
higher than on the Earth. Radio obseiwa- 
tions of Mars made at a wavelength of 
three centimetres with the aid of a 15- 
metre radio telescope have shown that the 
average temperature on the planet is some¬ 
what below 0 degree. 

Near the north and south poles of Mars 
you can see the clearly marked formations 
of polar caps, which change in size accord¬ 
ing to season, reaching the maximum in 
winter, and coming to minimum in sum¬ 
mer (when they even disappear some 
times). By the end of winter a polar cap 
in a hemisphere occupies an area of up to 
10 million sq. km. As a cap decreases in 
size, it splits into separate parts, which 
gradually disappear and remain unmelted 
for a long time only near the south pole. 
Apparently, the hoar frost stays there 
^longer than in other places because it lies 
on the summits of plateaus or on the slopes 
of mountains surrounding the south pole of 
Mars. 

The cold pole on Mars, in the same way 
as on the Earth, does not coincide with its 
geographic pole, deviating from it by ap¬ 
proximately 400 km. 

Our observations show that the polar 
caps are not of bluish or gi’eenish hues, as 
was indicated by some astronomers, but 
are rather of a reddish tint. We consider 
that the substance making up the polar caps 
covers the surface of Mars not in an un¬ 
broken layer but in spots between which 
you can see reddish ground. Our colori¬ 
metric investigations show that the polar 
caps apparently consist of snow or hoar 
frost, with fog or light clouds above them. 

As to the thickness of the polar cap 
layer, it cannot be more than several centi¬ 
metres. 

During the opposition of Mars in 1877, 
Italian astronomer Schiaparelli discovered 
on it a network of narrow dark lines cross¬ 
ing in different directions the planet’s 

orsnge'and’red regions. He called these 
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lines canals, and at times they looked like?; 
two-channel canals to him. 

By now several hundred canals have 
been discovered. The canals always start 
from the seas and never on the ground ? 
areas. They connect the large dark spots 
of the seas and the smaller spots of the 
lakes and oases. You can see the small ' 
little dark spots of canal junctions in places 
where the canals converge. Some canals ■ 
have also been discovered m the seas of ‘ 
Mars. '1 

What are these canals? Some think 
that they are cracks in the planet's crust, ' 
others consider them a collection of a great ■; 
many small details which are not clearly - 
distinguishable. Still others regard them 
as the more humid places where plants 
appear in spring and summer 

And, indeed, the changes observed in 
the canals during the seasons are extremely 
interesting. Many of the canals are not al¬ 
ways discernible, and they are almost in- 
distinguishable in the hemisohere in the 
winter season. When spring begins in some 
hemisphere of Mars, you can see these' ‘ 
canals appearing first which adjoin directly 
the melting cap, then the canals situated in 
the temperate belt and, finally, the canals 
in the equatorial belt. In half a year they 
disappear, but then an incoming wave of 
daikening canals appears spreading from 
the polar cap in the other hemisphere. 

Probably, with the watering of the 
canals from the melting polar caps, the • 
development of some kind of plants starts ■ 
around them. This may be especially true 
in view of the fact that the darkening of 
the canals begins not immediately after 
the melting, but 10 or 15 days later. 

The inteiesting thing is that in winter, 
when the canals are indistinguishable the 
oases look like very small and barely 
noticeable spots, and in summer they gain 
in size substantially, especially when there , 
are several canals converging in them. The 
only way to explain these very interesting 
changes is by the appearance of plants in 
spring, J 

Does life in any form exist on Mars? 
Till now, the answer should be “yes.” First¬ 
ly, if the Martian seas were not occupied 
by vegetation, as N. Kucherov and p. Epik 
point out, the yellow dust of Martian de¬ 
serts sbopld quickly cover them and they 
(Continwef on page 424} 



How Earth’s Topngraphlcal Eealures Were Fomieii 

BY DANIEL BEHRMAN 


S'-' 

Picture a thick bowl of porridge, its 
surface rising, falling and breaking under 
Hhe impact of convection currents formed 
■ by heat trapped in its inner mass. 

Then transpose this bowl of por¬ 
ridge into a segment of the earth’s mantle. 
Here, too, rises and falls have taken place 
and, here, too, the surface—though it may 
be known as terra firma—has been on the 
move. But all of this has occured on the 
time scale of geology: for example, it has 
taken the present site of the city of Paris 
500 thousand million years to move 2,500 
miles northward on the upper crust of that 
porridge. 

This hypothesis of the formation of the 
earth’s topographical features both on land 
and on the sea floor was offered recently at 
Unesco Hcaise in Paris by Dr. Roger Revcl- 
le, scientific adviser to the United States 
Secretary of the Interior and director of the 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography at La 
Jolla, California. 

The Earth’s Origins Found at Sea 

It came as the conclusion of an Anton, 
Bruun Memorial Lecture delivered by Dr. 
Revelle during the second session of the 
Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commis¬ 
sion. Dr. Briftm, who died on December 
13, 1961, was the Commission’s first chair¬ 
man and the leader of the Danish “Gala- 
thea” expedition that was the first to find 
evidences of life at great ocean depths. 

Research into the origins of the earth 
. is much easier to carry out at sea where 
there is only a lens of water between the 
scientific observer on the surface and deep 
layers holding the answer to phenomena 
going back to the dawn of time. 

“The earth beneath the sea differs in a 
.fundamental way from the earth under the 
continents,” Dr. Revelle said. “The conti¬ 
nents consist of masses of relatively light 
rocks 35 to 60 kilometers thick that float in 
the heavier materials of the earth’s mantle 
like giant rafts of .slag gathered together 
on the surface of a huge and frozen blast 
furnace. Underneath the sea, there is only 
a thin scum of slag over the heavier rocks 
of the mantle.” 

After this explanatory note. Dr. Revel¬ 
le took a short inventory of the oceano¬ 
graphic methods that have been developed 


since World War II and some of the addi¬ 
tions they have made to man’s store of 
knowledge about his planet. 

High-precision sounders, for example, 
have enabled a start to be made on charting 
the ocean floor (a huge task, because it 
amounts to 70 per cent of the surface of the 
earth—and the other 30 per cent on acces¬ 
sible dry land has been charted only rela¬ 
tively recently). 

The “Spine” of the Ocean 

It is now known that the “middle of the 
ocean” is not its deepest and remotest part. 
Instead, the world’s •oceans are more or less 
bisected by a spine of great submarine 
ridges. The trenches, where the deepest 
gashes in the earth are to be found, actu¬ 
ally he along continental .shores; the great 
Pacific trenches, for example, foi m a rim 
around the ocean. 

This is one feature of the sea floor that 
has helped to promote the theory of con¬ 
vection as a force in the forming of our 
earth’s mantle. In an illustration of a 
laboratory model of convection shown by 
Dr. Revelle, his audience could see the 
earth’s crust being dragged downward in. 
certain places while rising in others. 

Then Dr. Revelle outlined an explana¬ 
tion for this convection. Since the heat 
conductivity of rocks in the earth’s mantle 
is low, the heat generated at great de'pths 
can escape only if it is carried away by an 
upward movement of hot rock. According 
to theory, heat flow should be highest over 
the high spots—that is, the mid-ocean 
ridges—and lowest over the deep trenches. 

To prove this theory, the Scripps Insti¬ 
tute sent out the Spencer F. Baird, a con¬ 
verted seagoing tug described by Dr. Revel¬ 
le as “one of the small, oily and uncomfort¬ 
able ships in which oceanography is done”. 
The Baird carried a winch looking some¬ 
thing like a young oil derrick on a stem, 
and used it to lower heat-flow measure¬ 
ment apparatus to a depth of 5,000 meters. 

This apparatus consisted of a long spear 
with two “thermistors” set two meters 
apart on its shaft. When the spear was 
planted in the sea bed, the instruments 
measured the difference in temperature at 
their two levels. 
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The results announced by Dr. Revelle 
of this work in the South-East Pacific show 
that heat flow was forty times higher over 
ridges than over deep trenches. 

He also reported on a completely 
different line of research that provide.s ad¬ 
ditional support for the convection theory. 
Off the shores of North America in the 
North-East Pacific, a series of great fractures 
has been discovered, jutting westward 2,000 
miles into the sea. 

Oceanographers have sailed above 
these fractures, recording variations in the 
earth’s magnetic field on each edge. The 
magnetic readings of the opposite edges do 
not match up and this indicates that plates 
of the surface of the sea floor not only broke 
apart but also slipped against each other. 

Then Dr. Revelle indulged in what 
looked like sleight-of-hand. By moving 
the.se readings hundreds of miles in oppo¬ 
site direction.s. . .they matched In other 
words, there had been a major slpi of the 
earth’s crust along the.se fractuie zones 
amounting in some cases to 700 miles. 

This, he said, “makes the problem of 
continental drift a trivial one’’, 

Adelaide’s Return Journey 

Finally, Dr. Revelle turned to the work 
of Professor P. S. M. Blackett oi London 
University to seal his argument. Profes¬ 
sor Blackett specializes in palcomagnetic 
studies—that is, in the magnetic fields of 
rocks, he can use them as compasses to 
indicate their latitude in the past. 

These studies show that during the past 
500 thousand million years, Pans has mov¬ 
ed northward 2,500 miles and Denver 1,500 
miles. Delhi, travelling much “faster’, has 
moved 2,500 miles to ihe north in 150 mil¬ 
lion years, while Adelaide, in Australia, 
moved south, but has since then returned 
to where it was 300 million years ago. 

These results also support the theory of 
convection but this is still all theory. “We 
now must take samples,” Dr. Revelje con¬ 
cluded. “At pre.sent, we are like detectives 
without a corpus delicti for we have only 
sampled the top ten meters of the earth’s 
crust. Within ten years, I hope that a dozen 
ships will be drilling several hundred 
meters down into the floor of the sea.” 
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LONGFELLOW—AMERICA’S FIRST 
NATIONAL POET 

(Continued from page 417) 

rica to the world of literature. He is the 
liist American poet to be honoured and 
widely recognised and translated in other 
languages. 

While on his way to fortune, he mar¬ 
ried his .second wife who brought the mag¬ 
nificent Ciaigie House as a wedding gift. 
This marriage is regarded critically by 
some who suspect in it an example of 
Longfellow’s “ability to advance his wordly 
fortunes while seiving the needs of the 
heart”. But his love for his wife streng¬ 
thened and deepened his personality and 
he emliaiked on a steady creative life. 

His contribution to American literature 
is not confined to new themes alone. He 
established a new lyric genre in American 
literal lire: the long narrative poem. Though 
the tir.sl long narrative poem on a native 
theme, Evangeline, was not effective be¬ 
cause ()1 the rambling hexameters, it w^as 
popular. 

But it is Hiawatha which reveals Long¬ 
fellow’s poetic power at its highest. In the 
Tales of a Wayside Inn he adopted the 
framework suggested by Chaucer’s Canter¬ 
bury Tales and Boccaccio's Decameron and 
stones from many lands were told around 
the liieside of a New Fmgland inn and no¬ 
where does he shine as in the telling of 
tales in a romantic vein. 

Longfellow is a genuine artist, cons¬ 
cious and deliberate. His language reveals 
him as a master of orthodox techniques of 
versification. His verse never fails to be 
smooth and reveals an ear for subtle ver¬ 
bal music and modulation. Though mod¬ 
ern critics firui fault with the didacticism in 
his lyrics or excessive romanticism in his 
tales, he will continue to be a poet of 
humanity, delighting with a simple tale and 
inspiring with high idealism and noble 
thoughts, young and old alike. 
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MAN OR AUTOMATON IN SPACE? 

Br K. STEINBUCH f 

An international symposium on '‘Basic Environmental Problems of Man in Space'* Was held 
at Unesco House, in Paris, from October 29 to November 2, 1962 organized jointly by the 
International Astronautical Federation and the International Academy of Astronautics, with the 
support and co-operation of Vnesco, the International Atomic Energy Agency and the World 
Health Organization. About forty eminent scientists f om various countries presented papers 
on specific aspects of three main problems : ecophysiology; psychophysiology: and data 
acquisition, analysis and control. 

In the article below, one of the participants in the symposium. Professor K. Steinbuch, 
director of the Institute for Information Processing at the Technische Hochschule in Karlsruhe, 
Germany, discusses the subject he dealt with at the meeting: “Man or Automaton in Space.''^ 


Space craft may be either manned or 
unmanned. It is difficult to decide whether 
it is more useful to send ships into space 
with or without human pilots on board. 
This decision is influenced by contradictory 
aspects which must be evaluated carefully— 
such aspects, for example, as political pre.s- 
tige, law, military considerations and, 
finally, technical and physiological possi¬ 
bilities. 

The following article is restricted to 
technical aspects, and mainly to the ques¬ 
tion: How far can the intellectual functions 
of man be realized by automata? 

It does not seem likely that the ques¬ 
tion, “Man or automaton in space?” will 
be answered definitely and finally now or 
in the near future. The correct answer 
depends on different factors, primarily on 
the state of technical development, the aim, 
purpose and duration of space flight. 
Disadvantages of the Human Constitution 

During biological evolution, the physio¬ 
logical and psychological constitution of 
man has adapted to conditions on the sur¬ 
face of the earth. Temperature, atmosphe¬ 
ric pressure, gravity, radiation, etc. on the 
surface of the earth make up the physical 
environment in which human beings nor¬ 
mally live. Travelling into space places a 
human being in quite a different environ¬ 
ment. Existence in this other milieu can 
lead to temporary or permanent damage. 

Man can bear accelerations perpendicu¬ 
lar to his longitudinal axis up to about 15 g 
(g—acceleration due to gravity) for periods 
of several minutes; in the direction of his 
longitudinal axis, however, even 5 g can 
lead to unconsciousness. On the other 
hand, electronic systems suitably designed 
can stand accelerations ranging from hun- 
di-eds to even thousands of g. 

The temperature of man's environment 
must be in the small range between about 
280 degrees K and about 310 degrees K 


(Eelvin or absolute scale: the scale of abso¬ 
lute temperature in which the zero is ap¬ 
proximately 273.1 degrees C. According to 
the Kinetic theory, this “absolute zero” 
lepresents the temperature at which all 
thermal motion ceases.)—corresponding to 
7 degrees C to 37 degrees C. The corres¬ 
ponding range of temperature for automa¬ 
tic systems depends on many parameters, 
but it is much larger than the temperature 
range man can sustain. Of course, the tem¬ 
perature ranges indicated can be extended 
by suitable protective clothing and by 
thermostats. These, however, require addi¬ 
tional technical means and increase the 
starting weight of a space craft. 

A certain inferiority of man, therefore, 
results with respect to the permissible ac¬ 
celeration and range of temperature. Man 
is also inferior with regard to permissible 
irradiation. Electronic systems can be ex¬ 
posed to amounts of irradiation which are 
by many orders of magnitude higher than 
the irradiation permissible for man. , 

These deficiencies, however, are not the 
only reasons why it is difficult to design a 
space craft for human pilots. For example, 
it may be mentioned how difficult it is to 
ensure the respiration and nutrition of man, 
to remove his excrement, to control the 
physiological consequences of weightless¬ 
ness upon his muscles and circulation and, 
finally, to ensure that he does not collapse 
psychologically in space. 

Moreover, man’s perceptive apparatus 
is less sensitive when it comes to detecting 
mechanical or electromagnetic vibrations. 
With suitable technical transducers much 
weaker signals can be detected. A com¬ 
parable sensitivity exists only in -the rela¬ 
tively small ranges of frequency perceptible 
to the human ear and eye. 

These considerations show that the 
human constitution is somewhat inadequate 
for the purpose of space flight, If nevetth*- 
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less it;4s planned to send manned crafts into 
space,’.the numerpus disadvantages of the 
humarif'constitutioh must be offset by strong 
advantages. These are what are called 
“functions of intelligence’' and must be com¬ 
pared with the corresponding functions of 
automatic systems. 

Comparison of the Systems of Man and 

Automaton 

People generally believe that the 
characteristic of “intelligence” is the mono¬ 
poly of man. This assumption, however, 
has been questioned occasionally by far¬ 
sighted scientists. 

The problem of mechanical intelligence 
became a crucial topic in the middle of our 
century with the rapid development of 
digital computers. The English mathema¬ 
tician A.M. Turing has examined this prob¬ 
lem Jihoroughly. The essential result of his 
investigations can be summed up approxi¬ 
mately as follows: every logically definable 
problem which can be solved by man can 
also be solved by an automaton. 

In other words: there does not exist 
any objectively describable function which 
man is capable of performing, but not an 
automaton. Turing’s postulate refers to 
objectively observable functions, but not to 
consciousness which is only subjectively 
observable. 

While in the human nervous system the 
same components—i.e. neurons—serve to 
perform the most widely differing tasks, 
automata in the latest state of their deve¬ 
lopment, consist of different components, 
primarily diodes, transistors, ferrite cores, 
etc. The number of neurons in the human 
nervous system is at least 100,000 times 
larger than the number of components in 
typical automatic equipment. In compar¬ 
ing the number of neurons to the number 
of components of a computer two facts are 
to be considered: A neuron achieves struc¬ 
turally much more than a typical electronic 
component, but the latter’s response time is 
at least a thousand times shorter. Cer¬ 
tainly, part of the neurons in the human 
nerve network are effectively unnecessary 
arid serve only for correcting the failures 
of other neurons. Ap eleplrenle system of 
modem design weighs many tons and is 
therefore too heavy for space craft. ' 

An essential feature of all “functior-is of 
intelligence” is the storage of information. 
In man we have to distinguish two differ- 
^ pgjnsipies g| storage: i^fort-tenn irtor> 


age—as in mental arithmetic for storing 
provisional results—and long-term storage, ' 
e.g. for learning languages, writing, or 
manual skills. The storage of information 
in the nervous system is a result of changes 
at the synapses (or neiwe junctions). On 
the other hand, the storage of information 
used in automata depends on the hysteresis 
(a lagging of magnetization behind the 
applied magnetizing force) of ferromagnetic . 
materials, e.g. of iron, nickel, etc. The 
storage capacity is measured according to 
information theory in the unit “bit” which 
corresponds to a yct/no decision. The stor¬ 
age capacity of the human iierv'ous system 
is larger than the capacity of all existing 
automata. The access lime of this human 
of information is normally shorter the ac¬ 
cess time of comparable technical storage 
devices. 

Man receives iuCormation from his en¬ 
vironment with the help of receptors. Such 
receptors exist mainly in the retina of the 
human eye (about lUO millions) and on the 
basilar membrane of the cochlea of the 
ear (some ten thousand). The whole sur¬ 
face of the human body is covered by many 
receptors for pressure, temperature, smell, 
taste, etc. 

Man communicates information to.this 
environment mainly by using his “effec¬ 
tors”, i.e. his muscles, and partly also his 
glands. Speaking, writing, movements, etc. 
are due to muscular activity. Conversely, 
presently knov.m automata receive infor¬ 
mation from the environment in a specially 
prepared w'ay, for example by teletype 
equipment, punched cards, special trans¬ 
ducers, etc. It was only a few years ago 
that an effort began to be made in earnest 
to develop machines which would be able 
to recognize written or printed characters 
or even spoken language. These investiga¬ 
tions prove how much all known technical 
circuit principles are still inferior to the 
circuit principles of the nervous system. 

There is one substantial difference bet¬ 
ween the human nervous system and auto¬ 
mata: if, due to damage or illness, one part 
of the nervous system does not function, 
correct functiojiing can be ensured mak¬ 
ing use of other parts of the nervous sys¬ 
tem. Electronic systems, in the present 
state of techniques, show malfunctioning 
even in the case of the failure of a single 
circuit element. In sophisticated syltems, 
duplication of important circuit elements 
ensures that internal lailures are a^ leapt 
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reported, sometimes even made ineffective. 
It is interesting for the techniques of space 
flight that electronic circuits have been 
developed recently which in structure al¬ 
ready achieve the principle of self-corrcc- 
tion, similar perhaps to the nervous system. 

Results of tests with punched cards 
give an indication of the degree of reliabi¬ 
lity of man and automata. They show that 
man makes about one per cent of errors on 
a long-term average (to leduce these an 
additional examination by another person 
, is provided). In automata, the late of error 
in punching cards is lower by several 
powers of ten. Apparently the human 
being’s reliability in performing simple 
manual tasks grows progressively wOrse as 
the environmental situation grows more 
exciting. 

The result of these considerations may 
be summarized as follows: for the purpose 
of space flight, technical systems (auto¬ 
mata) are superior to manned systems from 
the point of view of stability against ac¬ 
celeration, change of temperature, radia¬ 
tion, etc. Automata, generalJy speaking, are 
also more sensitive for the detection of elec¬ 
tromagnetic signals. They can be more re¬ 
liable than man and mostly they are also 
faster. The integration of technical con¬ 
trol systems into a space craft is more 
“natural” than that of a human being with 
his “untechnical" .system of communication. 

On the other hand man is essentially 
superior to presently-existing automata in 
all operations relating to the complex of 
“intelligence’’. This is basically due to the 
large number of neurons which weigh lit¬ 
tle and occupy a small space. The “pat¬ 
tern recognition’’ of the “functions of intel¬ 
ligence” will be important for the purpose 
of space flight. The development of a 
“technical percept or”, i.e. of a technical 
system having a similar capacity to that of 
the human visual system, will prove to be 
a problem of importance. 

After these considerations the question 
“Man or automaton in space?” can be 
answered as follows; at present unmanned 
space craft can only be used for tasks re¬ 
quiring an inferior “degree of intelligence”, 
e.g. for the investigation of physical para¬ 
meters such as the intensity of radiation, 
or for photographing specific regions. For 
tasks requiring a higher “degree of intel¬ 
ligence”—the assembly of a space station. 


for instance, or repairing space crafifej^auto- 
mata are not yet suitable. W 

Some decades from now it maybe pos¬ 
sible to achieve every important function 
of intelligence required in space flight by 
mechanical systems. With this aim in view 
two problems are especially ircqiortant: the 
development of a “technical perceptor” and 
of electronic systems of much smaller 
volume, lower weight and the capacity of 
self-correction. Once these problems are 
solved there will no longer be any valid 
technical argument in favour of equipping 
space craft with human pilots. 


THE PLANET MARS 
{Continued from page 419) 

would become of the same colour and 
brightness as the continents. On the other 
hand, if we assume that the dust is shaken 
off by the upper parts of plants and falls 
through them, this phenomenon will not be 
observed. N. P. Barabashov has shown that 
in spring and summer some Martian seas 
acquiie a greenish colour which turns 
brown in autumn and grey in winter. 

With the help of Mount Palomer Ob¬ 
servatory’s 20()-mch reflector telescope W. 
M. Sinton studied the intra-red part of the 
spectrum ot Mars and found absorption 
lines in the seas corresponding to organic 
molecules. It is interesting to note that in 
the same regions the author of this article 
noticed seasonal changes in colour, which ' 
turns greenish in spring and summer. All | 
this warrants the opinion that the presence i 
of organic life on Mars is already suffici¬ 
ently proved. 

What is to be done to enrich consider¬ 
ably our knowledge of Mars and, thus, help 
the future cosmonauts w'ho will fly to this 
neighbour of ours? Firstly, it is necessary 
to continue observations of Mars with the 
help of the most powerful intsruments we 
have. The observations should be conduct¬ 
ed regularly over a long period of time so 
as to follow diurnal and seasonal cha'hges 

on Mars. 

Of inestimable importance for ascer¬ 
taining all peculiarities of the surface and 
atmosphere of the planet will be automatic 
interplanetary ships sent to Mars. The 
ultimate in Martian studies will come with 
man’s landing on the planet. 



NEFA: Places And People 


tragedy that has befallen the 
peaceful countryside in NEFA and 
the splendid way m which its brave people 
have helped the defence forces to resjsi 
invasion has focussed world attention on 
this area and its inhabitants. 

With an approximate area of 31,4;hJ sq 
miles, the North East Frontier Agency, con¬ 
sists of five Divisions: Kameng, Subansiri, 
Slang, Lohit and Tirap 
Kameng 

Covered by tiopical and semi-liopical 
dense iorests tne Kameng i'rontier Division 
IS the westernmost aaminisiered area oi 
NEFA, bordering Bhutan on the west and 
Tibet on the north. The mountain langes 
here generally follow an east-west direc¬ 
tion. Bomdila, the headquarters of the Divi¬ 
sion, is situated at a height of 9,000 ft above 
seti-lcvel and is one of the highest adminis¬ 
trative centres in the country. Rich with 
evergreen deciduous forests, the Division is 
noted for its varied flora a vl fauna. Up to 
a heignl of 4,000 ft the climate i:-; humid; it 
is temperate up to 7,000 ft. and cold with 
heavy falls of snow in winier, beyond that 
The approximate area of the Division is 
5,000 sq. miles. 

Situated on a plateau at 10,000 ft. and 
surrounded by high mountains, i.s the fam¬ 
ous monastery of Tawang, some 300 years 
old, which IS the nerve-centre for the peo¬ 
ple of the area who are devout Buddhists 
Tawang is the homeland of the Monpas; a 
gentle, friendly and industrious people 
They are artistic, peace-loving and are fond 
of music and the theatre,. 

To the south of Kameng live the Shei- 
dukpens, a small tribe which has had cons¬ 
tant trade contacts with the plains of Dai- 
rang, the Akas who are also well acquaint¬ 
ed w'ith theii Assamese neighbours. They 
have almost similar customs and dress, and 
cultivate the hill-slopes in traditional man¬ 
ner of slash and bum. 

The Bangis inhabit a wide tract of difli- 
cult country in eastern Kameng They are 
the most populous tribe in the Division, 
Sturdily built, strong and independent. The 
men wear their hair long and tie it in a 
knot above the forehead. The women are 
lond of multicoloured beads. They arc 
noted for their free and demociatic way of 
life, and arc adept in cane-w’ork of every 
kind. 

Each village in the Division has a vil¬ 


lage council responsible for its internal adr,| 
ministration. 

bubansiri i 

ihe Subansiri Frontier Division covers 
ail area ol approximately 5,000 square miles. ' 
i; consists Oi dense forest-covered hills and ; 
valleys extending in an endless panorama 
up to the Tibetan border from the plains 
oi Assam. This vast area of territory with 
lofty hills rising to 20,000 feet, which re- 
ma.ii snow-covered all the year round, is 
dell by turbulent rivers wnose emerald 
green waters teem with fish, with martyr 
beaaliiul waterfalls The Division is nam¬ 
ed after the rivei Subansiri, which means 
‘l iver of gold', a reference to gold particles 
which have been found in its sandy depo¬ 
sits. 

Till' ois'iingmshing feature of this Divi- 
.sJi.-n, wnicn maxes it unique in the whole of 
NEF’A, is the remarkable level valley en-* 
compdssed oy hills all round, where Ziro, 
heauqudi ters ol tne Division, is situated. It 
IS the home guard every square loot of 
land Tnese people are industrious and 
every man, woman and child is a born agri- 
cultunsl. They loil from sunrise to sunset 
111 then- tenaced fields, which stretch all 
lound as far as the eye can see. 

The Apatanis have their own rich cul¬ 
tural heiiiage; the women have black 
wooden nose plugs, their hair piled high 
on their heads, masses of bead necklaces 
lound their necks and wear prettty and ex¬ 
tremely durable hand-woven skirts, blouses 
and shawls of their own traditional pat¬ 
tern; the men look like bronzed athletes, 
their hair neatly plaited and twisted into 
a knot on their heads with a bronze pin 
through it. and tattoo marks on their chins. 

Outside the Apatani plateau and cover¬ 
ing the rest of the Division aie the Dafla.s, 
and the Hill Mins to whom they appear to 
be related. The Dafla villages are to be 
found perched on the tops or the slopes of 
the tow'enng hills throughout the Division. 
They have always eked out then existence 
by jhuming on the slopes of the hills, by 
hunting and fishing. 

In the northein part of the Division 
v'e have a ^J'oup of people known as Bang- 
lus living in the iippei Khru valley, and 
)n the same area, living in isolated houses 
or hamlets concentrated in maocessible 
areas, are th'’ Suluiigs w'ho have their own 
dialect and arc good workers in bronze and 
other alloys, making ornaments and bren^e 
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girdles fur the women. They are hunters, 
both men and w'omen. In the south of the 
Division live the Mikiis, a people who also 
have a very rich cultural heritage. They 
have had long contact.with the plains. 

Siang 

With an area of approximately 8,196 
square miles the Siang Frontier Division is 
one of the most fascinating and exciting 
parts of NEFA. It is a country of song and 
dance, of hard eager work, of fine spinning 
and weaving 

The altitude of the Division varies from 
place to place Naturally, therefore, there 
are great variations of topographic and cli¬ 
matic conditions. The areas lying betw'een 
the Slang and Dibang rivers have lofty 
hills rising to lU.OOO ft. or even 15,000 ft 
The northern part is full of high mountains 
-and wild valleys with difficult communica¬ 
tions. The mountains in the south running 
north-east to south-w’est stand as a solid 
w’all shutting out the Brahmaputra valley 
in the plains of Assam Irom one’s view. The 
southcin part is coinpaiatively flat. But 
steep inaccessible mountains predominate 
m the north. The northern boundary of 
the Division inns along the Indo-Tibetan 
boider-line. 

Almost the entire Division is euveied 
by dense forests. In the lower region the 
tempera tin c is high, but it falls as one 
moves noilhward. Between October and 
January there oecui stiong gorge winds. 

'I'he Slang Frontier Division is the 
hoineland of the Abors oi Adis. The word 
Adi covers a large number of tribal 
groups united by a similar cultuie and tem- 
pevainenl among which w'e may name the 
iVIinynngb, radanis. Boris, Ashing.,, Tangams 
and Galioiigs 

Th(' Adi.s aic stiongly democratic and 
have a iiinquc sense of history. They have 
a village institution called Kebang which 
1 unctions as the tribal council. They love 
dancing Tlie !’<ninng, thcii tiaditional 
dance, is tainouN, In the «icas bordering 
Tibet live a lew Mambas and Khambas 
aie Buddhist and icseiiiblc the tubes 
inliabitnig the Tawung aica. 

The Diviso’iial lieadquai leis is .it 
•Mung,. a small lapidly growing township 
For adminisl I at i\'e roiivenience, liowevei, 
ilw Pasjghat sub-division has been put 
■Jiidet r) sepal ate Political Oflvwi 


Lohit 

The Lohit Frontier bivision, covering 
an area of little over 9,058 sq. miles, is the 
largest Division of NEFA. It is bounded in 
the north by Tibet along the McMahon 
Line, in the east by Burma, in the west by 
the Sesseri river and in the south by the 
Lakhimpur District of Assam and the Tirap 
Frontier Division. The area consists of 
continuous chains of hills which, in the 
higher regions of the northern boundary, 
are perpetually covered with snow. The 
plains areas in the foothills region are in¬ 
tersected by innumerable ravines and 
w'atcr courses and covered by dense tropi¬ 
cal jungle. 

The Lohit, winch is the principal river 
and after which the Division has been 
named, rises in Eastern Tibet and enters 
the plains at Parasuram Khud, a famous 
place of pilgrimage for the Hindus. As 
one goes along the porter track in the Lohit 
and Dibang valleys, one encounters very 
nai'i’ow gorges wnth precipitous and un¬ 
stable hills all round. The great earth¬ 
quake of 1950 badly affected the whole of 
Lohit and at places the landslides com¬ 
pletely obliterated most of the old peaks. 
Big landslides occurred and the scars left 
behind are still visible. For administrative 
convenience the Division has been divided 
into two broad units—the Lohit Valley and 
the Dibang Valley. 

The altitude of the hills of the Lohit 
Valley sub-division ranges from 2,000 to 
17,000 feet above sea level and as a result 
is extremely cold and large tracts are snow¬ 
bound through most ol the year. The 
^^■li^ggy kills and blue green vales arc very 
iianow and steep, though at rare places the 
luxuriant valleys open out. 

Tlie Dibang Valley has perhaps one of 
the most diflicult terrains in NEFA. The 
lulls arc generally more pointed and the 
hill slopes are steep and precipitous. ']^e 
wor.sl part of the valley is the area between 
Kronli and the foothill of Roing which was 
very badly affected by the 19.50 earthquake 
and landslides still occur. 

'J'hc luothill areas aic waim during the 
summer. The hills have a moderate cli- 
iiiale Ihioughout the year. The lempera- 
tuie naturally varies with the altitude and 
111 the uppei valleys seldom rises above T. i 
degrees even in summer. Apart from the 
high»i hills, which remain snowbound all 
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the yiai rour.a. snow falls fiom Moveinbfi 
tu March ovei lanircH ( f a-' low an altitiino 

• I,-; leol. 

'I'herc* IS lain t.liniisl l!iiouj^liiiiit -nin- 
rncr and fiequontiy in winlm IVlid-Apul in 
mid-July are the wettest months. Waioiig 
has the most salubrious climate m the 
Lohit Valley. Small showers oi rain aie 
experienced even in winter in the border 
aieas ol the DiVjang Valley. 

The climatic conditions have blessed 
the Division with an enviable treasure ol 
floia. Innumerable varieties of trees are 
(ound here and some of them make very 
good timber. Forest-clad mountains and 
lavines with many streams and springs pio- 
vide congenial surioundings foi wild ani¬ 
mals to thrive. 

0 

These hills form the home of a num¬ 
ber of tribes such as the Idus (Chulikalu 
Mishmis) the Taraons (.Digaru Mishmis), 
Kamangs (Miju Mishmis), the Jakhrungs, 
the Padams, the Khamptis and the Sing- 
phos, all of whom have preserved theii 
peculiar characteristics, an inborn simpli¬ 
city and a sense of beauty. The Indus live 
in the Dibang Valley, the Kamangs in the 
Kamlang Dav and Lohit Valleys Between 
Walong and Kibithoo live the Jakhrungs 
who, due to their constant contact with the 
Kamangs and the Taraons, have adopted 
some of their customs. The Delai Valley 
and the land between Ilayuliang and 
Bodaru in the Lohit Valley and the villages 
in the neighbouihood of Tezu are the home¬ 
land of the Taraons. The D.'irnbuk area in 
the Dibang Valley is inhabited by the Pad- 
ma.s who are allied to the Adis of Eastern 
Siang. In the lowlands near the plains live 
the Khamptis and Singhphos. Some plains- 
Miris also live near Namsai in the Dirak 
area, which is contiguous to the Assam 
plains. The Khamptis are Buddhist tribes 
who immigrated from Burma towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. The Jakh¬ 
rungs in the Walong area are also a Bud¬ 
dhist tribe. 

• 

The dress of the Taraons and Kamangs 
is colourful. They make most of it them¬ 
selves, partly from wool, partly from cot¬ 
ton and also of nettle-fibre, cotton and 
human hair, which is strong enough to turn 
an arrow. Taraon and Kamang women 
have long black skirts, sometimes decorated 
With coloured stiipes, and a shawl. Thin 
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silvfi' foiehead plaits and laige eai-plugs 
aie charactPiistic and rich girls often wear 
iiiinif'i’ous .ih'i r hoops aiiniiid the neck. 
I'ii.'ip 

This I)i\ i;aoii, with its ht adipiai lers at 
K/iorisa, dtiivt.s iis name lioiii the river 
‘ Tiiap" which IS the most important river 
flowing through it. 

Tirap has an area of 2,729 square miles 
and is bordered by Lakhimpur district, the 
Lohii F'roritier Division, Tuensang district 
and Burma, from which it is separated by 
ihe t'oniiidablo Paikai range. 

it has a plains area in its foothills and 
a hill area ranging gradually up to the Pat- 
kaibum The altitude vanes from about 500 
li. in the plains to about 15,020 ft. in 
Daphabum. It is rich with sub-tropical 
evergreen foiosts, and varieties of fauna. 

The (‘lunate of the plains region and 
the loo. hills is hoi and humid, but that of 
the hill area is moderate and pleasant. The 
average annual rainfall ranges from a mini- 
riiuiii ol lOT inches to a maximum of 149 
inches. 

The whole population of Tirap can be 
divided into four mam tribes- -the Tangsas, 
Singphos Nodes and Wanehos. 

There are many Tangsa sub-tribes such 
as me Lunchangs, the Voglis. the Mosangs, 
the Moklums and the Tikhaks, who are 
physically ol medium statute with well- 
built bodies and a fair complexion. 

The Singphos live in 19 villages. They 
make then own diess which consists of a 
lungi woven m choquer, a jacket and a tur¬ 
ban The women dress in a skirt with 
designs on the lower bordei. a black jacket, 
a scarf, a waist band and a white tuiban. 

There aie 63 villages of Nodes. They 
are physically well-built and of medium 
staturo. The men shave the head round the 
cio.\n, keeping a small portion at the top, 
and the women grow their hair long. 
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EDUCATION : THE ROAD TO EQUALITY 

BY GEORGES FRADIER 


On ;ill the articles of the Universal 
Declaial.on of Human Rights, the piocla- 
' mation of the right to education is the mos, 
recent and, m certain respects, one of tht 
most revolutionary. Not so long ago, edu¬ 
cation was everywhere regarded as,a privi- 
. lege conferred by birth and fortune, or as 
a reward for the exceptional student. 
Even to-day teachers sometimes have to 
remind their pupils how lucky they are to 
be getting an education—a consideration 
iihat a schoolboy does not always fully ap¬ 
preciate. Compulsory elementary educa¬ 
tion was unknown only a century ago, yet 
to-day’s children already look upon it as an 
obligation rather than a privilege. Later, 
they come to view their educational suc¬ 
cesses as personal triumphs, for at every 
step they have to pass highly competitive 
examinations whose results may influence 
their whole lives. 

Such is, generally speaking, the situa¬ 
tion in the ‘developed’ countries, where 
education at all levels has come to be taken 
for granted; where learning history and 
mathematics is considered by most chil¬ 
dren as an obligation, like brushing one's 
teeth every morning, and w'^here school is 
as familiar a background as homo 

Yet if these schoolboys and girls learn¬ 
ed about the brutal facts of life in certain 
other parts of the world they would realize 
how fortunate they are Millions of their 
contemporaries in ihe ‘developing’ countries 
are still denied this right to education 
which is so essential in the modern world 
In Asia, in Africa, in South America, there 
are to-day more than 100 million young 
people, from 7 to 15 years old, who are 
growing up without'any schooling what¬ 
ever. And to these millions must be added 
the countless children in the same areas 
who have to make do with a few skimped 
years of schooling in classes bursting at the 
seams, inadequately taught by ill-qualified 
teachers. 

So, in the .second half of the twentieth 
century, “the right to education’’ is for some 
of the world's children a tiresome reality, 
and for others an unattainable vision. The 
unlucky ones, it must be added, are not all 
in the finderdeveloped areas of the world 
To a lesser extent, inequality of oppiortun- 
ity also exists in the most prosperous coun¬ 
tries, for not all the children of the develop¬ 


ed nations have equal advantages, what- 
evei the .social status of their parents. Now¬ 
adays, ol couise, schools and universities 
are open alike to the children of farm- 
labourers and industrial workers, of civil 
.servants and company directors. Equality 
exists—in theory. But in practice, the 
proportion of working-class children receiv¬ 
ing a higher education is far smaller than it 
should be 

In other words, it is becoming increas¬ 
ingly rare for a child to be deliberately 
denied the right to education on political, 
racial or religious grounds. Sins of com¬ 
mission—of those societies which out of 
sheer prejudice close their schools to Jews, 
Negroes, ‘ the Opposition”, or even women— 
these are l)eing left behind. But sins of 
omission- injustice allowed through lazi¬ 
ness. or weakness—these are still with us. 

That IS why the Convention Against 
Discriininiition in Education, adopted two 
years ago by Unesco, and ratified so far by 
ten Slates, does not limit itself to condemn¬ 
ing wilfu! injustice. “The term ‘discrimi¬ 
nation’,” t'le Convention states, “includes 
any disti-o Aion, exclusion, limitation or 
preference,' which, being based on race, 
colour, sc\'. condition or birth, has the pur¬ 
pose Ol effect of nullifying or impairing 
equality of treatment in education.” Not 
only must States undertake to eradicate 
and prevent discrimination of all kinds, 
they must also “formulate, develop and 
apply a national policy which. . .will tend 
to promote equality of opportunity and of 
treatment m the matter of education.” 

The meaning of these provisions is 
clear and they call for positive action. 'We 
may believe that no responsible authority 
to-day would encourage, or even tolerate, 
injustice ri the field of education; but it is 
as difficuU as it is urgent to piut a stop to 
the tacitly accepted inequalities which 
stem from economic conditions, chance or, 
simply, apathy. Unesco’s international Con¬ 
vention. therefore, can make an important' 
contribution to the victory of tolerance. 
But the “right to learn” will not become a 
reality until, the wqrld over, there are 
enough schools and enough teachers for all 
children, everywhere, to have as their 
birthright truly equal opportunities in 
education. 




Q. According to Gandhiji, the State 
established by the non-violent revolution 
will be what has been called "a spiritualiz¬ 
ed democracy”. Discuss. 

Ans. The non-violent democracy, 
cording to Gandhiji, is the highest lorm ol 
State that man has yet been able to envi¬ 
sage. No doubt such a Stale will make 
great demands on the individual, lor it 
presumes man not as he lives but as he 
should, not for the pleasures of the senses 
but for the service of society. The non¬ 
violent State can subsist only on the basis 
of a'Strong sense of unity of ideals But 
non-violent direct action that will usher in 
the non-violent State will also create that 
moral atmosphere in which alone this Slate 
can flourish. 

In such a democracy the method of tak¬ 
ing decision by majority opinion will be 
ordinarily, though not always, applicable 
In matters concerning a particular religious 
or cultural group within the State the deci¬ 
sion will rest with the group itself In 
vital questions the dis.sent of the minority 
will get the fullest consideration and wili 
not be disregarded by the majority. Says 
Gandhiji, “In matters of conscience the law 
<)f majority has no place.” The rule of 
majority has a narrow application, i.e., oik* 
■should yield to the majority in matters of 
detail. But it is slavery to be amenable to 
the majority no matter what its decision.-, 
are. Democracy is not a state in which 
people act like sheep. Under democracy, 
liberty of opinion and action is jealou.sly 
guarded. I, therefore, believe that the 
minority has perfect right to act differently 
from the majority.” . . .no school of thought 
can claim a monopoly of right judgment 
We are all liable to err and are often olilig- 
ed to revise our judgment. . .And the least, 
therefore, that we owe to ourselves as to 
others is to try to understand the oppor ent’s 
view-point and. if we cannot accept, re;- 
pect it as fully as we expect him to res¬ 
pect ours. It is one of the indispensable 
tests of a health’' public life” Again “Th'' 
I'ule of majority does not mean it should 
suppress the opinion of even an individual 
d it is sound. An individual's opinion 
-itoiild have greater weight than U e opunon 


of many, il that opinion is sound That is 
my MOW of leal democracy." 

Subjection ol the dissentient minority 
to the will of the majority in questions in¬ 
volving important principle.s is not only 
the negation of non-violence but will also 
be ivsisied by the satyagrahi minority. In 
sudi cas'-s the only way for the majority as 
well as tlio minority will be to try to 
cove-'t tile other through persuasion or self- 
suffermg 

Thus in the non-violent democracy there 
woLiil bo no place for the tyranny of the 
maj(.ritv The meticulous regard that 
Gcr'.-'hii advocates for the minority is not 
tyre: nv of the minority but “the magnani- 
mUj oi the majority.” On the other hand, 
1 ! is I in. duly of the minority to yield to the 
inajorit' decision except when the decision 
ofTe'i 1.-, :heir moral sense; for otherwise 
thei'' ca i be no social life and no corporate 
.'•If-aovrrniTient 

The non-vioient Slate wl! be a .secular 
Stati G.indJnji did not b-'liovo m State 
lelig.oii even though llie whole community 
iiad on* leligion Everyone living in the 
Slat*' w Lild be enlitled to prole,ss his reli¬ 
gion w hout let or hindiance, so long as 
tiie (Ml on beyond the connnon law of the 
land ' If 1 were a dictator,” he said in 
ISj-lC, 'll 'igion and Slate would b.' separate." 
1 sv. oai by my leligion I v.ill die lor it. 
But it inv personal alTau The State has 
nothing to do with it, . That is everybody’s 
nerson-d concein.” According to him, the 
State cannot concern itself oi cope with 
icligiou- education. Religious education 
•nust be the- sole concoin of religious asso¬ 
ciations lie was also oppo.sed to Slate aid 
to rc.ijgious bodies "An institution or 
group, which did not manage for finance its 
own religious teaching, was a stranger to 
true religion " In Ihi.-, context by religion 
he means denominalionalism and not fun¬ 
damental ethics common ’o all religion.s. 
“Teaching of fundamental ethies is a fune- 
t'on of the State" 

Thus, foi Gandhiji, Slate is a«mere 
nifuiis and not an end The ultimate end 
Ol pill pose (it (he non-violeut Stale will be 
(Cit/Ulnurd on lui'jr 434) 









(These wordpaiis, thougffsomewhat similar"in^sound, are all dijjereiil in meaning. Tick the 
word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key word. Answ'ers are given heloM'.) 


1. diverse —A: differing essential. B; con- 
fu.sed. C: entertaining. D: irritable. 

2. perverse —A: distraught. B; persi.s1- 
ent. C; unreasonable. D: unfortunate. 

3. edifice —A: pride. B: imposing build¬ 
ing. C: strength. D: beauty. 

4. orifice —A: religious ceremony. B- sac¬ 
rifice. C: mouth-like opening. D: holy office. 

5. invest —A; to bless. B: profit C: .sec¬ 
rete. D; endow 

6. divest— A: to scatter. R .strip or dep¬ 
rive. C: delay. D: balk. 

■J. extrinsic —A: severe. B; inborn C- 
coming from without. D- free from en¬ 
tanglement. 

8. intrin.sic---A: essential B- metallic 
C: shallow. D: incidental 

9. paediatrics —Branch of medicine con¬ 
cerned with A: diseases of the bones. B- 
women’s diseases. C: ailments of the feci 
D: children’s diseases. 

10. geriatrics —Branch of medicine that 
deals with A; old age. B: heart disease 
C: ailments of the liver. D- diseases of the 
blood. 

11. collusion —A: violent contact. B- 
con.spiracy. C: decision. D; obstruction. 

12. illusion —A: daze B: indirect refer¬ 
ence. C; false impre.ssion D- temptation, 

13. proponent —A: advocate B: objector 
C: competitor. D: one who explains. 

14. component —A: as.sistant. B; adi'er- 
sary. C: companion. D; necessary part 

15. avail—A; to grow weak. B; as.sist. 
C: grow strong. D: defeat 

16. countervail —A; to affect B; argue 
C: offset. D; revoke. 

17. Impiety—A; reverence. B; wasteful¬ 
ness. C: impudence. D: wickedness 

18. propriety —A- proper behaviour B- 
dignity. C: wisdom D; o>VTiership 

19. arrogate— A: to brag. B-. question. 
C; take or claim presumptuously. D-. insult. 

20. derogate —A; to cross-examine. B- 
detiac/ C- argue with. D: deny 

ANSWERS 

1. diverse—.^• Differing e.ssenlially iin 
iiw,-. '1. iltvi^rse nationalities 


2. perverse—C: Unreasonable; wrong, 
erring or obstinate: as_. a perverse child 

3. edifice—B: An imposing building; as, 
an edifice of outstanding architectural 
grace. 

4. orifice—C; A mouth-like opening; 
aperture; as the end of a pipe or tube. 

5. invest—D; to endow; clothe; as, to 
invest an official with power. 

6. divest—B: To strip or deprive; as, to 
diiect one of all authority. 

7. extrinsic—C: Coming from without: ex¬ 
ternal; not inherent; as, extrinsic influences. 

8. intiinsic—A: Essential; belonging to 
the nature or es.sence of a thing; real; true; 
as, the intrinsic value of gold. 

9. paediatrics—D: The branch of medi¬ 
cine concerned with children’s diseases. 

10. geriatrics—A: The branch pf medi¬ 
cine dealing with old age and its diseases. 

11. collusion—B: Conspiracy; secret 
agreement for a deceitful purpose; as, to be 
in collusion with smugglers. 

12. illusion—C; False impression; mis¬ 
leading appearance; as, an illusion of spaci¬ 
ousness 

13. proponent—A: Advocate; propo.ser 
of a plan; as, the proponent of a new hous¬ 
ing scheme. 

14. component—D: A necessary, inte¬ 
gral or constituent part; as, “Sensitivity is 
a component of genius” 

15. avail—B; To assist or aid, as in ac¬ 
complishing a purpose; as, “Eloquence will 
avail you little.” 

16. countervail —C; To offset; counter¬ 
act; to thwart with equal power; as, “One 
force countervails another.” 

17. Impiety—D: Wickedness; ungodli¬ 
ness; irreverence towards sacred things. 

18. pripriety —A: Proper and conven¬ 
tional behaviour; as. a model of propriety. 

19. arrogate—C: To take or claim pre¬ 
sumptuously; as, to arrogate dictatorial 
power. 

20. derogate—B; To detract, as from 
reputation; as. “The charge cannot derogote 
from his honour.” 












(In these columns we answer the queries from our reiulers. It may not be possible to 
answer each and every question. But a considered reply is given to the selected 
questions. Personal queries should not be asked. Letters Jrom our readers are 
welcome. These should be addressed to the Editor Question Box.) 


Q. Please let me know which great 
men have won the follow'ing popular titles: 

Iron Chancellor; Bard of Avon; Half- 
naked Faqir; Wizard of the Willow; Maid 
of Orleans; Prince of Essayists; Prince of 
Peace; Grand Old Man of India; Prince oi 
Cricket; W^izard of the stick; Saint on 
Mwch: Loin of Judha; Sage of Sevagram; 
Cncle Sam; Light of Asia; Little Corporal; 
Ambassador of the East to the West. 

(Balkrishnan Bajaj, Dharmabad) 
Ans. Bismaik, Shakespcaic, Gandhi 
Dui! Bradman; Jeanne de Ait. Edi.:Joii; Bei- 
m'dotle; D. K Karve, Ranji, Dhyanchand, 
\'inoba Bhave. Haile Selassie, Gandln, 
Govei nniem or typical ciU/en ol U.S , 
Gautama Buddha. Napoleon. Swaiit 
Vivekananda 

Q. Please explain the meaning ol 
‘Industrial Finance Corporation of India" 
and its objects. 

(Satish (ihandra Pathak, Mathura) 
Ans. For the rapid mduiitnai develop- 
nient ol the eountty, the Government ol 
India decided to set up special linancial 
ui.^^titutionb lor the piovision ol mediuiri 
and king-term ciedit to industrial entei- 

p 11 SOS 

J’he Industrial Finance Coipoialion of 
India was stalled in July, 1958, foi giving 
assistance in the form of advances and 
longterm loans to industrial concerns, if 
•ome guarantees are given by the Central 
Government or a State Government a sche¬ 
dule bank or a State Co-operative Bank. It.s 
authorised .share-capital is Rs. 10 crore 

• Q. W'hat is a bourgeois? A rent.'erV 

(M. S. Nathan, Bhuvneshwar) 
Ans. A bouigeois was oiigina.lIy a 
ivveller in a boarg or borough in medieval 
f'lancc The word came to mean the 
'uiddle-class in betw’een the work-people 
'*nd the nobility, and nowadays it often 
■l^ds for the nianufacturing and trading 
•Tf'iddle-class of a country ft is specially 


u>cd b\' Socialists in opposition to the pro- 
Icianat without any property of their own. 
li IS al.sd the name oi a certain size of type. 
A ici.tiei IS a person living upon the income 
1 1 'I'll his investments. 

t). What do you understand by the 
term ' i’hases of moon?” Why do we see 
only one side ol the moon? 

(C. Dimri, N. Delhi) 

Alls. PLo.v',-. of the Moon are the 
, i)Mg''s r.i the appearance of the moon’s 
;! o l. to tne vsir.iUons in the area of the 
:.iuiii.ucit'. i pouion seen from the earth. 

Tiui.^ at one time it is quite invisible. 
1; . th'.'n called the new Moon. Next, in 
tik tiisi qiiailci, the right hand crescent 
IS visiid'.' and this goes on increasing and 
tho del 1- mvi.sible poriiuii goes on decreas- 
ji g ; .It lid I moon, the whole is visible. 

Since the moon i evolves on its axes in 
dll' same lime as that w'hich it takes to re- 
\o|\f loimd tlie earth, it always presents 
;'k .uine face to us Hctice w'e never see 
Its otnci side on this point 

(). AVh.at is the difference between a 
h.:rri;':uie and a typhoon? 

(S. P. Kothiyal, New Delhi) 

.Alls. 1 hesc two names ate applied to 
gieat liopiCMi storms that range in the 
ocean > neai Ihe Eiiuatoi i c., in all the 
oceans e'.tep't South Atlantic In West 
In lit., thc> aie called hurricanes, in the 
Ciiina Sea and West Indies, they are called 
1 ; phoons in the Indian Ocean, Cyclones. 

(), What is the importance of the 
‘.Viiillama' and the ‘Trent’ in history? 

(Kanta, Somali) 

Ans. Both of thei^e ships might have 
nan the cause ol wai between Britain and 
tile United States in the 1860’s. The Ala- 
Iiama was i southern commerce-raider built 
in Laiid.s dock-yai'.l a I Birkenhead^ and 
pei mittcd in 1882 by the British authorities 
t' leach the high seas and do considerable 
inii.igf- to northern shipping Not until 
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1871 was the example set ul reXerrinj; the 
matter- to an international court, which 
finally decided that Britain was to blame— 
as indeed was finally admitted by all the 
statesmen concerned—and must pay £3j 
million pounds in coiripensation. The Trent 
was a British mail-boat which was stopped 
by a Northern man-of-wai- which took off 
two Southern reppresentatives bound for 
Europe. Much resentment was aroused in 
Britain at this violation of the rights of 
neutrals: but in the end the men were sur¬ 
rendered by the North, and the dispute 
blew over. 

Q, What countries were contained in 
Hitler’s Empire when it was at its biggest? 

(B. S. Soman, Allahabad) 

Ans, In the late summer- of 1942 Hit¬ 
ler controlled Germany, Austria, and 
Czecho-Slovakia: he had conquered Den- 
ijfiark, Norway, Holland. Belgium, France, 
'‘Yugo-Slavra, Greece, the Channel Islands, 
Poland, and the w^est of the U.S.S.R., inclu¬ 
ding Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania; ho had 
as his satellite-allies Finland, Hungary 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Italy with her 
“Empire” oi Albania, Libya, and the con¬ 
quered westoi-n part of Egypt. French 
Noi’th Africa was largely his, and it is 
hardly going too far- to add Spain to the 
list. 

Q. Explain the grand jury system. 

(P. K. Ray, Calcutta) 

Ans. When a person is charged with 
*a penal offence the accused is produced 
beiore a grand jury, a public body of that 
judicial district to which the accused 
bejongs and it consists normally from 12 
to 23 membeis. The grand jury is named 
thus, because it consists of more members 
than that of a trial jury. If the grand jury- 
finds the accused guilty of an offence, then 
he is placed before the trial jury for- final 
disposal On the contrarj% if the grand 
jury finds the accu.sed innocent he is imme¬ 
diately set free. 

Q. Who wrote the following poems? 

The Rape of the Lock, Lycidas, 
Venus and Adonis, Elegy written In a 
Country Churchyard, Comus, The Deserted 
Village, the Shepherd’s Calendar, the Task, 
London. 

(Deshpal Ghai, Bombay) 

Ans. Pope ‘The Rape of the Lock'; 
Milton ‘Lycidas’; Shakespeare ‘Venus and 
Ad'.ms'; Gray ‘The Elegy'’? Milton ‘Comus’, 


Goldsmith ‘The Deserted Village’; Spenaer 
‘The Shepherd’s Calendar’;- Cowper ‘The 
Task'; and Johnson ‘London’. 

Q. What is the Baconian theory? 

(Jagmohan Negi, Bishikesh) 

Ans. The Baconian theory is that 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626), the essayist 
scientist and statesman, wrote the play.s 
which are commonly regarded as Shakes¬ 
peare's. It is argued that a man of Shakes¬ 
peare's antecedents and life could not have 
written them; and that they contain cryp¬ 
tograms to the effect that Bacon is the 
author. The theory remains a theory only 

Q. Where are the following and what 
famous they are for? 

(Shamoil Ahmad Khan, Bhagalpur) 

(a) Westminister Abbey 

(b) Fleet Street 

(c) Louvre 

(d) The Vatican 

(e) Wimbledon. 

Ans. (a) In London—The coronation 
church of the sovereigns of England, v is 
also distinguished as the burial place ol 
numoi'ou.s English kings. 

(b) In London—Where most of th( 
newspaper offices are located. 

(c) In Paris—The famous picture 
gal ary. 

(d) In Rome—The residence of Pope 

(e) In London—famous for Lawn- 
Tennis. 

Q. What is Gold^ Standard? Kindi) 
explain it. (Md. Hussein, Jhattsi) 

Ans. Gold Standard is a monetary 
system in which the unit of value is fixed 
at a specific weight of gold. Historically, 
Gold Standard follows silver and bimetal¬ 
lism as a monetary system; it was first 
adopted by England (1821). In the 1870’s, 
Germany, France, U.S. followed suit, and 
an international Gold Standard was adopted 
(1893) when India joined the nations of the 
West. Suspended during World War I. the 
Gold again was effective—1920-9 world eco¬ 
nomic crisis of the 1930’s drove many coun¬ 
try's, including the U.S. (1933) off Gold 
Standard. 

Q. Where is the employment ex¬ 
change for the disabled? Wlio can obtain 
its services and jobs does it offer? 

Ans, The address is Mercantile Cham¬ 
bers. Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bon' 

(Continued on page 434) 




(Bcow are given some questions to test the quickness of your mind and intelligence 
and stimulate creative thinking. It does not matter that you attempt all 
the questions. What matters is the time taken. Try now and find out) 


1. It is the custom among the inhabit¬ 
ants ot a certain village in Pi’ovence to make 
an annual excursion to the sea. Last sum¬ 
mer, when they wore barely half-way, ten 
of the wagons broke down. The occupants 
of the ten v/agons had to be redistributed 
among the remaining wagdhs, one to each. 
After an agreeable day, they started back. 
When they were half-way home, fifteen 
more wagons broke down and the journey 
had ,to be comji’etcd with the remaining 
wagons each carrying thiee more passen¬ 
gers than‘they had started out with that 
morning. How many poLSoiis were there 
aitogelhoi vn the excursion? 

“How old are you, Robinson? ' arsked 
Colonel Crackhani one morning. “Well, I 
forget exactly,’’ w’as the reply; “but my 
brother is two years older than I. my sister 
IS four years older than he, my mother was 
twenty when 1 was born, and I was told 
yesterday that the average age of the four 
of us is thirty-nine years.” 

What was Robinson’s age? 

3. The month of February in 1928 con¬ 
tained five Wednesdays. There is, ol 
course, nothing remarkable m this fact, but 
t will be found iiiieresting to discover 
vilien was the last year and when will be 
tlie next year that had, and that will have, 
live Wednesdays in February. 

4. “Go six yards forwards, five yards 
back, nine yards to the right, four yards 
iorwards, three yards to the left, three 
>ards forwards, six yards to the left, and 
eight yards backwards, and you end up 
ivhere you started. Is this correct? If not, 
where do^ you finish? 

5. If you s.ay “It is not raining,’’ you 
cio )-c .tly saying it i.s ran ing, for twe ‘nots^ 
cancel each other. Of course a Ihiro not 

1 ' Would make it negative again. Rewrite the 
following reducing it to ordinary speech; 

It is not true that every thing not 
not sweet is not not poisonous, though some 


things that are not sweet are not not poiso¬ 
nous. There are many not not sweet things 
that are not poisonous though there are 
some not not sweet things that are not not 
poisonous. The above is not not not false 
but not not true. 

6. Round the trunk of an ancient oak 
tiee on the village green is a circular seat 
upon which the village eiders forgather 
upon a summer eveiimg 

There is seating accummodat’on for 
nine of these worthies. 

Upon how many cvening.s may the 
same nine people assemble and seat them- 
.selves so that each one had diflerent nefgh- 
bouis besides him? 

7. Two candles, one of which is 11 in. 
tall, the other 1(1 in., aie lighted at the 
same time. The diametei oi the shorter, 
which IS a rather fat candle, is li in., of 
the tallei 3/4 in. 

Assuming that then late of burning is 
inversely pioportional to the area of then 
bases, what will their height be when each 
IS the same height? ^ 

8. A man is marooned in tlie middle of 
a frozen pond whcie the ice is perfectly 
smooth so that his boots and any'part of 
him which he may place on the surlace slip 
without lesistance. IIow can he get oil un¬ 
aided? 

9. If mice are smaller than rats wide 
the word “Domine" unless lals are vermin, 
in which case, cross out the first word of 
the nuestion; but if the first wmid is lepeat- 
ed later on in the cpiestion, wide Hypo¬ 
thesis.” 

10. If d is right to s'.erl aivl wtor.g to 
obey youp parents, write "ycis . d one of 
thpsc two is concct and the otru i u*. orit'Cl, 
wrde “No”; if both are incorrect, write,the 
ward “incorrect." unless “riglu and 
“wrong” can be changed round in j,he;^tate-, 
nient to make d quite true. In this case, 
\yrite “Correct.” 
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ANSWERS 

1 . 900 

100 wagons carrying 9 persons each; 

90 wagons then carried 10 persons 
each; 

75 wagons earned 12 persons each 
(each wagon carrying 3 more than it start' 
ed with in the morning). 

2. Robinson’s age must have been 32, 
his brothel’s 34, his sister’s 38 and his 
mother’s 52. 

3 . Since the new style was adopted in 
England in 1752, the first year with five 
Wednesdays m f'ebruary was 1764. Then 
1792 and 1804. By adding 28, we then get 
1832, 1860, 1888. Then we make the jump 
to 1928, 1956, 1984, and 2012. The answer is, 
therefore, 1888 and 1956. Normally it oc¬ 
curs every twenty-eighth year, except that 
1800 and 1900 (which were not leap years) 
come in betv,'i-en. when the rule breaks 
down. As 2000 will be a leap year twenty- 
eight years from 1984 is correctly 2012. 

4 . You will end up where started. 

5. It IS not true that everything sweet 
is poisonous, though .some things that are 
not sweet are poisonous. There are many 
sweet things that arc not poisonous though 
there are some .sweet things that are poison¬ 
ous. ^ The above statement is not false, but 
true. 

6. 4. 

A B C D E F G II I 
• CEGIBDFHA 
BHCFIDGAE 
EICGBFADH 

One solution is as shown. The seating 
arrangements can be varied, but on only 
four occasions can each of the nine people 
have ditleient neighbours. 

7 . 6-2/3 in. tall bums 4 times as fast as 

short. For every inch tall burns, the short 
burns 1/4 in. and reduces the difi'ercnce by 
3/4 in riic difTercnee of 2^ in. is therefore 
made up, while tall burns 2^ in. 

1(1 -.'J —tifiii. 

8. He should take off his boots and 
throw them hard m the opposite direction 
to that m which he wishes to move. The 
reQoil will send him moving with uniform 
speed over the ice. 

Vf. Hypothesis.. 

10 , Cortect. 


TEACHINGS OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

(Continued from page 429) 

to advance “the greatest good of all”. To 
that end it will give to the individual 
maximum opportunity for growth. But the 
State is rooted in violence, exploits the poor 
and by enforcing action restricts the scope 
for self-rule on the part of the individual. 
So in a predominantly non-violent society 
the State will govern the least and use the 
least amount of force. Consistently with 
the moral level of the people it will aim at 
reducing its functions so as to efface itself 
ultimately and thus lead to the self-regu¬ 
lated, tordcred anarchy. 


QUESTION BOX 

(Continued from page 432) 

bay-1. A person should have substantial 
medical disability. He should be blind, 
deaf, dumb or orthopaedically handicapped. 
He has to be a matriculate, or have had 
some experience professionally or should 
bo sponsored by a Government institution 
for the physically handicapped. The ex¬ 
change handles the medical examinations 
etc. T.B. and cancer patients are not eli¬ 
gible, nor are rheumatic puatients. Jobs are 
offeipd according to the capabilities of the 
pei son. Experienced people get priority. 
They are offered jobs as packers, music 
teachers, typists, weavers, carpenters, em¬ 
broiderers, potterers etc. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TEST 

{Continuedfrom page 438) 

U.S. blocs. Mr. Kennedy, the U.S. Presi¬ 
dent shouted at the top of his voice that, 
come what might, his Government would 
never tolerate Communist impact on the 
Cuban People. When the attack “to para¬ 
lyse the Castro Administration and pervert 
if’ was m full swing, there was every pos¬ 
sibility of the break-out of a war between 
the two Blocs; but the idea did not mature 
into actuality. 

10 . (a) (i) Cricket, (ii) Hockey, (in) 
Chess, (iv) Golf, (v) Cricket. 

(b) (i) Kalidas, (ii) William Shakes¬ 
peare, (iii) Kautilya, (iv) John Steinbeck,] 
(v) Ban Bhatt, 




Test your knowledge. Answer the following questions without any extraneous 
\elp. When finished, look up for the answers and compare.) 


1. Answer the following questions:— 

(a) How is the President of India 
elected? 

(b) How is a judge of the Supreme 
Court appointed? 

(c) What are the functions of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General 
of India? 

(d) What are the powers of the Rajya 
Sabha in regard to Money Bills? 

(e) Name the Union Territories. 

2. (a) Enumerate the five principal 
aims of the Third Five-Year Plan. 

(b) What are the activities included in 
the Community Development Programme? 

(c) Indicate the priorities in the dis¬ 
tribution of outlay in the First-Five-Year 
Plan. 

3. State clearly what the following are 
famous for? 

(a) Asoka, (b) Plato, (c) Shivaji, 

(d) Marie Curie, (e) Yuri Gagarin. 

4. (a) Who are the permanent members 
of the U.N. Security Council? 

(b) Write the full names of any five 
of the followin:— 

INTUC, UNESCO, WHO, ECAFE, 
FICCI, FAO, AIR, UNICEF, LIC, UGC. 

5. (a) What industry or manufacture if 
connected with the following? 

(i) Sindri, (ii) Pimpri, (iii) Bhilai, 
(iv) Lunej, (v) Perambur. 

(b) Where and what are the followng? 

(i) National Academy of Adminis¬ 
tration. 

(ii) Hindustan Shipyard. 

(iii) National Defence Academy. 

(iv) National Archives. 

(v) Nagarjunasagar Project. 

6. Answer the following questions:— 

(a) What is Panchayati Raj? 

(b) What are the functions of the 
Vice-President of India? 

(c) What is the importance of small 
savings in our Five-Year Plans? 

(d) What is the Sahitya Academy? 

(e) What is a play-back singer? 


7. (a) State the scientific principle 
underlying the working of the following:-^ 

(i) Refrigerator, (ii) Vacuum dea- 
ner (iii) dynamo, (iv) thermos fladc, 
(v) loudspeaker. 

(b) With those names are the fol¬ 
lowing associated? 

(i) The electric filament bulb, (ii) 
the satellites of Jupiter, (ni) the law ‘ 
of floating Bodies, (iv) the law of ’Gra¬ 
vitations, (v) the theory of Relativity. 

8. (a) Name four countries in the Carib¬ 
bean region. 

(b) Name four principal agricultural 
products grown in the Mediterranean cli-- 
matic region. 

(c) Name four important airports 
outside India on the route of Air-India bet¬ 
ween London and Tokyo. 

(d) Name four important ports on 
the West Coast of India. 

(e) Name four major rivers • in the 
Indian peninsula. 

9. What is the problem associated with 
the following? 

(a) Desegregation, (b) nuclear wea¬ 
pons, (c) Berlin, (d) McMahon Line, 

(e) Cuba. 

10. (a) With what games or sports are 
the following connected? 

(i) L.B.W., (ii) sticks, (iii) check, 
(iv) hole, (v) rubber. 

(b) Name the authors of tiie follow¬ 
ing;— 

(i) Meghdoot, (ii) Hamlet, (iii) 
Arthasastra, (iv) Of Mice and Men, (v) 
Kadambari. 

ANSWERS 

1. (a) The President of India is elected 
indirectly by an electoral college composed 
of the elected members of both Houses of 
the Parliament and the Legislative Assem¬ 
blies of the States. The election is held by 
.secret ballot in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciple of proportional representatien by 
means of single trafisferable vqte. 

(b) The judge cf the Supreme Court is 
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appointed by the President after consxilta- 
tion with such judges of Supreme Court as 
the President thinks necessary. It is fur¬ 
ther provided that in case of appointment 
of a Judge the Chief Justice of India must 
be consulted. 

(c) His main duty is to keep a vigilant 
watch on the finances of the Unjon and the 
States, to submit reports to the President 
aind the Governor and to ensure that the 
moneys voted by the legislature are spent 
ynder appropriate heads, and they are not 
^ceeded or varied. 

',(d) A .special procedure has been laid 
down foi' Money Bills. A Money Bill can¬ 
not be introduced in the Council of States. 
Atter a Money Bill has been passed by the 
House of the People, it shall be transmitted 
to the Council of States for its recommen¬ 
dations. The Council of States must, there¬ 
fore return the Bill with its recommenda¬ 
tions within fourteen days from the date 
of its receipt. If it does not return the Bill 
within this period, the Bill shall be deemed 
to have been passed by both Houses in the 
form in which it was passed by the Lower 
Houi?®, If the Upper House, however, re¬ 
turns the Bill to the Lower House within 
this period with these recommendations, the 
Lower House shall have authority either to 
accept or reject any of these recommenda¬ 
tions 

(e) There are eight Union territories, 
namely: (1) Delhi, (2) Himachal Pradesh, 
(.■}) Mc.nipur, (4) Tripura, (.'5) The Anda¬ 
man and Nicobar Lslands, (fi) the Lacca¬ 
dive. Mmicoy and Amindivi Islands, (7) 
Pondit'heiTy, (1!) Goa, Daman Diu. 

2. (a) Five principal aims of the Third 
Fivc'-V('ar Plan are: 

(i) to .secure an increase in national in¬ 
come of ovei 5 per cent per annum, and at 
tlie .same time ensure pattern of investment 
.so as to sirslain this lale of growth during 
sulise(|uont Plan periods; (li) to achieve 
selr sui'iciencY m foodgrains and increase 
agi'.'^-u'.lural production to meet the require¬ 
ments of industrv and ereports: (iii) to ex¬ 
pand ti isic mdu.' ti ies like steel, chemicals, 
fuel and pewi-r. and establish machine- 
build ine capacitv, so that the requirements 
of fur'.lier indust rial i.sation can be met 
within a pn-iod of ten years or so mainly 
from the country's own resources; (iv) to 
iililise to, i€ie dullest possible extent the 
man ponder resources of the country and to 
en.sure n .suh.stantial expansion in employ- 
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ment opportunities; (v) to establish pro¬ 
gressively greater equality of op^rtunity 
and to bring about reduction in disparities 
in income and wealth and a more even dis¬ 
tribution of economic power. 

(b) It is a programme of aided self-help 
to be planned and implemented by the vil¬ 
lagers themselves, the Government offering 
only technical guidance and financial assist¬ 
ance. Its objectives are to develop self- 
reliance in the individual and initiative in 
the village community. Community think¬ 
ing and collective action are encouraged 
through people’s institutions like the pan- 
chayats, co-operative societies, vikas man- 
dais, etc. Agriculture receives the highest 
priority in the programme, it being the 
mainstay of about seventy per cent of the 
rural population. Among other activities 
included are provi.sion of.better communi¬ 
cations, improvement in health and sanita¬ 
tion, better housing, wider education, mea¬ 
sures for women’s and children’s welfare, 
development of cottage and small-scale in¬ 
dustries etc. 

(c) The Firsi Five Year Plan (1951-52 
to 1955-50), through its emphasis on agri- 
cultufe, irrigation, power and transport, 
aimed at creating the base for more rapid 
economic and industrial advance in the 
future. It also initiated some of the basic 
policies by way of social change and insti¬ 
tutional reforms. 

3. (a) Ashoka: He* was the ruler of 
India in the Jrd century B.C. He fought 
the Battle of Kalinga whicli caiused great 
bloodshed; he renounced v'ar and became 
a Buddhist, he was the first king to propa¬ 
gate Buddhism beyond the shores of India. 

(b) Plato (427-347 B.C:). One of the 
greatest Greek philosophers; di.sciplc of 
Socrates; wrote several works; the most 
impoitant of his works .••le The Republic 
and Dialogues of Socrates. 

(c) Shivaji (1627-1680): He was the son 
of Shahji Bhonsla. a Maraiha chieftain in 
the service of the Ahmadnagar State. He 
was a born leader of men, a great general, 
an able administrator; created a Hindu 
State in defiance of the Mughal Power, 
and unified the Maratha nation. 


(d) Marie Curie: Discovered Radium; 
shared the Nobel Prize for Physics, in 1903. 

(e) Yuri Gagarin: The 27-year-old 

Russian cosmonaut was the first man ijp go 
into the space. ” 
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4. (a) U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Britam, France, 
and China (Nationalist). 

(b) Indian National Trade Union Con¬ 
gress, 

United Nations Educational, Scien- 
lific and Cultural Organization. 

World Health Organization. 

Economic Commission for Asia and 
Far East. 

Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion (U.N. Agency). 

All India Radio. 

United Nations International Chil¬ 
dren’s Emergency Fund, 

Life Insurance Corporation. 

University Grants Commission. 

5. (a) (i) Sindri—Fertilizers Factory in 
Bihar. 

(ii) Pimpri—Hindustan Anti-biotic 

Factory—in Poona (Maharashtra). 

(iii) Bhilai—Steel Plant in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

(iv) Lunej—Oil wells found in Cam- 
bay basin near Baroda (Gujarat). 

(v) Perambur—Integral Coach Fac¬ 
tory in Madras. 

(b) (i) Training Institution for I.A.S. 
Candidates in Mussoorie. 

(ii) The Shipyard owned and operat¬ 
ed by the Government of India, Visakha- 
patnam (Andhra). 

(iii) A Military Training School for 
Officer Cadets in Khadagvasla, Poona. 

(iv) The only archival repository of 
the Government of India in New Delhi in 
which are housed all important records for 
the early days of the East India Company. 

(v) The scheme of the Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, comprising the construction of a 
masonry dam near Nandikonda village 
(Nalgonda district of Andhra Pradesh) 
across the river Krishna and two canals, 
each on either side, to irrigate vast and ex¬ 
tensive lands lying in the proverbially 
famine-stricken zones. 

6. (a) A three-tier system which aims 

that the responsibility, power and resour¬ 
ces for planning and execution of develop¬ 
ment programme should be delegated to the 
people’s institutions. * 

(b) He is the ex-officio Chairman of the 
Rajya Sabha. He acts in place of the 
President when the latter is ill or his office 
falls vacant for any other reason, till a 
nwly elected President assumes office. 

(c) As is well known, governments or 
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governmental companies raise loans for fin- , 
ancing their works. These loans come from 
the public or from banks and other institu- 
tions. There is a Small Savings Scheme i 
which is for generation of the income of the 
nation evidently to give incentive to the 
country’s Plan projects. In the Third Five 
Year Plan the target of Rs. 600 crores in 5 
years through small savings has been s^t. 

(d) A national organisation to workiac- 

tively for the development of Indian let¬ 
ters and to set high literary standards, to 
foster and co-ordinate literary activities 
in all the Indian languages and to promote 
through them all the cultural unity of 
country. Though set up by the Govern- , 
ment, the Akademi functions as an autoiK^- = 
mous organisation. ^ 

(e) A person whose voice is recorded 

for the song while some other person giyes 
lip movements on the screen. « 

7. (a) (i) Refrigerator—Refrigerator is 
a machine for producing temperatures down 
between 40 degrees F. because at this tem¬ 
perature bacteria and moulds do not grow; 
milk, butter and foodstuffs can be «|^t 
fresh in this machine. In the mos|.jino<i^m 
refrigerator freeon gas is liquified under 
high pressure at the bottom. 

(ii) Vacuum cleaner—Removing dirt 
and dust from floor surfaces, carpets etc. 
by an apparatus is called the vacuum clea¬ 
ner. In vacuum cleaning a rotating brush 
is brought to bear on the surface of the 
carpet, agitating its pile and causing the 
dust to rise. This action takes place 
through a covered chamber through which 
a continuous current of air is drawn. The 
rising current is removed by suction into 
a vacuum and carried into a bag of closely 
woven fabric. Here the dust is retained 
while the spent air is allowed to escape 
through the fine meshes of the fabric. 

(iii) Dynamo: It is a machine for pro¬ 
ducing electric energy at the expense of 
mechanical energy. If a closed coil of wire 
is made to rotate in a magnetic field so as 
to change the number of magnetic lines of 
force passing through it, an induced elepteo- 
motive force is generated in the coil. * 

(iv) Thermos-flask: It is made on the 
principle that the worst conductor he*t 
is a vacuum. A thermos-flask is a . double- 
walled vessel with a vacuum betw^n the 
walls. The side of the inper wall is also 
silver coated. When a hot liquid is poured 
into the thermos-flask there is little chance 
for the heat to escape, except th^t a little 
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Is conducted through the neck and the cork. 
The vacuum does not allow conduction of 
heat, while the silver in the thermos-flask 
reflects most of the heat rays back into the 
liquid and emits very few of them. Ck)nse- 
quently the liquid in the thermosflask cools 
extremely slowly and keeps hot for a consi¬ 
derable time. 

(v) Loudspeaker: It is the device for 
converting sound-waves into electrical 
energy which may then be reconverted into 
sound after transmission by wire or radio. 
One common type consists of a diaphragm 
in contact with, or close to, loosely packed 
carbon granules. The vibration of the dia¬ 
phragm which is set up by soimd disturbs 
the packing of the carbon granules and 
altera the electrical resistance of the car¬ 
bon will vary in a manner which depends 
upon the frequency and intensity of the 
vibrations produc'ed by the sound on the 
diaphragm. 

ih) (i) Alva Edison (1840-1931). 

(li) Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis 
de (1749-1827>. 

(ill) Archimedes (287-212 B.C.). 

(iv) Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727). 

(v) Albert Einstein (1879-1955). 

8. (a) Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, and Baha¬ 
mas. 

(b) Vine, Wheat, Barley and Cotton. 

(c) Paris, Geneva, Cairo, and Bombay. 

(d) Bombay, Kandla, Cochin, and Goa, 

(e) Krishna, Kaven, Tapti and Nar¬ 
bada. 

9. (a) Desegregation: The Negro citi¬ 
zens of tlie United States are being depriv¬ 
ed of their rights to vote or are being sub¬ 
jected to unwarranted economic pressures 
by reason of then colour, race, religion or 
national origin. And this problem as such, 
in tlie Uiiitecl States has given rise to many 
a riot in the cuunti y. There were several 
riots in some ot the Slates during the last 
9 years. Jn leinoving this great evil the 
United States' Goveriunent had to encoun¬ 
ter many dillicullie.s. However, the prob¬ 
lem .still persists, which is quite evident by 
the recent noting in I he Mississippi State 
for admitting a Negro student to that Uni¬ 
versity. The Supiemc Court's decision of 
May 17, 1954 ruling that the segregation of 
Negro children in the schools wnis unconsti¬ 
tutional, IS certainly to prohibit the segre¬ 
gation policy from being enforced in other 
parts of the country. 

(b) Nuclear weapons: The evolution of 


nuclear weapons of all kinds after the 
second world war has put mankind in the 
midst of danger for all time to come. It 
must frankly be recognized that there is at 
present no adequate protection for the peo¬ 
ple of the world against the consequences 
of an attack with nuclear weapons for the 
simple reason that these weapons (which 
every advanced nation considers as the 
valuable treasure), if let loose, would create 
a veritable orgy of mass destruction. A 
race in increasing the stockpile of these 
destructive weapons is nothing but a step 
towards scrapping the human species from 
the earth itself. 

(c) Berlin: After the occupation of Ber¬ 
lin in 1945, the city was divided into four 
zones, out of which three belong to the 
western allies (England, France and Ame¬ 
rica) and one to Russia. Berlin is located 
within the territory of East Germany. The 
food supplies for the population in the 
western sector of the city pass through the 
territory of Eastern Germany. According 
to an international agreement, Russia con¬ 
ceded this right. Some time ago wrhen this 
passage through the territory was denied, 
the allies air-lifted supplies and this prov¬ 
ed terribly costly. After negotiations a 
status quo was restored. Since the failure 
of the summit conference in May, 1960 
Khrushchev is harping on the point that he 
wmuld conclude a separate peace treaty with 
East Germany. 

(d) McMahon Line: Under the presi¬ 
dentship of Henry MacMahon (the Secre¬ 
tary of the Foreign Political department of 
India during the British regime), a confer¬ 
ence was convened between the British, 
Chinese and Tibetan governments at Simla 
in 1914. The boundary that w'a.s agreed to, 
could not be completely deinaicated be¬ 
cause of the untimely death of MacMahon. 
At the moment, the line is 700 miles long 
and it runs through NEFA and goes upto 
the cast of Bhutan. The Chinese accept 
the same MacMahon line relating to Burma 
but not that relating to India. The Chinese 
want a total revision of the line whereas 
India is prepared only for minor adjust¬ 
ments. 

(e) Cuba: From Laos the wave of cold 
w'ar spread over Cuba, the nearest Latin 
American neighbour of the U.S.A. Here 
too the skirmish was purely a contest of 
pow'er-inflLienee betw^een Soviet and the 
(Continued on back page 4M) 



YOUTH AND RECREATION 

There is leisure—and there is idleness. 
Every now and Iheji the clever word-spui- 
ners lecoihincnd “being constructively 
idle” and produce panegyrics about the 
restorative citect of lying on one's back in 
sizzling sunshine wilh a full stcrriacii and 
empty nnnd. Being idle, constiuctively or 
not, IS one v\ay of using leisure. For a 
man leisure (a woman never has anj-) i.s 
that pari of his lime whicli he can spend 
exactly as he choose i, wniioul thought of 
the boss or of the p.iy-i..acket or even of 
professional oLligation. 

In this sei.se there ns nune leisuie in 
Britain than tiieie has ev(‘r been. “Week¬ 
end 10,0. the ja'actiee of tailing an uiiiipti r- 
rupfea noiio.c\ i.om F;o!ay alierno .11 until 
Monday iru.i.m.g. us-J lo be 'igaided a. 
the pr-.-lcgo . , ihoie “fop i'eojjlc’ who 
had to hunt ilv mx on >'-''atu!'day.',, iiuwever 
urgent might be the claims of busmess, 
politics, banking or international diplo¬ 
macy. But in this lespect we are all "Tup 
People" ncov; a..d what used to be the 
privilege of week-ending has now, disguis¬ 
ed as “the hve-chiy week", become a uni¬ 
versal righi 'I'iien? is moie time, inside a 
day, a week, a month, a year, when a man 
can do as he l;ke.s. 

This IS Splendid, if the economy can 
stand iL and il tlie icscdt is that lives aie 
fuller, I'lCher. creative latliei than emptier, 
poorer and aimless. 1 believe that they 
are, in at least three w’ays. 

First, there is the whole realm of physi¬ 
cal exercise and loci cation. Every week¬ 
end hund.reds ot thousands of people, espe¬ 
cially young peoiile, get fresh air and exer¬ 
cise, in familiar or novel ways. The statis¬ 
ticians tell us that the most popular out¬ 
door occupation of the Englishman is still 
gardening; and vi.sitors to Britain continue 
to marvel at the detorininalion with which 
the ordinary man stubbj'-nly insists that 
something shall grow iiuund his house, 
however discouraging the soil, the weather 
or the environment. 

But this represents the habit of mind 
o| the established householder. The youn¬ 


ger generation is far more enterprising 
than its parents were. Monntain-climbmg, 
canoeing, sailing, hur.se-ridmg, have all 
come withm the langc* of the teenage wage- 
earner, to be added to the more traditional 
team garco-s; and such mccntives as the 
Du!:-' of I'.dmb'. 11 gh s Awaid Scheme have 
add'd to tne ijiLil-ty as well as the quanti¬ 
ty ot these activities 

it IS clten said that we are becoming 
a pojKilaiion of vvatchem instead of play- 
eus. Facts and hguie:: pjuve the contrary. 
At j'lescnt tnuie a:c niuie people, especi¬ 
ally young ptopic, engaging in healthy 
l>b.y.s:cal excic.;.'; ‘ban theie ever have 
been, while aticnuaiK-. s ,.t football matches 
and einem..'' ai'e uoLoiiously diminishing. 
Ali o\e:- Bniam tin- u.ceased leisure of 
;hc pieient-day 1- ben;e ic.-ed to good effect 
m li io-.st huridhy ])h-;s:eal excrcj.se, from 
bowls te< bailmmtoii anj !tnni ga’’dening to 
golf. 

But, secondly, this mcieased leisure is 
not used lor phyrac..! exeicise only. Dui- 
mg the past LIO yea s there has been a re- 
niaikable giowlh tliicughout the popula¬ 
tion in what can bn.a'ily be called cultural 
aclivilies. Diama groups in youth clubs, 
youtii on'ht'.slias. fuirnal or odormal dis- 
cus:,ion.s and debates, tahe up a sui'prising 
amount of the time and energies of the 
11101 c active, as a supplement oi' an alter¬ 
native to the “Tvvi.st'’ 01 the “Madison”. It 
was at one time feared Uiat radio, and later 
television, wculd kill eoricert-gomg; but 
here again the pessimists have been con¬ 
founded. 

The most sinking fealiire of this range 
('1 iiiteiests IS that it is taken for granted. 
Just a.-: horsp-riding or ski-mg use'J to be 
regarded as an “upper-class” pastime but is 
now v.'idely enjoyed by any 17 -year-old 
wage-came:' who chooses to inculge in it, 
so playing a violin in an orchestra or join¬ 
ing a youth club party for a concert is 
something wL’ich anybody who feels like it 
does without cmbairassment or priggish¬ 
ness. . , 

The appetite of the young for whatever 
comes along is as voracious as ever; more 
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things come along, high-brow, all mixed up 
together, and they are all consumed with¬ 
out self-consciousness—and often without 
discrimination. 

Some of their elders may have develop¬ 
ed the television habit, determined to miss 
nothing from the moment of coming in from 
work to going up to bed. (The young often 
complain that they cannot get near the 
television set when they want to, because 
their parents are glued to it.) But how¬ 
ever passive and unenterprising this may 
seem, however righteous the indignation 
of those who deplore the inertia of the 
television-captive, it yet remains true that, 
at the least, the viewer’s range of experi¬ 
ence, interest and information is widened 
every evening. 

A more striking development than this 
is the range of opportunities provided by 
the new leisure for the more active-minded. 
There is in Britain a splendid tradition of 
voluntary social service. Many people ex¬ 
pected that the aiming of the Welfare 
State would end this tradition and that in 
future all the burdens in this field would 
be willingly deposited on the broad shoul¬ 
ders of the State. This has in fact not hap¬ 
pened. 

It may be that some of the more obvi¬ 
ous lieneticiaries of this national provision 
loan back happily on the feather-bed pro¬ 
vided. But the interesting fact which has 
emerged during the past 15 years is that 
more, not fewer, people are taking some 
part in voluntary social service. Either in 
youth work or in work with the aged, the 
handicapped or the insecure, more people 
than over are finding a useful and produc¬ 
tive way of using their increased leisure. 

Further, it is clear that the fact of in¬ 
creased leisure is relevant, for a great 
many of these voluntary workers are wage- 
earners, who in days gone by would have 
had neither the time nor the opportunity 
for such activities. 

Let it not be thought that everybody 
in Bnlain is using the new leisure with 
maginficonl altruism or dedicated vigour. 
Theie are some lazy people. But, to end 
where we began, being idle is one way of 
using leisure. (By Sir John V/olfenden) 
* ■* * 
EXAMINATION NERVES 

You have worked hard in your studies 
and feel that you know your subject moder- 
Utely Hell. Yet, as the day of the examina¬ 


tion draws near, you are suddenly assailed 
by nervous fears of failure. 

In such circumstances, however, it is 
essential that you retain a firm hold on 
your confidence by conscious thinking along 
the right lines. 

In the first place you must retain your 
sense of proportion and keep steadily before 
you the fact that your exam, is far from 
being a matter of life and death. 

You must tell yourself as calmly as 
possible that you are merely being asked 
to answer a number of questions on a sub¬ 
ject about which you fortunately know a 
fair amount. If it were a quiz game at a 
party you would enjoy it immensely and 
whilst you must avoid flippancy at all costs 
there is no earthly reason why you should 
not enjoy the exam, which is, after all, 
only a quiz game on a bigger and more 
difficult scale. 

It is also as well to remember that 
what bothers most examination entrants is 
not so much the thought of failing the 
exam, itself but of what others will think 
of such failure. On this score, however, 
you can be fairly certain that even if you 
did not get through, even close relatives 
and friends would have forgotten your 
failure in a matter of days, being far too 
engrossed in their own affairs to spare you 
too much of their time. 

It follows from this, therefore, that 
since you are the only person really inter¬ 
ested in how you fare there is simply no 
point in worrying. This fact alone should 
suffice to help you banish the unnecessary 
fear that will be of no help to you at this 
stage. 

You can also give yourself a pat on the 
back by remembering that in entering for 
the exam, at all you are displaying a fair 
amount of moral courage. The biggest 
failure of all m the last analysis is the man 
who runs away from attempting what he 
knows he ought to accept, merely because 
of fear of failure. 

To fail with honour is much more com¬ 
mendable than to fail from want of trying . 
As Georges Clemencheau the French states¬ 
man pointed out: when a man has failed, 
his life is interesting for the very reason 
that he has tried to surpass himself. 

However, you are here concerned with 
success and with the banishing of those , 
profitless fears that prove a hindrance to j 
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its attainment. It is as well to icineinber 
tiiat anothei- famous man, Thomas Edison, 
gave it as his opinion that 75 per cent ol 
the failures of this world would never have 
failed if they had only peisisted m what 
they were trying to do. He said: "Our 
greatest weakness lies in giving up. The 
most certain way to succeed is always to 
try just one more time." 

Eo with your approaching examination 
then. Having happily adjusted yourself to 
the fact that the fate ol the eiiiue vvorld 
does not depend upon the result you attain, 
you will have acnieved that calmness ol 
mind that will enable to take your place 
on the appointed day with as reasonable a 
chance of success as you may hope to have. 

(By Eric Craven in ‘•Bsyeiiology ) 

A K 

INDIAN WORDS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATLltE 

The English men of letters have not 
been reluctant to use Indian words. Some 
ol the works in which these words liequent- 
ly occui are well known in English liteia- 
ture. 

Some of these words percoiat<-d into 
English even eailier than tlie establishment 
of the East India Company. Of obscure 
etymology, these words entered the portals 
ol English through Gieek, Latin and Eieiich, 
and were frequently used with new slants 
and shades by such stalwarts as Chaucer, 
Marlowe and Shakespeare. Examples are 
camphor, pepper, sandal, hard, musk, gin¬ 
ger, panther, etc. 

One of the most frequently used Indian 
words IS India, Indies or Ind. Through 
Latin, Greek and Persian the word is trace¬ 
able to the Sanskrit ‘Sindhu'. Old English 
preferred Indea while Middle English used 
Vnde, Indc and Ind. Chaucer uses Ynde oi 
hide 15 times but India not even once, 
Maidowe and Shakespeare apjjear to have 
re-adopted India from French and use it 
more often. In Shakespeaie India awakens 
to life as a land of great wealth and ex¬ 
panse. 

Travellers like William Hawkins, Sn 
• Thomas Roe, Dr. John Fryer and Captam 
Alexander Hamilton have also contributed 
much to the absorption of Indian woios 
nito English. These tiavellers have refer- 
‘’«^d iq the gorgeousness of the great Mughals 
and enriched their languages by the use of 
woixls such as Hindu, Maharaja, Mahratfi, 
ttaik. Parsee, peshwa, pir, pucca, pundit, 
fajwhip, ranee, sambur and Telinga. 
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There is close similarity between Mil¬ 
ton’s Satan and Roe’s picture of the Great 
Mughal, “Pligh in gallery, with a canopy 
over him and a carpet before him sat in 
great and barbarous state the Great Mogul.” 
It is pleasantly surprising to come across 
Milton using Indian placenames like Ben- 
gala, Decan, Malabar, Agra, Labor, Ganges 
and Indus. Of the common nouns he uses 
only older and well-established forms— 
Hard, opal, sugar, turban (older form tur- 
bant) and divan. He scrupulously shuns 
comparatively recent pourings into English. 
He had to write an epic and it demanded 
the u.se of Dante’s “sieve for noble words.” 
It is interesting to recount how he care¬ 
fully shuns the use of the word ‘banian’ 
for the well-known Indian tree of that name 
and instead illustrates it by an analogy to 
the lig-tree. 

‘ The lig tree, not that kind for fruit re- 
nown’d 

But such as at this day, to Indians 
known, 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms 

Branching so broad and long that in 
the ground 

The bended twigs take tool and daugh¬ 
ters grow.” 

He refers to elephants iLh howdahs 
as “elephants endorsed with towers.” Dry- 
ven uses an equally expre ave phrase 
“castled elephants.” Driven was deeply in¬ 
terested in matters Indian but makes no 
lavrsh use of Indian words In his “Aurang- 
zebe”, he carefully avoids the use of the 
word ‘suttee”; 

“A funeral vow 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow 

When fatally their virtue they approve 

Cheerful in flames and Marlyis of their 
love.” 

Robert Orme, a noted historian, was 
lamiliar v/ith the social and religious life 
of India and uses a substantial number of 
Indian words like Indostan, sepoy, jemma- 
dars, Lascars, Naires. Soubah, Brahmins, 
“joguees”, “facquires”, bang (bhang), cadi, 
choultry, coolies, Mulla, musnad, nabob, 
rajah, swamy, vizir and zamindar. 

The silver-tongued orator, Edmund 
Biiihe, no thoughtlc;;;; lover of exotic 
words, but he used many Indian words with 
“facility equalling and discreetness excel¬ 
ling Orme’s.” Sometimes he is at pains to 
explain the terms used and says that 
Begums are ladies of an Indian I(n4 
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Zenana means an apartment of the wives. 
Some of the more familiar words occurring 
in his speeches were arzies, dewaun, fouz- 
dar, vackiels, nabob, raja, raunee, durbar, 
jagir, nuzzer, musnad, bandobast, perwan- 
nan, sepoy. Sircar, pescush, chowkey and 
j-ngle. 

Horace Walpole’s use of the words 
Mogul and Nabob is fascinating: he speaks 
of the Mogul Pitt, Nabob Bute and the 
“nabobical” way of life. Equally fascinat¬ 
ing are Lawerence Sterne’s ‘nabobess’ and 
Maurice Morgan’s ‘nobobry’. Bums was 
peihaps the first English writer who used 
•toddy' for the first time. 

Lamb’s banianday, Jane Austen’s 
mohur and palanquin, Thomas Moore’s 
amnia and vina, Shelley's pariah and cham- 
pak, Carlyle’s banyan tree, jungle and thug, 
Lyttoii’s Vakeel, Dickens’ divan, faqir, loot, 
puggree and verandah. Browning’s nautch 
and Longfellow’s juggernaut have now been 
adopted in English literature. 

Indian Theme 

Sir Waller Scott wrote some of his 
works especially “The Surgeon’s Daughter’ 
on an Indian theme with an Indian back¬ 
ground. In this novel, ho speaks of “India 
of cowries and mohurs’’ where “gold was 
won by steel.’’ Some of the oft-repeated 
Indian words used by this celebrated writer 
of historical romances are curry, nautch of 
houris, kaffla, nullah, Feringis, palanquin, 
bukshee, vakeel, killedar, sowar, sipahee, 
nuzzers and salams, chobdar, howdah, cha- 
bootra, musnad, banka, brahman, commer- 
band, hookah, kafr, khan, moullah, nabob, 
pariah and tatoo. 

In his search for the romantic, Southey 
turns to Hindu mythology although he con¬ 
demns Hindu religion in vitriolic terms—of 
all false religions, “the most monstrous iii 
its fables and the most fatal in its efl'cets”. 
Nonetheless he makes lavish use of swerga, 
devatas, suias, asuras, anireeta, pandal, 
rajah, voguee, veeshnu and glendovcers 
(gandharvas). 

Byron frequently used attar, bismilla, 
bulbul, emir, gul, houri, Sultan and Sul¬ 
tana. Thackerey was much more prolific 
and his Indian vocabulary includes bahadur, 
buggy, cabob, chillum, chutney, paunee, 
pyjamas, suttee, syce, shampoo, kincob, kit- 
mutger, punkah, purdah and rupee. Thac¬ 
kerey had a “vigilant sense of words" and 
made dexterous and humorous use of them. 
In “The Newcomers”, bis F.B. “moves 


among moneyers and city nobs and eats 
kabobs with wealthey nobobs.” His use of 
common nouns as proper nouns has become 
ail-too-familiar to his readers. Who can 
alford to forget Mr. Chutney, Gen. Sir Rice 
Curry. Miss Mac. Today and Captain 
Bangles? 

Kipling, lived and moved in India and 
made rather extravagant use of Indian 
words. His syces, Pathans, budmashes, 
hathi and the regimental bhishtie Ganga 
Din hfive been immortalised in the ‘Kim’ 
and “The Jungle Book”. A number of 
words used by him have failed to gain 
English currency. These are shabash, 
kaidi, sahiba, Rajputni, shouk, ek dum, 
daur, mlech, izzat, jadoo, cont, phut, chela, 
etc. 

Frequent Borrowing 

Indian words continued to be drawn 
into English even during the 20th century. 
By this time the Britisn had had a more 
intimate knowledge of Indian philosophy 
and natural surroundings and employed 
Indian words like shikar, kokil, bulbul, 
banyan, peepal, sal, neem, palas, simul, 
mahua, maya, karma, yoga, bhakti, vedanta, 
izzat (which F. Yeats-Brown describes as 
“that untranslatable prestige of India”), 
and expressions like British Raj, Swaraj, 
Swadeshi, “be choop about it” and “Babu’s 
chair” came in vogue. During the Second 
World War and alter, words like Bharat, 
Bande Mataram, Zulm, goonda, ahimsa kir- 
pan and shikara became current coin. T. 
S. Elliot and Aldous Huxley have been 
among the frequent borrowers of Indian 
words. They familiarised the English 
readers with words such as kum kum, 
natya, mukti and wallah. 

Transliteration and acceptance of ‘loan’ 
words IS a natural and continuous process. 
Many more examples can be quoted, viz., 
panchayat, patwari, zaildar, farash, khan- 
sama and jawan. It is this receptive nature 
of the English language that has been res- 
pniisibie for the fact that it is spoken and 
understood in more than one quarter of the 
globe. 

(By P. S. Sharma in ‘Sunday Tribune’) • 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNER 

Our old towns and cities have grown j 
and developed without much planning be¬ 
hind them. As a result the layout of these j 
cities and towns are very clumsy, Most of I 
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the residents suffer from many difficulties 
and live in uncomfortable houses. Some¬ 
times roads are either too few or too nar¬ 
row and shopping centres, hospitals, schools, 
parks, playgrounds, etc., either do not exist 
at all or exist at inconvenient places. 

During the last 40 years, the urban 
population has more than doubled. In 1941, 
only 14 per cent of the people lived in urban 
areas, whereas in 1951 the urban popula¬ 
tion had increased to 17 per cent. It is 
estimated that during the last 8 years it 
has again increased considerably. Against 
this background of increasing uiban popu¬ 
lation and their social needs, the modern 
science of Town and Country Planning has 
gradually developed in India. Town and 
Country Planning is a well recognised career 
for many people. Though it is relatively a 
new subject, it has already become a recog¬ 
nised course of study in a number of Insti¬ 
tutions 

The Town and Country Planner pre¬ 
pares plans for the establishment, develop¬ 
ment and expansion of snecified urban and 
rural areas with the financial and other 
material resources of the community. The 
‘Development Plan' or the ‘Master Plan’ as 
it is more familiarly known provides both 
for long term development as well as short 
term development by phasing Ihe improve¬ 
ment to the town or city. In master plans, 
he has to consider not only how best the 
immediate needs of the people living in 
the area can be served, but also he has to 
make provision for the future development 
of the town, so that all future needs of the 
expanding communities of the town can be 
fulfilled. Master-plans are so fi-amed that 
all constructions may conform to the pat¬ 
terns in the plan, without any difficulties 
While preparing any plan, the planner has 
also to frame rules and regulations for 
controlling the use of all available land 
and other natural resources to the best use 
of all concerned. He has also to deal with 
all matters pertaining to the preparation of 
specific schemes of transport, water sup¬ 
ply, drainage, supply of electricity, indus¬ 
trial housing, educational institutions and 
tecreational facilities. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES necessary are 
sympathetic appreciation of social needs, 
understanding of economic conditions, sense 
proportion, space perception, power of 
observation, and a good understanding of 
landscape and architecture. A Town and 
Country Planner must have technical abi¬ 
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lities for surveying and preparing and 
drawing plans. He should be able to ana¬ 
lyse information about existing conditions 
of regions and towns and draw conclusions 
from such analyses. He should have the 
capacity to convince people about the 
soundness of his plan, as the success of the 
plan depends on the acceptance and imple¬ 
mentation of it. A Town and Country 
Planner should have an aptitude for archi¬ 
tectural design and civil engineering. He 
must be a man of strong commonsense and 
conviction. 

TO QUALIFY a Town and Country 
Planner has to obtain a recognised Post- 
Graduate degree or diploma in town and 
country planning and/or become an Asso¬ 
ciate member of the Institute of Town Plan¬ 
ners, India. The courses for degrees and 
diplomas are available in the fl) School of 
Town and Country Planning. New Delhi 
(2) The Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur (3) The Bengal Engineering 
College, P.O. Botanic Garden. Howrah, 

The School of Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning, New Delhi offers a two-year diploma 
course to those who have pas.sed either the 
National Diploma examination in Architec¬ 
ture of the All-India Council of Technical 
Education or its equivalent examin,ation or 
who hold an approved degree or diploma 
in civil cngineeriiig or a Master’s Degree in 
Geography, Sociology, Economics or a degree 
in Law. The course begins in the month 
of August every year. 

In the Bengal Engineering Colleee a 
part time course for the diploma in Town 
and Regional Planning is available. The 
duration of the course is one academic year 
of 8 months for graduates in architecture 
or those with equivalent qualifications, but 
two academic years of 8 months for gradu¬ 
ates in civil.engineering. The course com¬ 
mences in August every year. 

The Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur offers a two-year Post-Graduate 
Master in Technology course in Town and 
Regional Planning to degree holders in 
architecture, engineering, economics and 
geography. The course is reduced to one 
year for those who had planning electives 
in under-graduate courses. 

The Institute of Town Planners, India. 
New Delhi which is the only recognised 
official body for town and country ‘plan¬ 
ners holds examination for Associate Mem¬ 
bership of the Ii stitute, normallv in Sep¬ 
tember every year. To be eligible for ad- 
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mission a candidate should either be a Na¬ 
tional Intermediate in architecture of the 
All-India Board of Technical Education or 
a diploma holder in civil or mechanical 
engineering or a degree holder in science, 
economics, sociology, geography and politi¬ 
cal science or he should have any other 
qualification recogni.sed by the Institute as 
equivalent to the above. To be elected as 
an Associate Member, a candidate should 
not only pass the written and oral exami¬ 
nations, but also should be at least 25 years 
of age. 

The degree from The Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kharagpur and the diploma 
from the School of Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning, New Delhi, are recognised by the 
Institute of Town Planners as exempting 
from their Associateship Examination Only 
one year’s practical experience subsequent 
to taking the degree or diploma is requir¬ 
ed before election for Associateship can be 
considered. 

FURTHER TRAINING is generally re¬ 
ceived through practical experience, but a 
fellow.ship of the Institute of Town Plan¬ 
ners. India, Membership of the Town Plan¬ 
ning Tn'ditiite, London, Membership of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Mem¬ 
bership of the Institution of Engineers. 
India are recognised as higher qxialiflca- 
tions. Academic qualifications, experience, 
and age for acquiring fellow.ship and mem¬ 
bership of different bodies vary consider¬ 
ably. A few senior research scholarships 
are also available in these institutions for 
conducting researches under highly experi¬ 
enced and qualified persons. 

OPENINGS for qualified town planners 
exist under the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments and in some important local bodies, 
improvement trusts, development authori¬ 
ties. industrial township authorities, etc. as 
Planning Assistants, Assistant Planners, 
Junior Planners and similar other posts. A 
few town planners are also employed in 
engineering institutions as teachers. A few 
others are in private consultation practice 
also. 

ENTRY into the non-governmental ser- 
vicos is generally by anplication in resuonse 
to advertisements Aopointments under the 
Central and the State Governments are 
made almost always on the recommendation 
of th6 Union or the State Public Sen.’ice 
Com.missions 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT 


to higher posts of Associate Planner or 
Architect Planner or Chief Planner under 
the Central Government exist for well 
qualified and efficient people. Limited op¬ 
portunities for promotion also exist under 
the State Government and Local Bodies 
and big industrial establishments. It is ex¬ 
pected that prospects of employment will 
widen as the town planning activities in¬ 
crease with industrialisation and urbanisa¬ 
tion. 

SALARIES under the State Govern¬ 
ment and Local Bodies vary considerably 
from place to place A few scales of pay 
under the Central Government, are. how¬ 
ever, given below for information-— 

Planning Assistant—Rs 2.50-10-300- 
15-45n-2.5-.500. 

Assistant Planner—-Rs 27,5-25-500-EB- 
30-6,50-30-000 

Junior Planner/Research Officer — 

3.50-350-3PO-380-30-500-EB-30- 

770-40-850. 

Associ ate PI an n e r—600-40-1000-50/2- 
1150. 

Architect Planner--Rs 1300-60-1600 
The Institution of Town Planners, 
India has prescribed a scale of professional 
charges for private consultation in plan¬ 
ning fobs 

EMPlOYMENT OUTLOOK: With the pro- 
gre.ss in indusirialiralion, many new cities, 
towns and industrial estates are growing 
and some old ones are expanding. Their 
growth and development is no longer un¬ 
planned as was the caso before. The im¬ 
portance of physical planning of cities, 
towns etc. has been realized by the com¬ 
munity as a whole. The demand for town 
and country planners is .slowly but steadily 
increasing. Besides Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments who form the biggest employers 
for town and country planners a number of 
big local bodies, improvement trusts, autho¬ 
rities for development of industrial estates, 
river valley projects are employing. town 
and courti'y planners. Opportunities for 
building up private consultation practice 
are also slowly giowing. It is. therefore, 
estim.ated that during the next few years 
most of those who qualify themselves as 
town and country planners will be absorbed 
either in employment or in private practice 
It is al o exnecicd that the urban popula¬ 
tion will continue to increase and in about 
25 years, it will be more than double. It is 
not likely that there will be unemployment 

(Continned on page 449) j 
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PRIZES FOR INVENTIONS IN 1962-63 

Twentyeight persons have won prizes 
for fheir inventions in 1962-63. They re¬ 
ceive prize.s ranginj.* from Rs. 50 to Rs. 5,000 
under scheme sponsored by the Inventions 
Promotion Board of the Central Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry. The prize-vdn- 
ners this year, invented improved surgical 
appliances, industrial machines and other 
useful gadgets like -burglar catching safe 
and an aulomalic vote counting device. Shri 
S. R. Dhall, a young Engineer of Ahmeda- 
bad gets the highest nrize of Rs. 5,000 for 
developing an electrical device for use in 
manufacturing textile fabrics Anjaveyulu 
of New Delhi and to Mr. John Servage 
Phillips of Nagnur Prizes of Rs. 2,000 each 
have been won hv three inventors. They 
are Dr K N Knshyap of New Delhi, Shri 
Tilak R'li Dewnn<'h;md of Bombay and Shri 
John Aley.ander Dias of Bombav Two in¬ 
ventors—one from Guierat and another 
from Delhi are to get prizes amounting to 
Rs 1,500 each. Six people, two each from 
Bombav .and Poona and one from Ambala 
and Bangalore h.ave been awarded prizes of 
Rs. 1 000 each Three persons have been 
awarded Rs 500 each for developing im¬ 
proved Tamil keyboard for typewriters 
Among the other recipients of prizes are a 
person from Calcutta for inventing improv¬ 
ed process for manufacturing microporous 
hard rubber and a person from Lashkar for 
devisine an automatic cycle spoke and 
cycle manufacturing plant. 

* # * 

SHANTT RWARTTP BHATNAGAR 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister, 
presented the Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar 
Memorial Awards for scientific research to 
Profe.ssnrs K Chandrasekharan of the Tata 
Jnstitute of Fundamental Research and C. 
Radhakrishna Rao of the Indian Statistical 
Institute at a special function at the audi¬ 
torium of National Physical Laboratory on 
^atyrday. March 23, 1963. 

The award of the value of Rs. 10,000 
■'•va.s instituted in 1957 in memory of the 
late Dr. Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar by the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 


search to be given to Indian sciontLsts for 
conspicuously important conti ibutions in 
any field of science during five years pre¬ 
ceding the award. 

The first award was given to late Dr. 
K. S. Krishnan who was the Di red or of the 
National Physical Laboratory. 

« * « 

A LAMB WITH TWO HF^DS 

A lamb with two hearls ioined on a 
single neck was born 1o an ewe owned by 
peasant Guseingul Nadiafov in N'^khiehe- 
van. Azerbaiian, savs a renorl, dnl-'J March 
27. 1963. 

The lamb carries on like a normal ani¬ 
mal, but sucks his mother with both 
mouths. 

Musa Musayev, the Direetor of the Na¬ 
tional Tn.stitute of Zoolopv. told a corres¬ 
pondent that this rare occurrence was the 
result of pathological develonmenl of the 
foetus in the "womb Observations of the 
development and viability of such animals 
is of considerable inleiest to scienlists 
* * * 
CONVENTION AO/vm^T FUTtc \XIONAL 
DISCRIMINATION 

Czechoslovakia, on March 14 1963, be¬ 
came the fifteenth country in ratify the 
Urw^co’s Convention against Discrimination 
in Education which camn-into force on Mav 
22, 1962. and whieh is designed to promote 
eaualitv and iustice bv enmhatine discri¬ 
mination in education Adopted in 1960 bv 
the Uneseo General Conference, it has al¬ 
ready been ratified bv fourteen countries in 
the following chronological order; France. 
Israel Central African Pemiblic United 
Kingdom the United Arab Bennblic L’be, 
ria. URRR. Cuba Bulgaria. Bielomssia, Uk¬ 
raine, Norway, Kuweit and New Zealand. 

The Convention defines discrimination 
as including any distinction “ba.sed on race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, eco¬ 
nomic condition or birth.” The term 
“education” refers to “all types and levels 
of education”, and includes “access to edu¬ 
cation, the standard and quality of educa- 
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tion, and the conditions under which it is 
given.” 

* * * 

GAtABERT PRIZE IN ASTRONAUTICS 

This years' G'llabert Prize in Astronau¬ 
tics has been awarded to Soviet co.smonaut 
Yuri Gagarin, American astronaut John 
Glenn, to Soviet scientists working in the 
fields of astronomy and astronautics, Alla 
Masevieh and Shternfeld, and French engi¬ 
neer Jacques Barre. 

The prize, instituted in 1957 by the 
noted French industrialist Henry Galabert. 
is awarded annually for outstanding contri¬ 
butions to the development of astronautics. 

The prizes will be presented to the 
recipients this coming autumn at the Inter¬ 
national .^stronautioal Congress in Paris. 

* ♦ * 

SOVIET AID FOR INDIAN COAL MINE 

A contract was signed in New Delhi on 
April 2, 1963, for the delivery of Soviet 
equipment for a new opencast coal mine in 
the area of Manikpur. Madhya Pradesh 

Under the contract, the Soviet Union 
will supplv to India machinery and equip¬ 
ment, worth about 7.5 million rupees, and 
detail specialists for technical supervision. 

The new opencast coal mine is expect¬ 
ed to produce one million tons of coal a 
year, to provide fuel for several large indus¬ 
trial installations, including the Korba 
Thermal Power Station which is being built 
with Soviet assistance The mining and 
transportation of coal will be fully mechan¬ 
ized at the mine. 

* * * 

SOVIETS MAP MINERAL DEPOSITS ON 
PACIFIC OCEAN BED 

Millions of tons of mineral deposits lie 
untouched on the bed of the western Paci¬ 
fic Ocean, according to tbe Soviet geologists 
who have taken part in expeditions made 
last year by the research vessel “Vitiaz”. 

According to Dmitri Shcherbakov, of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences, deposits 
of iron and nranganese are to be found in 
an area formed bv a vast, volcanic plateau 
on the ocean bed and are far richer than 
any revealed on the world’s continents. 

On the basis of their research. Soviet 
scientists have drawn up a map of the West 
Pacific Ocean bed which shows peculiarities 
of the geological history and structure of 
East Asia. 

« « * 


196^—RECORD YEAR FOR UNICEF 

In 1962, UNICEF—the United Nations 
Children’s Fund—allocated $38.7 million, its 
largest contribution for programmes, since 
1950, when it turned from aiding postwar 
situations to helping children and mothers 
in developing countries. For every $1 al¬ 
located by UNICEF in 1962, receiving coun¬ 
tries committed more than $2.50. UNICEF 
now has 500 projects in 116 countries and 
territories. 

* * * 

INTERNATIONAL MUSIC EDUCATION 
CONGRESS TO BE HELD IN JAPAN 

Musicologists, musicians, composers and 
music educators from all over the world 
will be meeting in Tokyo next July to dis¬ 
cuss contemporary trends and develop¬ 
ments in music and music education in 
both Orient and Occident. They will be 
attending the Fifth International Congress 
on Music Education, being organized from 
July 3 to 10 by the International Society 
for Music Educalion (ISME). 

The Congress will concern itself with 
the role of music in the education of youth 
and adults. Lectures by noted authorities, 
panel discussions, demonstrations, work¬ 
shops. concerts and visits to music acade¬ 
mies and colleges in Japan will be included 
in the programme offered by ISME at their 
Tokyo Conference. 

Among subjects to be discussed are: 
The importance of music education for the 
mutual understanding of Oriental and Occi¬ 
dental music: Music and dance in the high 
Cultures of the Orient; Ritualistic symbol¬ 
ism of musical instruments in the ancient 
Orient; Occidental influences in Oriental 
music; Oriental influences in Occidental 
music; Music curricula in Eastern and West¬ 
ern educational institutions; The role of 
the composer in Orient and Occident; Tech¬ 
nical media as a means for exchange of 
music and music education information 
between Orient and Occident. 

For further information about the Con¬ 
gress, write to Dr. Naohiro Fukui, Chair¬ 
man of the Japanese Preparatory Commit¬ 
tee, Musashino College of Music, Nerimaku,. 
Tokyo, Japan, or to Dr. Egon Kraus, Secre¬ 
tary general of ISME, Manderscheider- 
strasse 35, Cologne-Klettenberg, Federal 
Germany, 

'* * * ' 

U.N. AGENCIES ASSIST INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT IN NUTRITION 
PROGRAMME 

A three-year nutrition programme 
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which aims at providing foods essential for 
health is being carried out in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh by the Government of India with the 
assistance of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the U.N., the United Na¬ 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the 
World Health Organization. 

The scheme will concentrate on in¬ 
creasing production of foods such as fruil, 
legumes, vegetables, milk, eggs and fish, 
and will cover an area with a loial popula¬ 
tion of 600,000. It will provide free meals 
for schoolchildren and nursing or pregnant 
mothers, and will be accompanied by a 
campaign designed Ijo spread knowledge 
about nutrition among the general public, 
as well as by training programmes for 
workers in health and agriculture and tea¬ 
chers at various levels. 

Irrigation facilities are to be improved 
in areas where water supplies are short, 
and pumps and equipment lor distiibulion 
of water will be provided by UNICEF. In¬ 
creasing milk pioduction tnrough bettei 
feeding of cattle also iurms an important 
part ol the Indian Government’s scheme. 
In this connection, 6U milk production cen¬ 
tres are to be opened m the area from 
which the Government will undertake to 
buy milk wholesale, 

X- ^ * 

SHAKESPEARE WAS AN ARAB! 

It seems that scholars of Shakespeare 
will forever more find continual delight in 
arguing over the authenticity ot the works 
ol the Bard. 

Latest move in the controversy ema¬ 
nates from an American TV film producer 
who pooh-poohs the idea that Shakespeare’s 
plays were written by Bacon and even that 
the Bard was an Englishman. 

“He was an Arab,” says lou Hazam, 
Lebanese-born producer ol a forthcoming 
United States I'V show, “Shakespeare; 
Sou) of an Age.’’ 

Mr. Hazam says he remembers his 
father always maintained Shakespeare was 
an Arab “because only an Arab with his 
insight could have written some of the 
plays he did.” 

Hazam’s father said the Bard’s real 
name was Sheikh Esper. During research 
m Eilgland for the TV show the producer 
met Dr. Safa Al-Khulusi, a scholar at Lon- 
; don University. He agreed that Shakes¬ 
peare was an Arab. “He was not my 
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father's Arab, though,” says Hazam, “This 
one was named Sheikh Znbair, who was 
supposed to have migrated to England from 
Basra.” 

SOVIET THEORi: ABOUT ARYANS 

Soviet archaeologisls believe their 
late.st find from excavated ancient settle¬ 
ments and burial grounds m Central Asia 
confirm their theory lhal the legendary 
Aryan tribes had their uiiginal home in 
Tadjikistan and soulhein 'J uikmonia, the 
Soviet news agency, Tass, said on March 
29, 1963. 

Archaeologist Boiis Litvinsky as.serted 
that originally the Aiyan iribes, who in¬ 
habited India m the second luid early third 
imllenium B.C. lived m the bronze era in 
the southern part of Central Asia. 

Litvinsky s attention was drawn to the 
fact that Uie material cultuie ol me tribes 
who had inhabited the tenituiy of Tadji¬ 
kistan and .southern T'uikmcnia has a 
resemblance to the Jungai cultuie, lor the 
first time identified by Inaian archaeolog¬ 
ist Majumdar who also as;->igued it to the 
end ol the second or beginning ol the first 
nulleniums B.C. 

Another point in lavour ol Litivinsky’s- 
theory is the similaiity ol oinamental pot¬ 
tery patterns from f'ergnana (Uzbekistan) 
wun those of villages ut Centml India of 
the same historical eia, Tass said. 

•K X A 

THE HEART HAS ITS REASONS 

‘Giant’ John Sulley, 29, wiio weighed 
650 lb. died of lieart attack in Scacaucus, 
New Jersey, on Februaiy 25, 1963. 

Mr. Sully was w'dincu two months ago 
that he might have a heart aiiack if he did 
not go on a diet, but lie lelused to deprive 
himself of food. 

He worked m his father's cafe and 
used to consume a ease ol beer apai L from 
other dishes each night, wdnle watching 
television. 

ANOTHER NEW THEOKV ON 
SIIAKESPEAKL 

A country schoolniastei ol Torquay 
claimed on March 2, 1963, that William 
Siiakespeare was a villainuus degenerate 
blackmailer—and not an author. 

Mr. Kenneth Round, 42, thinks he has 
a new clue in the 300-year-oid Ifterary 
mystery: ^^o wrote Sliakespeare’s works. 
Bacon did it, Mr. Round says. 
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Mr. Round, who holds a degree in 
English literature, says the whole story is 
tola in code in 14 separate sonnets. 

“It stumbled across the key to it,” Mr. 
Round says “It’s Ihe result ol ioui years’ 
work and what we have discovered will 
shock the world.” 

The key to the code, he says, was in 
the interciiange oi the letters “C ’ and “S” 
in the snippets, and in the phonetic sounds 
of certain words. 

Mr. Round plans to publish his theory 
soon in a world dossier. He says his find¬ 
ings “prove that not only did Bacon write 
the bard s worlis, but that Shakespeare was 
a degenerate blackmailer." 

“lue clue to the key of the code is in 
the inuLlo on SiiaKCspeare s tomb at Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon," Mr. Round says. 

‘ Scholars may try to cliallenge my 
claims as another theory, but they will 
have to explain how it is that the key 
works perrecily when applied to specific 
works by the bard.” . 

ine Liicory that the key to Shakes¬ 
peare s lire lies 111 ms sonneis is not exactly 
a new one. ihe Encyclopaedia Britiannica 
devotes several pages to an analysis along 
just these lines. 

* * * 

I Eli MAY HAVE EXISTED ONCE 

A Soviet mountaineer said m a book 
publisiieu ill iashkent recently that the 
yeti, oi ■abominable snowman , may have 
existea—but not now. 

Mr. Viadunir Ratsek, member of a 
commission set up by the Soviet Academy 
ot Sciences to study the question of the 
yeti, said in ins book entitled “The Riddle 
of the Abominable Snowman," that "the 
yeti may be found li we look for his re¬ 
mains and not lor a living creature.” 

He added; "Nothing is accidental in 
peoples memory. Even fairy tales have 
some ioundation for them. Ihis is true of 
the snowman too.” 

He said the “vividness" of the legends 
about the yeti and similar creatures told 
by tlie Sherpas, Mongols, Tibetans and 
other Central Asian peoples “leave no 
doubt that some basis must exist for them.” 
* * » 

17-MM.E LEAP-FROG TO MONUMENT 

A group of 14 Hopkins University stu¬ 
dents leap-frogged 17 miles on February 


23, 1963, as their tribute to George Washing¬ 
ton. 

They drove from Baltimore to Mount 
Vernon, the first President’s home, and then 
leap-frogged the 17 miles to the Washing¬ 
ton monument. 

Arriving at the monument, they sang 
“Happy Birthday, Dear George’ and ate a 
birthday cake they carried on their jump¬ 
ing jaunt. 

Neil Grove organized the six-hour, 4U- 
minute feat. 

a * f 

U.S. RECIFE TO KEEP FIT 

The United States is “on the walk” 
more precisely on the 3U-kilometres walk. 

The “walkathon fever” has swept the 
country, all the way from the housewife to 
the Attorney-General. 

it all started when Gen. David Shoup, 
U.S. Marine Corps Commandanl, dug out 
a 1903 presidential order requiring marine 
olhcers to take regular 30-kilomeLie walks 
in a maximum oi 20 hours. Ihe last 300 
metres had to be walked on the double, tne 
final 130 metres at a run. 

President Kennedy thought the old 
order might not be a bad idea to give his 
more sedentary “new frontier’ members a 
chance to get lit ’ again, all in accordance 
with his oiten stressed physical liiness pro¬ 
gramme. 

The President spoke and the country 
walked. 

Several U.S. Congress secieuiies stall¬ 
ed on their hike. They took ihe same walk 
along a canal leading out ol Washington. 

Throughout the country teaclieis 
managers, secretaries and lepoi icis are ioi- 
iowirig tne “otheial’ example. 

But the U.S. Council ol physical Fit¬ 
ness warned that such an oracai was line 
for Marines but not for behind-the-desk 
people. 

* * X 

BRITONS TAKE TO WAjuKING . 

About 3U0 walkers, including a duke 
and an earl, set out on a 50-mile walk tu 
Brighton on Saturday, Februaiy 23, 1963. 

The walk is on the lines .soggesldd by 
President Kennedy, who said locentiy that 
a physically fit person should be able to j 
walk 50 miles in 20 hours. j 
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The President’s words have since made 
long-distance walking a favourite recrea¬ 
tion all over the United States, one of the 
first enthusiasts being the President's bro¬ 
ther, Attornew-General Robert Kennedy, 
who clocked just 17 hours for the distance. 

The Brighton march, organized by the 
Daily Sketch, includes several top-ranking 
civil servants, doctors, actors, members ol 
Parliament and 20 newsmen. 

* * V. 

LARGE LEGACY 

Chief Abii, the paramount chief of 
Eziudo for 58 yeais, died in Owerri, Eastei n 
Nigeria, on February 1, 1963, aged 120, leav¬ 
ing a family of eight wives, 90 children and 
207 grandchildren. 

One of his sons is a chief whip m the 
Nigerian Federal House of Representatives. 

BIG BUSINESS IN GARBAGE 

Dross is being turned into gold in the 
truest sense of the word in Austria. 

A garbage—processing company has 
begun to turn huge quantities of waste 
materials from all the larger cities into a 
high-quality fertilizer, in preparation for 
starting a big export business with Bulga¬ 
ria and Rumania. 

Last year, garbage-processed fertilizer 
made for home consumption amounted to 
as much as could be filled into 10 freight 
trains with 70 cars each. According to ex¬ 
perts, this kind of fertilizer is even richer 
than stable manure. 

Its exportation to these countries is to 
bring in exchange some high-quality seeds 
needed by Auslria. 

* * * 

ATOP KILIMANJARO FOR 10 DAYS 

Four men and two women were back 
m Nairobi on February 7, 1963, after stay¬ 
ing put on the top of Africa’s highest 

1 mountain, 19,565-foot Kilimanjaro, for ten 
days. 

. This is believed to be the first time an.y 
climbers have attempted to stay on the 
summit for more than a few hours. 

“It was a different kind of world alto- 
getheu,” said 30-year old Jacqueline Senut, 
[Information Officer at the French Consul- 
late-General, here. 

The other woman in the team was 28 - 
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year-old nurse and mother of two, Suzanne < 
Poylo—who did the climb with hei 28-year- 
old husband Jeon-Louis. 

^ ^ ^ 

NO BELLY DANCE IN LEBANON 

The Lebanon renewed its war against 
the twist on February 2, 1963, and paralyz¬ 
ed another dance that has been a fad in 
the Middle East for hundreds of years. It 
banned the belly dance. 

Belly dancers, with their wispy cos¬ 
tumes and fingei bells, will no longer be 
permitted to shimmy in night/clubs or on 
the Lebanese television screens. 

At the same time, the 'Interior Minis¬ 
try outlawed the bioadcasliiig ot twist re¬ 
cords. 

•X » * 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND 

Twenty-two-yeai-old 'raina Veistak, 
Miss International ot 1962, believes an ideal 
husband is 80 per cenl man. 15 per cent boy 
and five per cent woman. 

The fntcrnational beauty iiueen. ex¬ 
plained at a news coyfcieiiee she expects 
security, companionship and "aH that’ in, 
the 80 per cent man, fun in the 1.5 pei cent 
boy and lendeniess m the five per cent 
woman. 
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among town and country planners, jiarticu- 
larly when the posts now being held by the 
civil engineers ultimately go to ((ualifiod 
town and couniry planners. It should be 
noted, however, that this employment field 
is limited m size. 

Further infoimalion on tiaining and 
employment may be available irom -- 

1. The Registrar, School of Town and 

Country Planning, Tndraprashlha 

Estate, New Delhi. 

2. The Registrar, Indian Institute ol 

Technology, Kharagpur. 

3. The Principal, Bengal Engineering 

College, Howrah. 

4. The Hon. Secretary of the Institute 

of Town planners. New Delhi. 

5. Employment Exchanges. 

(Copyright of the Union Ministry of 
Labour and Employment, with whose 
courtesy the above article is printed). 




PRODUCTIVE WORK IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

The Piijnning Commission in consulta¬ 
tion with Ministry of Education is prepar¬ 
ing a scheme loi introducing productive 
work in Secondary schools and Colleges. 
The aim of tiie scheme is to make the edu¬ 
cational system in the country more crea¬ 
tive and puiposeful. Outlining the scheme 
at Khadakvasta recently, Snri Shriman 
Naiayan, Member of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion said that the scheme would be finalised 
in about two months’ time so that it could 
bo introduced in .schools and colleges all 
over the country from the next academic 
session. Shi i Narayan said the Planning 
Commi-ssion was also preparing a fifteen 
year plan of educational development in 
order to dove-tail educational expansion 
into various schemes of economic develop¬ 
ment by the end of the Fifth Plan period. 

y ^ * 

EXPANSION OF EDUCxVTIONAL FACI¬ 
LITIES: REPORT OF TIIE MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION 

An all-round expansion of educational 
facilities IS the key-note of the report of 
the Ministry of Education tor the year 
191)2-63. The target was exceeded in the 
field ol primary education, standards im¬ 
proved at the higher stages, the number of 
scholarships considerably increased and 
several new schemes initiated during the 
year under review. The most significant 
achievement was the expansion of edu¬ 
cational facilities for children in the age- 
group G-11. One of the major educational 
programmes included in the Third Five 
Year Plan is to accelerate the education of 
girls particularly at the primary and secon¬ 
dary stages. At the Secondary stage of 
education, stress was laid on the improve¬ 
ment of quality of education rather than 
on expansion. In the field of education the 
Central Government have made a pro¬ 
vision of over Rs 10.76 crores for the 
year 1963-64 for Central institutions. It 
also conducted .significant pilot projects, of 
which the most important was that of rural 
institutions. Several schemes were insti¬ 
tuted for the welfare of teachers. Twenty- 


four State Universities agreed to introduce 
the Central University scales extending the 
benefit to about 3,500 university teachers. 
I'he scheme was also extended to teachers 
in Government colleges benefiting 12,000 
teachers in more than 350 colleges. A 
National Foundation for Teachers’ Welfare 
w'as sot up for which a collection of Rs. 20 
lakhs wa.s made in 1962. The scholarship 
schemes we.rc considerably expanded during 
the year and nearly 4,000 scholarships of 
various types were granted to the students 
in different,fields. As an important step 
towards providing equality of opportunity 
for higher education a new scheme of Loan 
Scholarships Scheme was instituted from 
1963-64 to award 70,000 Loan scholarships 
during the three remaining years of the 
Third Plan involving an outlay of Rs. 9 
crores. In addition to these and similar 
schemes, scholarships and fellowships were 
also available to Indian students for study 
abroad. The Ministry launched several 
programmes for the promotion, develop¬ 
ment and enrichment of Hindi. Under the 
National Discipline Scheme, an Emergency 
scheme was formulated to cover all students 
from Standards VI to XI numbering over 
one crore. The report described in detail 
the significant role of the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training set 
up for the promotion of research studies 
and investigations in problems of edu¬ 
cation. The main agency of the Council is 
the National Institute of Education and 
the four regional colleges of education 
which are in the process of being estab¬ 
lished. The Council has brought out 34 
pamphlets for the use of schools and tea¬ 
chers on the various aspects of the Emer¬ 
gency. It has also initiated a comprehen¬ 
sive programme for systematising the 
extra-curricular work in the schools and 
integrating it to the needs of preparing 

youth for national defence. 

* * * 

STUDENTS’ BOLE IN EMERGENCY 

The Vice-President, Dr. Zakir Hussain, 
addressed a Joint Convocation of Colleges 
in Moradabad district recently. He said 
students had before them the challenge of i 
solid and steady recons t ruction of the mate* j 
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rial and cultural life of the people as a 
!:?!irhi)le. The problems of intellectual slo¬ 
venliness, social injustice, poverty and 
ignorance would have to be met. This was 
something which called for united effort 
by parents, teachers and students. It was 
the duty of the teachers to ensure that the 
institutions they served become centres of 
spontaneous and meaningful activity. As 
for the students, they must keep their 
minds open to healthy influences. 

* * * 

FACILITIES TO STUDENTS JOINING 
ARMY 

The University Grants Commission had 
considered the proposals made by various 
Universities with regard to facilities for 
students enlisting in the Armed Forces 
during the National Emergency and had 
agreed that short of awarding degrees with¬ 
out taking the university examinations, 
every facility should be provided to such 
students to complete their courses and take 
theit examinations on their return. 

With regard to any request for migra¬ 
tion arising directly out of parents joining 
the Armed Forces, the Commission agreed 
that Universities be requested to give sym¬ 
pathetic consideration to deserving cases to 
avoid undue hardship. 

Accordingly the Commission had re¬ 
quested the Vice-Chancellors of Indian Uni¬ 
versities to consider this question if there 
was no objection and frame rules neces¬ 
sary for the purpose. 

The information was given by Dr. 
K. L. Shrimali, Minister of Education in 
the Lok Sabha. lie was replying to a 
question by Shri Yashpal Singh and live 
others. 

* * * 

WHITE PAPER ISSUED ON EDUCATION 
IN JAPAN 

To commemorate the 90th anniversary 
of the institution of public education in 
Japan, the Government has issued a White 
Paper on Education, which will eventually 
'be published in English. Education, the 
authors stress, is an essential investment 
for economic growth, and they attempt to 
calculate its incidence on the country’s 
development since the beginning of the 
Meiji era in 1867. Between 1930 and 1955, 
for example, this “human investment” was 
responsible for an increase of some 25 per 
cent in the national production of Japan. 

*aclj year tiie Government devoli^ 5 pe? 


cent of the country’s revenue to educatiojli't;; 
All Japanese children attend school up 
the age of 15, and 62 per cent of these.^ 
pupils complete their secondary education*!'^! 

* * * ' v) 

TRAINING OF EDUCATIONAL 

PERSONNEL IN ASIA 

The first course for Educational Super- 
visers from eight Asian count?’ies which 
started on December 22, 1962 concluded 
in New Delhi on March 21, 1963. Coun¬ 
tries represented included, be.sides India, 
Afghanistan, Indonesia, Korea, Malaya, 
Philippines, Thailand and Viet-Nam. This' 
course has been pioneering exerci.se. 

The work of the participants consisted 
of general lectures by distinguished speak¬ 
ers from outside the Centre, course lec¬ 
tures, seminars and syndicates, a series of 
practice supervision visits and other visits 
to educational institutions of special inter¬ 
est to the participants. The latter also 
worked on individual studies. The course 
lectures and subsequent discussions covered, 
the whole field of Inspection and Supervi¬ 
sion, with special reference to the problems 
of the region. The participants contributed 
actively, each group providing a paper on 
the educational system, with special refer¬ 
ence to Supervision, of the country con¬ 
cerned. 

Primary Education 

Another three-month course—the second 
one for Educational Planners and Adminis¬ 
trators in the region—is planned to start 
in the late summer of 1963. It is expected 
that all the countries, which sent represen¬ 
tatives to the first couisc, will contribute to 
the next course. 

The Regional Centre for the Training 
of Educational Planners, Administrators 
and Supervisors in Asia has been set up by 
the Gevemment of India under the 
UNESCO Programme for the Development 
of Primary Education in Asia. The main 
purpose of the Centre is to bring together, 
under one roof, senior executives from 
different countries of Asia to study the 
skills and techniques of educational plan¬ 
ning, administration and supervision. The 
Centre is planning to conduct research on 
problems connected with educational plan¬ 
ning, administration and supervision. It is 
also one of its functions to offer assistance 
to Member States, upon request, through 
short missions of the Centre’s staff, either 
for purpose of advising on educational 
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planning and administration or for conduct¬ 
ing ti aining courses at the national level. 

The Centre for the time being is locat¬ 
ed in the biiilding of the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration, Indraprastha 
Estate, New Delhi. 

* * * 

SCHOOLS WITH U.N. IDEALS 

About 30 secondary schools and teacher 
training institutions in each State had been 
selected in consultation with the State Gov¬ 
ernments to participate in a programme for 
experimental activities in education for 
international understanding, including 
teaching about the United Nations, stated 
Dr. K. L. Shnmali, Minister of Education 
in the Lok Sabha on March 20. 

Separate schools to propagate the U.N. 
ideals were not being set up, added the 
Ministci'. 

X X 

DESKiN AND ENGINEERING UNIT 

Establishment of a Design and Engi¬ 
neering Unit for providing engineering 
assistance to industry in respect of proces¬ 
ses developed in the national laboratories 
was one of the proposals which was consi¬ 
dered by the Boaid and Governing Body of 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search when they met in New Delhi on 
March 23 and 24 under the presidentship of 
the Pi ime Ministei. Shi i Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The aim of the Unit is to ensure that 
comnu'rcial utilisation of processes deve¬ 
loped by the national laboratories is speed¬ 
ed up and that the industry takes more 
intere.st m these processes. Whenever any 
process is oflered lor exploitation, the in¬ 
dustry u.sually expects the laboratories to 
provide them with a detailed project report 
including economics of the process and also 
to undertake the responsibility for design¬ 
ing and engineei ing of plajits. The Design 
and Engini'ering Unit will serve that pur¬ 
pose. 

The research programmes of the na¬ 
tional laboratories have now been geared 
to the defence requirements in a systema¬ 
tically coordinated manner to produce 
maximum possible results in minimum 
time. 

Investigations on about 140 problems of 
defence interest have been in progress in 
various national laboratories and produc¬ 
tion has been started on pilot plant scale 
on a variety of items. 


Projs. S. Basu, B. E. & S. Mukherji M.A. 

1. FIVE-YEAR Integrated Course— 

I.I.T. Kharagpur, Kanpur, Bombay and 
Madras ; B.E. Shibpur, R.E. Durgapur and 
Jalpaiguri Engg. and Dakshineswar Colleges 
(all combined) for Admission, Fint year. All 
Previous years’ Ques. and Ans., with Drawing 
for *B‘ Group solved. Extra Gen. Knowledge, 
Essays Precis, Eng. Composition, Interview 
included in the Guide Rs. 7, (with Current 
Affairs up to March, '63— Rs. 7.50 (2) I.I.T. 
Admission in 2nd. year, Rs. 7.50 (with 
Current Affairs Rs. 8 ) (3) N. Delhi Institate 
of Engineering & Technology. Common 
Exam, with I.I.T. The above books will serve. 

2. ROORKEE University—Entrance Exa¬ 
mination for 1st and 2nd year. Rs. 8.60 (Pre¬ 
vious Questions with Answers, up to 1062). 

3. Indian School of Mines and Applied 

Geology, Dhanbad, Previous 6 years' Quea. 
and Ans. up to 1962. Rs. 7. 

4 Regional Institute of Technology. (R.I.T.) 
Jamshedpur. (Second year) All previous 
Questions and Answers up to 1962. Rs. 6.60. 

5. R. I T. Jamshedpur. ( First year) 
Previous Questions end Answers,—Rs, 3 00. 

6. GAUHATI AND JORHAT ENGG. 
COLLEGES —5-year Course, previous Quea. 
and Ans. with numerous Suggestive Ques. 
and Ans. Special Chapters on Essay, Precis, 
Eng. Composition, Letter writing —Rs. 4.00. 

7. MARINE ENGINEERING Training- 

Previous Questions Answered with Drawing. 
Suggestive Ques. and Ans. Extra Gen. Know¬ 
ledge, Essay, Precis, Eng. Composition, 
Interview etc. —Rs. 6.00. 

8. Rly. Service Commission Exams, for 

the posts of Signal Inspector etc. (11 Cate¬ 
gories) with Prev. 5-yrs Ques. and Ans. up to 
1963. —Rs. 3 60 

9. Special Class Railway Apprentice. The 

Best Guide with previous 8 years’ Questions 
and Answers, up to 1962. —Rs. 6.00. 

10. Ideal Refresher Course In GENESAL 

KNOWLEDGE & CURRENT AFFAIRS up 

to March, ’63 —Rs. 3.50. ’ 

11. INTERVIEW AND Vlva-yoce Test, by 

Miss Dorothy Parker. —^Rs. 2.50. 

Write Your Name & Address in Capital Letters 

Oriental Book Agency 

2-B. Shama Char an De Street, Calctttta~12. 



GOVERNMENT AWARDS FOR FILMS 

“Dada Thakur,” in Bengali, has been 
adjudged the best featuie film of 1962 by 
the Central Committee for State Awards 
for Films and has won the President’s 
Gold Medal. Its producer, S. L. Jalan, will 
get a cash prize of Rs. 20,000 and its direc¬ 
tor, Sudhir Mukherjee, Rs. 5,000. 

The All-India Certificalje of Merit for 
the second best feature film goes to “Abhi- 
jaan,” also in Bengali, with a cash prize 
of Rs. 10,000 to its producers (Abhijatrik) 
and Rs. 2,500 to its director, Satyajit Roy. 

The third award in this category (the 
All-India Certificate of Merit) goes to 
“Sautela Bhai” (produced by Alok Bharati 
and directed by Mahesh Kaul), in Hindi. 

For the regional awards, ‘‘Sahib Bibi 
Aur Ghulam” (produced by Guru Dutt and 
‘ directed by Abiar Alvi), in Hindi, “Ranga- 
lya Ratri Ashy a” (produced by Maharash¬ 
tra Film Industrial Co-operative and direc¬ 
ted by Raja Thakur), in Marathi, “Rancher 
Swarga” (produced by Chitrayug and 
directed by the Yatrik group), in Bengali, 
“Nenji Oor Alayam’’ (produced and direct¬ 
ed by C. V. Sridhar), in Tamil, and “Maha- 
mantri Thimmarasu” (produced by N. 
Ramabrahman and A. Pundareekakshayya 
and directed by K. Kameswara Rao), in 
Telugu, have been selected for President’s 
Silver Medals. 

Certificates of Merit have been award¬ 
ed to “Chaudhury Karnail Singh,” in 
Punjabi, “Javai Maza Bhala” (produced by 
Manisha Chitra and directed by Neelkant 
Magdum) and “Gariba Gharchi Lek” (pro¬ 
duced by Chhaya Chitra and directed by 
Kamlakar Tome), in Marathi, “Nishithay” 
(produced and directed by the Agragam: 
group), in Bengali, “Suryamukhi” (produc- 
.ed^by actor Soumendra Misra and directed 
by Prafulla Sengupta) and “Laxmi” (pro¬ 
duced by Parbati and Gour Prasad and 
directed by Sharadaprasanna Nayak) in 
Oriya, “Tezimola,” in Assamese, “Annai” 
Iproduced by A. V. M. and directed by 
^rishnan and Panju), and “Sarada” (pro¬ 
duced by V. Arunachalam and directed by 

S. Gopalakrishnan), in Tamil, “Kula- 


gothralu” (produced by A. V. Subba Rao 
and directed by K. Pratyagathma) and 
“Siri Sampadalu” (produced by V. Venka- 
teswaralu and directed by P. Pulliah), in 
Telugu, “Puthiya Akasam Puthiya 
Bhoomi” (produced by Associated Produ¬ 
cers and directed by M. S. Mony) and “Ni- 
nam Aninja Kaipadukal” (produced by 
Navarathna Productions and directed by N, 
N. Pisharody), in Malayalam, and “Nanda- 
deepa” (produced by Vadirap and Jawahar 
and directed by M. R. Vittal), in Kannada. 

Among children's films, the Central 
Committee ha.s recommended only one 
movie, “Raju Aur Gangaram,” for the All- 
India Certificate of Merit. There is none 
for the Prime Minister’s Gold Medal or for 
the Certificate with a cash prize. 

The Awards for documentary films go 
to “Four Centuries Ago,” in English (Presi¬ 
dent’s Gold Medal and cash prize of 
Rs. 4,000 to its producer, the Films Divi¬ 
sion, and Rb, 1,000 to its director, Shanti 
Verma), “Himalayan Heritage,” in English 
(All-India Certificate of Merit and cash 
prizes of Rs. 2,000 to its producer, the Films 
Division, and Rs. 500 to its director, N. S, 
Thapa and “The Telco Stoiy,” in English 
(All-India Certificate of Merit), produced 
fur the Tata Organisation, 

The educational films selected for All- 
India Certificate of Merit are “Virginia 
Tobacco” and “The Evolution and Races 
of Man,” both in English. No educational 
film was adjudged to be of a standard to 
merit the award of the President’s Gold 
Medal. 

“Virginia Tobacco,” produced by the 
Films Division was directed by P. R. S. 
Pillai. “Evolution and the Races of Man” 
was produced by the Films Division 
through the National Educational and In¬ 
formation Films in Bombay. 

No recommendation was made in re¬ 
gard to filmstrips. 

One hundred and twenty-eight films 
wei’e entered for the awards—71 feature 
films, 30 documentaries, five children’s 
films, 16 educational films and six film¬ 
strips. They were initially examined by 
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the respective regional and special com¬ 
mittees constituted for the purpose. The 
Central Committee viewed 25 feature films, 
one children’s film, six documentaries and 

six educational films. 

The Government had also instituted 
this year All-India Certificate of Merit for 
the ^st and the second best stoiy writer.s 
for feature films and an All-India Award 
for a feature film on family planning. The 
Central Committee has made no recom¬ 
mendation for award to story writers. The 
one entry made was not considered to be 
a film on family planning by the regional 
committee concerned and was not, there¬ 
fore, recommended for considei-ation by 
the Central Committee. 

The Awards were announced by the 
Union Government on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Central Commitlre, presided 
over by Mr. Basheer Ahmed Saveed. The 
Committee was in session , in New Delhi 
from March 8 to 22. 

* * * 

MORARJI’S ‘RESPONSE’ TO FILM 
INDUSTRY 

Mr. Morarji De.sai, Union Finance Min¬ 
ister, has turned down the film industry’s 
appeal for reducing the enhanced rates of 
excise duty. 

In a communication addre.ssed to Mr. 
Mehboob Khan, picsident of the Indian 
Motion Picture Producers' Association, Mr. 
Morarji Desai said: 

“While 1 recognise that it has been 
customary to produce long films, I am 
afraid I cannot agree lhai it should take 
as much as 10,000 feet to tell a good story 
or that an additional 3,000 feet must in¬ 
variably be introduced to provide songs 
and dances for public entertainment. As 
I understand it, when the public becomes 
aware that lengthy films arc not so readily 
forthcoming, it will be po.ssible both for 
the industry a.s well as the public to adjust 
themselves to shorter pictures, which, as 
you know, is quite common in most other 
countries. If any paiticular story needs 
lengthier treatment, the production costs 
are al.so usually higher and so also the box- 
office expectations In such cases it is only 
proper that the incidence of the excise 
dutjj should also be adjusted upwards. 
After all, no ban as such has been imposed 
on the production of longer films but there 
secm.s to be no real justification, where 


producers choose to produce such films, for 
their not being asked to pay something 
more to the exchequer as well. 

“As regards duty on re-issues, here 
again the fact that a picture comes up for 
re-issue is itself usually an indication of 
its commercial success, it is my view that 
these, too, can readily bear the higher 
duty. 

“In these circumstances, I regret I see 
no paiticular cause for altering the present 
decision.” 

X- * * 

NATIONAL FILM ARdHYES 

The National Film Archives will be 
located at ihe Film Institute in Poona. 

The Institute has already acquired 76 
State Award-Winning films along with 
popular Indian classics for the setting up 
of the ai chives. These include “Sant Tuka- 
ram,” “Father Panchali,” “Ram Shastri,” 
“Dr. Kotnis Ki Amar Kahani” and “Court 
Dancer,” the first film to be made in Eng¬ 
lish in India. 

The purpose of the archives will be to 
build up a collection of Indian and Foreign 
film classics and to preserve these for pos¬ 
terity. Films that are important as a form 
of ail and entertainment or which record 
in a unique manner historically important 
themes will find a place in this collection. 
These films will be available for reference 
to serious students of the cinema. 

The building to house the archives is 
to be erected on the 21-acre plot of the Film 
Institute. Estimated to cost several lakhs 
of rupees, it wall comprise air-conditioned 
vaults. 

Mr. Jagat Murari, the head of the 
Institute, said that classics from abroad 
will either be purchased or acquired on an 
exchange basis. 

Negotiations to secure some of the 
world-famous classics are under way. Very 
soon the Institute hopes to acquire from 
the U.S.3.R. “The Battleship Potemkin,” 
“Alexander Nevsky,” and “General Line.” 
From the United States will come “Birth 
of a Nation,” “Greed” and “Citizen Kane”; 
from France, “Passion of Joan of Arc,” “Ita¬ 
lian Straw Hat,” “La Grande Illusion” and 
“Hiroshima Mon Amour”; from Germany, 
“Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” “Metropolis,” 
“Kameradschaft” and “Blue Angel”; from 
Italy, “Open City,” “Bicycle Thief,” “Mira¬ 
cle in Milan” and “Wages of Fear”; from 
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Japan, “Roshomon,” “Gates of Hell,’’ 
“Seven Samurai’’ and “The Island”; and 
from Britain, “The Third Man,” “Odd Man 
Out” and “Brief Encounter.” 

The National Archives will miss some 
of the old Indian film classics, as many 
have been destroyed or lost since no at¬ 
tempt was made to reserve these. For ins¬ 
tance, not one Indian Silent film is today 
available in the country. Also the first 
Indian talkie film, “Alam Ara,” is untrace- 
able. 

Among the hurdles in the way of ob¬ 
taining film classics from overseas is the 
shortage of foreign exchange as also the 
time and labour mvolved in carrying out 
negotiations with the producers of the 

various films. 

* * • 

IFFJ ON JURY OF FILM FESTIVALS 

The Indian Federation of Film Journa¬ 
lists will be represented this year on the 
festival jury of the Federation Internatio¬ 
nal Film de la Presse Cmematographique 
(Fipresti), at the International Film Festi¬ 
vals, it was announced in New Delhi on 
March 12. 

The festivals are being held at Cannes 
(France), Moscow, Berlin, Mannheim 
(Germany), San Sabastian and Valladolid 
(Spain), Locarno (Switzerland), Venice and 
Trento (Italy), where the International 
Film Critics’ prize, the Grand Prize will be 
awarded for the best film or film creator. 

The annual general assembly of the 
Indian Federation was to meet in New 
Delhi on April 3 and 4, this year, to have 
annual general elections. The assembly 
will also decide the dates and venue of the 
national convention of Indian film journal¬ 
ists, in which fraternal delegates from 
‘Fipresci’ member countries are expected to 
participate. 

* * * 

NEW BUDGET HITS FOREIGN FILMS 

The distributors of foreign films in 
India are in a dilemma. 

The latest tax levies in respect of the 
import of foreign films have come as a 
shwk to even the most shock-proof among 
the distributors. Whereas in the pre-bud¬ 
get era the import of these films bore a 
levy, (effective from March 1 1963) is 
Rs. 2.66 per metre in respect of 35 mm 
full-length features. The levy for short 
subjects, which include newsreels and 
trailen, be Ra. 1.B4 per metre. There 


will be a flat levy of 1.88 on all 16 mm 
subjects. 

While the import fee prior to March 1, 
was Rs. 2,492.89 per single full-length fea¬ 
ture, the new levy will be as much aa 
Rs. 6,610.36 

The new levy has thus dealt a stagger¬ 
ing blow to foreign films and will put into 
motion a chain reaction that might spell 
disaster for the large number of people 
who depend for their livelihood on the 
foreign films in India. 

All foreign distributors operating in 
India have directed their principles in the 
USA and England to completely stop all 
further export of films to India. More¬ 
over, films already shipped and awaiting 
arrival in India will be bonded as soon as 
they touch the shores of this country. 

This means, in effect, that, after the 
consumption of whatever product is already 
in India, there will be no more exhibition 
of foreign films in any theatre throughout 
the country. 

The Kinematograph Renters’ Society, 
the representative body of the American 
distributors in Bombay, has despatched an 
urgent message to the Secretary of the Fin¬ 
ance Minister, urging reconsideration of 
the entire tax issue. 

Operating on a higher level, the K.R.S. 
has also communicated with the Motion 
Pictuics Society of America, suggesting 
that it use its good offices with India on a 
ministerial level towards a reconsideration 
of the tax issue. 

* * * 

AWARD FOR DAVID LEAN 

David Lean has won his second Direc¬ 
tors Guild of America Award, best direct¬ 
ed film of the year, for “outstanding direc¬ 
torial achievement in theatrical films” for 
“Lawrence Of Arabia”, the Sam Spiegal- 
David Lean production for Columbia. 

The announcement was made ^fbre 
1200 persons who attended the Awards din¬ 
ner recently at the Beverly-Hilton Hotel’s 
International Ballroom. 

Lean was formerly honoured in 1952 
for “Bridge on the River Kwai.” Also 
honoured in conjunction' with “Lawrence 
Of Arabia” was assistant director Roy 
Stevens. 

• • 

(Conttmted on page 458) 



SCIENCE AND DEVELOPMENT 
Sir, 

Presiding over the United Nations 
Conference on Science and Technology at 
Geneva on Monday, Dr. M. S. Thacker 
pointed out that, for underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries, the problems of development centr¬ 
ed round three tasks. Firstly, the accur¬ 
ate survey and study of natural resources; 
secondly, the education and training of 
human beings, and lastly, the promotion 
of capital formation. In the current 
“Development Decade” announced by the 
United Nations, a serious attack is to be 
made on raising the level of backward 
countries and this can only be done by the 
application of science and technology. It 
is not, of course, correct to say that there 
is no science and technology in such coun¬ 
tries; but one may define “backwardness” 
as the result of not using the latest infor¬ 
mation and technique available in the ad¬ 
vanced countries. The natural resources 
of a country are known in the traditional 
sense to its inhabitants but they have to 
be explored afresh in the light of the users 
to which minerals, forests or rivers can be 
put now-a-days to yield additional wealth. 
Such exploration has to be continuous and 
even advanced countries are constantly 
finding new minerals and new ways of hai’i 
nessing the energy of the natural elements. 
The United Nations has been providing ex¬ 
perts for such preliminary investigation 
but obviously much more could be done if 

the local people were trained for the job. 
Thus the really vital programme in each 
country is the development of human re¬ 
sources through education. Oddly enough, 
this problem rarely receives the attention 
it deserves. There is, of course, a univer¬ 
sal thirst for Iiteiacy and primary educa¬ 
tion but technical training and science 
usually lag far behind. There is a short¬ 
age of engineers in Britain as well as in 
India or Tanganyika. Science and tech¬ 
nology are neglected in the school stage. 
There would be much more rapid pro¬ 
gress .'n agriculture or public health, if the 
school curriculum was given a more prac¬ 
tical bias. Most underdeveloped countries 


employ the bulk of the population in 
farming, handicrafts, transport and trade. 
But the movement of the economy into the 
twentieth century has to be gradual if 
there is not to be gross unemployment and! 
misery. The use of tractors, large-scale 
textile mills and railways may stimulate 
the economy but can also throw millions 
out of work. There is therefore a need 
for carefully-planned change and gradual 
mechanisation. 

It IS assumed, both in developed and 
underdeveloped lands, that the chief need 
of the latter is for capital and it is also 
taken for granted that this must come 
mostly from outside. Experience has 
shown, however, that those countries which 
make the best progiess are those that raise 
the bulk of their resources at home. In 
nearly all underprivileged countries there 
is a suspicion of the capitalist, the mer¬ 
chant and the entrepreneur. To change 
this attitude and also to control the expan-* 
Sion of business in the national interest is 
a task for the administrator. As Prof. 
Galbraith has often pointed out, it is also 
wrong to imagine that there are only two 
classes of countries, the advanced and the 
backward and that only the former can 
help the latter. The fact is that there is 
a broad spectrum of countries at various 
stages of growth and that all countries can! 
assist each other in various ways. What 
has really been lacking has been the poli¬ 
tical concept of a hundred nations who are 
cooperating and not competing with one 
another. The United Nations has been 
doing its best to create that kind of world 
but the bulk of the assistance still takes 
competitive forms. The Geneva Confer¬ 
ence would have served its purpose if it 
puts the accent on mutual aid irrespective 
of political considerations. 

(Pamandas A. Aidasani, Bombay) 
^ * 

THE T.V. UNIT OF A.I.R. 

Sir, 

The experimental T.V. Unit of A,I.R. 
has been telecasting social education pro¬ 
grammes since 1959 and at present one 
hour and forty minutes are devoted pet 
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week foj this pin pose. But the program- 
laet;, iii general, are monotonous and insi' 
pid duo to paucity of variety and bankrupt¬ 
cy of imagination on the part of the T.V. 
authorities The plays in most of the 
ca.scs are thematically very weak, as the 
lilayA rights always attach undue moral 
.significance to wliat tney write. From pro¬ 
duction point of v:ov., at the most one oui 
ol five or six productions is a slick one. The 
iaces are loo often repeated and thus due 
to characleustic mannerisms of tliese laces, 
they are repulsive and lifeie.ss. Much oi 
toe time is wasted m screening again o'^d 
again old document^irics and newsreels, li 
eeer the TV. people are remindi'd ol 
change and vanety, they incluclr long 
drawn and arnateuri.sh pantomimes, recua- 
liuns of lengthy and uilacull poems bo, 
some ol the oil-heard poets Tbe worst in- 
greuient oi these is the (juestion-'.mswe. 
piogramme which brings r.ne prog: ammo 
to end every vVednesday Tiiese program¬ 
mes are neilhei educative i .ir entei laming. 
Leaving aside I he wec'.ly lo st aid le.sson, 
lh(' rest j.s a lhir<l rale dioss Dining a 
period of more than thic'' years three oi 
loin T.V. inteiviews only (kset\e ou'iition, 
such as;—mterview.s with Pt. Kavi Shan¬ 
kar. Shn Onkar Nath 'Fhakui, Mi Polly 
Umrigar, Ustad Bade Chulani Ali Khan 
But these interviews, too, served not a 
very useinJ puijiose at the social educa¬ 
tion level. 

A little effoi'l and bit ol imagination 
can add colouV, interest and vitality to 
Ihesc so-called social education progiam¬ 
ines without incurring any additional ex¬ 
penditure. One of toe important aspects 
(if T.V. programmes should be the active 
participation of the T.V viewers in the 
Items themselves and loi this the T.V. 
should .start serial programmes like Gene- 
lal Knowledge Quiz for ail age gioups, 
I'able talks and discussions among the ex¬ 
perts and the viewers on civic nroblcrns and 
social issue.'!, debates and elocution contests' 
for school and university studenls and for 
aiiults engaged in ditferent vocaluuis At 
le«.st fifteen to tw<,mty minutes net wceJi 
musl be devoter! to varied types of musical 
items. Dramatized version.s of light, and 
liumorous stones are a source oi immerse 
interest lor the young folk. Not mure than 
half an hour per month shoidd bv :penl on 
•I play specially wntleTi t'oi ihe T.'V. 
Teaching of Hindi and Tamil lluough T.V. 
to Non Hindi and Non-Tamil people res- 
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peclivclv can piove a very useful project 
.10 far as social education goes. The screen-..,, 
ing of documentaries need be restricted ' 
and al.-io the question-answer programmes 
be scrajipcd as such. Let us make the 
t-c.b. of the be.ll science has to offer. 

(Kamla Gupta. Delhi) 

' -K -fc- 

OIU EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

Sir, 

Tncie has been a general and genuine 
compiai-'.i lor long that our educational 
sysicm lacks co-ordination muserabiy. The 
aims and objects of school and college 
oducdtion are not co-relaled among them¬ 
selves and also they are not co-related with 
teaching and examining techniques. Not 
i ;iiv ini', bill the teaching, examining tech- 
i'l iue.-. aie not eo-related at all. This is a 
viciou.s Circle plaguing our educational edi- 
llce an I doiiig immense harm to the coun¬ 
try at ill educational levels That the 
malady is on aii mciedible mcrea.se is well 
estahi i.iiieu i.y the paltern of the i|iiestion 
papei .1 uf Higher Seec'nd.iiy Exammation.s 
held bv the Cenli.al Board of Secondary 
l'■(l^lealjoti 111 the very fust year of its set- 
Img ui) 

The Centra] Board ha.s been set up 
with a p!oie.ssed aim of reorganising the 
.socondaiy education m the country. But 
rathei unimaginatively the Central Board 
held Its fiist Higher Sccondaiy Examina¬ 
tion without making any effort for bi'ing- 
ing about co-ordmation between the teach- 
iiig, testing techniques Consequently, 
English PatKM’ I, had a piece of punctua¬ 
tion, whereas the prescribed syllabus ex¬ 
cluded the topic specilicallv Here we are 
not _to argue that every Englush-lcarning 
student is supposed to know punctuation. 
What IS necessary to note is that the 
papers setters are ignorant of the prescrib¬ 
ed syllabus, the needs and capacities of the 
taught, in the schools and hence there are 
harrassrr.enl, damage and wastage for the 
students in store. One fails to under.s1.and 
whether the Board authorities intentional¬ 
ly did all Ihes or they did not exercise ade¬ 
quate imagination m making things what 
they actually sh('uld be 

An examination ol All India character 
lor age group 16-17 needs objective modera¬ 
tion and pu)(x'i handling with great care. 

(Nandini B. Paluskar, T>elhi) 
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U.S.P. IN UlTAK PRADESH 

Sir, 

It IS a matter of utmost gratihcatiou 
lliat (hP piess has brought to limelight 
sconc.s ()| ii iespoiisible, unwan anted and 
((uestionable actions, ol late, enacted so 
hrazt'ti-facedly by the members of United 
Socialist Parly in Uttar Piadesh Vidhan 
Sabha. ITow these ‘honourable’ represen- 
lativcs ol the people set the conslitutional 
praclice at defiance by taking the law into 
then hands and turned the stale legislature 
into a fisli-markel lor no less than three 
and a half hours, is a stigma on the face 
of a party which preaches liberalism and 
boasts of Its faith in parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy and socialism Shouting, fighting 
and defiance of the orders ol the speakei, 
and also applying ol other crude methods 
lo achicN’c questionable ends, is highly 
Ignominious and disgiaceful on Ihe part 
of the legislaluie. 'riiere are honourable 
acii.ic’s through whtcli a member of legis- 
l.r-jic can iiiHueiicc and even altei lo any 
l•^t^'!,| ihr JK 1 I 1 C.V 01 adiriinistratioii of a 
;1aU' hill to adopt unbecoming and dis¬ 
ci ('d it able methods, can never be justified 
even foi the achievement of an ideal aim 

Kill I y ol the police foice m the legis¬ 
lative chamber to forcibly remove the 
defiant tncmheis from then seats reflects 
unmistakably on the bad taste of the latter 
Twnitj two members of the United Social¬ 
ist Parly liad to be suspended from the 
Assembly for term.^' laiiging from foui 
day;' lo a month for defying the orders of 
Ihi' spf';)kei and foi creating chaotic condi¬ 
tions 111 the House 

It may hi' suggested that an enquiry 
commission be a)>pointed to investigate 
inlo llic ciiiients. undercui rents and forces 
ai vork. culminating m these ads of 
io\\'dyisin, -md discip]inar\ action be taken 
against lh(' gniltv so (hat these degrading. 
Inimilialiiig and ugly .scenes may not be 
leliearsi'd on the stage of legislature 

(B IVIohan. Delhi) 


Not apathy but action ! 
Play your part in 
national preparedness 


FILM WOKLil 

(Cmtinued Jrom page 455) 

75 PER CENT TAX ON FILMS 

Kntcrtainment tax is to be levied at la 
jier cent of the rate of admission in Bihai 
trorn April 1, it was officially announced on 
March 23 in Patna. 

The tax will be levied on admission to 
exlubitiorns, cinemas, circus, dramatic 
shows, dance, music or variety shows. 

* -A 

GEORGE WASHINGTON PRIZE 

U.S. film producer and cartoon king, 
Wall Disney has been awarded the George 
Washington prize by the American Freedom 
Foundation ol which former U.S. Presi¬ 
dent, Gen. Eisenhower, is the chairman. 

The prize, aaided on Febniary 22 on 
Uic occasion of the birthday of George 
Washington, the first U.S. President, in¬ 
cluded $5,000 and a medal. 

Disney is the originator of the “Mickey 
Mou.se ' cavlooiis. He has founded the 
amu.scnient paik, Disneyland, m Califoi- 
nia. 

Gen. Dougla.s MacArlhur and a U.S 
.soldier stationed in Germany were award¬ 
ed second and third prizes foi a speech and 
a letter, respectively. 

* ■»(■ * 

TOP HONOURS FOR 1962 

Doris Day has replaced Elizabeth lay- 
lur a.^ the top box-office draw in American 
cinemas, according to a poll of film exhibi¬ 
tors of America. 

Rock Hudson and Cai’y Grant, who cu¬ 
rtail ed with the Blonde actress m Lovet 
C.’ome Back and That Touch of Mink, weic 
second and third. 

It was announced m New York that 
llu- British film A Taste of Honey has won 
ttirec awards for foreign films. 

The independent filni impoiters aiiJ 
disinbulois of America named it the' best 
Iftreign filni m English and awarded i’l’'’ 
tai. Rita Tijshingham and its director' 
Tony Ricbaidson prizes tor best acting and 
diipct ion 

The Fieiidi film Sundays and CybeK 
won the award for the best foreign lang"- 
age film 



VENUS TOO HOT FOB LIFE 

Venus’ surface is around 800 degrees 
p’ahrenheit—too hot for life as known on 
earth. 

The report from space explorer Man¬ 
ner IPs close-up look last December was 
announccvl by the U.S. space agency on 
February 26. 

Venus, the earth’s nearest planet, js 
also covered by a den.se layer of clouds 
high in the planet’s atmosphere. 

At the centre, Mariner found cloud 
temperatures at about 30 degrees below 
/erf)—but the data are not yet certain, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis¬ 
tration said. 

Mariner’s heat-sensitive eyes also spied 
a peucli«r spot in the cloud.s over the 
southern'hemisphere of the planet The 
spot was some 20 degrees colder than the 
; '(‘St of the cloud layer. 

1 It could mean that there is some hid¬ 
den surface feature below the clouds that 
lauses strange temperature variation. 

Manner found essentially no difference 
:n lemtx^i atures between the sunlit and 
darkened sides of the planet. Nor could 
Mariner’s instruments detect —within theii 
I'apability —any carbon dioxide layer above 
'he cloud.s as had been sugge.sted in somi' 
'arliei speculation. 

Mariner data also reported that there 
wa.s apparently less cosmic dust farther 

i "ut in space—and even in the area of 
Venus—than there was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of earth. 

* * * 

HYDROGEN ON MOON 

A Soviet astronomer has discovered 
hydrogen on the moon which indicates the 
''x.stence of high temperatures there, the 
hoviet news agency Tass reported on Feb¬ 
ruary 2. 

Tass said that Leningrad astronomer 
M'kcdai Kozyrev, w'orking with photo- 
^l•'>‘»phs of the lunar crater Aristarchus, 
^'tidied the characteristics of volcanic gases 
U'lid found that hydrogen wa.s dischavgcfi 
|h<iin the carter. 

Since chemical reactions which caused 


liydiogen usually oecuired at high temjx*- 
rutures, the presence o! high lemperaluivs 
(in the moon vas indicaied. 

.< • ^ 

SECRET OF MUMMIES 

A Soviet chemist claimed on February 
2 that he has found the secret oi the longe- 
\ity of Egyptian mummies. 

It IS an extract from the jungara iris 
plant V. hich, the chemist, Mi. Abdulla Sul¬ 
tanov of Bukhaia, said piotected fabrics 
u.sed t(- wrap mummies from rotting 

"Apparently." Mr. Sultanov told Tass, 
"the ancient Egyptians soaked die iabrie 
in IIis infusion betore wrapping up the 
mummy“ 

Mr Sultanov suggested a modern-day 
use for the extract. He piuposed that the 
cotton winding which i.s wrapped around 
eleetncdl wires be .soaked in the extraci to 
piot(*ct the wires 

EVOIAITION OF ANTARCTICA 

The Antarciic Continent was covered 
by lorests about 100 million years ago, a 
Soviei .scientist says. 

According to Tass, Mr Konstantin Mar¬ 
kov cites the remnants of trees found on 
the Antarctic coast facing South America 
as wfill as in the ice of Seymour Island In 
supporl ot his theory. 

Another interesting hypothesis ol Mr 
MarKov is that the continent was .some¬ 
where in the ocean in the middle latitudes 
In subsequent ages, it moved away to its 
present position. 

Antarctica’s evolution, in Mr. Markovs 
opinion, falls into two parts—wooded and 
icy It has never shf-d its icy sheet through¬ 
out histoiy. 

* * * 

COWDUNG FUMES CAUSE 
BRONCHITIS 

Cowdung fumes, if inhaled for a long 
time, may cause bronchitis or emphysema 

Ductors at the Vallabhbhai Patel CliCst 
Institute of Delhi have come to this eon 
clti.sion on the basis of expeiirnents on 
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guinea-pigs exposed to cowding smoke in 
a special chamber. 

This finding i.s expected to help reduce 
the inc.dence of these ailments in Indian 
village;, where covvdung is used as a fuel in 
many homes. 

M- > 

ROLE OF HEREDITY IN 
SCHIZOPHRENIA 

Heiedity counts more than environ¬ 
ment in the occurrence of schizophrenia, a 
mental illness characterized by loss of con¬ 
tact with reality, according to surveys con- 
’ ducted by the World Health Organization. 

The surveys suggest that the risk of 
becomi.’ig .schizophrenic is about one per 
cent foi the population as a whole, but is 
about 10 times greater lor biothers and 
sisters of .schizophrenics and for cnildren 
with one schizophrenic parent. 

For children with two schizophrenic 
parents, the risk is about ,50 per cent. 

- Di Sushila Nayyar, Union Health Min¬ 
ister, Said at Bangalore on February .3 that 
encoui aging results had been obtained 
Irom the experiment in schizophrenia cai- 
ried out through Ayurvi'da at the all India 
Institute of Mental Health m Bangalore 

^ r + 

MEASURING DOSE OF RADIATION 

The Indian Cancer Research Centre in 
Bombay claimed on March 8 to have deve¬ 
loped a new radiation dosimeter designed 
to remove a serious handicap in deciding 
the line of treatment for victims ol nuclear 
radiation. 

The re.search centre said the gadget 
could measure beta, gamma and X-ray 
radiation in the range of 500 to 5.000 rads— 
a range which covers the lethal do.se for 
mo.st living systems. 

The gadget will also permit measure¬ 
ment oi tissue doses in body regions nor¬ 
mally macce.ssible to measurement by most 
of the available dosimeters. 

•J< * 

BLOOD PRESSURE AFFECTED BY SALT 

How is the salt we use in oiii food re¬ 
lated to high blood pressure"’ 

Scientists today generally agree that 
salt is ill some manner involved in high 
bloocj pressure ("essential nypeiiension' ) 

For instance, they know that cutting 
down I'U the amount of salt in the diet oj 


hypertensives results in lowered blood 
pressure in many cases. 

Does thi.s mean, then, that excessivi* 
use of -all IS a cause ol high lilood pres¬ 
sure',' 

A tin, of Johns Hopkins medical scien¬ 
tists believe that a recent salt-tasting study 
th('y completed lends support to the idea 
that salt may indeed be a causative factoi 
of high blood pressure. 

One hypothesis suggests that a high 
salt intal.e might precipitate hypertension 
in a p?iv jn already predi.sposed (or sus 
ceptiblo) to the condition. 

V ' ' 

AGE OF THE EARTH 

A scientist of the Carnegie Institution 
()f W.Ashi igton reports evidcnrc that plant 
lile exist' d on eaith at least 3,700 million 
years age 

This IS 1.000 million years more than 
the prcvi 'us estimate of the age ot the first 
life on e u'th. 

Di'. T C. Hoenng has leported that 
the new evidence ol ancient life consists 
oJ chx'iji.al lemnants oi one-celled green 
planLs, c; lied algae, that are .seen today .as 
.scum on oonds. 

The .Simple chemicals were extracted 
fi-om Ih" oldest discovered sedimentaiy 
lock on e irth, brou,ght from Southern Rho¬ 
desia 

The finding is icported in the In.stilu- 
1 ion’s OOtn annual report. 

Scientists think the earth itself is 
about 4,5iifi million years old. 

The other highlights of the Carnegie 
Instilutio 1 report are; 

The outermost obseiwable limit of the 
universe is at least several thousand mil¬ 
lion light years distant. A light year is the 
distance light, moving 186,300 miles 
(298,080 kilometers) per second, travels in 
fine year 

The Milky Way galaxy, which contains 
our sun and an estimated 100,000 million 
other stars, is about 10.000 million years 
old. 

Metals and other heavy elements on 
earth came from the sun, and more re- 
nioielv frooi exploding stars called "super¬ 
novae." 

The DNA (Deoxyribonucleic acidi 
molecule, the "bos.s" molecule of all living 
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things, has been “weighed” foi* . the lirst 
lime. Its molecular weight is 84 million 
much heavier than simple molecules such 
as wattM'. 

New evidence from giuundbased ra- 
dais and radiotclescopc's indicates that the 
atmosphere of Venus undergoes great 
changes in temperature. 

IS THERE LIFE IN OUTER SPACE? 

Does life exist outside our planet? 
What is the cradle of living matter? Ocean? 
Atmosphere? Or, may be, outer space it- 
,self? How can radio communications be 
established with possible denizens of othei 
worlds? All these questions weie discuss¬ 
ed in the Moscow' Scientists' Club recently. 

As it was to be expected, opinions weie 
divided. 

“I do not believe that there is life in 
other worlds," said Alexander Neifakh, 
Doctor ol Biology. “There are many rea¬ 
sons."^ he continued, "to think that life on 
earth originated owing lo a happy concur¬ 
rence of circumstances and therefore it is 
highly unlikely that we may find leason- 
able beings at a distance of dozens and 
hundreds of light years fiom our planet 

Academician Alexandei Imshenetsky 
IS of a diherent opinion He considers that 
de.spite the tact that scientists cannot pro¬ 
duce a single piece nl evidence in support 
of the actual existence ol life in olhei 
woi Ids, still one can think that it does 
exust; alter all, living organism is capable 
of adapting itself to most diverse environ¬ 
ments. Prof. Alexahder Kompaniyets said 
that we need not seek for forms of life in 
outer .space similar to that found on Earth 
which are based on proteins. Foi, extra¬ 
terrestrial life may be founded on carbon 
or silicon or other elements, and in fur¬ 
ther investigations one should nol disre¬ 
gard this possible form. 

The time has now come when it is pos¬ 
sible to establi.sh direct radio contact wdth 
the inhabitants of remote worlds. Techni- 
fal means to achieve this are available, and 
basic research in this field has been com¬ 
pleted. The first attempts in this direction 
were described bv young Soviet astrono¬ 
mer, Nikolai Kai'Uashov Lenin Piizc lau¬ 
reate Iosif Shklovsky, D.Sc. (Phys .and 
Maths.) pointed to the possibility of start¬ 
ing, already in the near future, diiecl 
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search for extra-terrestrial civilisations 
within our stellar system. 

'' t - 

HYPOTHESIS ON MARTIAN 
riVILlSATION 

Phobos and Deimos—the satellites of 
Mars—are hollow and artificial. They' 
w'ore created by a gicat Martian civilisa¬ 
tion millions ol years ago. This civilisa¬ 
tion, prooably, disappeared under the influ- , 
enee of factors ol which we are unaware. 

It IS also possible that life exist.s on Mars 
today. 

These are the conclusions reached by 
the Soviet scientist Iosif Shklovsky. in his 
book, “The Universe, Life, Reason.” 

The book, which w^as recently publish- 
f'd bv the USSR Academy of Sciences in an 
editi' n ol 8(),Ut)0 copies, was sold out with¬ 
in two-liiree days 

Pro! Shklovsky claims that the activi¬ 
ty (-i highly developed .societies, w'hich can 
live ooth in our Galaxy and on planets of 
other Giilaxies, can giv'c rise lo changes on 
a ee,s me .scale (the remaking of the atmos¬ 
phere ol the planets, explosions capable of 
fi'rm ng new Suns, etc ). He considers 
that it IS (juite feasible lo establish con- 
laels bt'iweeii the Earth and other civilisa¬ 
tions ol the cosmos. The modern state of 
*adio-eie’ineering already makes it possible 
to send out and icecive signals over cosmic 
d'Sta nci'S. 

Shklovsky mentions in this connection 
that a ' pccial appaiatus. operating in the 
1!1 cm .cave-length, loi communication.s 
with other inter-planoiary civilisations, has 
been insialled at the Sternberg Astronomi¬ 
cal Institute m Moscow Soviet .scientists 
Kardashov and Pashenku are in charge of 
the new apparatus 

-K A 

GEOI/JGH AL MAP OF THE EARTH 

Shortly after Manner II loek an elec¬ 
tronic peep at Venus, sixty .scientists from 
forty countries came down to earth with a 
vengeance at a mecMing m Unesco House ,, 
in Pans i 

The title of then meeting alone—the 
Commission foi the Geological Map of the 
World —.'01 ved as a pointed leminder that 
we are looking at Venus, and will shortly 
be looking at Mars, in an era that does not 
yet possess ,i unified map ol ihe 'world's 
siib-soi], I 
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!'r The Couiniis.sion bteii at vv«ik 

> aince pre-World Wai I days and it reported 
f encouraging pi'Ogress at its session in Pans 
iif There, a new edition of a geological map 
tj of Africa was displayed lo delegates Its 
»-'^preparalioi. was coordinated l)y Mr, .Jean 
dLbmbard. a French geologist who is Sec- 
reUiry-General of the Association of Afri- 
, can Geological Suiweys, and it has been 
■'.published iointly bv the Association and 
Unesco. 

This map, on a scak- of 1:5,000,000, in- 
corporates the results of considerable geo- 
» logical research in Africa over the past 
twenty years It can also serve as a basis 
i for what ihe specialists call tectonic and 
metallogomc maps—that is, maps illustrat- 
■: ing respectivel.v movements of the earth's 
^ crust and g't'ological formations likely to 
yield mineral ores. 

The work of drawing up such a map is 
, a patient proce.ss of fitting together the 
, pieces of .'i puzzle. In Afiaca’s case, for 
; example, most of the information requir¬ 
ed already e;nsted on the maps of indivi- 
,,dual countlu‘^, drawn with varying scales 
and legend.s. Ty le-casting this informa¬ 
tion inti one unilied map, the geologist can 
noM' take .n Africa at a glance. 

The Paris meet mg approved plans to 
go ahead uidi the preparation ol a world 
geological atlas on a scale of 1:10,000,00() 
which IS a!:,o tv) be published with the aid 
of Unesco. A unified legend for ihis atlas 
wa.s adopted m 10.50, 

Geological maps of Euiope and the 
Hinted Slates already exist for inclusion 
in this atlas and a new map has ju.st been 
' published l»y tlii' limied Nations Economic 
Commi!<sion foi Asia and the Far East, 

' covering South-East Asia 

But there are still great miknown 
blanks- including parts oi Latin America 
and Asia- that have to be tilled m before 
the geological atlas of oiir planet can b('- 
come a reality, 

k M 

' BEAITY SPOTS ( AN KILL 

‘ Beauty spots on a woman's face can 
, .be evidence she is suffering from a deadly 
disease called malignant melanoma, a mr- 
f'Ses' conference was told in London by 
leading singeon Sir Sianfoul Cade 
,1, "In 'he days of Madame Poinpudoui." 
''be saui, "pii’inc'iicd u.nches wire beauty 


spots. It women didnlL have one they 
•■ought a blaclv patch and stuck it on.” 

Symptoms of tlie disease were pig¬ 
mented tumours of the skin The tumours 
were v'cry lare, but could be deadly. 

The surgeoji told the nurses: “It i.s up 
to tioctors and nurses to spot the few that 
ai\‘ very dangerous and to know what ad¬ 
vice to give to parents of children covered 
bv pigmented patches.” 

# > * 

SAKI CALSES SKIN CANCER 

Sari, the graceful feminine attire, ha.s 
been held responsible for .skin cancer 
among the women of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, in a recent WHO report on cancer. 

Dhoti, its musculine counterpart, is, 
likewise, accused of being a common cause 
of the dijcase among men. 

The leport says san and dhoti are 
woin tigiitly round the waist day in and 
day OLii it IS in position when men and 
women \ oi'k, relax, bathe or even sleep. 
This use v)f the.se garments over years often 
cdu.ses Joss of skin colour, toughening and 
glazing ( 1 skin and in some instances 
hrui.ses and cancer of the skin at the loins. 

Sinn cancer is observed more com- 
moniy among the poor clas.ses who per 
luice are habituated to wearing the sari 
and dhot in most insanitary and unhygie¬ 
nic ways 

The WHO repoi t also attributes to the 
liabit of chewing pan many cases of can¬ 
cel' of the cavity of the mouth, tongue and 
the iriLicu.is lining of the cheeks. However, 
pan-chewd’s vvho follow simple rules of 
oral hygiene and undergo normal dental 
treatment have shown low incidence of 
faneer o\ en in cases of “chain chewing” 


Do not take Freedom for 

granted 

Preserve it 

with all your strength’ 




MR. HAROLD WILSON 

Altoi U\y ballots ol the Pariiaiiieii- 
laiy Labo\n Paity, held on February 7 and 
Foojuaiy 14, respectively, Mr, Harold 
Wilson (40.) was elected leadei of the Bri¬ 
tish Labour Party on the latter date in 
succession to the late Mr. Hugh Gaitskcll. 
'I'he youngest leader m the Labour Party's 
history, Mr. Wilson also became automa¬ 
tically Leadei of the Opposition. 

Ml. Haiold Wilson was born in Hud- 
derslielfi in 191b, the son of a works che¬ 
mist. Educated at Wirral Gianimar School 
and Je.sus College, Oxford, he took a first 
in politic.s, philosophy ami economics and 
ix'caine a Fellow of Univeisity College m 
In the eaily part of the war he 
■ei/ed as economic assistant to the Wai 
Cabinet Secretariat, was latc’ Director ol 
Kconomic.s and Statistics at the Ministiy 
ol F\ie] and Power, but resigned fjom the 
Civd Service in 1944 to return to acatlemic 
life. iJuring this period he wrote a book, 
New Deal for Coal, which adumbrated 
I-.abour's subsequent plans for nationaliz¬ 
ing the mines. 

Mr Wilson eiiteied Pailiament in 1940 
.IS M.P for (3rmskiik. subsequently repre¬ 
senting Huyton (his present constituencyt 
liom 1950 onwards. He was given immedi¬ 
ate junior jniiijstei'ia! otfice as Parliamcn- 
laiy Sccretaiy to the Ministry ol Works, 
became Secietary for Overseas Trade in 
March 1947, and six months later succeed¬ 
ed Sir Stafi'ord Cripps as President ol the 
Boaid of Trade with a seat in the Cabinet, 
being then only 31 years of age. 

Jn April 1951 Mi. Wilson was one ot 
llic thi’ee Ministers—the others being llw 
late Mr. Aneurin Bevan and Mr. John 
Freeman, now editor of the New States¬ 
man—who resigned fi'om Mr, Attlee’.s 
’ Government in protest at its budgetary 
policy, notably the impo.sition of Health 
Sendee charges. In 1954. however, be re- 
kirned to the Shadow Cabinet as the 
Labour Party's chief spokesman on econo¬ 
mic affairs, acting thereafter for sev^eral 
years as “shadow” Chancelloi. After the 
Seal borough conference of 1960 he chal¬ 


lenged Ml. Gaitskeii ioi the party leafder* 
.ship following the ‘ Clause Four’ contro¬ 
versy, but was defeated by 166 votes to 81. 

Oil Novembei 8, 1962, he oppo.sed Mr. . 
Brown for the depuly Icadersmp of the 
party but lost by 133 votes lo 1U.J, Since j 
the reallocation of Opposition front-bench ' 
responsibilities m November 1961 Mr. Wil- .1 
son had been Laboiu spokesman on foreign i 
alfairs in the Rouse of Commons. - ■ 

At Ci press confeuuce within an hour ; 
oj his election as party leader, Mr. Wilson , 
said that he was committed ici “three"- 
mandates , (1) "to maintain the unity of 
tlic paity ihal Hugh Gaitskell handed on’; ! 
(21 "to continue tho.se policies which were ' 
worked oiu under his ieudership”; (3) “to i 
h ad tin > parU to victory in the coming ( 
election.” , 

i 

Mr. Haiold Wilson is the tenth chali- | 
man and leadcj- of the Parliamentary La- j 
hour Party (the title ol the olhee was 
changed iiom "chairman ' to “chairman 
and le.Mier’ ui 1922). His predecessors i 
were: is.eir Hurdie (19U6-08), Arthur Hen¬ 
derson (1908-1910, 1914-17, and 1931-32). ' 

George Baines (1910-11), James Ramsay 
Macdonald (1911-14 and 1922-31), William ; 
Adamson (1917-21), J. R. Clynes (1921-22), ^ 
Gcoige Lansbury (1932-35). Clement Attlee 
(193A-55), and Hugh Gaitskell (1955-63). 

A A "K" 

ALI SA15KY ! 

Ail .Sabiy, tl'.e Prune MnnsLei ol the i 
Lniled Arab Republic, leu the delegation : 
of hi;, country lo the six-nation Colombo ' 
Confeience on Indo-China bordei dispute, 

A young man of 42, Colombo was not . 
tlie debut of the U.A.R Prime Minister al-1 
though it was (he fio.t international con-| 
ference v\here he led the U.A.R. dclega-| 
(ion. His knowledge ol Alio-Asian affairs 
IS indmale and vast. There has been no,, 
majc-d Afro-Asiaii meet w'hich Ali Sabiy" 
has lot attended He was at Bandung with 
President Nassej and also at Belgrade. He 
was at Casablanca with the U.AJl. Presi-'J 
dent. Ali Saury, therefore, is one of the 
architects of the U.A.R.’s Afro-Asian poli-,i 
cips As President Nasser s dose associate, 
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he is an able interpreter and executive of 
the President’s policies and tlnnking about 
Afro-Asian problems. 

All Sabry’s diplomatic experience is 
not, however, limited to Aiio-Asian affairs. 
In fact, he has shouldeieil with grea* suc¬ 
cess some very tough international assign¬ 
ments. For example, he attended the Suez 
Users’ Conference in London and then flew 
to New York to attend the Security Coun¬ 
cil discussions on tiie Suez i.ssue. It was 
Ali Sabry who negotiated with the U.S. 
Government an arms purchase deal for the 
U.A.R. and it was he who played an im¬ 
portant role in completing the arms pui- 
chase deal with the Soviet Union. 

Thus All Sabry is an astute and expe¬ 
rienced diplomat for his young age. who 
has faced many nations across the conler- 
ence table. It was quite natural that he 
shouid attract considerable limelight in 
Colombo. 

All Sabiy took ovei as President of Uio 
U.A.R Executive Council only about iivi' 
months ago. But for tim long yeais he had 
been intimately connecled with practical¬ 
ly every aspect ol the U.A.R Revolution 
President Nassei himsell explained in a 
broadcast to the U A R. people why he had 
cho.sen Ah Sabry for this important posi¬ 
tion. 

He said, “All Sabry will be appointed 
Chairman of the Executive Couned. Why 
Ah .Sabry? Ah Sabry has been in contact 
with the whole operations of the Revolu¬ 
tion; Ah Sabry has been in contact with 
the Ministers and has co-ordinated their 
work.” 

Ah .Sabry was amongst the group of 
.olViceis who brought about the 1952 July 
Revolution Born in 1920. he graduated 
from the Mihlaiy College in 1939 and join¬ 
ed the All Academy. In 1940 he became 
an Air Force Officer. Ah Sabry took part 
in the 1940 Palestnie War. And he got his 
baptism in the icvohitionaiy lire of that 
War. 

As Mimstei loi Presidential Affairs, it 
was Ah Sabiv’s task to keep in touch witii 
all departments of the UAR Oiwemmcni 
with every aspect ol I’AK hie and with 
the conduct ol U.A R. foreign relations. He 
met and tall'.ed to innumerable foreign 
dignitM'ies visiting Cairo and at times toon 
over the iesponsibilities of various Minis¬ 
ters w'hen they happened to be outside the 
country on important foreign missions. 


Ali Sabry has a wife and two children 
He is known for his tireless zeal for work 
+. * 

SJR NORMAN KIPPING 

Sir Norman Kipping, Director^eneral 
ol the Federation of British Industries 
(FBI), recently visited India for over a 
month. During his visit he exchanged 
view's with Government, industrial and 
trade circles in India on general matters 
of Common interest, and made an appre¬ 
ciation of the outlook wdth a view to a re¬ 
port to British industry. 

Sir Norman Kipping was born in 1901 
and started hi.s career wdth Standard Tele¬ 
phones and Cables Ltd. in 1927 and subse¬ 
quently became General Works Manager 
in charge of production. In 1942 he joined 
the Ministry of Production, where he was 
lesponsibie for implementing measures to 
de-centrahze wartime indusinal produc 
turn through a .system of Regional Boards 

Ai the end ot the war he spent six 
months as an Undei-Secretary in the Board 
ot Trade and played a part in tackling the 
pioblems of re-converting industi’y to 
peacetime pioductioii. In 1946 he was 
knightod for his outstanding .seiwices to 
the industrial war effort, and was appoint¬ 
ed J3irector-General of the Federation oi 
British Industries, a post he has held evei 
since. 

The Federation of British lndustne.s 
the most representative national organize 
turn of all British manulacturing industry, 
provides a national means by which British 
private-enterprise manufacturing industry 
can study and develop its economic and 
commercial policies and can represern 
lhe.se to the British Government; and the 
means whereby the Government can con¬ 
sult authoritative opinion on matters affect¬ 
ing industry as a whole. The FBI provides 
facilities lor the study of longei’-term pro¬ 
blems and does not hesitate, on occasion, to 
lead constructive thought on the problems 
that lie ahead. Under the inspired leader¬ 
ship of Sir Norman, the FBI has gained 
considerably in size, stature and inffuene'e 

This was Sir Norman’s third visit t" 
India. He first toured the counti’y in 195i 
lollowing the submission of the report oi 
the FBT mission on the development of th'' 
Indian heavy engineering industry, and h<■ 
paid a leturn visit late in 1959. 
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MR. NEHRU’S STATEMENT ON 
SINO-PAK BORDER PACT 

Prime Minister Nehru told the Lok 
Sabha on March 5 that Pakistan, accord¬ 
ing to its last year's official maps, had sur- 
rendcied over 13,000 sq miles of territory 
to China. 

In a statement on the signing of tiie 
Smo-Pakistan border agieement in Peking, 
Mr. Nehru said it was significant that the 
agieement was not subject to ratification. 
Although it was claimed to be provisional, 
so much haste had been shown in conclud¬ 
ing it. 

The National Assemby of Pakistan, the 
Press and public would have no opportun¬ 
ity ty examine the terms of the agiec- 
menl, Mr. Nehru said. 

India had lodged strong protests witu 
both China aiid Pakistan “icgaiding the 
alignment of the boundary between Sin- 
kiang and the pau of the Indian territory 
in Jammu and Kashmir which is under 
Pakistan's illegal occupation.’' 

The Prime Minister made it clear that 
India's desire for a seitiement with Pak.s- 
tan did not mean lliat she would accept 
whatever was proposed by the latter. “We 
cannot abandon the principles we have 
valued,'' he said. 

Pie accused China of interfering in 
Iiido-Pakistan affairs and exploiting the 
differences between the two countiies on 
Kashmir to further its expansionist policy. 

The Prime Minister characterized as 
“absurd” the Chinese claim that its boun¬ 
dary negotiations with Pakistan had pro¬ 
moted friendship between the people of 
China and Pakistan and were in the inter¬ 
est of peace in Asia and the world. 

It had been stated in Karachi thai the 
.difference between the Chinese and P.akis- 
tan claim lines was 3,400 sq. miles in the 
final agreement. Pakistan claimed to have 
received 1,350 sq. miles, including 700 sq. 
miles of territory in Chine.se occupaiion. 
The Chinese had been given 2,050 sq. miles. 

Mr. Nehru said that according to Sur¬ 


vey of Pakistan map;-, about 11,000 sq. miles ' 
of Smkiang territory formed part of Kash- 
mir. “If one goes by these maps, Pakistan 4 
has obviously suirendeied over 13,000 sq. ] 
miles of territory.” I 

Mr. Nehru said the matter was placed i 
before the Security Council. This was an 
attempt not only to mioirn the Council but 
al.so member countries oi the L N. All 
these countries were tally uwaic of it. 
Thcie was no need to give them mmps be¬ 
fore India knew what the actual position 
was. 

The mum fact, Mr. Nc-hiu said, was 
that Pakistan and China were agmemg to ' 
a ti'eaty m regard to a leiritoiy winch was i 
uiiuei Paki..Ian's illegal cintioi That fact 
was brought home to all Iiiciioly eoun- ; 
tries. “V/e could nut give rna.i.'S a.-, till two ] 
days ago we did not know the pi.si'iu.n.” : 

Eaiher, Mi. Nehiu gave t'le back¬ 
ground of tile Sino-Pakislaii ne.gona tic ns. i 
Accoiding to details oil'ciaily reicase.i in i 
Plarachi, tlie Pakistan Govcriiment hist in- ' 
formaliy sounded Cliiua and then sent a 
diplomatic note on Maich LT, Irtil, exjires- 
smg the desire to negotiate demaivation of 
the boundary. 

The Chinese Government leaded for¬ 
mally to the offer about a >ea!' latei On 
May 3, 19(12, the Chme.se and 'Pakistan 
Governments issued a joint communique 
in which they agteed to negonale on the 
subject. India .strongly protested against 
this development. 

Mr. Nehru continued; “Al.hongh. ac¬ 
cording to the agreement, tPe oadi.-s b.av’c 
agreed lo delimit the bound. :y on the 
basis of the tiadilional co.stvim.nv boun¬ 
dary line, including natuial fealuie.s, the 
boundary, as agieed to, docs not do .so T’ne 
Pakistan line of actual con'ioh according ' 
lo the map, whs’li the Gove i nmi'mi o! Pak- . 
istan '.lad supplied ti. om ll'gh Cc.mmiS’ 
sion, lay, acro.ss the Kilik, Mintaha end , 
Khunjerab passes. But, 1 hereafter, the line , 
left the watershed and followed neither 1 
the .-\ghil range, \\hich i'l the Irarlhional ! 
boundary, nor the 'Karakoram range along ; 
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; which the alignment claimed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of China lay. In fact, the Pakis¬ 
tan line of actual control ran along no 
definite natural feature.s, but cut across 
V the tributaries of the Shaksgam I'iver and 
^ ' sometimes lay half way up the slopes. It 
: then reached the Karakoram Pass, Running 
south of the traditional alignment, the Pak- 
•, ist'an line of actual conlrol surrendered 
about l,Gi)U SC}, miles to China. The differ¬ 
ence between the Pakistan and Chinese 
alignments was about 2,100 sq. miles.” 

, • * K- * 


MR. DESAI’S STATEMENT ON GOLD 
POLK if 

Finance Minister Morarji Dcsai re¬ 
affirmed ins deleimination to implement 
the Gold Control Order in the Lok Sabha, 
on March 6. 


It was the only way to end the .smug¬ 
gling of gold and preveni an annual dram 
: of i\s. 40 lo Rs. bO crores in foreign ex¬ 
change. I'he Government was contemplat- 
' mg various other measures also. 

Mr. Desai said he had no idea of confis- 
, eating any gold hoaiding but if anyone at- 
» tempted to circumvent the Order, he vvouid 
'i suffer. He also remarked that il, as he 
believed, the price ol gold would go down 
as a result of tiie Older, hoarders will lose 
heavily. 


The Finance Minister disclosed he had 
wi'itten to llu' Slate Governments to tackle 
the problem ol unemphiyment among gold- 
smitns. riie CenUe would supply money 
to the Stales ii'i the grant ol loans to indi¬ 
gent golds in Ills. These ameliorative mea¬ 
sures would be taken as soon as the agita¬ 
tion against the Order was ended. 


i ArrangeineiiLs were being made to 

:■ keep gold woiks ot ait in bonded vvare- 
, houses and he \. as exploring the idea of 
; encouraging a.i iviak :n silver also to earn 
V foreign exenangiv 


He itgrced that lliose who had left 
; ornam.mi ', paw nom kors would suffei 

sorne menm, miience be. au.se of the ordei 
lesiijinuig t.iei! loluin bu! some of the 
pawnbi\-kers were also jewellers and they 
; might hav' tampeied with the gold con- 
• tent ol Ol iiaii'i' lit--. W’th them. 


-dr. D'.' h dismissed (he ground o] 
religious meii.-a against adulteration ol 
gold a.s supensliiion. There was no such 
. thing ai* pi re gold in the ttiwl place. Sc 
■condly, Siiltee, child marriage and un 




touchability were also said to have religi¬ 
ous sanction but the law had ended these 
customs. 

The senseless hoarding of gold had to 
be stopped. It had only made money¬ 
lenders rich and pauperised those who 
pawned jewellery. 

Mr. Desai said he had promulgated the 
Order after much thought. He had been 
convinced as far back as eight months that 
the only way to end smuggling was to end 
“the lure of gold.” As prosperity grew, 
more and more gold was being bought with 
consequential loss of foreign exchange. In 
particular he had been bothered by smug¬ 
gling activity in the Persian Gulf in the 
last three or four years and the practice of 
under and over-invoicing. There was one 
other way lo end this. The Government 
could import all the gold necessary and 
sell it at reasonable prices. But could the 
country afford an annual drain of Rs. 40 to 
60 crores of foreign exchange to import 
gold? 

Mr. Desai strongly repudiated opposi¬ 
tion criticism that the Order was “ill- 
fated.” He fully believed it would succeed 
and it was succeeding right now. Smug¬ 
gling had declined. 

* * * 

REPLY TO RAILWAY DEBATE 

Raihvay Minister Swaran Singh told 
the Lok Sabha on March 6 he had an open 
mind on the question of reorganization of 
the railway zones and would not hesitate 
to consider creating a new zone if the 
situation warranted. 

Winding up the three-day debate in 
the Lok Sabha on the Railway Budget, the 
Minister said so far as this question was 
concerned, efficiency and performance 
w'OLild be the main criteria. It v/as pos¬ 
sible that, wdth the changing pattern of 
traffic in the country, certain zones might 
be over-strained, he said. Such cases de¬ 
served to be looked into. 

Mr. Swaran Singh said it was pleasant 
to find that theie was general satisfaction 
about the performance of the railways dur¬ 
ing the emergency. 

He said the Third Five-Year Plan tar¬ 
get of the railways had been more than 
fulfilled. 

In the current year the railways had 
already touched the figure of 16 million 
tons of additional traffic, as against the 
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target of 15 million tons, he said. The 
transport requirements of the major indus¬ 
tries like coal, steel and cement had also 
been met by and large. 

Mr. Swaran Singh defended the 
weightage given to freight traflic as against 
passenger traffic in respect of inci’eased 
haulage and said this was nece.ssary to give 
the nation a sound economic base. It was 
true over-crowding continued. This was 
because passenger traffic had increased be¬ 
yond anticipation, despite the expansion in 
road transport. In fact, the railways’ pas¬ 
senger transport capacity had increased 
even beyond the original provision, but the 
increase in passenger traffic outpaced this. 
The capacity increase had been 25 per cent, 
but the passenger traffic had risen by 26 
per cent. 

The problem could certainly be eased 
by the introduction of more trains. But 
this again involved increasing the track 
capacity and rolling stock, which meant 
more resources, Mr. Swaran Singh said. 

He defended the contribution by rail¬ 
ways to the general revenues. He gaid 
expenditure on the staff was also not on 
the high side. 

Considering the increase in the loan 
and volume of traffic, the increase in staff 
had been small, he said. As against a 32 
per cent increase in passenger traffic, 40 
per cent in goods and 50 per- cent in ton- 
kilometers, the increase in staff was only 
14.8 per cent. 

Defending the freight surcharge, he 
said the Railway Freight Structure Com¬ 
mittee had recommended an increase up 
to 13 per cent. The railways would spread 
the increase over years in the interest of 
the users. 

He expected the Banaras diesel loco¬ 
motive factory to start production to fit in 
with the production schedule of the public 
sector refineries now coming up. 

* * * 

LOK SABHA DEBATE ON RAIL BUDGET 
* The Lok Sabha unanimously passed 
the Railway budget on March 8 when it 
voted Rs. 1,172.2 crores in respect of 16 
demands for grant. 

Winding up the debate, Railway Min¬ 
ister, Swaran Singh said India’s railway 
system was one of the few in the world 
that made a profit. Yet its passenger fares 
and freight rates were lower than in most 
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countries. This was because more people' 
used the railways here. 

The Indian railways carried between . 
45 and 50 lakh people every day. There ' 
were 6,600 railway stations. Four thou¬ 
sand passenger trams and 5,000 freighters 
were in service. The railway.s employed 
eleven and a half lakh persons. 

Mr. Swaran Singh said India will 
continue to depend pinna; ily on the rail- 
w’ays for transportalion. Vhe country was 
large and goods and passengeis had lo be 
hauled over long disiances. 

Intervening m the debate, the Deputy 
Railway Minister, Mr. S. V. Karnasw’amy, 
said the performance of the Ranvays with 
regard to goods movement had improved. 

Mr. Ramaswamy said the Government 
hoped to get the electric locomotives from 
Japan for the Villupuram-Tamoaram sec¬ 
tion by the end of 1964. The electrified 
line will start functioning by the end of 
1964 or the beginning of 1965. 

* 

MR. DESAI’S REPLY TO DEBATE ON 
GENERAL BUDGET 

A demand lor tax relief on articles of 
daily consumption was i ejected in the 
Rajya Sabha by Finance Munster Morarji 
Desai. He made a pas.sionate plea for 
mobilizing tlie cminLry's ic,suurce.s for the 
defence effort and lold ins crilics they had 
no light to pi event the poo;' lium eontri- 
butmg to it. 

Replying lo tlie debate on tlic general 
budget, on Marcli 7, he said eveiy Indian 
citizen must part with a poriion of his in¬ 
come to prove his patriotism at a time 
when the couritiy was I'ngaged in a strug¬ 
gle between freedom and slavery. It would 
not be otherwise possible to make the 
gigantic effort needed to fight liie Chinese 
menace. 

He turned dowm demands for reduc¬ 
tion of duty on kerosene, imnosition of salt 
tax, the raising of the exemption limit in 
the case of super profils tax and surcharge 
on income-tax and the pruning of the 
Community Development budget. 

Charges that nothing had been done 
to curb Government spending were repudi¬ 
ated. He said the criticism came* from 
those who had not reduced their expendi¬ 
ture “even by a single naya paisa.” He 
was cheered when he disclosed that the 
• budget estimates for 1963-84 showed reduc- 
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tion of Rs. 35 to 40 crores as a measure of 
economy. Several non-essential Plan 
schemes had been scrapped and cuts in the 
expenditure on various ministerics enforc¬ 
ed. 

He pointed out that the increase of 
Rs. lo croro.s in administrative expenditure 
was unavoidable, lls. 11 crores wei’e being 
spent on .si lengthen mg the police force in 
the bolder areas and an additional amount 
of Rs. 2 crores v/as being provided for in¬ 
creased assisianco to Sikkim and Bhutan. 
He pnani.scd that cflorts to save on expen¬ 
diture would continue. 

The Finance Minister admitted that he 
was being harsh to the poor by increasing 
the duty on kerosene. But he had done so 
on consideration of the country’s difficult 
foreign exchange position. The foreign 
exchange needs of defence deserved prio¬ 
rity. Kerosene worth about Rs. 30 crores 
was being imported every year and the 
amount \\a.s bound to increase with the 
rise 111 the Jiving standards. 

He did not agree with those who said 
that salt tax was not being imposed on 
sentimental cnnsidei ations. Apart from 
what IVlalritina Gandhi had said, imposi¬ 
tion of snit tax would upset the poor man’s 
budget. It was not possible to get more 
than Rs. 20 crores from that source but 
that would be at the cost of doubling the 
pricf' o! ,‘;ell. 

T!if' .suggi'slion to nationalize banks 
W'as noi pKH liiable beeau.se large sums ol 
inune.v would iiav'e to bc‘ paid Oy way ul 
tunip'ns.i'.i'in. 'i'lu' l.,i\ on higher incomo- 
groui-.s w()Uid not be nicieased because that 
woul'J all'gt prodiwiion. 

M/'. L'/esai dcleuflcd tlie compulsory 
deposii .sel'.eine as a inensuie leading lo a 
weilare Stale lie said he did noi like 
peopi • de(K' iUiiig on pensions and doles 
atier retiieineiil, bui wanted them to save 
lor 10 '.' 1 tuiii.e 111 - admitted that poor 
farmers may have lo deny themselves 
somoliimg in oidei u» save, but that was 
in Ih.'ii uiu'i 1 t 

Rs'gai iliiig pi ices, the Finance Minister 
said tijo Gnvernin ‘ill nad not done Ixidiy. 
During ilie fii.sL iwo years ol the Plan. The 
prices :ad not risen In the matter ol 
priet's ne \\ ii t.ea-ling a “slippery g'ound.” 
but he lioo'ed it agricultural and industrial 
Droduetiun improved, it would be possible 
to hold the price line. 


He said the estimates of increase in 
national income did not take into account 
the income from small-scale industries and 
transport activity. Production of jute and 
cotton textiles had suffered to some extent 
due to shortage of raw material, but other 
industries had made rapid progress, 

* * * 

LOK SABHA PASSES SUPPLEMENTARY 
DEMANDS FOR GRANTS 

The Lok Sabha passed supplementary 
demands for grants tor the current finan¬ 
cial year totalling Rs. 271.55 crores on 
March 13, 1963. Part of this amount would, 
how'ever, be offset through recoveries and 
adjustments, and the net expenditure from 
the Consolidated Fund will be about Rs. 97 
crores. The additional commitments of the 
Defence Services account for a sura of 
Rs. 37.5 crores. The Deputy Minister of 
Food, Shri Thomas, intervening in the de¬ 
bate, said that under the PL 480 agree¬ 
ment, 10.5 million tons of wheat and about 
half a million tons of rice have yet to be 
imported from the United States. He said 
the agreement had been of great help in 
the past two years has earned about Rs. 27. 
crores in foreign exchange. 

If * * 

NO EXPANSION FOR PRIVATE OH. 

REFINERIES 

The Minister for Mines and Fuel, Shri 
K. D. Malaviya, informed the Rajya Sabha 
oil Marhc 15, l.%3 that Government would 
hold 131 per cent shares in the oil refinery 
to be .set up in the South. Negotiations 
weie .still going on but Government’s policy 
ti) koop (III in Ihe public sector was not 
affected by foreign collaboration. Shri 
Malaviya, who was intervening in the dis- 
cus.sion on the report of the Indian Refine- 
lies at Bombay to allow' them to expand 
Pu'ir capacity to ten million tons from six 
million. This demand could not be con¬ 
ceded. “If these refineries have a capacity 
of ten million tons, it will affect consump¬ 
tion of the products of the refineries. The 
consumption of oil in the Bombay region 
■will go up to ten million tons after many 
years. So, purely for economic reasons ii 
is felt that these refineries should not be 
allowed to expand their capacity. The 
question of their expansion has nothir^g to 
do w'lth the emergency. 

* * « 

MORARJI’S STATEMENT ON GENERAL 
BUDGET 

Winding up the general debate on the 
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Budget in the Lok Sabha on March 16, 
1963, the Finance Minister, Shri Morarji 
Desai, said that no substantial changes 
could be made in the taxation proposals. 
“The budget does put a heavy burden on 
the people, but circumstances make it im¬ 
perative for us to have the resources for 
defence and development.” Shri Desai 
declared that his effort had been to see 
that the burden on the poor was the least. 
The largest amount of additional revenues 
would come from sections of people w'ho 
could pay with less discomfort. Continu¬ 
ing, the Finance Minister announced that 
Government were considering a device to 
extend facilities for investment in the 
equity capital of corporate enterprises by 
the large and growing number of small in¬ 
vestors in middle income groups. The basic 
idea of the proposal, he emphasised, was to 
afford the common man a means of acquir¬ 
ing a share in the widening prosperity bas¬ 
ed on stqady industrial growth, which com¬ 
bined the advantages of a minimum secur¬ 
ity and a reasonable return. Speaking of 
the super-profits tax, Shri Desai said in his 
view, it was the best system and he pro¬ 
posed to stick to it. “There can be no un- 
lestricted profits for anybody. If it is 
found that the tax harms production or 
industrialisation, it will be for Government 
to supply remedies. They would also exa¬ 
mine if it is likely to come in the way of 
foreign investment.” As for post 
cards, he said even after the increase 
of one naye paisa, there would be loss of 
about Rs. 2 crores on postcards. Shri Desai, 
however, opposed any tax on salt, any revi¬ 
sion of the policy of prohibition, or nation¬ 
alisation of banks. About compulsory sav¬ 
ings, he said this was a new feature in 
budgeting but not a new idea. It had been 
thought of for the last so many years. lie 
pointed out that this was saving and not a 
tax. The need for resources for Defence 
and Development was very vital and noth¬ 
ing should be done to impede their collec¬ 
tion. 

* * * 

•MR. NEHRU’S STATEMENT ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The Prime Minister declared in the Lok 
Sabha fin March 19, 1963, that the biggest 
fluesRon in the world today was the future 
nf Sino-Soviet relations. “The differences 
between the two countries are essentially 
based on the interpretation of their natio¬ 
nal interests and it will not be correct to 
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say that merely because both are Commun¬ 
ist countries, they will agree on all mat¬ 
ters.” The future of the World, Shri Nehru 
continued, would be affected by the way 
relations between the Soviet Union and 
China developed. The whole structure of 
the so-called Communist and non-Commun- 
ist Blocs was changing. “No doubt, the 
two major blocs are standing opposed to 
each other but basically that position is 
being undermined. Russia and America 
are definitely coming nearer to each other” 

Shri Nehru was winding up the debate 
on the demands for grants of the External 
Affairs Ministry, w'hich the House later 
approved after rejecting all cut motions. 

Continuing his reply, Shri Nehru said 
the cause of world peace was important to 
us and we should continue to serve it. “We 
have to defend ourselves and fight a war if 
China attacks again, but the mentality for 
peace must remain. When a peaceful 
method comes for settling the dispute with 
China with honour, wn should accept it”. 
About the Chinese statement that the clari¬ 
fications of the Colombo proposals given to 
Peking were diffei’ent from those given to 
New Delhi, the Prime Minister said it was 
for Mrs. Bandaranaike to make the posi¬ 
tion clear. The U.A.R. Prime Minister, Ali 
Sabry, had already contradicted the Chi¬ 
nese claim. Shri Nehru then expressed 
gratitude to friendly countries for the help 
given to us. "‘But we have to rely on our¬ 
selves ultimately. Moie important than 
any w’eapon.s, is the* spirit of the people”. 
Shri Nehru, in this connection, gave the 
example of the pre.s('nt budget and said it 
had been appreciated by otlier countries as 
one of courage. It had had a tremendous 
effect on others who realised that India 
was out to face the Chinese menace and 
was not merely w^aiting for others to help 
her. 

Defending the policy of non-alignment, 
the Prime Minister said, entanglement in 
military blocs would be harmful to us “not 
only practically buti also psychologically, 
because it wdll promote the tendency of 
looking to others to do our job. It will be 
an extreme folly to give up the friendship 
of any one bloc of countries”. Speaking of 
Africa, Shri Nehru said our policy had en¬ 
couraged the ending of colonialism and we 
should help this process further to the best 
of our ability. “African countries certainly 
have our goodwill and fundamentally we 
have their goodwill too.” About the Arab 
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world, he said it was going through a great 
transformation and the prospect of unity 
was greater now than it has been for many 
years. 

Concluding his reply to the debate, the 
Prime Minister disclosed tnat he had sent 
a reply to the letter received last month 
iroin Mr. i^hizu in winch ne nad ollered to 
help in pulling an end to Hostilities in 
Wagalunu. Mr. imizo wanted to come to 
iNew Deiln lor a meeting and Shri Nehru 
saia he had lelerreu ihe matter to the Isxe- 
culive Council ol Nagaland which did not 
think such a niecting to be desirable at this 
stage. The Prime Minister said; “i will be 
pi-epared to meet Mr. Phizo but hostile 
activity must be stopped." Shri Nehru ex¬ 
pressed him.self against any change in tne 
set up lor Nagaland, NrlFA or Goa in the 
present emergency. About Nepal, he said 
there had been no change at any time in 
our altitude towards ihat country and “we 
have been carrying on our constructive 
works there." 

K- * * 

FOOD SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY 

Ihe Lok S.'ibha began an eight-hour 
debate on tne deiiianu.s ioi giants of the 
Mimstry ol Pood and Agiicultuie on March 
2U, llki.i. I lie Minister lor Agriculture, Dr. 
Kam Subhag Singli, iiiiervening in the 
debate the same day, said that constant 
elloiLs were being made to strike a balance 
in foodgrain prices as between the consu¬ 
mer and the producer. A .similar policy 
applied to jLile and cotton. The MiiiiSLcr 
added that evelytiling was being done to 
step up agricultural output. “'Ihe ligure 
this yeai is likely to be more than that of 
last yeai when there was a downward trend 
throughout South-East Asia and even in 
some advanced countries, like the United 
States and Canada. However, the shortfall 
m the production ol loodgrains in this 
country was more tlian compensated by a 
rise in tlie yield of cash crops like jute and 
cotton." Tne Miiii.ster said the per acre 
yield of paddy, wheat, sugarcane and cot¬ 
ton had gone up considerably. In areas 
where the package programme of intense 
cultivation was being carried out, the yield 
had gone up by 15 per cent generally and 
in some districts by over 21 per cent. More 
distri^cts were being brought under the 
proguimme, 44 under paddy and 100 under 
millets, pubes and other crops. Referring 
to complaints of high prices of fertilizers, 
Dr. Kam Subhag Smgh pointed out that 


there had been considerable reduction as a 
result of steps taken by Government. 
About the manufacture of tractors within 
the country, he announced that some 9,000 
more might be available by the end of this 
year. “Agriculturists do not have to pay 
excise duty on them”. Turning to the 
question of agricultural credit, he indicat¬ 
ed that the possibility was being examined 
of increasing the flow' of credit to the agri¬ 
cultural sector through institutions like the 
Life Insurance Corporation. Speaking 
about land reforms the Minister explained 
that over two crores of tenants throughout 
the country had been brought into direct 
contact with the State. It was proposed to 
settle landless agriculturists on an area of 
50 lakh acres throughout the country at a 
cost of Rs. 7 crores. 

Winding up the debate on March 21, 
1003, the Minister for Food and Agricul¬ 
ture, Shri S. K. Patil, said that his Ministry 
would try to provide incentive prices for 
farm produce without which agricultural 
production w'ould not go up. “Prices of 
agricultural commodities cannot be kept at 
a level whieh is not good for the ,7.0 P®r 
cent of people depending on agriculture 
but is favourable to the 18 per cent consu¬ 
mers who live in cities. Agriculture eco¬ 
nomy should, therefore, be oriented for the 
benefit of the farmer and not the consu¬ 
mer.” Shri Patil said incentives would be 
offered, if necessary, to step up sugarcane 
production. He pointed out that we are 
now' able to export sugar while eight years 
ago \vc had to import large quantities. The 
Tmrd Plan target of sugar production 
wMuld be mcrca.sed from three and a half 
million to four million tons. Of this, five 
lakh tons will be for export. Shri Patil 
described the overall food position as satis- 
lactory and comfortable. The country was 
virtually self-sufncient in rice. He told 
critics of food imports that but for the 
bulfcr stock which was being built up with 
imported foodgrains, prices would have 
increased. The House then voted the de¬ 
mands for grants of the Ministry of Food . 
and Agriculture. 

* * ■» 

ROLE OF PRESS IN EMERGENCY; 
DR. G. REDDY’S STATEMENT 

The Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting, Dr. Golala Reddy, declared 
in the Lok Sabha on March 23, 1963, that 
a Bill to set up a Press Council would be 
introducted in the next session 
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merit. The Council would examine all as¬ 
pects of the newspaper industry, including 
the growth of monopolies. The Govern¬ 
ment, Dr. Reddy added, did not want news¬ 
papers to be managed by industrialists as 
il tended towards regimentation of ideas. 
The Minister was replying to the debate 
on the demands foj- grants of Information 
and Broadcasting Ministry which were 
later voted by the House. Ur. Gopala 
Reddy said for proper functioning of demo¬ 
cracy there must be a variety of iicw's- 
papers. “The Govcinment have helped 
smaller papers in meeting their require¬ 
ments of newspi'inl and have given other 
assistance, ft i.j intended to he'p the 
language pie.ss wdn mere and mme adver- 
usements. Li.st ye;n, language papers got 
51.1 per cent of the money spent on display 
advertisGiTicnts. Their share of elassifiei 
advertisements also went up”. 

•Jf- * 

CHINLSE iKUILB l F IN TIBET: 
iti'K. NEliRU’^; SIATEMENT 

Tae Pi'iiiie Minister, Siiri Nehiu, iii- 
forn.ed the l-’hc Sabha on Maich 23, fydo, 
that Govevia..erit had reeeived reliable in- 
tormation aL.aii additional indutlion of 
troops inio Tioei by China. “Reports have 
also been received of piojeets of fuither 
load const!uet)( 11 along our borders and 
of requisitiOiiiiig of I'lbelan villagers, and 
pack animals by ttie Chinese armed foiecs 
in Tibetan aicas to the north of our bor¬ 
der”. 

Shri Nehru, who was speaking in res¬ 
ponse to a call attention notice, said that 
‘‘though th' Chinese say they have with¬ 
drawn their forces 20 kilometres from what 
they call the line of actual control, their 
concentration beyond this nairow strip 
continues unchanged.” 

The Prime Minister in this connection 
referred to a slateinent made on March 1, 
1963 by the Chinese Ministry of National 
Uefenee and quoted ,a warning contained 
in it. The statement said, “Although the 
Chinese Frontier Guards have withdrawn 
from the line of actual control as of Nov¬ 
ember 7, 1959, we have not given up our 
fight to self-defended. Shn Nehru also 
referred to a recent television interview' by 
the Chinese Foreign Minister, Marshal 
Chen Yi, in winch he had spoken on what 
he calldd “provocative actions on the part 
ef Indian troops.” The Prime Minister said 
the reference to self-defence in the context 
of what had happened in October and Nov¬ 


ember la.st year, coupled with the Chinese 
Foreign Minister's statement “may well 
mean that the Chinese authorities are con¬ 
templating further aggressive action at a 
time of their ovn rhoosmg. We have, 
therefore, to be prepared to meet any even¬ 
tuality that may arise’’. At the same time, 
Shri Nehru expressed the hope that the 
Chinese Government would accept the 
Colo.nbo proposals without reseivations as 
a first step to wars resod Iving the border • 
differences thimugh peaceful means. “Dur¬ 
ing the pa.st fortnight,” Siiri Nehru conti¬ 
nued, “we have received several notes from 
China. Despite their peaceful professions 
1!ic> Chinese use sluu p and provocative 
language in their miles, one or two of them 
being aeiLially scuinlous in tone. The 
Govcinment of India has leplied to these 
notes and cuii ladicied the lalse allegations 
made in them.” 

■X X x- 

KKISHN/' -GODA VAKI WAT ER 

RESOCKCLS: 1. AND P. 

MINISTER’S STATEMENT 

The Mnrslor fur Irrigation and Power, 
Hafix MohaiTiinc'd fbiahnn. informed the 
Lok Sabha on March 23, ]9t;3, that pending 
euliection oi cemprekcnsivc ciala in respect 
ot the Godavari and Krishna rivers pro¬ 
jects, alieady slatted or coineinplated in 
the immediate tuture, should go forward. 
This, he .said, wa.uld iielp jnolecl the rea¬ 
sonable inteicsls ( ! all the States concern¬ 
ed. 

The Mini.sler was making a s'atenient 
embodying Gnveenjncin's decisions on the 
Gulali Commission's rcf.ort on the KrisJnia- 
Godavai'i water resources.^ A copy of the 
icport wm.s jilaced on the table of the House. 

The Minister in his statement said that 
any final stale-\,'ise aiiocalion of waters of 
these two rivers at present could only be 
ba.scd on iiicomplelc data and as such it 
would be (uiite uineahstic. Therefore, 
after careful cen.ndei ed :un of the Com- 
ims.sion‘.s reconnnendalic'ns and diseim^ioiis 
with the SI ales ccreerncd, it had been de¬ 
cided to .set up an OLganisation for collec¬ 
tion ol con.pichensive data over a nui.ibor 
of years aiid fur analysmg it ci'ut'nuunsiy. 

The Mmird.'r also annoiuacd b'let a 
Cer :;) authoi-itv hhe a rtner Board under 
the iiiver Pesid's Act rf 1950, would be 
established to carry out. in cnnsuliation 
w'ith the Slates concerned, scientific oteer- 
vations of discharge.^ at key sites, investi¬ 
gations of the Godavari diversions and pre¬ 
paration of master plans for the Krishna- 
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Godavari basin. A project report would be 
prepared oii ihe supplJes t/iat could be 
diverted Ironi the Godavuii mio the 
Krishna basin. Acliun in this respect had 
been initialed by tnc Centrai Water and 
Power Commission. Ihe Minister said 
that the proposed master plans tor the 
basins of the two rivers would have dove¬ 
tailed into them the State plans compris¬ 
ing existing projects, those under construc¬ 
tion and tnose proposed to be taken up, in 
the immediate luture. 

* * n 

DR. SHRfMALi’S STATEMExM’ ON 
EDUCATION 

'Winding up the debate on the demands 
for giants ol the jVlimslry ol Education, the 
Education Mmisier, Di. Sarnuaii, assured 
the liOk Sabha on March 23. it)ti3, that the 
tempo ol prinuuy education in the last 
two yeats would be maintained at all costs. 
The Elates had been asked to see to this. 
Dr. Shrmiali added that special steps would 
be taaen in the coming Imancial year to 
furliier nnpiove the cpiality ol education 
and to develop seance teaihiiig at all 
levels. Substaitidl help lui tins purpose 
would be loi tlievmi.ng iioin UINESCO. 
“Three oi the loin itgioiiai tuaiiing col¬ 
leges lor vocaiional leaclieis will start 
woikmg in July. A p.Jiel of exiieits will 
make available loi ivvicw this year dialts 
ol (juality text-books on science subjects. ' 
Dr. Shriinali said there was no contioveisy 
on tilt aeceiiied jmlicy ol leplacing English 
as the meUimn of in: II'ljelioii by legioiial 
language.-, Weik was m Hand foi produc¬ 
ing text bia.las in llmdi in science subjects 
to begin wnh. Tne.ve would lalei be ren¬ 
dered ii.'io oilier ianguag'-s “For schools, 
a ituri'au is to tuin out iiO books by ihc 
end of the year. For universities, whole- 
time st.ill at livv' tviitivs vw.ll produce 
siandaid tian.slalions and eiiginal vvorlis." 
Froceedmg, La. S'lii'iiaii announeed that 
nearly at) per canl of tne mcrnoiious stu¬ 
dents 111 liie I’onniiV' would iie brought this 
year iindk'r om- ol the many svholarship 
schen'es ’’.■Vii ml.'ust-fu • loan scheme is 
to be I.iuiH-'h u in Julv to hi 'io students 
lakt' uo h,. b, r edueatian," ht cotieluded. 
Tile tiouse 1 der Vnled the demands of his 
Itlini.-;wit.i a.' (’eiwheimmg inajoii'y. 

SdENTIIE rKOGIUha-; IN INDIA: 

• PROF. IIUiMAYlIN KABIR S 
STATEMENT 

Prof, Humayun Kabir, the Minister of 
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Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
declared in the Lck Sabha on 23, 

1963 that Government was eager ta give 
scientific processes a more concrete'shape. 
The Minister, who was replying to the 
debate on the demands of his Ministry 
which the House later voted, said “for the 
past year or two, emphasis has been laid 
on setting up pilot plants in the laborato¬ 
ries. These plants take research to a 
semi-commercial stage at which the indus¬ 
try takes over. The laboratories are work¬ 
ing on about 130 specific projects connected 
with defence”. Referring to cultural mat¬ 
ters, Prof. Kabir said through translations 
the best in Indian literature was being 
made available all over the country. About 
the India Office Library, the Minister said 
“India and Pakistan have told Britain 
clearly that the library belongs to them”. 
He assured scholars that facilities for them 
w'ould not suffer when the Library was 
transferred. “Actually, Government want 
to give them more facilities for study”. 

* * * 

INDIA NOT TO MAKE NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS: MR. NEHRU’S STATEMENT 

The Prime Minister rc-affirmed in the 
Lok Sabha on March 2.6, 1963, Govern¬ 

ment's decision not to manufacture nuclear 
weapons. “It is wnong to think,” he said, 
“that by producing atom bombs, our 
delcnce would be strengthened. No coun -1 
try becomes stronger merely by carrying 
out nuclear explosions. What is important 
is the possession of enough nuclear wea¬ 
pons that can be used at a moment. It is 
indeed doubtful if the Chinese have ex¬ 
ploded an atom bomb; even if one day we 
hear they have exploded a test device, it is 
)x)ssible the Chine.se have made consider¬ 
able advance in a particular branch, like 
nianulaclunng the atom bomb. But our 
work on atomic energy is generally more 
advanced. In fact, we could possibly have 
made the atom bomb, had we started on 
ir . Shri Nehru pointed out it would be 
utterly insincere for us to do any such 
thing w'hile we have all the while been 
urging the atomic powers to end their 
nuclear tests. 

The Prime Minister, who was replying 
to the debate on the demands for grants of 
the Atomic Energy Department, expressed 
regret at the recent French nuclear explo¬ 
sion in the Sahara. France had a techni¬ 
cal right to carry out the explosions under 
the Evian Agreements with Algeria. “But 
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it unfortunate that tliey have exercised 
theSr right. Their action has given rise to 
great concern in Algeria and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. It will also mean a lot 
of ill-will and unrest in Africa”. Refer¬ 
ring to the proposed Atomic Power Sta¬ 
tions, Shri Nehru said ‘‘it is hoped that 
.some outstanding })oints regarding the 
Tarapore station being build with American 
collaboration would soon be resolved. A 
second station would be set up at Rana 
Pratapsag'ir in Rajasthan. Tlu' third at 
Mahabalipuram, Madras, would be built 
entiiely by ourselves”. Shri Ndii u also 
pointed out that the cost of atomic powei 
would be considerably le.^s than that of 
electricity generated by other mean's Shri 
Nehru went on to say that many countrie,-. 
were cooperating with us in the develop¬ 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful pm- 
poscs. Among them were the Soviet Union, 
the United States, Britain, France and some 
East European countries. About the 
mineral sands in Keiala, specially the ex¬ 
port of ilmenite, he said their selling pri¬ 
ces were being reduced and an intensive 
sales promotion was being launched, ‘‘A 
modern factory is being planned to .set the 
industry on a more competitive basis in the 
world market,” After the Prime Ministers 
reply, the demands were voted by the 
House. 

* * * 

GULAIT COMMISSION REPORT FAIR 
TO STATES: I. AND P. MINISTRY’S 
DEMANDS VOTED 

'riic Lok Sabha began discus.siori on 
the demands for grants of the Ministry of 
Irrigation and Power on March 26, 1963. 

Intervening in the debate on this day, the 
Minister of Stale for Irrigation and Power, 
Shri Alagcsan, declared that the Govern¬ 
ment was considering the formation of 
some kind of a Central authority to go into 
any inter-Stale dispute regarding river 
waters. Referring to the Gulali Commis¬ 
sion’s report, Shri Alagesan said Govern¬ 
ment had tried to be fair to the Stale con¬ 
cerned. Each State would have to spend 
njore than it had budgeted for. The final 
allocations, he added, had not been made 
because technical data w'as not available. 
The report had highlighled the importance 
of calleclmg and coordinating data. He 
said river Valley Boards should be formed 
without wailing for any disputes to arise 
among States. Referring to power scar¬ 
city, the Minister said several steps had 


been taken to relieve it. Schemes unde^(^i 
the Third Plai) were being accelerated.;^ 
At the end of the Plan, the position should•! 
perhaps not be difficult. 'I 

‘Winding up the debate on March 27, 
1963, the Minister for Irrigation and ' 
Power, Hatiz Mohammed Ibrahim, re- 
allirmed that the Farraka Barrage would i 
be completed as scheduled. “The construe- ' 
lion of the barrage is going on and noth- ; 
ing can prevent it. It will be ready by 
1969-70”. Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim then 
referred to the Goveinmenfs decision on 
the report of the Gulati Commission - on 
the Ri ishna-Godavari waters. He said no 
injustice had been done to any State. “No 
rights of any State have been or will be 
curtailed. The present arrangement is for 
lb ye 4 is after which a new anangernent 
can be arrived at”. The Minister said 
State Governments had been a.sked to use 
the irrigation potential as quickly as pos- 
s,ible, and to enact suitable legislation for 
this purpose. He visualised greater co¬ 
operation with Nepal m flood control and 
other matters. He said a Coordination 
Board with two Chief Engineers from 
either side would meet from time to time 
to look into any problems that might arise. 
The Minister also informed the House that 
Assam would get one crore and fifty lakhs 
ol rupees for flood control in 1963-64 in 
addition to its normal reipurenients. “In 
the current financial year it was allotted 
an extra Rs. 1.20 crorcs for ihe purpose”. 
Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim also gave details 
of the steps taken in each icgion to relieve 
power shortage. A number of additional 
plants had been sanctioned. Among them 
was a third unit of 75 megawatts to be in¬ 
stalled at the Durgapur coke oven power 
station in West Bengal. At the Barauni 
thermal station in Bihar, the two units of 
30 megawatts each would be expanded to 
50 megawatts each. Diesel set of ten 
megawatts would be supplied to Assam. In 
the Central region two unii of 30 mega¬ 
watts each would be installed at Kanpur 
and these were likely to be commissioned 
next yeax'. The sixth generating unit of 
60 megawatts would be installed at Rihand. 
In the Northern region, a 15 megawatt 
thermal generating .set would be installed 
at Faridabad A similar set would Jje in¬ 
stalled in Dellu Ten units of one mega¬ 
watt each would be set up in Punjab. In 
Jammu and Kashmir, the ten megawatt 
plant at Kalakot would be rajsed tQ 20 
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megawatts. In the Southern region, the 
Minister continued, two gas turbo units of 
ten megawatts each lor Andhra Pradesh 
were due to arrive in Jiine. Two simular 
units lor ivlysore uere also expected Irom 
Neyvelj thiougli the process ol integrated 

grid .system for the Soulliern zone. 

« * * 

LABOUR AND WAtiliS; Sliitl NANDA’S 
STATliMLNT 

The Minister loi Laboui, Employment 
and Planning, Sliri Gulzarilal Manda, pio- 
po.sed in the Lok Sabha on Maich 27, 191)3, 
that the concrete results in indusiiial pro- 
dQction and relaljons obtained in the past 
lew. months .should be consolidated. “We 
must indeed move loiward still lurther. 
The cinergei'icy is still veiy much with us 
and it IS not possible to go back to the day.s 
ol the past . Shn i'iaiida, who \va.s reply¬ 
ing to the debate on the budget demands 
of his IVlimslry whicii the House later 
voted, urged all concerned to recapture 
the great enthusiasm, particularly .seen 
among woikeis in the eaily days of the 
emergency The Mimstci said the wuik- 
,iiig classes had been remoilvably earnest 
in stepping up production 'I’he monthly 
average ol man-days lost had gone down 
since the etneigency, from four lakhs to 
19,1)00 thousand in December, llowevei, 
in Januaiy, there was a slight set back and 
the figure went up to 21,000, Shn Nanda 
expiesscd the hope that etloit.-, would be 
made to see that there wa.s praciically no 
stoppage ol work. 

llesuiiiing ms leply to Liie debate on 
Mareii 23, 1903, Sun Gui.''.arilal JNaiida said 
that Government had a>.cepled in principle 
the demand loi a second Wage Buaid hir 
Working Jouinahsts About the cugineei- 
ing indiistiy, he said, a study gioup would 
be appointed to exanune the wage struc¬ 
ture and connected piobleins “On the 
ba.as ol thi.s examination, and iiulustry 
will be selected for purpose of apiromlmg 
a vVage Bo.iid". Real wag-'s of iiiduslrial 
winkers, he said, had gone up m the past 
lew years. They were, liowevcr, not a 
bunlen m me r'C’St structure ol industry. 
Shri Nanda pointed rnit that more wages 
could come Ihrieigh increased production. 
The real „(|UCstion was Ikwv tar increased 
wages would laise the purchasing power. 
In I'h.s connection, he said, a scheme of 
cooperative stoics m establishments having 
300 or more workers, had been started. 

* * * 


CONDITION OF BACKWARD CLASJ^S 
IMPROVING: HOME MINISTRY’S 
BUDGET DEMANDS IN LOK 
SABHA 

Tire Lok Sabha began a 12-hour dis- 
CLissiuir oil the budget demands lor the 
Ministry of Home Affairs on March 28, 
1903, Intervening in the discussion, on the 
same day, the Deputy Home Minister, Smt. 
Chaiidiasekhai, said a final decision would 
be taken soon on the recommendations ol 
the Dhebar Commission on Scheduled 
Tiibc% The condition of Scheduled Castes 
and Ti ibcs wa.s definitely improving, 
though nut as fast as desired. Their share 
in the sei vices was going up. Of the 105 
candidates selected this year for IAS, IFS 
viiid HAS, 15 belonged to Scheduled Castes 
and I'III I to Scheduled Tribes, With the 
meicasing stic.ss Government was placing 
on then cdui,ation, their share m the ser¬ 
vices w'ould go up further. Smt. Chan- 
drasekhai also iniormecl the House that 
during the cuirent year almost the entire 
allocation of about Ks. 13 cioies for tribal 
welfare would have been ufihsed. About 
backward classe.s, she said economic cri¬ 
teria would be adopted in giving them 
post-malijculation scholarships from the 
coming financial year. 

The Minisfer of Stale for Home 
Affairs, Shri Hajarnavis, w'ho inleivened 
in the debate on March 29, 1963, denied that 
corruption had increased as compared to 
the ])re-independence pei iod. He said il 
more cases ol corruption had come to light 
it w’as because Governmental activity had 
ineifa.sed considera'ily while during the 
Lnlish days it wa.i limited. Shri llajar- 
navis defended the work of the police. He 
also praised the civilian servici s. About 
the work of the Directorate of Mcn-powei 
Shn Hajarnavis said strength of scientists 
111 the scientific pool had been increased 
from 100 to 500 To meet the shortage of 
<?e,‘',moei ing and medical personnel, il had 
been decided to reduce the duration of the 
Engineeiing and Medical courses. Ten 
thousand Auxiliary Nurses were to be 
trained. 

•K * * ‘ 

NO MAJOR CHANGE IN SET UP FOR 
NEFA 

Tlic Prime Minister declared in tbo 
Lok Sabha on March 29, 1963 thdt any . 

major change in the set up for NEFA at i 
this stage would be undesirable. “If there j 
(Continued on page 430) | 



CRICKET 

England-New Zealand Test Series 

Third Test: England beat New Zealand 
by seven wickets in the third and final test 
played at Christchurch on 15, 16, 18 and 19 
to complete a 3-0 sweep in the series. 

Hard-hitting Knight clinched victorj’^ 
23 minutes after lunch. 

England had won the previous two 
Tests by an innings. 

The scores were: New Zealand—266 
and 159; England—254 and 173 for 3. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey Championship 

The Railways are champions again. In 
a hard-fought and exciting match, they 
beat the Services by two goals to one at 
the Corporation Stadium. Madras, on March 
23 to regain the National Hockey title they 
last held in 1961. 

So for the third time in Madras the 
Services failed to find the touch-stone of 
victory. In the 1951 final they lost to Pun¬ 
jab. Four years later, they shared the title 
with Madras after two drawn games. But, 
though beaten, they lived their finest hour. 

Madras was awarded the Ubei’oi Cup, 
the losing semi-finalists’ trophy, in the Na¬ 
tional Hockey Championship, without a 
fight as their opponents, Punjab, conceded 
them a walk-over. 

BOATING 

Oxfurd-Cambridge Boat Race 

Taking the lead before the half dis¬ 
tance and rowing magnificently Oxford 
won the 109th boat race in London on 
March 23 beating Cambridge easily by five 
lengths in the slow time of 20 minutes 47 
seconds. 

BADMINTON 
All-England Men’s Singles 

, Erland Kops, Danish badminton star, 
defeated Channarong Ratang, Rat ana- 
Saeng-Suang of Thailand, 15-7, 15-7 in Lon¬ 
don on March 23 to win the all-England 
menls title for the fifth time in six yeais 

Kops first won the title—the unofficial 
championship of the World—in 1958. Hi* 
did not compete the next year but returned 
in I960 and has been champion ever since 


TABLE TENNIS 
World T.T. Championship 

Swaythling Cup: China retained the 
men’s World Table Tennis title on April 9 
at Prague beating Japan by five matches 
to one. Japan was out to win back the 
title trophy, Swaythling Cup, which China 
took from her in the Peking Champion¬ 
ships in 1961. Prior to that Japan had 
won the trophy (ive times in succe.ssion 

Corbtllon Cup: Japan, the holders, re¬ 
corded a 3-0 victory over Rumania to re¬ 
tain the Corbiilon Cup. 

Men’s singles final: Chuang Tse-tung, 
of China, retained the men’s singles title, 
defeating his own countryman, Li Fu-jung. 
21-16, 21-15, 10-21, 21-18 on April 14, at 

Prague, in a magnificent exhibition of 
attacking plav from both plavers, remini.s- 
cent of their clash in the 1959 final at 
Peking. 

Defending champion Chuang Tse-timg. 
who fir.st won the title at the 1961 World 
championships in Peking, successfully de¬ 
fended his crown in an all-Chinese final 
v.'ith Li Fu-iung 

Women’s singles final: Miss Matsuzaki 
beat Maria Alexandra of Rumania, 21-14, 
21-13, 20-22. 15-21, 21-17 in a tremendously 
thrilling match. 

Men’s doubles final: Wang Chih-liang 
and Chang Shih-ling won the all-Chinese 
men’s doublc.s final heating Chuang Tse- 
tung and H.su Yinsheng 21-18, 21-15, 21-17. 

Women’s doubles final: Kimiyo Matsu¬ 
zaki and Masako Seki regained the 
women’s doubles title for Japan by defeat¬ 
ing England’s Diane Rowe and PJary Shan¬ 
non. The match score in a hardfought 
encounter was 3-1 and the games scores 
were 21-16, 15-21, 21-15, 21-16. 

SPORTS INFORMATION 

W. ladies Team to Tour India: The 

West Indies have accepted an invitation 
from the Board of Control for Cricket in 
India t3 tour India in 1965-66. 

An announcement to this eflefft was 
made by All Kenny Wishapt, secretary of 
th‘^ W Indies Cl ii.ket Control Board, 
after a meeting of the Board. 
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Fre^iilie Trueniftn honoured: Freddie 
Trueman, England fast bowler, was pre¬ 
sented with the ball he used when he 
broke the world record of 243 Test wickets 
in the'‘current match against New Zealand. 

Trtjeman, whose Test aggregate now 
stands at 250, said afterwards that he 
thought he had about five more years’ 
cricket in him. 

He added he could possibly take his 
total of Test wickets to 300. 

Saleh Gets Ceylon Soccer Award: Four 
players, two from foreign teams and two 
from Ceylon, were selected for the “Foot¬ 
baller of the Year’ trophies by the special 
committee appointed by the Ceylon Foot¬ 
ball Association at the conclusion of the 
Southern Football Pentangular Tourna¬ 
ment on March 19 at Colombo. 

The Indian players given this honour 
are: 26-year-old Saleh Bin Abdulla Baqi, 
right-half of Andhra Pradesh and Mysore’s 
centre-back Ramakrishna. From Ceylon 
the committee selected 23-year-old lanky 

Mahinda Aluvihare and H. H. Sally. 

• 

Olympic Torch: About 18 000 young 
men vill be mobilized to relay the “sacred’’ 
Olymnic Torch throughout Japan, and 
Okinaw.a, the Tokvo Olymnic oipanizing 
committee announced on March 22. 

The Torch, which will be kindled at 
Olvmpia, in Greece, some time in August 
next year, will be air lifted to Naha. 
Okinawa. 

Moore dies In a state of coma; Davev 
Moore, a colourful ring champion for near¬ 
ly four vears. died on March 2.5 of iniuries 
received in the fight on March ?1 at Lo*; 
Angeles that cost him his world fmther- 
weight title. 

Moore lapsed into a coma shortly after 
his bout with Sugar Ramos and never re¬ 
gained consciousness. 

Boxing claims 450 lives in 62 years; 
About 450 boxers died following fights bet¬ 
ween 1900 and 1962 according to Mr. Nat 
Fleischer, editor of Ring magazine. 

Unofficial estimates put the number of 
»ing deaths since 'World War II near the 
200 mark. 

Bui there have been only two fatalities 
recorded in world title fights under mod¬ 
em conditions. 

Cuban boxer Benny Paret died in 
April 1962 ten days after losing his world 


welterweight title in l^etv York tp Ameri¬ 
can Emile Griffith. 

New Safety Rules to Protect Boxers: 

The New York Boxing Commission an¬ 
nounced new safely rules to protect boxers 
on April 3. 

Measures to become operative immedi¬ 
ately, include:— 

(1) Four ropes around the ring, in 
place of the present three. 

(2) gloves of a minimum weight of 
eight ounces as opposed to the six ounce 
gloves previously used for world title 
bouts. 

(3) four two-minute, instead of 
three-minute, rounds for all preliminary 
bouts. 

The Boxing Commission also appoint¬ 
ed a technical committee comprising doc¬ 
tors, managers and the former vmrld 
champion Floyd Patterson to .study an 
eventual ban on hand bandages. 

Iraq withdraw from Olympics: Iraq 
has withdrawn its entries from next year’s 
Olympic Games in Tokyo, the International 
Olympic Committee announced on April 4 
at Lausanne (Switzerland). 

The IOC said the Iraqi Olympic Com¬ 
mittee had made this decision to show 
.solidarity w’ith the Indonesian Olympic 
Committee, which was officially suspend¬ 
ed last February by the IOC executive 
committee in the wake of the political 
incidents that o'^curred during the South 
Asian Games at Jakarta. 

Another boxer dies: Boxer Norman 
Smith. 26, died after being knocked un¬ 
conscious in a professional fight at Gympie, 
120 miles north of Brisbane. 

Smith was carried unconscious from 
the ring and died in hospital an hour later. 

It was Queensland’s second boxing 
fatality in three days. 

Amateur Endzio Barelli. 18, died on 
April 4 from iniuries after a bout. 

Polly Bids Farewell to the Cricket: 

Umrigar bade farewell to champion¬ 
ship cricket at the Brabourne Stadium on 
April 8. winding up his career on a high 
note with an unfinished knock of 124, 
which studded with 19 fours. - 

The great all-rounder disclosed to the 
Press that match at the Brabourne Stadium 
betw'een the Ranji Trophy champions, 

(Contmied on page 480) 
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APPOIN'IMENTS 


Mr, Bharat Bam was unanimously 
plected President of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try for the Year 1963-64 and Mr. K. P, 
Goenka vice President, on March 18. 

Mr. A. K. Chanda, Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
has also been appointed Commissioner for 
Linguistic Minorities, on March 20. 

Mrs. Raksha Saran was appointed as 
the chairman of the Delhi Social welfare 
Board, on March 20. 

Mr. IJ. N. Dhebar was appointed Chair¬ 
man of the Khadi and village Industries 
Commission, on March 23. 

Maj.-Gen. Lonay Atassi, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Syrian Armed forces was 
appointed chairman of the Syrian National 
Council of the Revolution, on March 24. 

Mr. T. Sivasanker, Lt.-Governor of 
Goa, is being appointed Chairman of the 
Damodar Valley Corporation, on March 25. 

Mr. J. Fernandes, Chief Secretary, the 
Government of Goa, Daman and Diu, has 
been appointed administrator of the Union 
territory, on March 25. 

Marshal Sergei S. Biryuzov, head of 
Soviet Rocket forces was appointed as the 
new Soviet Chief of Staff, on March 28. 

Mr. C. K. Bhattacharya. M.P., Chief 
Editor, Jana Sevak, Calcutta, was declared 
elected President of the All-India News¬ 
paper Editor’s Conference for 1963-64, on 
March 31. 

Mr. Eshakbhai Bandookwala (Cong.) 
was elected Mayor of Bombay, on April 4. 

Mr:. A. D. Pandit, Special secretary in 
the Department of Agriculture, was ap¬ 
pointed Chairman of the National Seeds 
Corporation, on April 4. 

Mr. R. Rao, telecommunications engi¬ 
neer, has been appointed representative in 
West Asia for the International Civil Avia¬ 
tion Organisation (ICAO), on April 5. 

Mr. Chester Bowles has been appoint¬ 
ed the next U.S. Ambassador to India. It 
was announced on April 6. He takes up his 
new assignment in early July. 

Mr. Chittaranjan Chatterjee (C) was 
elected ^4ayor of the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation, on April 8. 

The Congress nominee, Mr. Nuniddtn 
Ahmed, was re-elected Mayor of Delhi on 
9 

It was learnt on April 10 that Mr. 
Michael Scott been appointed the new 


A^/ards 

Director of the British Information Servi¬ 
ces in India. 

Mr. E. N. Maugatrai, formerly "chief 
secretary of the Punjab GovernmentgjfWas 
appointed Director of the National 
demy of Administration, Mussoorie, "'on 
April 10. 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, at present Direc¬ 
tor of the Institute of Economic Growth, 
was appointed as member of the Planxiln^ 
Commission, on April 11. 

Mr. M. B. Sachdev, Secretary to the 
United Ministry of iri’igation and Power, 
was appointed as part-time Chairman ,of 
the Damodar Valley Corporation on 
April 12. 

Mr. Batuk Singh, Financial Adviser, 
River Valley Projects, Government of 
Bihar, was appointed a member of the 
Union Public Service Commission on 
April 12. 

India’s High Commissioner in Nigeria, 
Mr. Parmeshwar Narain Haksar, has been 
appointed concurrently ambassador to 
Cameroon, on April 13. He will remain 
resident in Lagos. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The Jordan Cabinet headed by Premiei' 
Wash El Tall resigned on March 27, be¬ 
cause of “new developments” in the neigh¬ 
bouring Arab Countries. 

AWARDS 

The Prime Minister Nehru, presented 
the Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar Memorial 
Award to two distinguished mathemati¬ 
cians, Prof. C. Radhakilshna Rao and Prof. 
K. Chandrasekharan, on March 23. 

The first gold Medal announced by the 
Indian Mountaineering Foundation was 
awarded to Sonam Gyatso on March 23, for 
his achievements in mountaineering. 

The Jerusalem Municipality awarded 
the British philosopher. Lord Bertrand 
Russell, the $2,000 “Jerusalov Prize, at Tel 
Aviv, on April 12. 

VISITORS 

Mr. J. Mitrega, Polish Minister for 
Coal, Mining and Power, arrived in New 
Delhi on March 23, on a two-week visit to 
the country. 

King Savang Vatthana of Laos and 
the Laotian Prime Minister, Prince Sou- 
Vanna Phouma arrived in New Delhi, on 
March 27, on a four-day visit. . 

Marshal Malinovasky, Soviet Defence 
Minister, arrived in Bombay, on April 11, 

(Continued on page 480) 




^ 18. The Somalia Republic officially 

relations with Britain. 

• = 19. ■f’rance exploded an Atom-bomb in. 

It was reported that forty four persons 
■ wffe killed and more than 100 injured in 
a '^sh between Government forces and 
ffbel tribesmen in Fars in Southern Iran. 

fO. China is renorted to have moved 
more troops into Til^et to reinforce her 
miHtary positions all along the Sino-Indian 
border. 

The Maharaj Rnmar of SikVim 37- 
year-old Gvalsav Palden Thondnn Nam- 
pvaj’.^ and Miss Hone Cooke a 2'*-vear-old 
New York .socialite were joined in matri- 
monv to-dav according to age-old Maha 
vanA Buddhist rites. 

81. The Soviet Union launched another 
unrhanned earth Satellite 

82. It was renm’ted bv Chief Policf> 
Copimi.ssioner TTnv^arhito that hot lavq ;md 
ash have killed 1100 neonle nr<^iind 1hr> 
eruDting volcano Mt Apune in Bali Island 

■4, The International Develoompnt A'jco- 
ciation an affiliate of the world Bank made 
available to India a credit amounting to 
$87 5 million. 

23. Mr. Nehru confirmed todav the re¬ 
ports of a fresh Chinese build-un in Tibet 

The U.S. Apenev for International 
Dfevelonment fAIDI announced it has 
authorised a !l!16 million loan to India to 
finance the dollar cost of cons’^ructing a 
125 megawatt thermo-electric generater for 
the Chandrapura Power Plant in the Damo- 
dar Valley. 

The Republic of Yemen has been ad- 
> mitted to full membership in the Arab 
League replacing the Yemeni Royalist 
Government. 

Thirty, civilians and military officers 
were * arrested in Seoul (S. Korea) on 
suspicion of plotting a Coup d’etat against 
Gen. Chung Hee Park’s Military Govern¬ 
ment. 


24. Syria’s Revolutionary Council dep¬ 
rived Syrian politicians, Journalist and 
others of their civil rights. 

The Gautemala Government has put 
down a subversive movement which broke 
out on March 22 in the Northern Part of 
the country. 

25. The United Arab Republic and 
India are collaborating in the manufacture 
of supersonic jet fighters. It is the first 
such proiect of cooperation between two 
non-aligned countries. 

India and Peru have decided to estab¬ 
lish diplomatic relations at the leval of 
legations. 

President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes of 
Guatemala, decreed a state of siege to 
combat the guerilla atcivities in the north¬ 
ern part of the country. 

26. All the remaining 28 communist 
detenus in Kerala were released to-day. 

27. An agreement between France and 
India was signed in New Delhi on March 
16, which settles amicably the remaining 
problems concerning the former French 
po.ssessions in India. 

28. The Government of India and 

Kuwait have decided to raise the leveb of 
representation of each country in the other 
to that of embassy. \ 

30. A U.S. Air Force team launched a 
Titan-11 inter-continental missile from 
Vadenburg to-day. 

31. The Guatemalan Army deposed 
President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes to pre- 
veht the establishment of a Left-wing “ex¬ 
tremist government.” 

The 114-day-old New York newspaper 
strike ended to-day. 

APRIL 

1. Brig. Amin al ■ Hafez, Syrian Inter¬ 
nal Minister, appointed as Deputy Mili¬ 
tary Governor, immediately ordered a cur- 
few throughout the country. , | 

Col. • Peralta, head of the new Guafe- ^ 
malan regime announced a nine-^an cabi- ’i 
net including three military men and six J 
civilians. •! 
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It was ahn<|^lMs(i^tthat an %l^^icati 
Satellite 0its l^nchW from California by 
means of a ThbiM^gena rocket. 

2. Chines^ today announced that all 
captured Indian personnel still in Chinese 
c ustody will be released and repatriated as 
from April 10. 

King Mahendra of Nepal announced 
the formation of a new Government headed 
by Dr. Tulsi Gni. The Seven-man council 
of Ministei's replaces the 28-monlh old 
interim Government. 

Uni Is of the Argentine armed forte.s 
to-day proclaimed a Coup in an apparent 
attempt to block the return to power of 
supporters of exiled dictator Juan Peron 

The Soviet China to-day dispatched an 
iinmanned rocket to the moon using a 
satellite in orbit around the earth as the 
launching platform. 

A general amnesty for all offences 
committed before April 1 was declared by 
Burme?je Ptcvolulionaiy Government. 

Mr. N. Khrushchev politely rebuffed 
the Chinese suggestion to make Peking the 
venue for red summit. 

Mr. Reginald Maudling, Chancellor of 
the E.xchecjucr, announcecl in London a 
1. ''■\()0,()00 loan to India. 

It was reported that 20 soldiers lia-1 
been killed in clashes since last Saturday 
between Laotian forces stationed in the 
tense Plain of Jais area m Central Lac>s. 

5, A cease-fire between Laotian neu¬ 
tralist and Pathet Lao forces was effected 
after several days of cla.shcs between the 
two factions. 

It was learnt that Rut>sia has stopped 
supplying oil to China. 

6. The Soviet Union said Lunik IV 
passed the moon at 6-30 p.m. (1st) to-day 
at a distance of 8,500 kilometres (about 
5,281 miles). 

It was announced to-day that the 
Argentina rebels have surrendered to the 
Government. 

• 7. Yugoslavia’s Federal People Assem¬ 

bly (Parliament) to-day unanimously ap¬ 
proved the new constitution recognizing the 
country’s Parliamentary and Governmen¬ 
tal Structure. 

8 . ^was. reported that the Laotian 
neutrals forces have lost the key town 



Xiittg Khouang, in 1 
"Central Laos. 

9. The United States made 

Sir Winston Churchill AmerioiSMa ' 

to-day. 

Six poisons were killed and , 

ed when the Naga hostiles fired 
senger train on the Mariani Lumdipjg Sec¬ 
tion of North-Last Frontier Railway. ^ 

10. A plot to overthrow TogdUyf^ 

pjovisional Government, set up after-l^ ; 
assassination last January of PresM|!ji5|it 
Oiympio was foiled and some of the lea- 
deis arrested. > 


Ml. Chou-En Lai said that (Mia 
would ‘ fiight back” if India sent teotw 
into the border areas evacuated by Chi^. 

10. It was America’s greatest sub- 
nianne disaster in war or peace, as,„||RQ|te 
laded lor the nuclear submarine, Thresher, 
witli 12!) people on board—8,400 feet d![|wn 
111 the Atlantic. 


One hundred and four out of tbiii 144 
Indian prisoners of war were handed over 
by Uie Chinese to the Indian Red Cross 
nui th of Kibitoo. 

The U.S. Export-import authoriH|d a 
■$5 irniiion credit to Hindustan Aluminium, 
Corporation. 

11. Egypt, Syria and Iraq have 
to merge m a new federal State to be lilS* 
ed tile United Arab Republic and with itp. 
capital in Cairo. Wing-Commander 
Sabiy, president of Egypt’s Execy|ive 
Council said m Cairo. , 

13. Russia launched Cosmos 14 

Tlic U.S.A. and Britain have reached 
agreement about India’s long-term mSii- 
tary needs and the desirability of moving 
ahead in fulfilling them. 

It is reported that Yemen, the U.AJl., 
Saudi Arabia and the U.N. had reached 
agreement on ending the fighting in 
Yemen. 


The historic Sikh shrine at Damdama 
Sahib, 18 miles from Bhatinda, became the 
fifth seat of Sikh religion today. 

14. Leaders of the key military fac-' 
tions in Laos have agreed to a .temporary 
cease-f.re on the Plain of Jars, scene of 
sporadic fighting over the past moiSth. 





, lylELUilif^ARY AFF 

(Continued from page 474) 

,, is «Ha; upset in the life of the peeple 
it wili^in^e them suspicious of us and add 
to problems of ilefence”. The Prime 
Mi|ji^r, who was op|posing a private 
m^Dfer’s resolution which called for radi¬ 
cal changes in the administrative policy 
for NEFA in the context of the Chinese 
cession, said the Chinese invasion and 
jorary occupation of some areas had 
ived to some extent the rightness of our 
tSey in NEFA. By and large, the people 
there* refused to coojierate with the occu¬ 
pation forces and this showed that the 
ptatess of drawing the NEFA people to¬ 
wards the rest of the country had gone 
^l^ry far. The Prime Minister said the 
general policy was to win them over by 
mflucncing their minds and emotions, to 
iieveolp the area and integrate it with the 
rest of the country in thought, mind and 
heart. ^‘The process may be drawn out for 
some time, but the position is changing. 

kind of unregulated influx of people 
into NEFA will come in the way of emo¬ 
tional integration, create resentment and 
rise to difficulties”. Shri Nehru said 
tha^record of the NEFA administration 
ha^been rather good and this should be 
allowed to continue with such changes as 
(^cumstanqes required. “It is most vital to 
"'Ji^ect their land customs and to convince 
thfe people that we in no way regard our- 
ifelves as superior to them”. The Prime 
' Minister also spoke of the large scale deve- 
loi^ment work being carried out in NEFA. 
“As against only tw'o schools at the time of 
independence, NEFA now has more than 
150 schools including 20 middle schools and 
high schools. There are 91 health units 
and Malaria has rapidly declined. The pro¬ 
gress of road construction is being speeded 
ttp and cooperatives are being encouraged. 
»SffiFA will be developed through coopera¬ 
tives and public enterprise. The community 
..’^ptevelopment programme has shown good 
rfeults”. The resolution was later with¬ 
drawn. 



(Continuet 


We don’t want a thing because we have 
found a reason for it; we find a reason for 
it because we want it. ~Wlfl Durant 

« * v 

^ MiJn cannot remake'‘hlmealtf without 
suffering, fbr he is both Garble and 
the sculptor, Carrel 


ARDS ETC. 

ige 47^- 

Thanat KhomSK^the Thai Foreign 
Mfhfster, arrived in New Delhi on April 14. 

OBITUARY 

Gen. Sir Alfred Godwin-Austin (73;, 
who was one bf the Commanders cone^n- 
ed in the relief of Tobruk in the North 
African desert war in 1941 died in Maiden¬ 
head, on March 20. 

Sir Cecil James Barrington Hurst, a 
former President of the International Court 
of justice, died in London, on March 28. 

The Foreign Minister of Laos Mr. 
Qninim Phoisena was assassinated bn 
April 1. 

Mr. Oskari Tokoi, who became the first 
Prime Minister of Finland in a cQiglition 
Government formed in 1917 after its dec¬ 
laration of independence from Russia, died 
in Fitchburg, oh April 4. 

Mr. Gi^b Rai, a former Professor of 
Hindi at St. John’s College, Agra, and a 
noted Hindi scholar, died in Agra, on 
April 13. 

Rahul Sankrityayana, eminent lih- 
guist, scholar and historian, died of cere¬ 
bral haemorrhage at Den Hospital, Darjee¬ 
ling, on April 14. 


GAMES AND SPORTS 

(Continued from page 476) 

Bombay, and the Rest of India w'as his last 
appearance in Bombay’s colours. 

Tabulated statistics of Umrigar’s career 
resemble the balance sheet of an 
prosperous industrialist. In 94 Test 
nings and 59 matches Umrigar has collect¬ 
ed 3,631 runs at an average of 42.22, but 
paradoxically his batsmanship has not 
stood the greatest Test matches in Eng¬ 
land. 

Umrigar, in the last five seasons, has 
led Bombay to successive triumphs in the 
Ranji Trophy. 

Dara appointed AHF secretary: Mr. A. 
I. S. Dara, Manager and coach of Pakistan’s 
Olympic hockey team, has been named 
secretary of the Asian Hockey Federation 
formed during the last Asian Games *in 
Jakarta. 

The announcement of his selection was 
made in Rawalpihdi on April 10, by Gen 
Mohammad Musa, C.-in-C. of Pakistan 
Army and president of the Hock^ Federa 
tion. 


•4i 
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Whatever the job you do..^^ 

YOUR JOB 
iS A JOB 
DONE FOR INDIA 


You, your life, the work you do—all are a part of an India 
striving today for efficiency, for strength. Whatever your job, 
let it be done efficiently so that hold-ups and slackness are 
obliterated. Victory is built of the sum total of millions of 
iust such resolute efforts as yours. 


VfORK RESOUUTELY 

For India’s Development and Defence 
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Competitive Examinations 
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2. The fees arc chaigcd fci a h'lriiicd feric(3 and thereafter 
the coachirg is given free of charge. • 

3. Our students enjoy Success Gi auinltc Privilege. 

4. Our nronihly magazirc ‘ Cs;re(rs& Ceitifcs.” is rent free 
to our students for ti e duraticn of the course. 

5. Our publicaticrs cn the subjects taken up with us are 
given against deposit which is refunded v\hcn the hooks 
are returned in good condition. 

6. Lessons are prepared by experts in the subjects. 

7. Checking of answers is very efficient. 

8. Individual attention is paid to every student. 

9. 10 per cent rebate is allowed if the fee is paid in lump sum 
in advance. The fees are as follows i — 

National Defence Aeadcmy- Rs. 501- p. m,fcr 4 n'cjiih 
Indian Military Academy -Ry 601- p. tji.fcr 4 momhs. 

I. A. F. Flying College — Rs. 50/- p. m.fcr 4 mcnihs. 

Special Class Railway Apprentices-i?i\ eOj- p. m.for 4 months. 

Indian Administrative Services (I. A. S.) 

Compulsory Subjects i—Rs. 45/- p. m.for 6 months. 

Each Optional Subject i—Rs. SOj- p. m.for 6 months. 

ADMISSION FEE — Rs. 5/-. 

For details ask for our booklet ’‘LOOKING INTO FUTURE” 

CAREERS INSTITUTE (RegdL) 

94-Baird Road> P.B. No. 319, NEW DELHI-1. 




EDITORIAL 


ENGLISH VERSUS HINDI 


The Official Languages Bill recently 
passed by the Parliament raised a heated con¬ 
troversy between the lovers of Hindi and the 
advocates of English. The Bill provides the 
continuance of English as an associate language 
even after January 26 , ipfif), the date set for 
the change over to Hincli as the official lan¬ 
guage of the Union. The Bill sought to te- 
deem the promise of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Nehru, given to non-Hindi speaking 
States that Hindi would not be made an offi¬ 
cial language without their consent. If viewed 
di.spassionately, the Bill is a wise and far¬ 
sighted jstep and the best compromise between 
defenders of English and Hindi but unfortu¬ 
nately it drew forth angry outbursts from both 
sections. No legislation can be acceptable to 
all sections of society and every legislative 
measure is aimed to benefit the largest portion 
of the public. The Official Languages Bill 
ought to have satisfied both the protagonists 
of Hindi and English as-it provides that both 
the languages can be used as official languages 
until the non-Hindi speaking States volun¬ 
tarily wish to switch over to Hindi. 

Most of the responsibility of the present 
language controversy lies with the Government 
itself. Fifteen years’ time since independence 
has nht sufficed to cultivate and develop Hindi 
to meet the needs of an official language as was 
stipulated in our Constitution. Article 343 of 
the Constitution declares that Hindi in Dev 


nagri .script would be the official language of 
the Union. In 1947 the country was not pre¬ 
pared ttj suddenly adopt Hindi as all the offi¬ 
cial business was carried out in English when 
the Biitish left. To give time to the people 
to leain Hindi, it wa.s slated that for fif^een 
years Irom the commencement ol the Consti¬ 
tution English wcjiilcl continue to be in official 
use. Our far-sighted Constitution-makers 
foresaw the difficulty to replace English which 
bad been the official language for the last 150 
years, by Hindi in a short period of fifteen 
years. So it was wiitlcn in the Constitution 
that even after the expiry of i_r, years, “Par¬ 
liament may hy law retain the use of English 
for specilicxl purposes.” I'liis transitional 
arrangement was devised with two objects in 
view. Firstly, the Hindi language was not 
sufficiently developed to replace English imme¬ 
diately. During 15 ycar.s’ transitional period 
the Union was directed by the Constitution ter 
develop and promote the spread of Hindi 
language. Secondly, a 15 years’ period would 
enable the non-Hindi speaking people of the 
country to learn Hindi in the meanwhile. 
Definite instructions were given in the Cpnsti- 
tution to develop and propagate Hindi so that 
the final change at the end of the transitional 
period may not be a sudden or abrupt one. 
It was clearly stated that the development of 
Hindi should be along lines which would faci¬ 
litate itS adoption as medium of expiession for 
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all the elements of the composite culture of 
India. To this end, it was to be enriched by 
the forms, styles and expressions used in the 
various major languages of India; Sanskrit 
being the primary source from wiiich Hindi 
was to derive its vocabulary. "I'hc object was 
to develop and adopt a language whidi was 
•ea.sily undeistood and leaini in all parts of 
•the tountiy. 

Instead of following ilie instructions of 
•the Constitution, the enthusiasts of Hindi 
developed a language which was not easily 
understotxl even m Hindi-speaking .States. I'he 
Hindi which emeiged fiom Covernment sout- 
ces, especially Iroin y\ll India Radio, was so 
bombastic tliat it sounded like (neck laihci 
than an Indian i.mguage. 1 he waning ol the 
enthusiasm ol the non flmdi speaking people 
to learn Hindi was mostly due to the lorm ol 
Hindi broadcast by the All India Radio. 
Instead ol becoming a language ot the masses. 
Hindi became a language of the lew sophisti 
lated elite. The non-Hindi speaking people 
of the South took tidvantage ot the situation 
and began an anti-Hindi campaign. A purely 
linguistic situation was roiled by political 
ambitions ot certain inteiestcd paities. The 
Dravicla Munnetra Ka/liagham m Tamilnad 
succeeded in piirsuading thcii followers to 
believe that imposition of Hindi as the ollicial 
language would be tantamount to Nortfi\ 
‘domin.ition’ ol the .South. They treated an 
imaginaiy feai that "Hindi impellalist.s” weie 
living to suppiess the South by destioying 
theii language .ind cultuie witli the imposition 
<if Hindi. A movement was st.iited to sctcde 
fiom the Union and loim an independent Dia 
vnlistan 1 hiu the elloits to iicate a Ian 
gunge wliitli would iinils liulia and become a 
symbol ol nation.d uniiv, h.id .in adxeise ellec; 
and (leated lissiii.iroiis tenth mies. 

lo stop the lot cre.itetl bv the language 
contioveisv in the .South, I’lime Ministei 
Nehiu g.oe an assuiatite on August y. i()()i 
that "iMiglisli woultl continue as the ollicial 
language mdeliiiiielv anti it woultl be re¬ 
placed by Hintli tinly at the iiistaiuc tif the 
non-Hindi people." At a pi ess conlerence on 
August 1 {. i()t)i, Ml. Nehiu said that the Gov- 
ernnient woultl staiul In its pletlge to the non 
Hindi speakitig people ol the country that 
Engl^h woultl tontinue to be usetl by the 
Cential (ioveinment. He leiteiated that Eng¬ 
lish woultl tontinue as an associate oHicial Lin¬ 
kage—wiili Hindi as the piincipal ollitial 
language of the Government. .Addressing a 
conferenci' of Vicc-Chamellois in New Delhi, 
Mr. Nehiu repeatei! that English would con 


tinue as an associate language at the centre 
and the period for which mis arrangement 
should continue would be left largely to the 
wishes ot the non-Hindi speaking States. He 
said that it would be highly improper to gu 
back on the assurance to this effect given in 
the Parliament, but apart from that continua¬ 
tion ol English was both practical and neces¬ 
sary. It was important to teach foreign langu¬ 
ages and leach them well "if we are not to be 
left liehmcl again in the race for knowledge and 
scientific leseaich. Witli our background. 
English w'ill suit us as a window on outside 
world o! knowledge " .Speaking in New Delhi 
.m Octobei r,, 19 G 1 , Mr Nehru described as 
iitiei fiupidity the agitation to "throw out 
English" (relening to Angrezi Halao cam¬ 
paign of the Socialist Party) when, he said, the 
tiend in almost all over the world was to 
make the learning of English compulsory. He 
said; ‘It is not a question of language but a 
question of the future of India. If you close 
tlie doors and windows of your minds to out¬ 
side breezes, then the country will fall.” 

The assurance to continue English was 
repeated by other Union Ministers. Union 
Home Ministei, Lai Bahadur Shastri, declared 
at Tirupalhy on .Scptenibei 23 , 1962 , “Unless 
Hindi is developed and unless people have 
kaiiit it, and learnt it well. English will have 
to continue." Ele allayed the fears of the non 
Hindi speaking regions about any vacillation 
on the part of the Union Goveinment on the 
sulijeci and expre.s.scd his resolve to go ahead 
with the bill for the puiposc of continuing 
English as the a.ssociate oHicial language be¬ 
yond 19 G 5 as stipulated iu the Constitution. 
Minister ol Stale ol Home Aflairs, late Mr. B. 
N. Datai, leiteralcd in the Rajya Sabha on 
August 9 , 19 ( 12 , that English would continue 
to be a medium of examination foi the com¬ 
petitive examinations to the all-India and 
Central services after 1965 in addition to 
Hindi. I'hc Coiigiess Parliamentary Party 
Executive at a meeting in New Delhi on Octo¬ 
ber 19 , 19 ( 12 , agreed in principle to the conti¬ 
nuance ol English in addition to Hindi for 
olheial purposes of the Union after January 26 , 
19 H 5 and for transaction of business in Parlia¬ 
ment. 'Eire Chief Ministers’ Conference, which 
met ill New Delhi on August ir, 1962 . agreed 
that there need be no hurry in regard to the 
replacement of English by a regional language 
or intrcxliittion of Hindi as the medium of 
instruction in universities. The Emotional 
Integration Committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. Sampurnanand had recommended 
not only the retention of the status of English 
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:is an associate language but also as a ncccs 
sary corollary that English should continue to 
be an associate medium of instruction, along 
with the regional language, in the universities. 

Because of the pledges given to non-Hindi 
.speaking people by the Government and the 
uiipreparedness of Hindi to take over Iroiu 
English as the oflicial language, a legislation 
liad to be enacted to continue English us a 
subsidiary language after 19 O 5 . The Official 
Languages Bill was seveiely criticised by Hindi 
fanatics and the protagonists of English. Mr. 
Frank Anthony (Ind.) said in I’ailianient that 
the Bill was a negation of solemn assurances 
given by the Government. He said that tfij 
bill ensured the blanket position of Hindi lor 
all olheial puiposes and English usage would 
(ome only as a matter of grace. Fie said the 
bill amounted to a “fr.iud on the non-Hindi 
speaking people" and accused the Government 
of surrendering to the agitation pressure and 
techniques from the Hindi chauvinists. An¬ 
other vehement critic of the Bill was Mr. K. 
Manoharan (I).M K.), who said that the nio\ 
iiig spirit of the Bill was talculated trcacheiy 
designed to hoodwink the non-Hindi people. 
Outside the I’ailiamcnt, the most vociferous 
Clitic of the Bill was Mr. C. Rajagopalachaii. 
He wrote in Swmajya of May 11 , 1963 : “The 
ticket-of-lcavc freedom given in tlie Bill to 
English can satisfy no one, except those who 
a,ssurae that Hindi and Hindi people must 
lule India one day or another, if not at ome. 
Ihe imposition of Hindi on everyone of the 
/|oo million people of India as his or her 
language-sovereign at the top, is not only coer¬ 
cion and a disturbance of the status quo with 
out just cause or leason, but a gioss confer 
ment of* favour on a select fi action of the 
l>opulation as against the larger mass outside 
that special favour. It is clear discrimination 
in clear terms." As early as 195 G, Rajaji was 
in favour of making Hindi a "national” langu¬ 
age and he envisaged that Hindi would become 
the "one and only official language”, though 
it would take some time. He has completdy 
changed his attitude towards Hindi. Now he 
a'dvocates that English should be the single 
official language indefinitely. 

* The protagonists of Hindi say that the 
Official Languages Bill has only betrayed the 
Constitution in which it was stipulated that 
Hindi would replace English at all levels in 
’ 965 - * They accuse the Government of negli 
gence in developing the Hindi as a common 
national language. The continuance of Eng- 
iish as official language would hamper the 
growth of Hindi. They say that English is a 
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foicigd language, liardly spoken and under* 
stood by St pci cent of the Indian population 
wliile Hindi is the language of 40 per cent 
Indians and understood in all coineis of the 
coijiiti). Foi the unity and integiation of 
Indian people tlie development of liindi as 
tlie countiN .s common language is essential. 
Duiiiig tlie last ij yeais the standard of Eng¬ 
lish has lalleii and it c.uuiot giow as com¬ 
mon language aicepiable to the masses. In a 
country witli clueise cultuial traditions and 
languages, it is essential to declare some com¬ 
mon language as the national language, symbo- 
lie ol tlie unity of the dilleicnt states of the 
country. Hindi is the most jiopulai language 
ol tlie countiy and it is the only language lit 
loi a national position, it is said that the 
intioductioii (j 1 llindi as the Union language 
would place the non Hindi people at a delinitc 
disadvantage. 1 lie people from Hindi legion 
will be pieferiecl and shall secure all top jobs. 
"Jin', is a lalse and baseless leai. Hindi is 
iiiutli easiei to Icaiii loi Indians than English. 
.Also Hindi wliich is to be developed as the 
ii.'iiional language will be (juite dilieient lioiu 
lliiitli spoken 111 Hindi regions. It is said that 
the imposition ol Hindi would cicatc a ‘Rul¬ 
ing Class' ol North Jnclians. 'I'his argument 
is put lortli only to create political prejudice 
against tlie }>eople of North India. Such rea¬ 
soning cannot detei tiie progress of Hindi or 
Us being made an oflicial language. For our 
national dignity and national unity we will 
have to adopt Hiiicli as oui oiiicial and natio¬ 
nal language. T he language that has to be¬ 
come the centtal language lias got to be as near 
to tlie ordinary people as ])Ossible. It has to 
absoib idioms and words lic^m all other regio¬ 
nal languages. Hindi in the present stage is 
understood by almost all over the country. 
.Sooner or later it will be adopted for all edu¬ 
cational and administrative purposes. It would 
be to the advantage of every one to begin to 
learn Hindi and become well-versed in it by 
the time it becomes our official language. Hindi 
is destined to become a common medium of 
mass communication and contact in the coun¬ 
try. 

The adoption of Hindi does not mean 
that English should be banished from the 
country. It is a univer.sal language, most suit¬ 
ed for learning sciences. By closing our doors 
to English we would be closing the door to 
progress and civili.sation. English should re¬ 
main a compulsory subject in all our educa¬ 
tional institutions. Speaking at a public meet¬ 
ing in Allahabad on April * 5 , 1963 , Mr. Nehru 
said there was no question of any controversy 
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'between English anti Hindi: ^‘Hindi can pro- 

f ;ress in association with English. Moaern 
iterature in the country came into being witli 
the advent of Engli.sh,” he said. For special¬ 
ised fields like engineering, technology, medi¬ 
cine etc. the knowledge of English is jssential. 
It is reqnned not only to study these subjects 
but also to keep abreast of the latest advances 
in these fiehls in foreign countries. 

As long as Hindi reaches its full maturity 
as a living vital language, it would be expedi¬ 
ent to continue English. Ultimately English 


has to be replaced by Hindi but it cannot be 
thrust on the unwilling non-Hindi people. The 
Official l.,anguages Bill is a happy compromise 
between protagonists of English and Hindi. 
The language question will only be solved b\ 
toleiance and goodwill atid not by threats and 
agitations. I'he energy should not be frittered 
away in pett) squabbles but it should be util 
ised in learning English and Hindi side by 
side and in perfecting Hindi so that it ma\ 
attain the national dignity. 


SCIENCE OPPOSED TO RELIGION? 


li there a (utillitt between Religion and 
scienter Jleie twelve scientists give Ificir views 
on the subject. . . 

Religion and natural science aic fighting 
a joint battle in an incc.ssant, nevei-relaxing 
ciusadc against skepticism, against dogmatism, 
and against superstition; and the rallying ciy 
in this ciusade has always been, and always 
will be, “On to God!” 

—Max Planck 
* * * 

I believe in an iminoi tal soul—nothing 
disintegiates into nothingness—science has 
proven this. Life atid .soul therefore are im¬ 
mortal and can't disintegiate into nothingness. 

—Wernher von Braun 
* * * 

The man who legards his own life and 
lliat of liis fellow creatures as meaningless is 
not merely unfottiiiiatc but almost disqualified 
lot life. 

—Albert Linslein 
* * ♦ 

Only a highci power than man can con¬ 
trol the poweis of atomic energy. 

— Dr. Lisa Meitner 
* * * 

I do not know what I may appear to the 
world; but to myself I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the seashore, and diver¬ 
ting myself in now and then finding a smoo¬ 
ther pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the groat ocean of truth lay all undis¬ 
covered before me. 

—Sir Isaac Newton 
* * * 

A deeper and firmer belief in God can 
be the only result of a better insight into 
truth. —Albert M. C. Wincester 

* * * 


Man needs icality to survive. Only Duine 
Guidance can achieve tlic ideal woild which 
has not been seen, yet. 

— Dr. Edward Tellei 

* * * 

Thcie can be no conllict between science 

and reilgion. Science is a teliable method ot 
finding truth. Religion is the search for a 
satisfying way of life. Science is growing—yet 
a woild that lias science needs, as never before, 
the inspiration that religion has to offer. 

—Arthur H. Compton 
* * * 

If a universe could create itself, then it 
would einbcxly the powers of a creator and we 
should be forced to conclude that the universe 
Itself is a God. 

—George Davis 
* * * 

The probability of life originating front 
accident is comparable to the probability of 
the unabiidged dictionary resulting ..from an 
explosion in a printing shop. 

—Edwin Conklin 
* * * 

Atheism is contrary to the way the scien¬ 
tist thinks, works, and lives. He operates on 
the basis of the principle that there cannot 
be a machine without a maker ... If chance 
were a factor . . . someone must have loaded 
the dice. • . 

—Andrew Conway Ivy 
* * * , 

I give myself over to my rapfure. The die 
is cast. Nothing I have ever felt before is like 
this. I tremble, my blood leaps. God has 
waited 6,000 years for a looker-on to his work. 
His wisdom is infinite, that of which we are 
ignorant is contained in Him, as well as the 
little that we know. — Johannes Kepler 



Our Revolution is Not Over 

BY DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


No freedom is leal if it does not secuie 
freedom of mind. No religious dogma or 
political doctrine should interlcre wiih the 
pursuit of truth. 

When we give the youth ol the country 
education, witli its emphasis on freedom, the 
light of rebellion and the absolute duty ol the 
Government to rule with the consent of the 
governed, they will demand freedom from 
subjection. 

Bankini Chandra Chatterji gave us the 
great song Bande Matararn where India’s deep 
religious devotion was hainessed to the natio¬ 
nal cause in a vow of self-surrender. Patriot¬ 
ism became a icligion witli the youth ol the 
country. 

Rabindranatli Tagoic gave us the national 
anthem Jaua-gaTta inaiia which was first sung 
at the Congress session on December 27 , 1911 . 
It was adopted by the Constituent Assemlily on 
January si, 1950 . It looks on tliis eountry as 
one and lecjuiies us to use out spiiitual cnei- 
gies for the cultural and emotional integration 
of the couiuiy. 

Political lieedom is not meiely for the 
sake of India but for the good ol the world. 

Gandhiji once wiote to Tagoie: ‘An India 
prostrate at the leet of Eiuopc can give no 
hope to humanity. An India awakened and 
ftce has a message of peace and goodwill 10 a 
groaning woiltl.’ 

We are anxious to make the woild sale 
for civilization. Wc aie convinced that theie 
is no alternative to jieacc in the present con¬ 
text when the annihilating powci of war has 
increased so vastly. 

When the world is syilit into two groups 
with large stores of atomic weapons which 
can be used to devastate the world, there is 
the risk of catastrophe. 

But the futuie is in our own hands. Sheer 
self-interest requires us to relieve the tensions 
that beset the woild, and establish decency 
and friendship in a world which has appar¬ 
ently forgotten them. 

We must create and develop the forces of 
spirit which will revive last hopes and ignore 
values. 

We must recognize that mutual hatred is 
inore,deadly than mutual violence. 

We must civilize human nature by adopt¬ 
ing the university spirit which pleads for 
sanity in a period of hysteria, for moderation 
in place of intemperance, for the rigours of 


thought instead of easy surrender to partisan 
.dogans 

If the world is to be a unity, people ctf 
dilleient nations must be made conscious of 
what they have in common. 

The woild must develop a cultural unity 
before it can become a political fact. 

Peace is not the absence of strife or the 
silence of guns. 

Absence ol conflict is negative, precarious 
liable to be shattered. 

Peace is gejodw ill for cithers, understand¬ 
ing of those who are dillerent Irom ourselves 
in race and religion. 

It is an appreciation ol the feelings of 
those whose worship is dillerent from our own. 

This is gocjdwill; this is peace. 

I hc spirit of Indian culture has one of 
assimilation, synthesis, not negation or exclu¬ 
sion. 

1 he Atyan and the Draviclian, the Hindu 
and the Buddhist, the Muslim and the Chris- 
ti.in have all be taken into India’s history. 

We are never willing to learn liom others 
though we do not wish to become subservient 
to tiiem. 

We have no lalsc pride ol self-suflicieiicy 
of Indian culture. We take in whatever is 
valuable without losing our own identity. 

Mahatma (iandhi spoke words of w'isdom, 
wliich are also a warning, when he defined the 
relations ol national autonomy and internatio¬ 
nal ordei; ‘My idea of nationalism is that my 
country may become fiee, that if need be the 
whole ol the country may die, so that she may 
live. There is no room for race-hatred here. 
Let chat be our nationalism. 

Physical survival is not all; spiritual inte¬ 
grity is more important. Those who worship 
the Cross know that material defeat and death 
may make for spiritual victory. 

In a very real sense we live in a new 
world. 

The unity of knowledge is new, the nature 
of human community is new, the older of ideas 
is new and we cannot return to what they 
have been in the past. 

Religious truths are beyond the accidents 
of science or criticism, 'f’hey rest their claims 
on the moral and spiritual facts of human 
nature. « 

The religions thinkers of the period turn* 
ed back to the Praslhanalray and demonstrat- 

(Continued on page 492) 



Civil Liberties During An Emergency 

BY SHRI K. M. MUNSHI 


‘Ci^il Libcnic'.s' is a iiuigic icim wliidi in 
a democracy evokes siiong seiuiinents. Broad¬ 
ly speaking, ii iiicans the basic freedoms relat¬ 
ing to the person ot an individual on which 
the Rule ol Law' is founded. 

In normal times, the doctrine undeilying 
the term is insoked to arrest the authoritarian 
tendencies in a government. Even during an 
emeigency, the dextrine is often invoked to 
see tliat the enieigency poweis are not mis¬ 
used Ol misd it feted by the govennnent to the 
prejudiie ol the (iticen. 

If the tenn is not to sink inlo a rliche, 
the dot trine lias to be considered in the light 
o£ the conditions in wliith it is evoked. 

I'or ns ill India. ci\il lilieities in noiinai 
limes mean the lieedom to exeicise the Eunda- 
mentai Rights under tlie conditioiis piesciibetl 
in the (iotistitiition. '^’hen we talk of them, 
we have theielou to lake note ol tlie balance 
struck by it between the cxtrti.se of I'unda- 
inenlal Rights and the iiituiiistances under 
which they tan be iesti it ted. 

The Constitution alst) piovides foi the 
suspension ol Eiiiiclaiiieiu.d Rights during 
ciiiergeiu ies aiisiiig from inteiiial tlisi uption 
or cxteiiial tlangei. Thus, it assumes that a 
situation in whitli emergenev is declared may 
he so almoim.d tliat individuals, dining its 
existent e. h.ive to be denied the exercise of 
civil libel ties. 

Ellis is as it should he. 1 he vciy loncept 
ol freedom to exeitise fundamental lights pre¬ 
supposes the existence til a stale ol things in 
which siith exeuise is ttmdiuive to and coin- 
p.itible with the noinial life of a fiee people. 
Such a si.ite iiiijilies stability, of which the ele¬ 
ments incluile; Eiist, the .seturity of the conn 
try, scconcllv, the pievalence ol law and ordei, 
so that noini.il legal pi ot esses aie able to con¬ 
trol anti .social i>i sulivcisive activities. 

Eiom tins it follows that whcic a situa 
tion does not peimii of a normal couise of life, 
enjoyment of lieedom cannot be left unres¬ 
tricted. In such cirannstances, the primary 
business of a govtiiuuciu is to meet the danger 
whicli threatens internal stability or external 
sccuiity. 

.Any coinpiehensivc dehnilion applicable 
to all situations when civil liberties can be 
legitimately restricted or suspended, is beyond 
huiiiai^ ingenuity. Whether any given situa¬ 
tion permits or does not peimit of normal 
course of life, can only be decided in the light 
of prevailing circumstances by the government 
of the day. 


'J he rcsliiaions on civil liiicitics permis- 
siiile nndei our Constitution aic enough to 
iiiaiiUain siability during normal limes. But 
when almoimal times pievail and when the 
course of life is threatened and, ordinary legal 
piocesses lose then efficacy, civil liberties have 
ncces-sarily to yield place to measures directed 
to meet snih a tin cat. 

At such a time, however saiiosamt civil 
liheities aie loi iioiinal limes, the jiaiamount 
obligation on the pail of the (Government as 
well as the sanei elements ol the piililic is to 
pieserve oi lesiuie noiiiial (oiiciitioiis under 
wliith alone they can lie enjoyed. 

11 the threat, unlortunaiely, becomes real, 
stability w'ill be niiclermmed and in ccitain 
cases lieedom extiugnished. The chance of 
civil libeilies being evei lesloied would then 
disappear. 

During Woilcl Wai 11, in IJ.K., even the 
Biitish I’ailiaiiiciit. wliicli gave biith to the 
concept ol (IV il liberties, vesied sweeping 
poweis with the govermueiit ol tlie day, to 
enable il to deal with the hie aiicl-deatli strug¬ 
gle vvbidi the couiitiv was lacing, "i be Cliam- 
beilain and Cfiiuidiill goveiiimeiits wielded 
the poweis wisely and with discietion. The 
jmblic chceilullv suireudciecl thcii peisonal 
iieecloin to piolect the laigci nalioiial Iiee- 
dom. 

Theie may be tUlieience ol opinion whe¬ 
ther there is an emeigency oi not. But once 
an emergency is declared to exist—and the 
dedaiation is not a dishonest one, iiispiicd by 
ultfiioi motive.s—il ncccssaiily implies that 
ihcie IS a tin eat to normal hlc and extraordi- 
naiy measures arc rcciuiied to successfully 
meet the diallcnge. An obligation is immedi¬ 
ately imposed on the goveinment to meet it 
in the best way possible. Insistence on civil 
lilietties being maintained in their normal 
amplitude is out of question. 

Take the restriction on fiecclom of ex- 
piession, which is a paramount fundamental 
liglit. It is the very basis of democracy. It. 
is so staled in the Preamble to ouf Constitu¬ 
tion. In noinial limes, freedom of expression 
can only be restricted under the specific condi¬ 
tions prescribed under the Constitution itself. 

However, when there is an emergency, 
that is, when there is a threat to the stSjiliiy 
of normal life, due to internal or external 
danger, the prescribed restrictions are not ade¬ 
quate. Declaration of emergency itself means 
that the normal working of the Conititntion 
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requires to be restricted or suspended to meet 
ll)c exisceiuics citatcd bv the cmci 2 eiicv. 

Let me lake an exliciiie case. We have 
an ciiicigeiicy aii^ing out ol the t'.liiucsc ag¬ 
gression wliich tiueatens our national exist¬ 
ence. Would it be peniiissilde for any one in 
India to tairy on piopaganda tiiat the Chinese 
are coming as saviours ol India, or that the 
indi.in soldieis are covvaids, or that the niem- 
beis ol the Covernment ate Chinese aaenis? 
I'he answer can oidy be ‘ no". Such projia- 
ganda would increase the threat a hundred- 
lold by weakening the national will to resist. 

In pi at tic e, hostile propaganda is not tar¬ 
ried on ill such ‘olalant terms. It takes a 
bundled subtle loinis. It exploits the in¬ 
exhaustible lesouites ol the language to weaken 
tlie national will to lesist by insinuations, sai- 
casiu, incliieet attacks; all suih piopaganda 
could coiiteivabh Ik- aigued in a court of law 
as not entlaugeinig secuiit) oi law and older 
under the jnovisious ol the ConstituIion. 
Should such atleui|}is to vceakeii the will to 
lesist be [)ei mil led 

In <111 emeigenes inisiiig fiom foreign ag 
gression, the exieiiial clangei has to be lesist- 
etl, as also inteiual moiale maintaiiied. Hossr 
can such .i moiale he inaint.iiued if each act of 
liostile propaganda has to be scamiecl and 
argued about in norm.il judicial trials thiough 
}mbli(i/ed piotec'duigs in court alter court? 
by the time the culpiit’s sentence is finally con 
fiiiiic'd h\ the Siipieme Coiiit, the hostile pro- 
pag.incls. iiilensifiecl liv the ymblicity which a 
case of this kind ic-cenes. would have served 
its purpose. It would ha\e sufficicullv luicler- 
mined ilie moiale ol the yjcoplc and helped the 
enemy to caiiv out the thie.it. 

An emeigency would be robbed of its 
point il piompt aciioii is not l.iken to meet ii, 
loi instaiuc- by jJieveuting any action c.ilculat- 
ed to weaken resistence to the tin cat. '] o think 
of meeting an cnucigency by non emergent ac¬ 
tion is a contiadictiou in terms. 

I may luithei illustiate my point by 
pointing out the ciilierence between emeigent 
and non emeigent action taken under the 
detention laws jiassed iniclci Aiticle 22 of our 
Constitution. 

When that .Article, empoweiing the .Par¬ 
liament by law to authorise detention without 
trial, was befoie the Constituent Assemoly, 
there was an uproar against it in the name of 
tivil libeities. During the last twelve years 
also, we h.ivc again atid again heard the plea 
that detention laws infringe civil liberties. 

I have systeinatjcally opposed this view. I 


yield to none in my love for civil liberties. Not 
a few of the funclameiital rights owe their 
cxistciitc to my imcoiripromisiiig advocacy of 
ihem. And yet, 1 have delemlcci the detention 
laws. I consider ihcm as restrictions on perso¬ 
nal liberty cs.seiui.il to maintain stability of 
the Slate under modern conditions. As one 
who had to deal with law and -ortler, I found 
thc-m indispensable. So have Sardar, Rajaji, ; 
I’ani ji - tinee gie.it Home Ministers of Free 
India,- -who yielch-tl to none in their love of 
individual liheriy. 

d he rcsistaiue to the clelcniiou law arises 
from a carry-over of the nnd-Victoiian concept : 
that society could be proleclcd liom serious 
threats through riotmal pro;esses of ordinary 
judicial trials. 

'1 he lusiorv of the last liundted years on 
the othei hand proves that conclliiotis that 
pievail at present, these noini.il piocesses are 
no longer acU‘c]uate to maintain well ordered 
existence in a society. Cotispiiatorial tech- 
nic|ues have been devised which can success¬ 
fully ciicuinvcnt these processes and have been 
perfectc-cl by crooks, conspiiators and revolu¬ 
tionaries, to cairv on antisocial activities or 
snhvcrl stable Ccnernincnls pledged to demo- 
ciatic forms. 

Normal processes of law aie based on the 
hypothesis that all anti social or subversive 
activities could be established in a court of 
i.iw' unclc-i well accepted canons of evidence. 
But the new lechni(|ues are devised success¬ 
fully to bypass these processes. Proof in a 
comt recjuircs iniomiptihle or fearless wit¬ 
nesses ready to step into the witness box to 
depose what ihev know. 

I’he old concept, however, did not take 
account oi the lack that criminals would be 
rcsourcelul enough to see that all traces of 
conspii atoi ial activities are eliminated; that! 
witnesses could be frightened into forswearing 
their knowledge: that legal pioof could be 
avoided even wdiere the criminal or subversive 
activity endanget mg stability is known to exist. 

Aicb-conspirators in fact do remain at a 
safe distance and engineer and nigger highly 
explosive situations. Anti-soi ial elements 
working to overthrow' governments or to dis¬ 
rupt social order mascpieiacle as ch.unpions of 
freederm or friends of the people. 


Such dangerous activities cannot be suc¬ 
cessfully dealt with through the cwdinary 
processes. 

The sparks must be extinguisliccf bcfor“c 
the hay-stack catches fire. 

If society has tp be maintained in a well- 
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ordered manner, if normal course of life is to 
flow unimpeded, subversion—potential or actu¬ 
al—must be met for tire time being by remov¬ 
ing from circulation those persons wlio engi¬ 
neer it. 

However, even our detentirni lawf as en¬ 
forced in normal times have not obviated safe¬ 
guards altogether. They envisage a quasi-judi- 
cial process of scrutiny. 7'he conn, under 
Habeas Corpus proceedings, often scrutinise 
the legality of an order. Many a detention 
order has been subjected to legal scrutiny as 
exhaustive as in any criminal appeal. 

I owe an apology for digre.ssing into this 
aspect of detention laws which form part of 
the ordinary statute law of the country. But 
our attention laws, as they ate, are not ade¬ 
quate to meet a situation in an emergetuy. 

In times of emergency like the one which 
we are passing through, it is essential that a 
person suspected of espionage, sabotage or ol 
aiding the enemy, should be removed from the 
field of his activity. Their numbers today in 
India arc not small. We arc pathologically 
an unsecretive people, and if in every case an 
elaborate process has to be put in operation to 
justify the detention of a suspected traitor, his 
mission would have succeeded long before the 
proceedings end in the Supreme Court. 

In an emergency, whicli, I lepcat, implies 
emergent action, the government of the day 
should he prinia fade trusted to ad bona jides 
in the discharge of its tcsponsibilities. 

It is true that the governments may tend 
to take action on insufficient grounds or with 
motives not directly connected with meeting 
the threat. But they arc entitled to be trusted 
to deal with the threat in the l)cst way they can 
and in the light they possess. 

IVhat then is the scope of the civil liber 
ties dwing an emergency? Under those condi¬ 
tions, it necessarily becomes restricted within 
the limits which are not capable of precise 
definition. 4' j 

Broadly speaking, civil liberties in an 
emergency would mean the exercise of freedom 
in all matters which fall outside the restricted 
sphere of necessary emergent action directed to 
meet the threat. If governmental action goes 
beyond this sphere, civil liberties could be said 
to be violated. 

What falls within or without the sphere 
of necessary emergent action cannot, in the 
nature of things, be determined bv courts of 
law, •File role of the courts of law, under 
those conditions, has to be played by cver-vigi- 
lant criticism in the Parliament, by public men 
and by the Press. 


If civil liberties have to be maintained 
during an emergency, this freedom of criticism 
has to be fully exercised in the manner sv^- 
gested and must not be sneered at; indeed it 
must be encouraged by the Government. 

'I’he critici.sm may conceivably take the 
torin of insidious hostile propaganda: that has 
naturally to be prevented. But criticism di¬ 
rected to the laxity or inadequacy of the gov¬ 
ernment or those who govern in meeting the 
threat can never be hostile and should not be 
deemed as such. If attempts are make to stifle 
such criticism, civil liberties arc in danger. 

Governments are apt not to encourage 
such criticism; they would prefer to scorn it as 
inspired by ulterior or party motives. But if 
attempts are made to smother such criticism 
which seeks to scrutinise, promote or energise 
emergent action, they will be suspect. 

In an emergency, continuous pressure of 
public opinion is necessary to be brought on 
a Government to see that all its actions arc 
solely directed to meet the threat. To thwart 
or Ignore such pressure is to betrary the trust. 

(Courtesy: Bhavan’s Journal) 


OUR REVOLUTION IS NOT OVER 
(Continued from page 489) 
ed that the religious message developed in 
ihc.se three works was rational, ethical and 
spiritual tan satisfy the demand for depth, 
(()mprehensivcnc.ss and integrality. 

It is brahma vidya, yogasasira and krisnar- 
juiia-samvada, the tiulh, llic way and the life. 

Tire seer announced that they had seen 
the Supreme Person shining like the sun that 
dwells beyond the veil of darkness. 

The Iruit of religion is cthits, individual 
and social. 

Our revolution is not over. 

We have to defend ourselves against the 
forces of violence, fanaticism and unreason. 

We have to struggle against poverty and 
disease, illiteracy and unemployment. 

We have to wage a long fight against that 
darkness in men’s minds. 

Let us work rvith faith and weld together 
our people into a single corporate community 
and make them the defenders of peace, 

riie reign of brutal violence will not last 
for ever. 

Redeemed humanity will emerge, the 
habit of mutual lorbearance will recover and 
truth and love will triumph. Satyani eva jayatf. 

(Courtesy: Bhavan’s Journal) 



How To Concentrate On Study 

BY MARJORIE BOULTON, M. A. 


One hour of study done with conceritra- 
lion is worth a whole evening with half the 
mind on something else. 

Most students know this by experience. 
Hut it is not always easy to concentrate. How 
can concentration be improved? 

The complaint often made is “I can’t pay 
attention”. In fact, unless we are a.sleep or un¬ 
conscious, or very sleepy, drunk, heavily drug¬ 
ged or in some state of mental illness, we are 
always paying attention to something, and often 
to several things at once. 

The art of concentration on study is to 
pay attention to one thing only, and that is 
the correct thing. 

It is the gilt of concentration that gives 
rise to amusing stories about absent-minded 
professors. 

The fairly numerous professors I have 
known have been, on the whole, among the 
least vague and most efficient people 1 have 
encountered. But it is true tliat sometime 
highly intelligent people, having achieved real 
concentration on some subject of study, blun¬ 
der over unimportant matters. 

I once saw a btilliant Oxford scholar try 
to prepare a pot of tea, and wonder why the 
kettle would not boil. She had forgotten to 
plug it in. This was funny. But she was a 
great scholar, her achievements were lecognis- 
ecl all over the world by specialists in hei sub¬ 
ject, and she sharpenecl the minds of genera 
tions of respectful and grateful pupils. 

It would be foolish and tiresome to culti¬ 
vate this “professorial absent-mitidedncss”. But 
in a sense it is sometimes no bad sign. Con- 
centraticyi on the more important matter is 
being achieved. 

The more attention we give to some¬ 
thing, in the field of mental skills, the betted 
we can normally do it. Lack of concentration 
on studies not only lowers our marks and may 
even cause total failure, but, even it we suc- 
teed, makes out studies more difficult, less 
enjoyable and much slower. 

Clearly, life is more agreeable if I can 
finish a piece of work and know I have done 
it’well, by two hours’ cottcentrated elToit, and 
then be free to go out for two hours, than it 
J do the work rather badly and take four 
hours over it, with no time that evening to 
amuse* myself. 

Ideally, study is highly enjoyable; learn¬ 
ing is a great pleasure; mental activity stimu¬ 
lates ws and gives a sense of well-being anti 


satisfaction. Alas, poor study technique often 
makes study seem a bore, a drudgery and an 
anxiety. 

How can concentraiicm on study be im¬ 
proved by out ow'n efforts? Here are some of 
the methods. 

1 . Really Wish to Concentrate: The mere 
desire, the mere intention, to concentrate on a 
piece of work, is in itself some help, just as if 
I wish to stand up straight or to learn people’s 
names I am more likely to do so than if I have 
no wish to do it. 

Every student should cultivate a healthy 
awaiencss of the value of concentration, of the 
satisfaction of woik well and quickly done, of 
the incicase in self respect that comes from 
intelligent and purposelul self-mastery. 

1 must stress “intelligent and purposeful.” 
Some people’s notion of self-mastery or self- 
contiol is a miserable, meaningless, neurotic 
denial of pleasuie. The function of self-con¬ 
trol should be to enrich life and to choose 
what we v.ilne most, not to impoverish life 
and throw away things we value. 

1 he student who really w’ishes to concen- 
tiale must, then, applv tliat wish, he must 
icxall his attention even time it begins to 
stray. He need not despaii if during the first 
week he has to do this a thousand times. The 
seciet is to persesere. 

It does not mattei that attention wanders; 
of course it will, llie woikl is full of interest¬ 
ing topics and the healtln student has many 
inteiests. What is important is that when the 
attetition cvandeis tlie .student should try to 
call it back to tlie .suliject under study. 

\'ery few people who have not consciously 
cultivated the habit of concentration can in 
fact concentrate lully on one subject for more 
tlian a few minutes. 

II, last week, the student had to recall his 
attention evety live minutes, and this week he 
has to leca'il it everv ten minutes, he is mak¬ 
ing splendid progress in concentration. He 
will prohahlv already find a incxlest improve¬ 
ment in his work and spirits. 

If he peisists in retailing attention when 
it strays, he will eventually achieve a degree of 
prolonged and ellicient concenlration he does 
not now believe possible. 

2 . Rniiot’c Dishactions and Discomforts: 
'1 he student who has really learned tO con¬ 
centrate can study through conversation, on a 
railway sialion or in odd moments while rnn- 
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ning a home. It is, however, very inefficient 
to accept or allow distractions that can be 
avoided or disconiforls that can be tuied. 

Work at a desk or table, and have on the 
desk nothing except what is needed for the 
study. The radio, an easy-toread magazine, a 
sweet heart’s portrait, a game or puzzle, some 
thing to do with a favourite hobby, are among 
the most menacing distractions. 

The wise student seeks silence when po.s- 
sible. Much of my best studying has been 
done in university libraries or else in a chilly 
bedroom. 

The wise student also tries to keep lit. He 
uts right any small discomfort that can easily 
e remedied. Foi example, it is harder to con¬ 
centrate while wealing tight shoes than in 
comfortable shoes. It is desirable to sit in a 
good light. 

3. Do 7 Uil stare: Well meaning students 
very often make llie inisiake of tlrinking that 
to look hard enough at a book 01 diagram will 
give conccnli ation and Micccssfiil learning. 

Vet we can easily convince ourselves, by 
experiment, that it we .stare at some object 
fixedly enough, in something like one minute 
we are no longer seeing it cleatIv. As a boied 
little gill, I used to console mysell in chapel 
during the seimon Iry making the minisiei dis¬ 
appear. My met hod was simply to stare at 
him uiddinkmglv. 

When we imd om.sehes staring at a book, 
concentration is in l.ict fading. We tan im¬ 
prove our seeing of the worths we wish to learn 
bv blinhmg delilreraielv several limes 01 by 
rolling our eyes for a moment 

Much ol the e^e strain of students is not 
due to ptolongetl leading (e\es .iie, after all, 
‘•jOOiisIi lit ted loi use all tl.iy) but to [reisistent 
"'ilK^itig 

''-ftlt is often helpful to le.id something and 
then close the eses while tiding to letollect it. 
I'his at the same time inevenls .staring and 
promotes self-testing, which is one of the ke\s 
to elfitient learning. 

/[. (lulln'iile liitiicst: Ideally, we should 
sliitly thtese snb|e(ts in which eve teel keen 
inteie.M. But most of us have to study, for 
examinations, m.itteis in width we do not leel 
much sponi.uieous interesi. 

It IS, theieloie, cvcll to remember th.it 
most subjeiis aie niierestiiig if we ni.ike a point 
of looking lot inleiest in them, just as most 
pet»ple ha\e some pic.ising cjualilics when we 
look out lor what is ple.ising. 

Students often pr.iciise vat ions affections, 


largely in order to avoid being thought swoti 
They pretend to despise the course of stud) 
tieat woik as a nuisance or a sideline, iclusi 
to use their owm full powers for fear of bcni, 
envied, or talk about failing examinations a 
if this was to be expected. 

All srtch poses arc dcfx,rtist and dangerous 
What we pretend thoroughly is apt to coiiif 
trirc, for good or ill, and this is obviorrslv fuj 
ill. .Such foolish pietcrrccs often hinder cun. 
centration. 

It is not priggish to find study intereMiiu 
or to have a love of knowdedge. 'l ire love o[ 
krrowledge is as vital and joyful an appetite at 
sex or the love ol friends or the desire fur 
bodily nioverncnt. People; who are interested 
arc far more likeb' to be irileiesting than tliuce 
who cullivatc cyiricism and jnetcncl to he siipc 
rior to those who enjoy att[uiiiiig knowleilgc. 

There arc many ways to make a suhjcct 
more rntc-iesting, Inrt here arc a few stiggics- 
lions: 

Read “round” the subject. Do not coii. 
fnic- \omself to the essential textbook, luii 
le.ul .IS mnch as yem can on the subject ami on 
rcl.ited siihjecLs. 

Try to apply what you have learned to 
soiuelhmg in your own life, if you reasomiblv 
can. 

'i’i\ to imagine what w'ould happen ii 
wh.iL \oii have just leaiiiecl were not so. lliii 
is oiteii, espetrally with scientilic laws, a vciv 
good w.iv ol grasjring win it must be as it is 
and so ol learning it. 

Ii\ to put into doggerel verse the mallei 
yott wish to learn. 

Loc»k out lor items related to the sirhjctt 
in your dailv news paper. 

Discuss the siilijecl wilh anyone who ii 
willuig to discuss it wilh yon. 

Look out lor jiiclures and for radio ami 
television piogtainmes pertaining to the sub 
ject. 

Hlfei to give a talk on the .sirirjcct to soin* 
gionp. Phis means you will liave to sinijilib 
voin knowledge and work to present it inter 
esiinglv. To teach is one of the best way/ W 
learrr. though it is a slreinunis one. 

TSatmally not all these tricks will applf 
eqirallv well to every subject. 

5. '/'iv to he I’m j)()sefill: The greatest foe 
corieemraiion is not, in my experiertcc, pi'' 
fun. enter tainitrerii. A bit of recredtion 
lieslus us lot more eonccttltalccl work. 

The dangerous habit is pottering. Me** 
of ns arc very good at wasting time doinj 
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jiiiitT', wc do not really want to do, when we 
[jiioiit lo be doing something else. 

It is wondcrl'id, foi instance, how long a 
licolgirl can fuss with her nails when she 
slioiild l)e doing sonic gcoinetiy, and how iiuuh 
mention a sclioollioy can give to a comic he 
li.is alieady read, when it is an alternative to 
Ins J rench homework. 

Adult .students can he just as unwi.sc. 

II the will lo study is Hagging setiously, 
iliei an honest and prolonged attempt to do 
.oiiie woik, it IS better to abandon the books 
and go loi a biisk walk, oi watch .i short tele- 
MMon piogiamme, or do a lew exeiiises, oi get 
a inj) ol tea, as a delibeiate break, than to go 
(Ml ioi two houis pretending to study and 
jwdb just pottering inattentively. 

J lie 1 ule loi the serious and busy student 
siiimld lie: at all times, liy lo be eithei woik- 
jrig, Ol jilaymg, or sleeping, or attending to 
MMiietlniig, such as washing, that is genuinely 
iKiess.ny. - 

•Most of us spend iiioie time messing 
.inniiid than leally ha\nig lun. It we are 
ic.tllv enjo)ing soincthnig, it is ncvei a total 
u.isle oL tunc, tor at least we have the enjoy- 

llirl.l, 

(). Make a Lhiuige u hen Really 'J ned: 
One tan be too intiospective. olten the 

Inst jioliiy with a linnian mind is to leave it 
[•done to lunciion iiatuially. JJul some exami 
illation ot oui own mental piocesses is now' and 
I'Kii helptul. 

the SCI ions student needs to be able to 
oiganise when he is lading in concentration 
tlnough smijile inatteiiiioii, and when on the 
ntiui hand he is lading because for the time 
I'fiiig he lias really done enough at that sub- 

Ihis is not at fust easy to know, but 
‘lyaiii, perseverance helps, d he mere recogni- 
lion that there are these two situations helps a 
i;oud deal. 

For something between one hour and two 
liliurs it is generally possible to stick at the 
''■niie subject with excellent concentiation and 
.dierefofc high study ciriciency—provided that, 
"hen attention wanders, the student makes an 
<-Hort to retail it. 

After about two hours, however, there is 
likely to be some genuine fatigue. If it is then 
miivenient to change the precise subject of 
study, this should be done. 

If there is not a choice of subjeas or 
^fki, a deliberate short break should ht made. 
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y. Check Learning and Undemanding: 
Self-testing is probably one of the most im¬ 
portant parts ol really efhciciit study. It is not 
only an aid to memorisation and understand¬ 
ing: it is also an immediate aid to concentra¬ 
tion since It makes it niudi more dilhcult for 
ns to deceive ourselves into thinking we are 
■studying, when in lact we aic just looking at 
some wot (Is on a page. 

Any tiling tliat c alls foi conscious effort 
helps us l(j coiueiniate. 'J'lic more passive we 
arc, llic tnoic attcniion is liable to wander. 

Some of the ways in wliich wc can check 
our own undeistanding ot a subject arc: 

W'c can look away fioin tlie book and try 

10 repeal what we tinnk we have just learned. 

11 we succeed in tliis, vvt can then try to put 
It iiiiu oui own woids, kj make sure we are 
not just parrot Icarrmig. 

We can, wlicic it is possible, try to visua- 
Itse whatever it is we ate reading about. 

We (.in 11 \ to tliink of examples tirat sup¬ 
port some law or gfiieiah/ation we are trying 
U) grasp. 

We can liy lo relate tlie subject studied to 
Ollier suirjecis ol wliicli we abeacly know soine- 
thing. 

Hcie llien arc seven tried techniques for 
imjnoviiig coiicenLi aiiori. 

.Set about apjdying them in any work 
wiiidi you ate laced with. You will not only 
Imd tlie woik easier and more pleasant, but 
voii will be shaping your mind for other 
occasions, loo. 

(Courtesy: Fsycholugiit Magazine) 


There is one quality all great leadetrs, 
good or evil, possess. They are capable of 
persuading others to work together under 
their direction as a team to accomplish 
certain designated objectives. 

—Janies Menzics Black 
* * * 

It’s important to be always doing 
something new, to keep breaking old 
moulds. One must never stand still and 
let time overtake one. 

—Dame Sybil Thorndike 


Avoid Extravagance | 

Conserve National Resources 




Do Governors Govern? 

BY SRI PRAKASA 
Ex-Governor of Maharashtra 


Wlien out Coustiuicnt Assembly decided 
that what were tailed proviiucs’ in the Iki 
tish days, should now be designated ‘States', 
and that Governors lot them should be nomi¬ 
nated by the Centre, then it was also decided 
that Governois would be put el) constitutional, 
and will act only on the atUue ot Ministers, 
really the Chief Minister. 

When Swaiaj tame, theie v\eie mostly 
European and also some Indi.iii (ioveiiiois 
functioning. In tlie beginning ol the new 
arrangements, the old tiaditions peisisled, but 
Boon afterwaids new Governois weie appoint¬ 
ed, and it became incumbent ioi them to act 
according to the new diiectises. ilunian 
nature is always stiongei (ban human ideals 
and aspii ations; and almost all tlie new func¬ 
tionaries found it difhcult to adjust tlieinselves 
to the new alignments. 

It is a matter of great satislaction, lioiv 
ever, that not much conllict w.is witnessed; and 
that alincrst eseiyone realised bis duties and 
responsibilities, and was seen woiking in a 
propel and haimonious mannei. It cannot, 
howevei, be denied that now and then some 
folks thought of their rights as well, and then 
difficulties arose that weie almost incwit.ible. 

Sir Akbai Hydaii ol the Indian Civil 
Service, was the Goccinor of Assam when 
Swaraj came. Owing to his jiiemature death, 
I was .sent as his successor. Alieiwards 1 be¬ 
came the Goveinoi ol Madias, and then of 
Boinbav (later Mahaiaslnia). 1 base been 
privileged to work with loin able and edicient 
Chief Minisiet.s, among whom was also oui 
great elder .statesman .Shu Rajagopalachai i. 
Apart from duel Ministeis, 1 have woiked 
with scores ol otliei Ministeis and memlieis 
of pcniianent Seivices. Alter having served 
three States as Goveinoi loi twelve vcais, 1 
might claim in all humilitv. to have had some 
expel ience at least of the woild's life and gov¬ 
ernance. 

The Ministry from the start seemed to feel 
that the new Governor, though unknown to 
the place, w.is tiving to iindeistand the prob¬ 
lems and difficulties of the State, and that he 
was anxious to help as far as he could. 
They also felt that as he had been a 
colleague of the leaders in the Centre in the 
struggle for freedom; and as he was very 
friencUy to them personallv, he might be able 
to get assistance from the Government of 
India that they felt had been more or less 
indifferent to the needs of their State so far. 


I'or a Governor, a feeling like this in the 
Ministry is a source of great strength and en- 
couiagemeni. 11 the Ministers knew that the 
(ioveinor was their frieird; that he was a well- 
wislicT ot the Stale; that he was influential 
with the Central authorities; that through htrii 
adeeprate assistance could be secured, then his 
task becomes comparatively easy; and there rs 
continual co-operatioii between him and the 
Ministr y. 

N cw' Cons r 11 c rioN 

Moreover, the new Constitution had just 
tlien tome into lorte. I was actually in Assam 
when it was adopted. Everyone w'as enthusias- 
lically anxious lo make it a success. No occa¬ 
sion aio.se ill ni) time where any constitution 
al difficulties could be experienced. At that 
lime, tiovci iiois enjoyed a high position in 
tlie Wan ant ol Jbececleme, and in the forma- ' 
lilies ol proioiol. In Biitish times, Governois 
vvcic 1 eg.ntied above the Executive Cuuncillois 
ol the Geniii Ministeis today have taken the 
plate of these veiy Executive Countillois. Foi- 
iiu'ily tlie po.sition of .State Governors was , 
liigbei ib.in that (*1 (lenlial Ministeis. Now ' 
It has been biougbt lowei to tliciii. j 

In toniinualion ol the old traditions, even 
today — as is but natural and light—Central , 
Minisieis aie made Goveinois; but instead ol | 
this meaning pioinotion, it leally is in the 
n.ituie ot deiiioiion. I have licen told that the 
Genual Ministeis are the Goveniment of the 
counliv. and so theii position is higher than 
that ol (iovernois. Here begins the deteriora¬ 
tion ol the position oi the Governor. 

As the lime jiassed, cvciybody came to feel 
that a Goveinoi was a poweiless perscSn meant 
ioi exhibition in places of festivity and amuse¬ 
ment. Indeed he occupies a useless office; and 
the money spent on him, entails injustice on 
the general tax-payer. It is all fruitless waste. 
Eoimerly a gi eater deal of negotiations bet¬ 
ween the Gentle and the State Government 
went through Governors. Chief Ministers 
were anxious to have their assistance on varj 
ous matters. They sent their messages to the 
Centre through their Governors. 

(»OVJiRNORS rORGOri'EN 

Bv slow degrees, however, the Centre 
slatted keeping direct relations with the State 
Governments. It forgot the Governors •■whom 
it had itself created. The newspaper-reading 
public read almost every day that various State 
Ministers were going to Delhi for advice and 
guidance. Governors were not even informed 
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oi what was troubling the Ministers. I re- 
iiicinbcr the Governor of one Stale once writ¬ 
ing to me when 1 held that ollice in another 
Mate, that he did not understand why his Min¬ 
isters were making daily pilgi images to Delhi. 

Both in Assam and in Madias, 1 found in 
the eaily da.ys, that Chief Ministers used to 
consult the Governor about the Ministers they 
were intending to take. Not unoften they took 
one or two Ministers on the advice of the Gov¬ 
ernor even if they had not thought of them 
themselves. Ministers used to consult .the 
Goveinois legaiding nominations to various 
othces. 

As time passed, all these conventions 
leccded into tlic background. When the Gen¬ 
ii e itsell gave no impoitance to Governors; 
when it itsell became indiflcient to them and 
kept (litect lelations with the Ministers in the 
.States, then it was natural that distance should 
he created betw’cen the Mnusteis and their 
Governois. llieir mutual meetings also be- 
e.une fe^v and far between. 

This had its reactions on the Sccretaiiat. 
J lie language of the notes on the files by the 
Secietaiies, stalled taking a lorm not loo pleas¬ 
ing. Conventions have yet to be evolved to 
ensuie plea.sant mutual relations between sec- 
letaiics, niinisiers and Governor. It is neces¬ 
sary that tins should be done as early as pos¬ 
sible both for good Goveinrnent and good 
leelings between the peisons concerned. 

LiO^L ASI’ECIS 

It is the opinion ol legal experts that 
wheievei the woid ‘Gosernoi' occurs in .the 
Constitution, it should be taken to mean 
‘(.oveinmcnt.’ In otliei words, whatever the 
Cioveinoi wants to do, he can do only with 
the advice and consent ol liis Chief Minister. 
I he greatest dilficuliies are expeikmced parti- 
ciilaily in the matter ol universities Universi¬ 
ties are established under special Acts of the 
legislature. The Governor is designated 
theiein as Chancellor of such Universities. 

The work of the Universities is carried on 
f according to the relevant Acts, and not accord- 
'*ing to the articles of the Constitution of the 
(ountiy. Governors, on the one hand, and 
t^cit Chief and Education Ministers, on the 
other hand, have often come in conilict with 
each other over University matters. In such 
situations. Governors have gone to the Attor¬ 
ney-General for legal advice. The Attorney- 
General has almost always given as his care 
lully considered opinion, that Universities 
should be governed according to the Acts that 
had established {hem. 
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Even though according to a University 
Act, the Governor is the Chancellor, he is 
thereby put in the same position as anyone 
else would be who had been designated the 
Chancellor according to the Act. In other 
words, the Chaircellor being the Governor, 
does not email orr himself the limitations im¬ 
posed on him by the Constitution qua Gover¬ 
nor. This opiniorr has been repeatedly asked 
for and repeatedly given; but the State Secre¬ 
tariats are still considering the matter, and the 
situation remains where it was before. 

Some Chief ajrd Education Ministers are 
of opinion that the Cover nor-Chancellor 
should consult his Vice-Chancellui when nomi¬ 
nating members to the various university 
bodies. I’licy feel that when tlicse bodies are 
largely hlled by elcctiorr from various constitu¬ 
encies, the V'icc-Clrancelloi is likely to be ham¬ 
pered in his work. 

In these circumstances, if the noiniriations 
made by the Governor are on the iecominenda- 
tions ol the V ice Cliaiiccllor iberi tlie Vice- 
Charrcellor would be facilitated in his work 
for such peisons would, generally speaking, 
support the Vice-Chancellor. Some think that 
Governors should make nominauoiis on the 
advice of the Ministry so that Goveinnient 
may also have a hand in the working of Uni 
versities. Others think that the Governor 
should be entirely guided by the I cliicalion or 
Chief Minister, and noiiiinaie oii 4 those who 
are recommended by In nr. 

Any angry Chief Minister had even noted 
on one occasion that he lound that the ‘Gov- 
einor appeared to have iiioie toniitleiue in the 
Vice-Chancellor than in his Ghiel MiiiistcT'. 
Some Education Ministeis think that the Gov 
ernor-Chanccllor should not do an\thing at all 
in connection wdth the Universities without 
taking their prior consent. In fact, he should 
consult them even in the matter of fixing dates 
for the holding of meetings of various Uni¬ 
versity bodies and of Convocations. 

A piquant situation arises lor the Gover¬ 
nor. If he supports the Univeisity, he incurs 
tire displeasure of his Ministry who would take 
other steps to get its views respected. If he 
acts according to the vvislies of the Ministiy, 
he is subjected to the niticism of interfering 
with the autonomy of the University, and may 
appoint a Vice-Chancellor who receives no co¬ 
operation from his colleagues. 

The question that faces the constitutional 
pandit is: When there is a conflict in the ad- 

(Continued on page 509) 



Pacifism In The Modern World 

* BY C. L. ANAND 


Akliougli v\ai liab been the late oi niau- 
kiiui ln)iii llio d<i\Mi ()1 liisLoiy, gical iiicii ot 
all .iges Ikuc ])H (1 laiiiicd llicii laiih iii uiiivci- 
s;d |Kac<- and lLlh>us,iii]) ol iiiankind Patifibin 
(hew ils liisi diKni lioni the .spniiual 

loiK c j>ti(ni ol mill', ol iiiaiikmd langlil in ilic 
.sciiptnu's. W .11 u.is Loiis'dricd nuonipaldilc 
uilli ic'ligions hi lu l .IS l.ilhi'i hood, ol (.oil iin- 
])lud lii ol lui tioo.l oi men 11 k Lc.uliiiigs ol 
sainis and jjioplKis, liowcvei, laded to hini” 
pcai e III the ivoild. t)n the oiliei li.ind, leli 
gion in ilii nntlille -igi's bet.line .* luiillnl 
.soniie ol wai .uul (.1 isiiiu gi .ilion in so. iel\ 
Ihiiikeis began lo le.diSL llial theie could lie 
no p'.ue .iiiioiig llie .Si.iies unless il w.k oigan 
r,ed .ind jiiaied on nioie suic louiul.Uioiis 1 oi 
ne.ni\ si\ (enUiiKS, btgiininig wilii Danle's 
‘ i)( M onaiih.a , uiiiii'ii in i 11 J niullci.lii.ds 
III Iniojie pioposed se\(.iai piojecis ol [hmk 
but none oi I'lem lound l.uoui uilli the iiikis 
whose poluies wcie an.m.iled vsi'.h tin. tksiu 
lo C'xii nd inen doiuinions and lo .dlow no 
liiiiiL.itions on llieii powers ol .so\eieigiil). 

I’.uihsin as .in (iig.nnsed popukn iiio\e 
incnt st.nud in tlic upb ceninis when the 
worlds liisi pt'.ue s-iciel\ w.is lonnded in llu 
IS V Ml I S11, b\ l).i\al L.ne l.lodgc, a Net. 

\ ol k ini.‘uti.iiU lb iSao iheie were sikIi 

soiieiits III Xn.iin.i .Siiinkii sotnties (.niii' 
into being in ! ngiaiid and olhei toniiiiH' ol 
l iiiojK' wnliin tin.' nisi leu \iais. I hi' Inst 
Ih'.iie (oiigitss ol the uoild wnis hi'li! in I .on 
don III ie'n"!. 1 he loiidilions h.id beioiiie 

l.noni.ibh loi giouih o! ihi iiio\eiiniiL Some 
ol ihe old pii.iilu i.insi's ol u.n h.ul le.ised to 
exist sill h .IS jii I-ji.ig.i 1 ion ol lekgi.in, .iciju'si 
lion ol in u loloiiis's. snppiessum ol ili inoii at!■ 
moveiii'Ills, d.ise ii.ide, tti. (.i.idii.d ie|)laie 
infill ol mon.nihies b\ tonslitulional Ckivcni 
iiients jil.iicil louigii polities niidei |)0|nd.ii 
(oiitiol ,\lso hiboni Olg.inisaiioiis lame into 
exi.stenie, pioilaiming ihal the inteicst ol 
laboni l.i\ in niteination.il peate .mil security 
While these l.iitois losieicd the tnoseiiieius, 
intellectu.ils also apjK'.ired in the iijth cciunis 
who desiiibed wai as .i vital p.nt ol the cietnal 
.SIheme ot things in the .miniate imtmc and a 
nece.ss.nv f.iitor in the progiess of hinn.inity. 
Other inflnences of the time which hinclctcd 
prowlh ol p.ii ilisiii weie imjiciialisni, lacialism 

and legionalism. 

Modi'.rn I’ln'M)\ 1 ION 

The modem philosophy of pacilism, which 

rules out war as a means for the settlement of 


mtcinaLional ddlerences, rests on twofold 
loimdations oi ethics and utiiitaiianism. 

It is iiiged in the Inst plate that in the 
jnesciit cl.u oidei oi the worid, wai is not 
1 niid.nneiii.dl) necess.ny as lules oi inteina 
iional lelaiions have become uioic hxed and 
disjiutes can be settled by methods other than 
wai. t.hici .iinong such methods for which 

I. iw f)io\ides aie negolialion. aibitration, 

mediation, investigation b) a Conimissiou o' 
liicjinn, leleieiKc lo the peliii.nient court ol 
..I biii.iiion, apjie.d lo the liitcin.uioii.d Court 
!•; |iisiiie, and leleieiue lo itie United Nations 
Ol these negotiation is the simplest method foi 
si tiling dilieiemes It is a voliini.iiy act oi 
t.ii' pal lies iheiuseKcs. Iviiuu.il discnssioii mav 
lesnli ill .ickiiiiv.k'dgement ol liie claims, oi 
V, iiIkIi .iw .il, Ol loiiipioniisc s k.ubiig to aiinc 
.i.blc uiick'i St. Milling .-Vi iiiii at ion has thu 

s'i|!i i an It) ovei negotiation ihtd the parties 
.Me lioii.iin Liouiul to adept the awaid. Media 
lion 11.', .iiK ads Id- bv ilie ilnid party oUeied 
ciihei sjiontaneonsiy oi at the mstaiiec of one 
Ol botii the paities at vaiiaiice. An Jnicnia 
tMii.il (lommissioii ol Empmv is apfiomted bv 
liie p. 11 lies to asceitain pieeise lacts ielating to 
till d.isjniie and lo make a lepoii coiiiaining 
piojiostds k)i a settli'iiieiit 1 he report, how 
evil, h.is not lilt th.u.iiU') of an aivaid as thcie 
i> no i)blig..Lioii lo loji.jdv with It. Up lu 
iSi|i| tlii'ie existed mi siam.i ng .ulmial hoard 
i'.M 1 .i|):>oiiited aibitiaiots as occasions 
aiosc i hi Ibigiie Uonleiencc oi ihpo set up 
.1 pet 111.mein p.mel ol at luti .itoi s from which 
the p.iities could loini the it comt or com 
iiiiitd lot .u'till .:tion d’lic Iiucrnational 
Com; ol |ustid' w.is a new addition made in 
iiicd loi jiKliii..! setikinein of dilieietues. The 

II. igue t-onri of ,'\il)iLi:ttion was a court in 
mime oidv. It w:is not a liihunal hut a mere 
li.-'t ol names cant of wlinh tlie patties to a dis 
jiiile could select and constitute their board of 
aibiiratois. The International Court of Jus 
iiie is a stand mg judicial organ in addition to 
T he Hague Court of Aibitiation. The United 
Nations is the woild organisation whose main 
hmetion is to provide for settlement of differ' 
ernes between .States and thereby ensure peace 
.111(1 secmiiv. It was the Covenant of the 
I.eague of Nations which gave to the world the 
hist peimanent oiganisatidn on a democratic 
basis for the maintenance of peace. The Con¬ 
cert ol (heat Powers, which ensured peace in 
the u)th centurv, exerci.sed a sort of dictator¬ 
ship and was oligarchical in composition. The 
United Nations, which replaced the League 
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after the Sctond Wi^rld War, is only a revised 
and improved edition of the League of 
Nations. 

The second niodcin foundation of pacifisni 
IS utilitarianism. Wai iiuolves iiiisciy and 
destrurtion, and advance of .science h.is added 
to its horrors manifold. 1 lie Wai ol icjij cc'M 
die woild eight million casualties and du; Wai 
ol 1939 tuenty million. Besides lorce is no 
test of justice; it is a tcsi only of the nnlitaiy 
strength of the parties. It is no remedy foi a 
permanent solution. It hiccds h.iOed and 
levenge. 

Weakness 

It cannoi lie gainsaid that existence ol 
international mathinerv and fe:ir ol hoirois oi 
war have been responsible foi seillcnicnt ol 
hundieds ol dispmes which possibly iiiighi 
have irsnhed in wais and pe.ice m.ichiner\ h.is 
been widely availed of 1 > the nations ol du‘ 
world V’.diie of aibitral method lias gencial 
Iv been admitic'd Lvc'ii in ihe icjih century, 
betw'ecn 178] and i()Oo nc) less tiian 177 dis 
pntes w'cic st illed by ai bil 1 .iiioii On the eve 
of the First Woild War in lui j tlietc wcie 1.1 
opeiation ip.f tre.alies containing ,11 iiitiation 
(l.niscs. Mcdiaiion ol Fr.inte in iQui accrtcd 
a probable war between Great Britain and 
liii.ssia. and mcdi.ilion of die United States in 
ic)or^ indnied Russia and Japan to open iiego 
tiations which ended the war. 'Fhc .nsiitniion 
of Trucrnaiion.d Goitunission of Fncpdiy w.o 
availed ol in du' Daggei Bank incident m ii)0) 
between Gwat Britain and Russia l’.efoi<.' 
die First Woild War The Ilagne G.onit o' 
.\rbiti .ition gave le import.oit awards bi-tween 
ic)()3 and I'l'l Ihe l.cMgiic s\sie:u r^.is 
turning point in hisiorv not ordv because i' 
servetd as the foundatic*n >)ti width the UN 
was built in ic||r, but also because it made tlm 
iinicpje exj'eiimcnl of otganising the woild 
into a loo.se sort of federal ion on a demociaii; 
basis to ensure iiiteinational peace and seem 
irv. The Covenant empovveTcd the l.c.igue 
to take collective action <0 enforce sanctions 
against a member resorting 10 war in hre.-c h 
of its provisions. The sehemc of collective 
•sectirilv broke down because (he League failed 
to apply sanctions when occasions arose cif tin 
Uwfnl resort to w'ar as in the case of Bolivi i 
and Paraguay in Italy and Ahvssinia in 

1936, japan and China in iQty- Germany an 1 
.Austria in 1937. Russia and F'inland in 103 
etc. »If the United Nations is to function a, 
an effective agenev for pence and seciiiitv, a 
great deal more will be required than vfnt it 
possesses today. The meiuiiers slioiild have 


conlidciice in the bona tides of the organisa¬ 
tion. I'hey should have the I.iilh that their 
coiuicnetsit s will lie dealt w idi in atcoidante 
with law and ptovisioiis of the ( iiaitcr, and 
not bv uhc'iior coiisideiaiions ol powei poli¬ 
tics. 1 fiis l.iitli caiiiioi exist so long as the 
■Slates teiii.iiii divided into two liostde camps. 
Also the (he.It Row CIS 011 whose uiiglil, ulti- 
m.iic Iv. the UN is depciideiit must cooperate 
wiib each oilici in honest setilc'inent of dis- 
puics .iiicl 10 maiut.iin jieace oi the woild. 
I.vei since llie Secuiiiy Council lust met in 
ii)|() thcie li.o been no evidence of ilic spiiit 
III co opeiaiion bi twecu the Sov mt l.'nion on 
the one ti'ud, and Biitain and the U S.A. on 
the oihei Meinheis cif the Uniic'd Nations, 
iiis|. .id ol cl.ling Hide lip setvicc siioidci genu- 
ii'cl icspect ifieir ol.ligations and pi inc ifilev 
coni'oocd III ihe Gh'Uoi ihe fai.irter, for 
ooi.ntce, lias jil.iced a comrilete han on war 

and h’s aeccp'eil ihe runieiple of collective 
secinitv for pin poses ol deleiue. 11 iliis dotcr- 
luination is genuine how is it lhat Great 
Rowei s arc’ not willing to scale down llieir 
m.iinents'' 

!h:o)'iii ( V 

II 'vIm 1 iCC‘ (.iIH'o! he placed on (lie 1 ule of 
c.illective sec ui.lv coniaiiici! m ilic Uni’.cd Na- 
iioiis (haiid, il III,IV De .isl c-d, wouM llie tear 
ol hoii-.,- 01 .1 modeiii uai. caused hv ihe new 
ii'v,■111 ions, l/iiiig pe.ice to the woild- Buckle 
I’l his '111 .101 V o| Ci', .II', Mion 'll 1 - iigl.iiicl 
.■■'s'lT' pioplu'icd ill.:! !i; v.ei\ o! ihe incrcas- 
H'g jiolciUK ol gunpowdci ami developmenl of 
ni.iti wniild t'-voli .le.iins! w.n \ icior Hugo 
c\pi(ss;d the l)( lud ili.u iri'c't.in ic .d mvcii- 
lioiis and .scic'iiiiiu icse.'nh ni liieii .ip[)lica- 
liin !'i iht uiamd.ic I n: < ol w.n iiisiiumenls 
wci' ic.i'.hmg sucli .1 ■■|.,. (,1 j ilniiOM lli.it 
wilhiii a slioi t lime llu cle.sii m 1101 of hie in 
V, ai vvoiil'i lx so ten ill), tlau sh.ei iiccessitv 
would (ompei pec)[de In abolish v.ei dhe 
-i.ii'ie piopliecv vv.'is made with iIk coming of 
waisliips 1 h(' .s.ime (1\ w.is laisecl . g.iin 
when siilnnaiincs c.ime in .iml vei .le.iiii with 
die .ino.d ol aeioplaius .ind snl'se'jmnilv the 
Txiisoii g.is If lion 01 s of ^v,^ could li.ive 
inonghi peace among Si.iies, ihc- iii.nikind 
uould have long ceased to sciii- dispnles hv 
force' c.| aims, fn laet vvars in die iiiiddle ages 
weie noi only iinich more cruel hut also more 
11 ninei ons 

Till die Great Powers have leai nt to co- 
npenile in ifie Secinily Gouncil .md the United 
Nations is armed with adccpi.ite stieis^th to 
eorwee its decisions, all talk o' its being the 

(Contim.rcl on pa^e 501) 



Military Science In Varsities 

BY PROF. D. D. KHANNA 

Head, Military Science Department, Univeraity of Allahabad 


For the first time since we achieved inde¬ 
pendence problems of National defence are 
being loudly discussed all over the country. 

One of the most important problems 
being actively discussed by jhe educationists 
during tire last three months has been about 
the role ol students and Universities in the 
National crisis. I’he Universities being the 
brairr trust ol the nation, their duty is to train 
students tor leadersliip of the country both in 
peace and war. These young men must be 
fully trained to be aware of the national goal. 

Great emphasis is being given on the 
desirability of re-orientation of courses in the 
Universities to meet the country’s possible de¬ 
mands to protect and maintain its freedom and 
self reliance. One of tbe suggestions given by 
two emitrent educationists, one from the 
South and the other from North, is about im¬ 
parting not only military training but intro- 
diution of militaiy education or Military 
Science as an academic subject in our Univer¬ 
sities, lor those students who ate keen to have 
bettei kmrwlcdge ol clelence problems, (^ne of 
them, Di. C. 1 *. Raniaswami Aiyar, in his con¬ 
vocation address at Viswa Bharati, said “that 
Universitv ccmises .shonlcl be modified to in¬ 
clude Science Studies including Military 
Science and nnmeious aspects of modern def¬ 
ence iccjiiiremcnts.” 

’riie other. Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, as 
Chaiiman ol the symposium on education to 
face natioii.il crisis on the occasion of the 37th 
All India kdiicalional Conlercnce at Lucknow 
said “th.it ap.iit fiom N.(’.C. Training, Mili¬ 
tary Science shonlcl be ininiediaicly adopted as 
a subject ol giadnate and perstgraduate teach 
ing ill .ill the 1 !iii\eisities ol India.” Inci 
cleiitalh the' \ iews expressc'd b\ these trvo emi¬ 
nent eelne.11 ioiiists fall in line with that ol late 
Di. Am.II Hath |ha. another giant in the held 
ol ediicaiion As eailv .is i(),|o D> [ha visual 
isetl the iiiipoi i.inc e ol teaching military science 
in Indian I’ni\eisities and took a lead bv 
iiitiodnc mg tins subject in the ITniveisitv ol 
Ail.dial).id ol which he was then \’ice-Chan 
cellor. I he sxll.ihns adopted was ncailv cm 
the s.nne ]raiiern as existing then at the Ihii 
versity of tlainbi idge. Since then the stibjeci 
continued to be a part of undergraduate stneh 
at Allahabad. 

■ It will not be out of place to mention here 
that tfrere has also been a view in India alone, 
and strangely cnongh that too after we achiev 


.fd independence that Military Science should 
not be taught in the Universities. During the 
period igsa-’sS the Education Ministry, Gov¬ 
ernment of India advised the Universities not 
to introduce this subject, as “in their opinion 
the Universities were not equipped for the pur¬ 
pose.” The Univeisity Grants Commission also 
discouraged its study by completely ignoring 
the financial lequirements of the Universities 
both for inti eduction and expansion of this 
subject. 

With this background the views recently 
expressed by many eminent educationists anti 
politicians on the importance of teaching of 
this subject, piovide a fresh opportunity to the 
Universities to consider a proposal which is 
not in keeping with the 1958 advice of the 
Education Ministry. Before discussing the 
desirability of teaching of Military Science (it 
can also be called Military Studies, Defence 
Studies or War Studies) it would be proper to 
discuss the advice of the Mini.stry of Educa 
(ion which discouraged the teaching of this 
subject. 

It wdll be interesting here to give the ex 
pert opinion ol our own distinguished soldier 
l.t. General S. P. P. Thorat, who in 1957 was 
invited by the authorities of the University of 
Allahabad to express his views on the advice 
of the Education Ministry. General Thorat, 
W'ho very thoroughly scrutinised the syllabus of 
Military .Science, could not agree with the 
views ol the Education Ministry. On the othei 
hand he was of the opinion that the teaching 
of military science in the Universities was 
essential and, in his opinion, the only equip 
ment needed hv the TTniversity was ?. good 
library. There has also been a certain amount 
of confusion in the minds of a few leaders re¬ 
garding teaching of military science in the 
Universities. Most of them confuse it with 
military training (imparted by N.C.C.) and 
thev think it as the duplication of work. There 
are some who put forward the plea that any 
subject w'hich docs not help our young men in^ 
securing emplovment should not be encourag*' 
ed, and this subject also falls in that category 
as it has not yet been included for competition 
and as .such a student cannot make much use 
of it in .securing a prized post. 

There can be no two opinions tha^, every 
citizen of a free country must take active inter¬ 
est in the defence problems of his country. In 
any modern conflict w’hether it is an all out 
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war or border dispute, the whole nation in¬ 
cluding students, have to rise to the occasion 
and others with the background o£ University 
and defend the country. The young students 
education play an important role in guiding 
the masses and are required to lead them in 
one situation or the other. It will be disap¬ 
pointing to find these leaders ignorant of basic 
principles of the defence problem. Is it not 
shocking when in our country we find certain 
leaders talking about war, without under¬ 
standing the complexities of war, and the basic 
needs of a country before it can indulge her¬ 
self in such a disastrous game? In case, such 
leaders succeed in misguiding even a small sec¬ 
tion of public opinion it might prove very 
harmful to the country. It is here that one 
feels the need of educated leaders with the 
proper background which a University alone 
can impart and it is with this aim that this 
subject is taught in many leading Universities 
of the United Kingdom, Europe and United 
States of America, and should also be taught 
in the Universities of our country. 

1 still cherish the memory of lectures deli¬ 
vered by eminent professors (all civilian) to the 
students of Military History at the University 
of Oxford on British Strategy, Defence and 
Foreign Policy, origin of the Second World 
War, Causes of War, Military History and the 
Theory of War (Clauseritz and Carbett) and 
many other allied topics. It was a pleasure $o 
watch the way the future leaders of a free 
country were trained and the keen interest stu¬ 
dents there took in those lectuies. At the Uni¬ 
versity of London too, war studies, as they have 
named the subject, is taught both for under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate studies. 

Thf teaching of Military Science in this 
background no longer needs any hesitation. Its 
study will not only help a )-jung man to deve¬ 
lop defence attitude but will also encourage 
in him a free thinking on defence problems 
wliich is essential in modern times. It has 
lieen acknowledged even by the most distin¬ 
guished modern military thinkers like Liddell 
Hart and J. F. C. Fuller, that military science 
no longer a monopoly of a soldier in uni¬ 
form. On the other hand they are of the opi- 
tyon that this subject can only be developed in 
the free atmosphere of a University. 

It is important that the teaching of mili¬ 
tary science in our Universities should not be 
of a highly technical nature. The syllabus 
should include subjects like problems of na¬ 
tional defence (both economical and political). 
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strategical location of India, effect of Geo¬ 
graphy on defence, industrial and defence pre¬ 
paration during peace and war. Military His¬ 
tory of India (a specific limited period). Theory 
of war. Pattern of war (a contrast between past 
and present) and a study of a campaign in 
whicli Indian troops have played a vital role 
(whidi will help in raising the morale of our 
young men who will feel pioiid of our soldiers). 

These subjects will also be necessary in 
greater detail tor postgraduate studies in Mili¬ 
tary Science without which the progress of the 
subject will remain incomplete. I he Univer¬ 
sities where theie this subject is being taught 
ate Allahabad, Agra, Gorakhpur in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Vikram in M.P. and nearly all the Uni¬ 
versities aie keen to stait postgraduate teach¬ 
ing, but this will need a clear cut change in the 
policy of the Education Ministry and the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission, as most of the edu¬ 
cational institutions are considerably depend¬ 
ent on the Government for financial assistance. 
It is necessary now for the University Grants 
Commission to extend a helping hand to the 
Universities which are desirous of starting both 
undergraduate and post graduate studies in 
Military Science. The earlier it is done the 
better. We cannot wait for time to emphasise 
on a particular type of education in a particu¬ 
lar period. In a free country all types of edu¬ 
cation must be encouraged but more so, the 
education which is helpful in training the 
leaders of a country for a vital role—the know¬ 
ledge of problems of national defence. 

(Courtesy; Bharat Jyoli) 


PACIFISM IN THE MODERN WORLD 

(Continued from page 499 ) 
woild's security organisation is moonshine. 
Justice IS ilie outcome of union of force and 
Jaw. Who ever heard of the possibility of 
justice in this world by means of law alone? 
In tlie very first project ol constructive interna¬ 
tionalism which was adumbrated by Abbe in 
the rbih century the philosopher declared 
that “tlie svvoid was no less necessary to justice 
than the scales." In his plan ol Grand Alli¬ 
ance, therefore, he provided for eliective arm¬ 
ed force to compel members to respect its deci¬ 
sions. Ill the absence of such eliective sanction 
the only guarantee of a State against aggres¬ 
sion is its own ability of self-defence with the 
possilile military aid of its allies for joint def¬ 
ence. (Courtesy; The Sunday Tribune) 



Coercion Or Freedom Of Choice 

By ARlHtR SCHLESINGERJR. 

Member, President Kmiedy's Exceuihe Ad\isory Staff 


The b;isir conditt i>t our tiiiics—l!ic 
uncleilying crisis—is the struggle about wlie 
tlu-t men .iiul nations mil dotorim.if their 
(lestinv or h.ivc it (ic-itiiriincd lor the in In 
this aiticlc 1 u'O'.ild like to disiuss ilu sti ng^-lc 
between the woild of toertitm and the world 
of chaicc as I see it ftoui the point of view of a 
historian. 

To tiegin wiifi, I would sav tliai ihe old 
dictatorships, the old autfioritarian govern¬ 
ments were far Ic's^ comiilete m ilieir i oiirro! 
over the action .jucI fieh.uioiir. and partitu 
laily over the* thoughts and feelings, of indivi 
duals under them. 1 fie new tc'i.ilitarian States 
—as tfte very evord “lof.ditar'ardsin" implies— 
are in a position to asseii tot.d eoniiol o\ev 
the individual i Ins h.is become teclinicalK 
possitde througfi iiindein c ommunii at ions and. 
modern iustrumen’' of nar As i tesolt, tf. 
present ;aliase i T tfn cor.list fa-ine, n loeriic . 
and choice is inoie dillieiik, more oiiiino'i-, 
and pc'rhaps more latolnl than e.irlier J>h•.^^e^ 

It seems to me iliat a good stritemeni o 
the ininimnm of (t'.oue necessarv for a free 
soeieiv can be found in the e(iar:in'''es con¬ 
tained in tlie I>;!1 of ff ghts of the I'S ron 
stitntion, nameb. the gnat.'•ntec’s of fic'ecfoiri <af 
speech, freedoms of c*n‘''ssion atui corisc ierice, 
frec*cforii c^*^ ass( fs iiid rigid tc» polir'cm the 
governim m 

T Cl these rights. I wc'-dd lertaiulv adi! the 
right to vote 1 cvoiild afso -.idd frec-dom in 
relation l.o economic oppottnnitv, comprising 
freedom to choose nr to le.’ve a ioh, fieedom to 
org ini/c as a worVec lo liaip.iii. i nlle; tiveU 

and ficedoiii to stiike 

I'lir I hei iiioi i(>i .1 fiC' so. k-i^ tl.eie must 
be tlie selling m wlinli aic'in iticse iicetloms 
can opei.iie -ifnit .s, ii:e sc’tiiiig of .i s(Hiciv 
wbeie soci.d .md eioiioiim oppo:tnnitv is wide- 
spiead and wheic peciph h,i\c ri ift.iiue lo e.uii 
a living foi ilieinsc Is-s and h.ue some liope of 
better life toi liieu chddieii. 

W e lie li>’i!<_' III an age tli.il li .ills toward 
ceriti ali/.ition Sc .t m e .ind lei himlogy have 
rccliieid distances and made it possible--.md, 
in mans licdds, tec liiiieallv necess us—loi the 
large* org.uii/atloii to c’xist. foi this reason, in 
any iiulu.sti i.il societv of lo'i.iy, svfiatever ifie 
system cat cnvnc'Tsfvira, one* discoscis tc'iicleneie* 
losvaid teiiirafi/ation, towards masses and 
blues. ^ 

Howevei, 1 do not at all think these ten 
dencies must uecessarily end in ssculd of co¬ 


ercion. On the conn at y, I think there are 
tiends woikiiig in tlie opposite direction. 

I he dis'crsity of life lias been much in 
f teased in ceiiain respects by the new scicritilic 
and technical possibilities. This can be seen 
III the .Ameiican societv, lor example, by tlu- 
extent to which methods of mass production 
! ave inavle cultme much more available to the 
< lilmars peison. so that it is now pcassible for 
iiim lo liave a muef! greater rnusic.al repertoire 
and .1 much belter hbrary. 

1 lie iii'lease in sales of longplaying classi 
r.d ICC Olds, bar msi.mce, ihe sal. of all kinds 
of papc-iback books involving not only classics 
but enidiie Iiisloiic.d, eccinomic and .scientific 
woiks, .dl iliese things show that fiom a cultu 
lal \ifu;>oiiii ifiere is wider diversity and 
gieatei opyiortuiiirv for individual srIMulfil 
Mienl ill the niiii'.l Slates fodns tfian theie has 
evei been iu foie I see cpiirc a nuuibci of ten 
di'iic ies which .iic*. 1 think. o!f setting the ten 
dciicv towaid rouformity and oigani/ation. 

I III N’lr.kois 

in the rmicd Stales we claim we aie cap- 
j'oscd lo coeiiioii Hi all us forms. it m.i\ 

be asked, wfiat .iboiu ihe deni.d ol politic.d 
and soci.d rights to the Negro in some p.nts 
of sciurheiM I'liUed .Si-iics? Isn’t (fiat a foiiii 
ol coeuionr 

Jl is, oi couise, a loiiii ol coeicion. But 
the gie.il dillcieiice is tfial this form of coer¬ 
cion cs not the lesult nf (uivei iimciil policy, 

I I’i someth”'g will'll IS m conn adic lion to the 
[>.'!icy ol oi.i (.(Ad miieiit and vvhicli agencies 
ol our (.ccvciniiieni aie doing iheii ^best to 
stop Moiecner, iliis loini of coercion has 
beeu siib|e(tL‘d lo de. .istaiing exposure and 
.iiti'is’ii I'liough the i’n-ss. laciio and televi- 
M-m of our .Xmcrican society. 

i here is a great dillciencm^when coercioit 
e-MS', .IS a poluv of C.ovcrnment, executed with 
all ilu* ioue ol (lie St.Ue behind it. That is 
tlie siiu.itioii m a lotaliiarian State. 

Ill a liberal Siau;, examples of private 
(oeitioii m society will often be found which 
the nioi.il sense of the society and the powdr 
')! the St.iie are deiei mined, to eradicate. Tliaf 
is the situation with legaid to the question of 
the jrolitical and social lights of the Negro m 
the IJ.S. South. 

And 1 think I iiiav say that, with all the 
disheartening diflienlties invcilved. American 
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society in recent years has made steady and 
si};iiificant piogiess in assuring our Negio ciii 
7ens the equality ol opportunity and iiglits to 
wtiich they aie entitled undei the U.S. Consti 
iiition. 

Another point that has piu/led sonic ol 
out liicnds abioail is the lact tliat the Umicd 
.states has sometimes given assistance to coun 
Hies which aie haidly deincKiatic, countiics 
v.lieie cocicion is ceitainly iar fiom unknouii 
Ilow, it is asked, does ilie United States juslii) 
tins? Isn’t this suppoit of coeicion? 

riie United States does tiom time to 'ime 
liiid itsell m a position ot going assistance lo 
umntiies wliose societies piesu|ij'ose deiii.ii o! 
some ol tlie guaianiees ol liecdoin ol llie soit, 
loi ex.imple, set loith in ilie AiiieiKan llill ol 
Riglits. 1 liimk llieie aie tvso (oiiditions undei 
which tills position is justilied. 

One ol these conditions is. if such assis! 
.'lue helps keep the peace ot the voild and 
iicljis maint.iin tlie halame ol l(>rces tli ■! pi‘‘ 
\cnts,the outhieak of ihcrmoiiiieleai wai. In 
Midi case, compiomises in the U.S. position 
ilia) liave to be made. 

1 he ollifi (onclitioii icsults fiom li.e 
\metican bclicl in (lie impoiianee ot ri.ctional 
mdepcncreme, and the belief tliat naiioiial 
mclependeiue is likelc to be one ol the pic 
c onditicciis ol c slablisiimenl ol ibt kind (>1 pc i- 
soiial demociatic lights low.od which ihc 
I’liited States hopes alj so, u'lus v, ii! imne li 
the indc'])endc nee ol a n.ition i.s l In e..n nc d, 
c\cn lliongh tliat nation mav not be a lidl ol 
Isiglils demociac), nonetlielc.s.s uc believe the 
lest wav to keej) the option often loi a llill ol 
Rights clemociacv' is to give tliat coimtiv the 
means b) which it can deleaitl Us iiideficnd 
clue. , 

DoCURINE of INlAIIIimilV 

I think it IS tlic coiicepiioii ol iiifallihdits 
which is the most alaiiiiiiig tiling ahoi't Com 
iimnisni. 

There is no cfucstion that the Ciommunisls 
ale dedicated to the tliesis of historical clctei 

V ininism and that they liclieve the infallible 
jvorkings of history will biing about the 
triumph of the Coniniunist system. Die nir- 
lent ideological dispute in the Coimimnist 
vv^irld has arisen because the Chinese Coiiiimin 
ISIS apparcntlv are jnuch more convinced than 
the Russians tliat force and violence are neces¬ 
sary to bring about Communism and because 
there 'liave been intimations that the Russian 
Communists under Premier Khiusbchcv arc 
prepared to modify some of the maxims of 
Lenin in this regard. 
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1 tliiiik tliat Comiiiunists—at least Rus¬ 
sian and Cliincse Coiiiiminisis—helieve that a 
ceiijiii paitv vvith a ccriaiii hocly of doctrine 
.uid a cel tain fiai t) kadei sliip is mlallible. If 
I’nev accefiL the ilicwis o) infaliibilily, il they 
believe iliev .ne in touch with the absolute 
tiiith, then like .ibsolniists ihiougbout history 
ihcv leel tlicv aie doing a seivn.e to those 
heictics vviio lelnse to see the tiulli when they 
eitliei loice them ii‘ see the ti lUh oi destroy 
iliem loi llagi.uill) ii jciting the liulh. 

It IS sonieuiius said tlia* the emerging 
( oiiiU) c'S ;n( bleed with a vei\ dilfacnlt choice, a 
\;i\ ebihenh [e.ililcm In m.ikc pi ogress, il i.s 
said, ihev most lenomue lice iiisiitutions. 

1 he ai'^iii'itni g'le^ tii.u c/ue ca iwo or even 
tince g. iiei.ilion^ ate s.icidiced. '>i satiifice 
l!i ['isiices. Ill ciidci to biiiigf the na'.ion for- 
v'.aid 111 cinc gi'.i! It.ip spanning s..\, .fo ot r,o 
) eai s 

I do iioi be; '\e iii'’ emerging c.ouiitrics 
I'.Li'i c!i!i'“>e b-: e Cell picigu^., and free 

1 iinc licit If II e ji P'lt vv (I c the cho'c.e they would 
liavc In uiak', I t.eliev- iiio'.’i of iJem would 
< liooic lafiid pici^ie.s } iliiiik history re- 

iiiUs t;ie cotiieiHion that the onlv way that 
i.ip.d ( (orimMc (leveb'pnc Mt ran he brcjught 
aicon; iv ife .ig , (oi.ilii.it rm ii'SiitiUions. 

.‘\I [mill . a- i''i-.,ov\ uiu' L’.S. State 

1 )c-p.i: iriK lu ' ( lio) Imv c'emoiisii atfd in 

his book 1 I'e Si.il; s of 1 (llill 111 ,Ucvelop- 

ii'cni,’ the, ;ii'i. cs^ (if (C'"i'>!i!i, lievi'Iciymient 
■'C ! lie, I'l l.iie ab'uil !he o. .e ti,,,. m countries 
tcg.'iclKss r.f till iia’iiic 11| ilien politic,l! and 
(■( (iiioiii a s\s(cii) ,,pi .OrivMig ihc ad- 

v.iiiMe■■ l.Ucoiclii)” I I th; aigoi', lUi ol aiitllO 
iiiaiian disiijdnu, tlie R.tssi.ms (lei not dev'e- 
lop .,n\ lasiei th.in the Aiiici leans who lucked 
tl’.it so',diet' .'idvantagu 

(a 'lamlv. Ill liu sfiort i un a (cnli;ili/ed 
and iiibbess discifjline c.m mduci a higlier 
Kite ol Savings in socici\ and ihcrebv ineiease 
tiie rate- ,ji (afiu.il invesiment and giowih. On 
tlic othei hilled, 'hat highei rate of savings is 
piiichased at the pi ice of othci things equally 
impoitani to growth. 

I’lCOtlUCU'lVITY 

If one looks at the incica.sed production in 
the United Si.ites, for evamplc, twothiids of 
Aiiu'ii'a’s ineiease in oiitp'U, aicending to eco- 
iioiiiic hisioiiiins, h.ts been cliic not to capital 
invesiment but to an imaease in productivity. 
Piocliictivity (the output per manhour) derives 
Iroiii education and front research ant^ thfesc 
arc elements in eronoiuic growth which are 
more likely to be effectively fulhlled in a free 
society than in a disciplined society. 
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So I think history would require one to 
challenge the proposition that this choice has 
to be made. And I think the experience of 
the coming years will show that free countries— 
in the future, as in the past—can develop quite 
as effectively as totalitarians, and that they 
can get as much economic growth at inhnitely 
less human cost. 

This argument for a developing country 
to sacrifice freedom for a couple of generations 
to ensure the good life for their posterity is 
sometimes reinforced by the claim that demo¬ 
cracy will come to the country anyway on the 
wings of liteiacy, inclusttialization and econo¬ 
mic stability. Pro|»onents of this aigument 
often cite tlie Soviet Union as an example. 

“It is Hue," so then aigument goe.s, ‘‘that 
tlieie was tyranny nndci Stalin—tyianny of the 
woist soil, InU gieat puigie.ss was made, parti¬ 
cularly indnstiial piogress. And partly be 
cause of that jnogiess, tlicre is a laiger mana 
geiial class, iiiuie education, eionomic stability 
of a kind, and dcmociatic institutions arc 
beginning to show theii lietids.’’ In other 
wtiids. the aigument is that if a countiy adopts 
totalitaiianism, in the end it will achieve both 
piosjieiity and democracy. 

This .seems to me ti very i isky aigument. 
1 lliiiik It lias no meiit in the slioit run and is 
1 eluted b) histoiy. 

Na/i (ieimaiiy, lor exanijilc, had a high 
degiee oi liteiaiv and sdiolaishi)) and indus 
ti iali/alioii. ami lieg.iii to come out ol econo¬ 
mic depiession into eionomic leioseiy, hut this 
did not piotince an\ lelaxation in the vitious 
nistiinlions of the Ka/i ilictatoiship. 1 do not 
think theie ha\e been aii\ coiuincing signs ol 
gre.it lihciali/atioii in the So\ let LInion. A 
ceitam pioiess ol noi in.ili/.uion seems to have 
been taking pi.lie snue the death of Stalin, but 
1 think this has taken the lorm of more con 
snmer goods ami more peisoiial sccuiiiy for 
the citi/eiis, in the way of fewer arbitrary 
arrests, lewei skive laboni tamps, and .so on. 
Rut 1 do not .see any extension of peisonal free- 
tloni—fieedom of expicssion, ficedom of ideas 
and the like. 

In tile long inn, I bcliese, theie probably 
IS a met a in this .ngnment, I think that in 
the long inn the society which becomes, in 
Prof. Galbraith's jilnasc, an “aflluent .society," 
is going to bung in its wake » number of forms 
I'f sdcial and jnilitieal lelaxatron. It would be 
\eiy dilfictilt to sustain a* really tight totalita- 
1 ianism in an alllueiit society in a peaceful 
world. 


Inhumanity 

But that is a very long run. In the mean¬ 
time, those who would happily saaihee two or 
three generations of human beings for some 
long-run and speculative goal are themselves 
victims of a terribly callous kind of inhuman¬ 
ity. I think every generation has its right to 
live a decent life. To sacrifice two or three or 
four generations for some pot of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow seems to me most inhuman 
and dangerous. 

Again, as a historian. I would say that 
history refutes the proposition sometimes put 
forward that the coercive State is more effici¬ 
ent than the democratic State. 

During World War il it was widely believ¬ 
ed that Nazi Geiiuany, as a to: ’''^piT.isiics 
loisliip, could mobilize its leso 111 * 

mole cflectively for war purposes than a free 
society which would have all the problems of 
political opposition and Press criticism and 
so on to deal with. But studies and analyses 
made aftei the wai show that, on the contrary, 
both the British and American economics were 
much moie eflcctively mobilized for war pur¬ 
poses than the Nazi economy. I'he Nazi State 
did much less in the way of cutting down pro¬ 
ducts made foi civilian consumption. It was 
much less cfiective in its process' of labour 
mobilization. 

What this shows, I think, is that a totali- 
taiian State, by removing the opportunities of 
comment and ctiticism, denies itself the kind 
ol flexibility, the ability to see its mistakes and 
collect its cour.se, w'hich is necessary for fully 
ellective ccononiic perfoimance The efficiency 
oi the totalitaiian State seems to me a spurious 
efficiency which conceals a tremendous waste 
in efficiency. ‘ 

Many people who are ideologically corn 
mitted to totalitarian doctrines believe th 
govcinmcnt can only be trusted to the elib 
J'hey say that democratic society is too slow, 
too coirupt, too inefficient. 

As a historian, I think that all govern¬ 
ment is in a sense done by minorities. Goverm 
ment is always by small groups of people. 
the technical decisions of government become 
moie complicated, it is not possible to subject. 
e\ei\ decision to majority vote. * 

The crucial question is: Do the people-on 
the whole have a free opportunity to choose 
the people who go\ein them, and to choose the 
direction in which they want their nation to 
move? And it is there that the issue lies bet¬ 
ween the world of choice and the world ot: 
coercion. || 



MAN IN SPACE 

Alt inlermlwftal symposium on "Basic Environmenlal Problems of 
Man in Space" was held at Unesco House, in Parts, from October *9 to 
November 2, 1962, organized jointly t>y the International Astronautical 
Federation and the Internalionnl Academy of Astronautics, with the 
support and cootoeration of Unesco, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and the World Health Organization. 

Below, some of the distinguished scientists who attended the Symposium 
reply to five questions relating to the problems of maintaining man in 
space. 


Q. How does man stand up to the physi 
(III conditions imposed by space flights 

Ans. By O. G. Gazeiiko, \^ N. Chernigov 
sky and V. I. Yazdovsky o£ the Academy ol 
.Science ol the U.S.S.R.: 

The first manned space flight in i9tii was 
Riglits. V ole degree a step into the un 
knoWii. Jince 1951 experiments with animals 
had tested the security of suborbital and orbi 
tal flights, the cftectivencss and reliability ol 
life support systems on board capsules and of 
landit^ systems. Methods of medical control 
had been worked out and verified. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was not possible to say definitely how 
piolonged weightlessness would affect spatial 
orientation, the coordination of movements, 
the health and performance ol the space pilots. 

Yuri Gagarin’s first flight aboaid ^'oslok I 
proved that man is able to tolerate all stages 
ol short term flight, maintaining high work¬ 
ing ability and petformancc. 

The second, 24-houi orbital fliglit l)\ 
Gherman Titov in August 1961 also testified 
U) satisfactory tolerance ol flight factois. Dur¬ 
ing the pre-launch period, tlie Irequency of 
the astronaut's heart-beats gradually rose Iroin 
70 to 120 per minute, while the respiration 
late varied from 12 to ;^o under increased emo¬ 
tional strain. I’hese mcreased rates continued 
f' iring the first minute of flight, but the acce- 
I ration experienced during tlie boost stage 
as well tolerated by the pilot. And in 
. veightlcss flight (zero gravity) the heart rate 
i p ogressivcly decreased reaching an average of 
80 beats per minute aftei' six hours of flight. 

i During the transfer to weightlessness, it 
scfemcxl to ritov that the instrument panel 
diifted upward and that he himself was flying 
’i» a “head-down” position. This illusion was 
experienced for about one minute. 1 hen 
spa'tial orientation was restored. 

Unpleasant sensations developed during 
‘^’•'bital flight were described by the pilot as 
•fsetiibling seasickness—a slight giddiness and 
hausea whieli he experienced when pci forming 
<harp ■ head .movements and observing swilt- 


niining objects. I'licse phenomena caused 
sonic discomfort but did not impede the astro¬ 
naut's w'orking ability. 

During sleep, the heart late fell to 56-64 
beats pel minute—the usual rate recorded dur¬ 
ing sleep in normal terrestrial conditions. 
After sleep, tlie pilot’s health improved, and 
the giddiness and nausea completely disap¬ 
peared during the descent from orbit. How¬ 
es er, in the course of deceleration considerable 
stiesses were noted which caused the appear¬ 
ance of a “grey shroud" before the eyes tor a 
brief period. 

Tlie overall analysis of telemetric data re¬ 
corded during 1 itov's flight established that 
the 2 4-hour cycle of life, including such ele¬ 
ments as active work, sleep, eating, urination 
and dciecaiion, does not change significantly 
during spare flight. 

'J'iie launching of the two space aaft with 
asiionaiits Andrian Nikolayev and Pavel Popo¬ 
vich on board marked a nciv stage in research. 
Of special interest were investigations into the 
ellecls of prolonged weightlcs.sriess on the main 
physiological functions, the organs of sense 
and the iunctioning of the cardio vascular sys- 
U*m. Gagarin’s single 01 bit and even Titov’s 
2 { hour flight had not provided sufficient data 
foi the analysis of the eftects of weightlessness. 
I'actois of emotional strain caused by the plac¬ 
ing of the ship on 01 bit and the novelty of 
the siluaiion masked the direct influence of 
pfiysital factors. Moreover, the duration of the 
flights had been insufficicut for the develop¬ 
ment of recovery processes in the functioning 
of tfic cardio vascular system. 

riij analysis of the enormous amount of 
mulct ial collected during Nikolayev’s and 
Popoi icli’s flight has not yet been completed 
but sonic interesting inforinalion has alread' 
come to light. I'he lust thing which strike: 
lescarch workers is the great similarity iu thq 
curve.s rccorclc“d c&ring all the flights: a cansi- 
clc'iahlc increase in heart rate due to accelera¬ 
tion duiing the boost stage, ivhich subseq^nt- 
ly returns to the initial level during wei^tless 
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night, uiid u subsequent inacusc in the rate 
cunespoiiding to a strain reaction at the end 
ol’ the flight. 

During the flight, the pilots carried out 
an extensive progiainrnc wliicli included self- 
observation with detailed recordings of results, 
special physiological and vestibular tests, and 
experinicnt.d assignments including biological 
lesearch. 'I'ests in mental arithmetic (addi¬ 
tion) showed that both astronauts solved the 
pioblcms in practically the same time as dur¬ 
ing control assignments and only one mistake 
was recorded. Nikolayev and Popovich re¬ 
peatedly made notes in the space craft long- 
book and cairicd out psychological tests as 
well. Neither of them noted the unpleasant 
sensation of ".seasickness” experienced by Titov. 
In the state of "fiec soaring” with eyes closed 
tliey recorded that it was impossible to detei- 
niine the i>osition of the body. Nikolayev also 
noted that a sharp turn of the head to one 
side (aused a shift of the extended hands in 
llie opposite diiection. 

Like Gag.uiu and Tiios, neither of liie 
two astionauts expel ienced any difluulty' in 
t.iking fochl and water. Their appetite was 
llie same as usual and no peculiai itics in the 
gustatoi) senses w'cre noted. Sleep was good, 
glowing deeper on subsequent days. 

.'\ftci tlie (light a sliglii emotional exiite- 
nient, some di.sttaction and instability wcie 
obseived. However, detailed examinations at 
dillcieiit post-llight peiiods did not reveal any 
111.11 ked cliaiiges. Only some phenomena of 
tiled ness weie observed. 

O. J((ricnUioii ha^ been incnlioneU as 
une ol ihc main iiienci to u'luili man is suh- 
leiteil in sjnue eiaft. How (an astronauts be 
piolcctecl against litis and what physiological 
pioblcms docs it laise'i 

Alls. By I’lotessoi Ldwiii P. Hiatt, Ohio 
State Univeisiiy, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A.: 

lor moie tlian two decades, scientists in 
laboiatories around the wot Id have been study¬ 
ing tlie lolciaiice ol man to acceleration. The 
stiulv was at lust laigcly focussed on the acce- 
leiaiiuns associated with tlie manoeuvres of 
liglitei airu.iii and tlie pioblem ol pilot black¬ 
out. However wlieii. a few years ago, it be¬ 
came ap|>aient that it was attually possible to 
inojett a vehicle out ol the atiuospheie and 
IIitukorbit by means of uicket tiuust. the prob- 
Icin ol Ilian's acceleiatioii tuieiaiice was sud- 
denlv luaguifaed. ' 

It was soon discovered that the accelera 


tions necessary for efficient locket bcMMitAg of 
a space vehicle up to orbital velocity would be 
greater and of longer duration than man had 
experienced before in iKght, with peaks of 6 
to 8 g. (The force of gravity on earth, as cx- 

f iresscd by the sign g, corresponds to the acce 
eration (>f a body failing near tlie surface ol 
the earth. This is equal to 9.81 m/sa. In 
other words, a body will attain the speed ol 
9.81 nicues per second after falling for one 
second.) and a total duration of 4 to 5 minutes. 
On returning to earth, the same change ol 
velocity must occur in reverse with even nighci 
accelerations. 

It was found that the first protective rae.i 
sme was to position the pilot so that the 
forces resulting from the acceleration were 
directed across the man’s body (transversely; 
rather than along the length of his bexly (longi 
tudinally). This avoided circulatory problems 
caused by the hydrostatic pressure gradients in 
the laigc blood vessels which are longitudinal 
ly arranged. It seemed advisable to arrange 
llic capsule on launch so that the man was 
forced hack into his seat which made an ideal 
supporting surlacc. In order to maintain this 
ud\antagc on re-entry, it was necessary to turn 
the vehicle or the seat around that the forces 
encountered would again push him back into 
his couch. 

In studying the physiological basis of the 
symptoms which limit man’s tolerance to pro 
longed acceleration, some interesting research 
has been done since the space age dawned 
Measurements show that when the inertial 
lorces act along the long axis of the body to 
w’arcls the feel, there is a marked decrease m 
cardiac output amounting to an average ol 
about so per cent at 4 g. This, together with 
(iic hydrostatic pressure gradients developed 
along the great blcxxl vessels, reduces the flow 
of blocKl to the head and would result in loss 
of vision or consciousness at accelerations cn 
countered in boost and re-entry. Similar inea 
surernents made on subjects positioned so that 
ibc inertial forces act across the transvertf 
dimension of the bexjy, i,e. toward the ba^- 
show no such decrease in cardiac output even 
with exjHisurcs lasting 10 minutes and no, 
embarrassment in the blood flow to the 
HoAvcvei, in avoiding tliis circulatory compli 
cation by arranging the pilot in the transvci*’ 
orientation, tespiraioiy handicaps arj^ niak 
ing it hard to breathe because of the coinprf 
sivc effett of the inertial lorces on the •I""'! 
and abdomen. Respiration is fast and shalloi^ 
and involves more wmrk At is g it takes al, 
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most maximal effort to breathe in Us much air 
as is taken in with a normal breath at i g. 
But this is not the only diffiailty with respira- 
lion. The blood in the pulmonary vessels 
takes the path ol least resistance in the force 
field. This means that the lungs of a man 
.ircelcratcd forward would be congested with 
hlood at the back and essentially bloodless at 
ilie front. 

One important effect of this .shunting of 
blf)od through the lungs is to decrease the 
oxygenation of the arterial blood. The brcatli- 
ing of oxygen reduces this effect but there arc 
hazards in breathing oxygen while being acce¬ 
lerated in this orientation. This is because of 
the incr,eased likelihood of collapse of seg¬ 
ments of the lung or atelectasis, ^ine of the 
IJ..S. astronauts have shown what may be mild 
ssiiiptoms of this, consisting of an inability to 
Mke a deep breath without coughing and mild 
letrostemal discomfort. There are also other 
Iiazards such as mediasternal emphysema. None 
of these pulmonary difficulties, by itself, is life 
threatening, but taken together they constitute 
a warning that we cannot indefinitely extend 
man’s tolerance to accelcTation even in the 
iiaiisverse body orientation. 

In fact, it seems to me tliat we have almost 
exhausted the possibilities of increasing man's 
tolerance to accelerations by tricks of hotly 
positioning and restraint-support systems, so 
long as we wish him to carry out useful tasks. 
I hopefully look toward developments in 
future space vehicles which will decrease the 
dynamic forces applied to man in spite of an 
inevitable increase in the velocities attained. 
Such developments will be possible with great¬ 
er rocket thrust under more precise control 
jK'rraitting the boosting into space of larger 
loads. •!£ some of this extra load can be spent 
in energy absorbing materials and means of 
acliieving a controlled rather than a ballistic 
le-cntry, our acceleration problems will be 
gieatly reduced. 

Q. Notv that the results of initial sfiare 
flights have been analysed, udiat changes in re¬ 
search and methods are envisaged in fiiluie 
^sjmee programmes} 

Ans. By Dr. Stanley C. White, of the 
yASA Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, 
l exas, U.S.A. 

The data system of Project Mercury, 
undertaken as the first U.S. manned space 
(light* programme, was designed to gather a 
spectrum of information which gave a gross 
summary of how animals and, later, man h.id 
uiet iljc rigonis of spare travel. The piime 
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objective of this system was to provide informa¬ 
tion needed for judging the safety of the flight 
while it was under way. 

The data obtained from all manned flights 
to date have .shown no significant limitations 
of man as he operates in the space environ¬ 
ment. He learns and adjusts quickly to new 
surroundings. Motor sensations appear un- 
changctl and the flight tasks undertaken by 
the astronauts have been highly successful. 

Since man’s survival does not appear to 
be in jeopardy, the future, data programmes 
can be extended safely to incorporate broader 
research studies. 

The new flight programmes bring increas¬ 
ed responsibility to the astronaut. Since man 
has demonstrated his ability to reason and res¬ 
pond, the in flight decision-making is being 
shifted to him. In many of the flight systems, 
he is the prime loop and other automatic and 
manual s\stems are considered for his backup 
equipment. Flight safety requirements arc 
still maintained, but the empliasis now is to¬ 
ward helping the astronaut in the flight task 
while he remains alert to subtle changes which 
may lead to future problems for him or may 
affett ultimately the mission duration. 

The major modification in medical iiioni- 
toiing will be toward a system of data storage 
with periotlic transmission to the ground or 
postflight analysis. T'his is due to the prob¬ 
lems in logistics of providing stations and 
]>ersonnel for continued surveillance. For 
example, the three-orbit flights of astronauts 
John Glenn and Scott Carpenter were calcu¬ 
lated to have contact approximately 65.4 per 
cent of the time. This drops to 49.8 per cent 
during a six-orbit mission and to 38.0 per cent 
for att 18 orbit mission. This change in opera¬ 
tions is considered safe in view of the high 
level of the astronaut’s performance to date 
and the demonstrated reliability of the pilot's 
voice as a “biosensor”, providing indications of 
his psychological and physiological condition. 
T he voice repot ting- time will be maintained 
at a very high level during the longer flights. 

Flight safety instrumentation will also 
take on a new task. Up to now, the problem 
was that of measuring the stale of a man in a 
well-ctnitrolletl environment. The data was 
transmitted to experts on the ground. With 
the advent of extra vehicular suited manned 
opeiaiions—with men workirrg outside the cap- 
side to assemble two space ciaft, for example, 
or on the surface of the moon—the dijta find 
voice links will he used by one cretvman to 
monitor aiioilicr. The data olitaincd will 
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jerve to decide whether the man outside is 
operating normally or is getting into difficulty. 
On this basis, the monitor on the ship will 
decide whether or not to go out lo retrieve the 
man. 

The longer flights, the larger payloads, and 
tlie development of multiple manned vehicles 
will permit a broadening of the research objec¬ 
tives in the bioscience fields. Small self-con¬ 
tained packages of instruments can now be 
■fxwisidered for flight. Many of the suspected 
long-term effects due to continuous exposure 
to the weightless environment can now be 
studied by means of biological specimens. At 
the same time, a shift to onboard study of the 
body mechanisms of one crewman by another 
can now be undertaken. 

The increased flight times raise a severe 
problem with regard to data handling. Even 
though the present flights have been short and 
the data obtained very limited in amount, the 
review and analysis of the information con¬ 
sumes several weeks. The amount of data to 
be obtained will depend upon the ability to 
process it. There is an urgent need to develop 
new tcihniques for automatic data .analysis. 
Progress in this area is of prime importante if 
the momentum of biostience progress is to be 
maintained. 

Q. On sellinir nut on a vp/;tc llighl nian 
has lo take. Iii\ riwirotniifnt with him - the 
oxygen he hieathes, the chemiiah ivliich ab¬ 
sorb toxic products in the capsule, the food he 
eats, , .How is this artificial euvironmeut 
maintained} Does the ship cany supplies for 
the whole trip oi some sent of lenn'crx lyete 
used} 

Alls. On tile basis of infoiinaiion supplied 
by Dr. Stanley C. White, of the NASA Manned 
Spacecraft Center, Houston, 'I'exas, U.S.A., and 
by A. M. (ienin, O.G. (ia/enko and N. P. Ser 
geyev of the IJ.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences: 

It all depends on the length of tlie trip. 
On all the short manned space flights to date 
the use of recoverv cydes for food wa.s luii 
envisaged. The Soviet Vostok ships, foi 
exampe, carrietl supplies designed to l.ist ap 
proximatelv la days. 

It was found that the most r.itional wav 
of storing oxvgen both from the view point of 
weight and that of reliabiliis was in tlie form 
of active chemical compounds from which the 
oxygen was easily extracted without anv addi¬ 
tional power being consumed. Chemical com¬ 
pounds* were also used to absorb the carbon 
dioxide breathed out bv the astronaut as well 
.as ilic toxic prcKiiuts built up by the inaihine. 
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The automatic oxygen supply system, was 
equipped with special sensors which cave out 
signals when the oxygen content of the cabin 
fell below the required minimum, or when the 
pressure became too high. The carbon dioxide 
breathed out by the astronaut was exposed to 
(heraicals beds which .ib.sorbe<l it by a chemi¬ 
cal reaction. 

Temperature was controlled by a system 
ba.sed on the evaporation of water—by taking 
the heat which comes from the astronaut’s body 
out into water and then allowing the water to 
boil off as steam into space. In this way heat 
was removed from the inside to the outside of 
the space craft. In addition, since the air in 
the weightless environment does not circulate 
by convection, the space craft had to be equip¬ 
ped with fans which pumped the air to the 
man and then took it away after he liad used 
it. 


The whole process, in the U.S. space crafl, 
is a (lo.sed cycle in which each stage is done at 
a step—the air is provided to the astronaut 
inside (he suit he wears, then, after he has 
warmed it and it has picked up the moisture 
frfim his bixly and he lias breathed it, it is 
i.iken oiil and re-piiiified Tims, expendable 
iiKitorials like oxygen arc saved. 


In the .Soviet Vostok crafts, the astronauts 
wore space suits consisting of three envelopes 
e.icli in the form of ovcr.ills. The outer enve¬ 
lope look on overloads appearing at the crea¬ 
tion of excessive pressure in the space suit. A 
sealed envelope and a thermo-insulation suit 
with a ventilation .sv.stem were tinder it. The 
helmet <if the suit had a visor which was 
openeil manually by the astronaut and closed 
m.tnually or automnticallv if the pressure and 
gas coni))Osition of the air in the cabi^ went 
beyond permissible norms. In this case, an 
emeigency ventilation system wbuld be switch 
ed on automatically. 

In the event of the astronaut landing on 
water, the space suit would keep him lying on 
his back. The thermo-insulation of the sealed 
suit would permit a man to stay in ice-cold 
water for up to 12 hours without experiencing I 
anv unpleasant sen.sations. / 

As regards the food carried in space craft, 
experiments in processing and packaging arc 
still being carried out. In the U..S. pro¬ 
gramme, liquids in lubes hove been tried, as 
well as bile-sized, small pre-processed foods 
that have a very high caloric content. »,Th* 
Americans have also trfed some paste material, 
again in tubes, and thev are now working on 
fofKls that have been dehvdrated bv a netv 
ftcc/coiii process. For the astronaut to pre- 
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pare these foods, all that is necessary is to add 
water and shake oc massage them in the plastic 
bag they are contained in, and they taste like 
^rxxl fresh food. 

One of the problems discussed at the inter¬ 
national symposium held at Unesco was will 
a plant grow in the weightless space environ¬ 
ment? and, assuming it will, how will it deve¬ 
lop and will it continue to develop normally 
if it has been hit by radiation? Investigations 
into the photo-synthesis of plants in such 
conditions arc now being conducted in many 
countries. 

Q. How would man’s waste products be 
disposed of during long trips? 

Ans. By Dr. Stanley C. White, of the 
NASA Manned .Spacecraft Center, Houston, 
T exas. 

This is a problem which still has to be re- 
-solved in final form. Thus far we can handle 
the Jiquid waste through heat exchanges, by 
taking the water and exposing it to the vacuum 
outside. In fact as it evaporates, it does a 
double job, since both the water and the heat 
are disposed of. 

.Solid wastes present a vci*y difficult pro- 
hlein l>ecau.se they involve complex chentistry 
and also raise a problem of bactciial growth. 
So the an.swer is, again, one of storage. Chemi- 
lals might be used to inactivate tlie bacteria, 
to kill them oi suspend tiiem so that they do 
not continue to grow. Or a system of incineia- 
tion (ould be developed, using some of the 
oxygen and some of the power on board the 
space craft to literally burn the wa.stc down to 
laifton, or into something one can handle hv 
itxlucing the amount of bulk. I'his seems to 
l»e the direction in which we have to work in 
'iew of the agreement reached at tlie U.N. nor 
to throw waste overboard 

This raises a very serious problem in 
weight, even though the bulk would be very 
much reduced. Over longer and longer dura¬ 
tion flights, the amount of waste will begin to 
( be very large indeed. We, therefore, are Idok- 
ing to see whether we could take the by-pro¬ 
ducts of the waste and u.se them .somewhere. 
1 « other words, if we reduce them to watei 
and carbon and a few of the basic elements, 
then we would reprocess the w'ater and could 
re use the carbon in some form, thus adding 
to the dosed cycle of man’s waste, so that, final 
ly. all would be u.s^ up completely over and 
over again to help in the flight. 
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D C GOVERNORS GOVERN? 

(Continued from page 497) . , 9 a 

vice given on a University matter, by the Viara 
Chancellor on the one hand, and by the J 
Minister on the other, wliat is the Governor*,J 
Chancellor to do when he is both a constitu* 
tional-Governor and a constitutional-Chancel- 
lor? His position becomes very complicated.;^- 

The Governors have had sad experience ^ 
of this, and I would earnestly plead that since y 
healthy conventions are not being evolved. 
University Acts and principles underlying 
tliem, .should be carefully examined, and some 
authoritative decision taken so that the self- 
respect of the various functionaries should be -j; 
maintained, and there might be no obstruction 
in the proper discharge of business. 

When I was in Madra,s, 1 was often en¬ 
trusted with the task of going up to the har¬ 
bour to receive or see off our .soldiers 
who had been deputed for .some import- 
iint work abroad. I was also asked to react out 
messages of the Prime hfinister to them. By 
the time I reached Bombav, I found that even 
fo» sndi matters the MinistcTs of the Centre 
alone were in demand. Kveii the social and 
(idtiaal activities in which Governors partook 
rue now In-iiig taken away from their hands. 
I'heir position is cleterioiating day by day. 

rite whole position has to be very care¬ 
fully analv.secl and studied, and some definite 
decision taken so that cver\one .should know 
where he stands. Whenever I wrote about the 
difficultie.s of Raj Bhavaus to the then Home 
Minister, Sini Govind Ball.ddi Pant, and beg¬ 
ged him to lemove liiem, bis only reply was 
that as such matters have to go l>cfoic Purlia- ' 
meiit; and as it is no secict what members of . 
Ihirliainent think of Ciovernors, he was not 
pieparecl to go before them only to witness 
unseemly scenes and listen to liarsh words. 

No useful purpo.se, he felt, could theieforc 
be seryed by proceeding with the matter tyhich 
must temaiu where it was. Many wrongs 
could therefore not be righted even when they 
referred to sub-ordinates and Class I\’ servants . 
of Raj Bhavan establishments, in the matter 
of pensions and allowances. 

Parliament is the supreme mastei of the 
land’ and if its feelings arc what Pantji , 
thought tbev weie. then it was time that the 
office of Governor was abolished. If, however, 
it is to be retained, then the duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities of Ciovernors should be definitely 
prescribed so that all ma\ know what is ex- 
pe* ted from rhom, and how they are to conduct 
tlieinselves. 



The Malaysia Dispute 


BY CRANE 

The project for a Malaysia Federation, to 
include Malaya, Singapore and the Britisli 
Borneo territories, seemed last September "all 
buttoned up” for realisation within a year; 
only the question of the accession of the tiny 
oil-rich Sultanate of Brunei, a British protec¬ 
torate in Northern Borneo, remained outstand¬ 
ing. Last December, however, a full scale rc- 
beU ion broke out in Brunei against the Sultan 
because of his intention to accede to Malaysia. 
It had been organised by the Ra’ayat (Peasant) 
Party leader, A. M. Azahari, an ambitious and 
volatile figure who hoped to co-operate witli 
the Brunei Sultan in democratising the State. 
But Azahari wants a smaller federation of 
Sarawak, North Borneo and Brunei, perhaps 
with the Sultan as constitutional monarch and 
himself as Prime Minister. 

The Ra’yat Party has for several years 
fomented antagonism against peninsular 
Malays employed by the Sultan to modernise 
the Brunei administration. Clashes resulted in 
1961 and feeling against joining a Malaysian 
Federation which would be under peninsular 
Malay leadership rose steadily in Brunei. 
Azahari and his party won every elected seat 
in the first Brunei elections, last August, fight¬ 
ing on a platform w'hich opposed a 1 ink-up 
with Malaya in a Malaysian Federation. The 
Ra'ayat Party had been able to convince 
Bruneians that peninsular Malays were com¬ 
ing to Brunei 10 monopolise kev-posrs and to 
appropriate the wealth from Brunei’s oil. 
After it became clear that the Sultan was Iicnt 
on taking Brunei into Malaysia, Azahari with¬ 
drew to Manila and launched his rebellion on 
December 8. 

Uprising BortaiEi) 

The Btunei upiising was badly Imiched. 
The Sultan retained so much popular respect 
that he was able to go unmolested to a police- 
station and call fot Briti.sh aid. Nevertheless, 
*,ooo Bruneians had taken up arms and 3,000 
British tioops had to be used to quell the 
rebellion, j'here weic seven dead and ao 
wounded on the British side. Fifty lebels 
were killed and ulmut 40<» captured. .Altoge¬ 
ther some 1,000 persons were ariesiecl. Several 
hundred rebels c.scaped into the Jungle. On 
Deceinbei 20 the Biiinei Sultan suspended the 
•{l.'iO ccmsiitution and set up an Kmeigencv 
(ioiincil. 

tT»c revulsion in Btunei against accession 
to Malassia has |)l.i(ed the Malassia pioject 
s(]n.trels in the ionle\i of niiei natioiial poli 
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tics. Brunei, as well as North Borneo and 
Sarawak, are on an island ttio.st of which is 
Indonesian. From the beginning President 
Soekarno of Indonesia had urged Indonesians 
to support the Brunei uprising even though in 
vague terras. 

Inoonesian Hostility 

Many of the Brunei rebels were trained in 
neighboining Indonesian Borneo. The Indo¬ 
nesian leaders have taken up a posture solidly 
hostile to the creation of Malaysia. Their pro¬ 
claimed case is firstly that Malaysia will ex¬ 
tend "neocolonialism” into Borneo, since the 
new Federation will, by Treaty remain under 
British military protection: secondly that, as 
Asian nationalists, the Indonesians have a dulv 
to insist on self-determination for Brunei and 
for the British colonies of Sarawak and North 
Borneo, which are being taken into Malaysia 
without a referendum and, thirdly, that Tunkii 
Abdul Rahman’s Malaya has shown itself a 
threat to Soekarno’s government by covertly 
aiding the anti-Soekarno insurrection between 
1958 and 1961. These grounds are all partly 
disingenuous: Dr. Soekarno showed no objec¬ 
tion to British colonial rule in northern 
Borneo: his zeal for self-determination has not 
been notable in the case of the Papuans of 
West New Guinea; and the idea that he realiv 
fears the subversion of Indonesia, a nation of 
90 millions, by Malaya with its seven million 
inhabitants is hardly credible. 

Indonesia's Fi. agoing Egonomv 

However, the Indonesian President could 
make a case against the Malayan and Singa 
pore governments on one count. The anti- 
Sockaino rebels, based on Sumatra artU Cele¬ 
bes, did a large clandestine trade with Singa¬ 
pore and Malaya and bought arms with the 
proceeds. The political asylum which Dr. 
Sumitro and other Indonesian rebel leadcis 
enjoy in Malaya is perfectly legitimate; but 
Tunkii Abdul RaTiman, taking his cue from 
them, has aiticised the Indonesian leadership 
for "incompetence in running their country’’^ 
President Soekarno’s capacity to undermine 
Malaysia without resorting to direct aggression , 
is considerable. He could organise bases in 
Indonesian Borneo for anti;Malaysia guerrilhi.'' 
in the northern territories. He might be able 
to confront Malaysia and its British militarv 
protectors with the prospect of an endle& and 
crippling jungle war in Borneo. The two-mil¬ 
lion strong Indonesian Coinimmist Party, o’’ 
whose political support .Soekarno has alwaN^ ^ 
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I.iigely relittl, would probably like noihing 
better. 

And jet, deterring a Sockarno from such 
a course, is the knowledge that a war between 
Malays and Indonesians would be one between 
kinsmen. It would be hard to arouse enthu¬ 
siasm among the Indonesian people for such a 
conflict. Moreover, the nationalist adventur¬ 
ism of the past decade has left Indonesia with 
a flagging economy. There have been protest 
demonstrations against economic hardships in 
recent months. The new y-Ycar Plan is prob¬ 
ably now being taken seriously by Soekaino. 
'l‘o realise it he will need aid and investment 
from the West. Thirdly, the Indonesian gov 
cinment depends, in large degree, on Soviet 
military aid. It is by no means certain that 
Marslial Malinovsky, when he visited Jakarta 
in March, encouraged Soekarno to undertake 
a war of subversion against Malaysia. It may 
not suit the Russian government to create a 
new war of limited intervention in Asia at this 
time. 

SuMMi'i Mleting 

In any case the Malayan and lliitisli gov 
ernments remain determined to set up the new 
Malaysian Federation by August 31, this yeai. 
In February the Lansdowne Committee com¬ 
prising representatives of Britain, Malaga, 
Sarawak and North Borneo, agreed on sale 
guards for the two Borneo territories, against 
possible domination by Malaya. Noitli Borneo 
and Sarawak are to have a veto on immigra¬ 
tion; to possess tlrcir own Heads of State and 
High Courts; and to control their own educa 
tion systcrus and public service ajrpointments, 
wiiile retaining English as tlieir official laiigii 
age for ten years. They aic to have no Staie 
leligivns. The Sultan of Brunei demands spe¬ 
cial economic treatment for his State, lie 
wants to retain the wealth from Brunei’s od 
and to preserve the social welfare benefits insti¬ 
tuted therefrom. Subject to these safeguards— 
which he will alnrost certainly be given—the 
Sultan remains willing, despite the December 
uprising, to take his small kingdom into 
Malaysia. There is no doubt that in reaching 
* this decision he has been strongly inlluencecl 
by Tunku Abdul Rahman, the Malayan 
• Pr einier. 

But while proceeding steadily willr pic 
paiations for tire aeation of Malaysia this 
year, the British and—more recently—the 
Mafayan government have tried to handle 
Piesident Soekarno's hostility diplomatically. 
Cn March 15 Tunku Abdul Rahnlhn, who had 
been criticising the Soekarno government. 
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changed his tunc and oflered to guarantee not ; 
to try to subvert Irtdoncsia through Malaysia. .' 
After considerable coming and going, a Sum* , 
mit Meeting of Malayan, Indoncsiait, and also 
Filippino leaders was decided to take place 
in late April in Manila. The way for this had 
been paved partly by U Thant’s Deputy, V. ; 
M. Narasitnhan who visited .South East Asia.,' 
in February, partly by diplomatic contacts 
during the Manila conference of the U.N. 
Fconomic Commission for Asia in March, and 
partly by a visit to Manila of the Indonesian 
foreign Minister on March 8. 

An IIODE OF Prtir.i.iPPrNES 

The Philippines has come to play a cen- 
tial role irr the Malaysia dispute because it ' 
lias, iisdl, laid claim to North Borneo. Orr 
Apiil 30, rgGa, the Filippino parliament rn- 
siiuctcd President Macapagal to lodge this 
tlaiin with the British government, which 
rejected rt last summer, and in December whert 
the Filippino foreign Minister came to Lon¬ 
don for talks. 'I'hc claim is based on the con¬ 
tention that when the Sultan ol Sulu, whose 
sn/etain was the governnient of the Philip¬ 
pines, leased North Borneo to British conces¬ 
sionaires 111 1878. he did not do so irrevocably, 
lint the Filippino govcrninent went beyond 
(laiining North Borneo when, last January, it 
lollowed Indonesia in declaring opposition to 
the actual creation ol Malaysia. The Filip¬ 
pinos niaintamcd that, so lai Irom containing 
the latest Cliinc.se Commiinisin of Singapore, 
tlu- pioposcd new fedciation would spread it 
into northein Boineo lo the very threshold of 
liic Philippines. J his was a tenuous argu- 
jneiii. It could as pl.iirsihl) be conlciided that 
lo lei the small Biitish Boinco leriilories be¬ 
come iiicic'peiident sejraiately would be to in¬ 
vite theii ahsoipiion by liiclrmcsia which has 
the laigest cotnininiist party outside the .Soviet 
bloc, and one which may not be .so far froni 
political power. 

Com. L4.\cij.\c;e 

But standing back liom lire Malaysia dis¬ 
pute, it bccoines clear that most of tire argu¬ 
ments used against Malaysia by Manila and 
jakaita aic a kind erf ccxle language. What 
is leall) being conveyed is that Indonesia and 
the Philippines .should be consulted about the 
di.spo.snl ol the Britisii Boineo territories now 
that Biilain is withdrawing from them. Both 
Jiidoiicsia and the Philippines are substantial 
powers in the region and arc contiguous to 
northein Bcniieo How far Dr, SoelRrrno in¬ 
tends at Manila to insist to Tunku Abdul 

(Continued on page 515) 
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( 77 i/i article is condensed from 
)cad by Academician Semenov, Nobel 
at. an international symposium on 
P;, University during September, 19G2.) 

I hc antuunt ol eneigy generated in a 
^..country, and its elcrtrical potential, play a 
‘V-decisivc lolc ill the development ot industiy, 

. agriculture and household services. If an un- 
i;>iiHfaited amount of power were available at 
'’i any point on earth, the living conditions and 
well-being of every inember of the community 
vix)uld be raised to practically any height. 

At present, the average quantity of energy 
i; available to each person in the wot Id is esti- 
«mated only at 0.1 kilowatt. So long as we 
;• have this level of electrical supply, hard physi- 
^ cal labour is unavoidable, especially in under- 
* developed countries. Natural resources un¬ 
doubtedly make it possible to increase this 
amount several times ovei. (In the Soviet 
Union, for example, the amount of electricity 
'^ generated has increased tki lold over the past 
' 45 yeais, and tlie total amount ol available 
power, 40ofold.). 

' But mixlern .sources of eneigy, including 
V electricity, rescives of coal and oil, uranium 
' and thorium, and water resources are not in- 
rexhaustible. That is why the problem arises 
of finding new and mote poweiful resources 
which would be practically limitless and rela- 
, lively ea.sy to harness. 

At present, there arc thiee wa)s of solving 
fthis vital problem: 

(1) i)y controlled theimo iiuileai leac- 

tions; 

(2) by the use of solar eneigy as a powci' 
source; 

(■>,) by harnessing the undergiound heat 
of the earth's magnutic layei. 

THERMONt'C'.l.E.CR ElEC IRIC.Il V 
s .Absolutely new and extraordinary pros¬ 
pects would open up before mankincl if we 
succeeded in realising controlled thermonu 
clear reactions. At present, such reactions arc 
theoretically possible, but they cannot be 
'achieved in practice. 1 believe, however, that 
the problem will be solved before the end of 
the century, for modem stience has show'ii 
that what is possible in theory soonci or later 
becomes possible in practice. 

pne of the ways ol achieving thermonu 
i dear reaclious is by the synthesis of helium 
from deuterium. In the course of such reac¬ 
tions, the couv^ersiou of one gram ot deuterium 
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would yield up to 10 million times more 
energy than the combustion of one gram of 
coal. 'I'he source of energy in this case is ordi¬ 
nary water, a natural resource which exists in 
unlimited quantities. 

Ordinary water contains deuterium in the 
pioportion of */700th of the weight of the 
hydrogen contained in it, and 1/6500th of the 
weight of the water itself. This is extracted 
from the water by methods that already have 
been developed. Thus, in one litre of ordi¬ 
nary water there is potential energy equival¬ 
ent to the heat produced by 160 kilos of coal 
and, in a cube of ordinary water with a side 
of 250 metres, there are energy resources equi¬ 
valent to the total annual world production of 
coal. 

Will theic be a limit to the output of 
power stations once we achieve controlled 
theimonuclear reactions? 

Strange as it may seem such a limit evi¬ 
dently exists. It will be set by the danger ol 
over-heating the atmosphere and the earth’s 
surface as a result of the release of heat in 
the reactions. For this reason, we are not 
likely to produce ruore thermonuclear energy 
than 5 or, at the most, 10 per cent of the solar 
energy absorbed by the earth and the atmos¬ 
phere. But even this is tremendous: it would 
make it possible to increase the amount of 
electrical and thermal energy several hundreds 
of times above the present level, taking into 
account the power generated by all existing 
types of fuel: wood, coal, peat, oil, gas. . . 

SoL.VR Energy 

So much for the energy from controlled 
thermonuclear reactions. Solar energy offers 
even greater possibilities providing we learn 
to exploit it efficiently. 

'J'he sun sends towards the earth 40 tril¬ 
lions of calories per second. True, the greater 
part of this energy is diffused or partially ab¬ 
sorbed by the atmosphere, by clouds in parti¬ 
cular. In a year, only 30 per cent of the total' 
energy on average reaches the earth’s surface. 
If the whole thirty per cent could be amvert- 
ed into electricity, we would obtain far iBore 
power than that which could be gained £hom 
the maximum use of thermonuc^r energy, 
This, however, is quite impossible, since it 
would mean covering the eutire surface of the 
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caith, inducling the oceans, with pliolo-elc- 
iiieiits and thciinocouples or other collect mg 
devices. 

lint only one-teiitii ot the total sol.ii 
nieig\ nliicli leaclies the eaitli would he 
enough to geneiate .sevcial tliousaiid tmus 
iiioie powei th.in that piodiued at piesent; 
and this eneigy sonicc is absolutely inexhaust¬ 
ible. 

riie development ol photo electi it al anti 
tlu'imo-elcctiical pi tit esses uill nndtmbtetlly 
III. ike it jiossible tlninig the next ten veais to 
invent new photo and thci mo elements anti 
10 Imtl new cat.iljsts ol the photo t henntal 
pioeess whitli, in tiiin, should enable us to 
(oiiveit solai cneigv into eletliitit) with .ni 
eliiiieiit) til JO Ol ,pi pel tent (the }ntsent elh 
eieiic) late is a little nioie than to pei tent loi 
plioto elements anti 7 pel cent loi theiniuele- 
iiienls). 

1 I.MILROROUNU 1 ItAl tU- llIL LARIH 

Hie thud potential and piactically m 
exiiaustible soiiice ol energy is the untlei- 
gioinid heat ol the niagmatit la)ei.s ol the 
t.uth distiilmted on average about _;o kihi 
inclcis below the suilace ot the contnients ami 
(onsiderably less deepl) beneath the ocean 
bed. Ueloie this eneigy tan be hainessed 
piohtably, hovvevei, econoinic nietliods ol 
tiff]) holing iiinst be evolved. 1 tthiiujues 
usetl III boinig have changed tonsitleiably in 
leteiit yeais, but severe diHiculties leinain to 
be oveitome. Piojects have been woiketl out 
in a lumibei ol tountiies and some aie al 
leady in tipeiation. It is probable, howevei, 
that some time in the luture new teihnit|uts 
will 1 (“place well holing, loi example, the 
iiieltnig ol locks and the cxtiaction ol the 
incited* substance. 

New methods will also have to be vvoiked 
out lor conveying the tieniendoiis cjuantities 
ol powc'i produced over long distances. It 
seems likely that this will be adiieved al higli 
lie(|uencic“s by the distiibiition ol electiical 
waves along imdeigiound pipelines. lUtt, 
eventually, 1 believe that the improvement of 
.lasers and maseis will enable us to convey 
liowet tlnough the aii in the loim ol naiiow 
Jihotons Ol ultrashoi't wave radio beams. 

I’hus. in addition to coal, iion, ii. .unuiii 
•and tlioiium, much more powerlul souices ol 
energy exist, and once we are able to hat ness 
iltenj' we shall easily fill the needs ol the 
'apidly-giow'iiig world population. Not onlv 
''ill it become po.s.sible to control die eaith’s 
climate and turn the world into a nourishing 
Iruit-bearing paradise: even more anrbitious 
projects may be envisaged. 
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Let us consider, lor instance, fantastic 
though It niay seem to clay, the possible role 
ol theinionucleai energy in the conquest of 
the planets ol oui solai system and, in the first 
place, ol Mars. 

I’owiR 1 OK Lul o.\ Mars 

We know that Mats has an atmosphere, 
lint that It IS iinuli iiioie i at died than the 
e.ii til s .incl, also, whuli is most important, 
th.it it contains veiy little oxygen. Water 
piobably exists on M.iis, but m conipaiative- 
ly sill.ill (ju.mtitus. J'uitheiinoie the planet's 
'(Innate' i> likely to be coldei than the 
c.n til's. 

lilt day ni.iy come uhen thci nionuclear 
le.Kt'iis will be used on Mais to cicate an at- 
inosphcic .111(1 a (Innate which will enable 
liuniaii beings to live tlieie loi lel.itively short 
jrciiods td time—say, loi a lew decades. 

lliis would leijune, as a Inst essential, 
tile pi otliK Mon ot sonic huntlied tiillion tons 
ol oxvgiii O.wgtn (oiild be cxtiaited fiorii 
the w.ilei cxistuig on Mans, and should this 
piove insnlliclent, ihe hydiogen piocluccd by 
(he clecomposiiion ol w.itci coulcl be u.sed to 
leduce tin oies on M.iis wliiih (ontain oxy¬ 
gen, .sminlt.incously giving w.itii 

It li.is been (.d( Ilian (I ili.it il a nuinber 
ol theiinoinicleai jiowci station, \.eie built 
on M.IIS ttiey could |iioduce .is nuuli ,is lo.uuo 
times the eleitiKity noi, geiiei.iud on earth, 
and li this eiitigy wcie used lot the electro¬ 
lysis oi vvatei, It would be possible to aecuruu- 
l.ite the cpiantity oi oxvgen miessaiy ior 
iitmi.iii beings to live loi a lew ilec.ides on 
Mats. 

1 do not know wlictliet iii.in will need to 
(oiKjuei Mis. we m.iy Imtl bttiei applica¬ 
tion loi the surplus ol eneigy. lliil 1 give this 
as an exanijde ot the l.nit.tstic piospects which 
uiilimiled eneigy lesotiices open up bclore 
niankmd. 

I’oVM.K LROM tin Moo.n 

.Another chstaiit du.nii would be to use 
the moon as a .sotiice ol ]Jowei loi the earth. 
1 he moon's teiiitoiy is it' times smaller than 
th.it )l the c.iith. IJiit because the moon has 
no .uiiiosphetc, eveiy one iiiiii ol its surface 
leieivcs iliit'c times as much solai ladiation as 
one unit ol the eai th's suilace. Ibis means 
that, m lesped oi solai eneigy alisoiption, the 
moon s suilaie is ecitiiv .dent lo one liilth ol the 
eat til's, and it leceives approximately ^the 
same ([ii.inlitv oi eneigy as that which dalls on 
the cai til s (oiiiinents. 

riuis, if man succeeded in covering the 
fContinued on page ilf) 
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[ Amciicu at llic beginning ol ihc lylh cen- 
k tury Wab u new iidtiun vvlu(.:i saw ilscll, iicsli 
ana innocent, as cmancipalcil from histoiy. 
[ At the same time, tiiis new nuiiun desned n* 
I ciieii conlidencc lioin widiiu and wulioni by 
r assuming an immcdiale .idullhood m llie 
E family ol nalions. J in- IJniied Stales was 
[thus a new but sell tonsi lunsly adull nation; 
t in the vvouls ol one oliseivei, “an old i.iic 
though a young nation. ' 

! but, the Aineiiiaiis asked tlieinselves, vvitli 
an unexploieil (oniiiieni spicad beloie them, 
and the mistakes ol tlien paM deail) levealed, 
why should they lad to luatc .1 new soeiety 
worthy ol ihen liopes, .iiitl jilaiis, .nid diearns.-' 
'1 he m.ileiials ol a new cnili/aiion and a new 
literature weie at haiul. imt an is loim, and 
new loim does not suddenly .ippisn. 

riie (oloinsls bom long habit lookc'd at 
British poetiy, lulion, diaiiia, .nid essay loi 
their sl,nidaids ol liteiaiy exjncssion. Some 
how the new wine must be put into old hot 
ties. Somehow .'\meiuaii liieiatiiie must 
equal 01 sin^iass its biiiisii models in pel lee- 
tion ol expiession and at ihe same lime be 
faitldul to Us name ideas and expel lenie. 

rile In si siiitesslul allenipi 111 the long 
clloit to detlaie bieiaiy inilependenie ol llii 
tain came with the publu.ilion 111 iSixy ol A 
Hiitoiy uj Aeie loi/i fiuin llic licgnniiiig of 
the IXoitd 1.0 llic i nd oj ihc l)iiL(li Uynusly 
by a young man ol I'd, W’ashingion Jiving. 
Begun as a bmlesipie ol the pompous slyle ol' 
the day, liiings book w.is soon i allied away 
by the gusto ol Its aiilhoi .iml lai.line a genial 
and witty same on ihe Duieh and ilien ways 
as well as an ndoimed aciount ol the hisloiy 
of the city. Alihoiigh hi- h.id alieady aiti.ut 
cd favoinable .iliention wiih Ins sjney tom 
incuts on lile in Ins eily ajjjjeaiing in the 
niaga/ine ' .Salin.ignndi", n w.is in this hook 
that living's laleni tleil.nid iistll, ihi- liisi 
high lileiaiy udeni ihe couinis h.id known. 

VVashingion li\nig was hoi 11 on /\piil 
178^, the youngest son ol a huge, loinloilably 
situaleil New \oik nieii.mtde lannh. (loot! 
looking, allet t ionate, luiinonious and g.iy, he 
left school at iti Init, .it ins lathei's leqiiest, 
cnteied a l.iw olfue. but he w.is too high 
ipiritetl, niqiression.ilile, .mil loin.ini n .dly in 
dined to take sei lonslv lo a .sober |inisuil like 
the sttulycol hiw. lie jiicitiied lo wiite liu- 
inourous sketthes loi iiew.spapeis and showed 
an eaily pa.ssion foi the st.igo. 

As a youth, living liked to wander and 


theam on the banks of the Hudson Rivei, 
whose v.dley with its pio.speious Uuteh hums, 
sleepy hamlets, aiul bcantiiul natuial snr- 
Tonndings, latei betaine the locale ol his most 
fanions sloiies, “Rip Van Winkle” and “riie 
Legentl ol Sleepy Hollow”; llic foiinci has 
been de.stiihed as “peihaps the lirsl shoil story 
in the modern niaiinci”. In i8o;;, witli a 
gioiip ol liiciuls. he jouiiieycd all tlie way up 
tlie Hudson to Moniieal. 

In the lollowing yeai when Washington 
W.IS ai, his hiolheis bceaine tonccined about 
his he.ilth and sent him to Kurope lo improve 
111 nniitl anti hotly, riieic he spent iS memoi- 
•ihle months tiavelling leisurely ihioiigh 
Iraiiie, ll.dy, the Nelhetlands and Knglaiid, 
null mg liientls on the load and noting down 
t.iieluliy liis exjiei leiiees and ohsetvations in 
.1 \t lliim notebook, to supply the eaieer loi 
wliitb he w.is iiisinitlively pieparing hiiiisell. 

J he yeais immediately lollowing were 
pie.IS.nit .ind lew.iiding, the yeais ol his wiit 
nigs loi ‘‘Salmagnmli” and Ins seaith loi tlis 
lint lively Amerit.ni themes aiiitmg the ti.idi 
lions, tides anil lolklore ol his native legion. 
With the sLutess ol his Ih.stviy oj Nni' Yoik, 
these cjily ellorts bore liiiil and living he 
(.line a wiilei lo ictkon with, on both sides ol 
the .Ailainie. Waltci Stott, who latei hceaiiie 
living's Iriciid, lead the hook .iloiid to his 
family and Lord byion is said to have .sat up 
all night till mid morning of the ne.xt day 
natling it. 

in 1815 Wasliingloii Jiving was again in.' 
I'liglaiifl to serve as agent foi the i.niiily hnsi 
ness. He remainctl in Linope loi the nex^t 17, 
veais, the most piodiielive of his long liLeiaiy 
eaieei. 

lli.s [list hook ol .several written during 
this peiiod was the Shellh Book, pnblishetl in 
both Lngl.intl and Ainciiea in i8i(j:;o. With 
Its puhlitaliun, Amciitan liicralinc was linal- 
ly Jaunt bed in its lirsl suttessfiil ptol'essional 
m.in of letters. I'lie Skeleh Book w.ts uni(|uc 
ill its ilav, although often imitated .siiuc. (’.oiii- 
jiosed of essays, charattei sketthes, desciip 
tions, and shoit stoiics, it mixes hits from 
I'ooks w'ith bits from life, flesh ob.seivalions 
with thildhood inemorics. It retords many of 
living’s Havels aioinitl England in the ronian- 
tit niamier then in vogue. . 

Witli the siutcss of the SkeUli Booh, 
living’s spit its were revived and he iiiiiiictliaic- 
ly set to woik on a sequel, developing the 
delightful Christmas sketches of his first ro- 
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mantic visit to an English country house. 
These appeared in Bracehridge Hall, publish¬ 
ed in 1822. In the two books that folhuvcd, 
Irving again tried to recapture tlic drcaniv 
mood of the Sketch Book, first in C.runanv 
with Tales of a Traveller (1824). then in Spain 
with The Alhambra (i8'^2). Both leflcfted 
the musical, i hytbmital .style of bis cat Her 
work, a st>le so elegant and so simple, later 
destribed by Irving’s famous (ontemporary, 
Fdgar Allan Poe, as “inimitable”. 

His wanderings among Spain’s old scenes 
of past splendour resulted in two other works 
of note, flistoiv of the Life and Voyages of 
Columbus and The Conquest of Granada 
His book on Columbus (and later a book on 
his conipanion.s) supplied Aineiiean leaders 
for the first time wdth a higblv readable his 
tory of the voyages of the man who had laid 
the foundation of the Spanish Fmpiie. 

Washington Irving returned in i8‘'2 to 
his own country and soon lesnmed his old 
search for authentirallv American subjects to 
W'rite about. He was interiselv curious about 
his rejuntry and he knew that it had changed 
immeasurably during his 17 years absence A 
Tour of the Prairies (i8'yr,'> recorded a trip 
that he made through the frontier lands to ob 
serve at fiisthand the great movc-nient of 
Americans westw'ard across a vast and often 
inhospitable' continent. 

A year later, dstoria, Irving’s history of 
John Jacob Astoi’s great fur trading enter¬ 
prise and settlement at the month of Ihc' 
Columbia River in distant Oregon, appeared. 
1 he I.ondon “Spectator” callctl it “the most 
finished narrative of siuh a series of aclver. 

1 lire's that ever was written.” 

A third book. The Adventu) c.s of Cafdain 
Bonneville, about the expericncs of a llnited 
'slates Armv officer while exploring the Rockv 
Mcmnlains, was published in iSgy This book 
was a sequel of Astoria and berth were to re¬ 
main as permanent records of great and dra¬ 
ma! ir episodes of the Amc*riran West 

By then, Irving had become an arbiter of 
American letters, a symbol of the literary cnl- 
oire of the United States called “the pride of 
American literature.” He took a comfortable 
roiintrv house at,Tarrvtown overlooking the 
be autiful Hudson River,, amid scenes of his 
'outhful wanderings and best-loved stories. 

In 18^2, Washington Irving was unexpec 
h'dlv appointed Ambassador to Spain, where 
be remained for four tumultuous years ir the 
history of the country, acquitting himself ad¬ 
mirably. He returned home in 1846, and 


began work on a five-volume biography | 
Cecilge Washinglon, his final literary tribute ,• 
10 his native counlrv, published just before ^ 
bis death on November 28, i8r,f). ^ 

Alihoiigh surpassed in power, feeling and ■■ 
Mvle by many lalei .Amei ican writers, Irving'* 
place in literature is secure. His was a case ^ 
of the riglit man appealing on the scene at the , 
right time. It w.is he who first pioneered ; 
great themes in Aniciican literature at a time 
when the need for a national literature was 
most keenly felt But his works represent • 
more a tmisition from the old 18th century 
liteiaiiite of the Knlighienment in Europe to- 
vaid viiiing o| a kitul tliai was later to make 
Amc'iiian loniantic literature great than any 
ladical bieak wiili the post. 

He took up themes of exploration and 
se,daring tint fTooper and Melville were later 
to tic at in more detail He was one of the 
Inst to recognise that the Amc'rican Indian 
was a fit subject fot Ameiican literature. He 
was his cciuiUic’s fiisi notable story teller, it* 
fust graceful ess.ixist. Us first recognized 
humoinist .dm.ist its first biographer and 
historian TInough W.isliington Irving, wrif- 
ing as an art was liorn in America He wa* 
in the truest scii.se. America’s literary pioneer 

THE MALAYSIA DISPUTE 

(Continued from page 511 ) 

Rahman, and so indiieeilv to Britain, that 
theie must be self cletermin.Uion by full popu- 
l.u consultai icin in liie Itoineo leriitories is 
nnceilain He could make a si mug case—be¬ 
cause of (lie December uprising--against 
Brunei being taken into Nfahnsi.i bv simple 
deciee ol its Suli.m The Mahnan and Bri¬ 
tish goseinmenis might lie wise to agiee to, 
plcbi'ciies in .ill tliiee Borneo territories. 
These could, presum.ildv. be IfN supervi.sed, 
and tlie result might well be a ‘ves’ to 
Mal.o'sia in North Ikoim-o :mil Sarawak and 
pet haps lalet—in Bi iinei too. As for the 
Fili|)pino claim to North Borneo, that is un 
like!', to be mc ic than formally pressed. 

But the- impoilaiit thing, for the long 
futme. is that the three suecessor-States to 
Europe III itile in South Fast Asia—Malaya, 
Intlone'i.i and tlie Philippines—sbonld create 
some sort of concc'i t based on live-and-let live. 
The national jealousies and antagonjsms 
whicb have- pi igtied the Siam Indochim* region 
fmther cast, since the depaiture of European 
powei, aie .111 obje ct lesson in what to avoid 
aiounel liie South China Sea, 



Keeping Cool In the Desert 

BY DANIEL BEHRMAN 


Anyone settinp nut for :i lengthy stay in 
one of th(‘ world’s arid /ones is likely to reeeiye 
all sorts of advite, srientifir and oiher'wise, for 
makirtg life heai.ihle al Iris destination. 

“I'ake sail lahlets to make uj) for all the 
salt you're going to lose in perspiration. . . . 
Eat lightly so as to rnt down on the excess 
calories which yon don’t need in a hot cli¬ 
mate anil think so and-so for a fast thirst 
quencher.” 

There is a inodiutm of truth in this ad¬ 
vice. hut a recent .siientifn meeting has shown 
that nnrth of it should he taken with a grain 
of salt - including the salt tablets. 

The rneering brought over jo specialists 
from rg coirnlries to T.ircknow. to a svnirrosium 
sponsored by the (bweinment of India and 
Unesco on “en\ironmeuial plnsiologv and 
p.sychologv in arid (ondilions” This was one 
of a scries of meetings which Unesco lias been 
holding in order to locus attention ort the 
state of research needed for the decelopmcnt 
of arid alnds. 

Sait: Facts and Fiction 

Salt deficient^ has been singled out as a 
villain for a good inanv years, but reports sub¬ 
mitted to the 1.Ill know svm]rosinni indii afe 
that the veidiil may haye been too h.istv Dr. 
F/ra Soliar and Dr. R.iphael .^dar, of the 
Climatic Rese.nih T^nir .n Tel Hashomer 
Hospital in Isi.iel told ol lout series of obser¬ 
vations they h:icl (ondiulrd under different 
conditions; an exirerimental ni.nch across 
Israel at the r.ite of 17 miles (“8 kilometers'^ a 
day hv ten men (ariying ‘,8 pound (17 kilo¬ 
gram^ loads: yerji't irians doing moderate physi¬ 
cal work in a hill yillage: dockers and factory 
workers doing hard physiial tyork al Filat in 
temper.^tures oyer 101 detitees F (]o degrees 
C): and the crew of a ship’s engine room 

The results of the four experiments, they 
stated, "prove that the problem of salt defici¬ 
ency docs not exist in the population in 
Israel. . .the average western type diet con¬ 
sumed in Israel cont.iins enough sixlium to 
cover all losses incut red thiough sweating. . . 
no clinical or laboratory evidence was found 
to indicate salt deficiency in any of the groups 
tested.” 

•Mr^ M. S. Malhotta of the Defeme Science 
Laboratory at New Delhi told of similar expc 
riments conducted in India. He explained 
that the daily diet of Indian soldiers contains 
19 grams of salt and that this had been doubl¬ 


ed during the summer months. But a test 
conducted with ‘to soldiers over a*seven-day 
period—during which they marched with .-lo 
pound packs and dug trenches showed no 
signs of salt deficiency in any of the men. The 
same results tame from studies of Indian Navy 
men wxiiking in engine rooms or galleys on 
their normal salt ration. 

.Shoiti o Onf. Fat More or I,f,.ss in tiif 

Desert? 

What aliout food? About (ifleen years 
ago leseaitlieis indicated that a man’s energy 
and food rcciuirements went down as the tern 
peratiire rose. But two scientists reporting to 
the Lucknow’ symposium. C Frank Uonsola/io 
and Ralph Shapiro, of the U S Armv Medical 
Research and Nutrition Laboratory at Denver, 
Colot ado came to a different conclusion. They 
told of an experiment conducted in desert 
heat at Yuma. .Arizona, with eight volunteers 
as lest subjects. The expeiiment was divided 
into three ten cl a v periods: the first in the sun 
from 7 in the morning until t; in the after 
noon at a temperature of lofi degrees F. (^0.5 
degrees O'): the second outdoors but under a 
large tarpaulin at the same temperature: and 
the third in an ait conditioned room main 
lained at 80 degre-'s F fab n degrees C). The 
eight riien were fejl anuv garrison rations and 
tlieii fond consiimDtion was measured bv 
chemical analysis Thev “worked” steadily at 
riding "exercvtles” or walking on treadmills 

The results of this test show^ed that the 
men w’orking in the hot sun needed an aver 
age of por;8 calori' s a day. compared to 2.7‘i", 
calories reoiiircxl when thev moved inici. their 
air condiiioned room. This increased need 
for ferod. concluded the experimenters, is caus¬ 
ed "in all likeliho'^d, bv a combination of in 
creased action of the blood in heat transport, 
iucreasc'd action of the sw’eat glands, plus the 
increased metabolic rate due to the elevation 
of body temperature.” 

Studies by French scientists at oil wells in 
the Sahara have shown that European drillers ’ 
doing heavy manual ivork needed from t^.Soo 
to .pooo calories a day, the same requirement? 
as in Europe. I.ocal personnel hir^ for this, 
work, however, needed 5.^00 calories a day for 
several weeks until they had grown accustom 
ed to their robs. This seems to point to the 
conclusion that malnutrition is one cause of 
low productivity in hot, dry rones. 

Citrus Juice Ver.sus Beer 

In addition to food, the Lucknow sympo- 
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siiiiii hoard a report on drinkinp; habits in drv 
7oncs This tame in a pajvi bv Di Soliar 
3,i(] Dr. Adar, aloni^ will) a ihiid Isiaoli 
idi iitisl, Di. Jacob Kalv, on the icsiills of a 
i)“(i iiiile bike- ail OSS Isiarl bv m) \oiiii}r inon 
Jr \v,is (lie hottest month of tin- veai and (licir 
:ivria”(’ stvoat tatos raiipcd fimii r, r, to lo« 
Inns per day. The maiiheis were divided 
iiiio pioiips, each allowed to drink one i\pe of 
l)('\era£>e for sj boms: water, cold tea. pas- 
fciiii/ed milk, soda water, rilrns juice, carbo 
r..itecl lemonade, a sod.i drink and beer 

I’he iet)oil notc-s: "Ib-er was tried oidv 
once beranse tin men !.p)l clrniik dnriiiG the 
fust test i)i‘i ir.d allc'i hav inp; consumed fiom 
one to one and a half lilers ivithin a shoi i 
nine ’ Milk, too was eliminated after one 
ti', beiaiise it led to diarrhoea When asked 
1(1 siaje ibeii ptefeiences. seventeen of the 
nmeieen nianliers voted foi rill ns jniie or 
ii.ilei with ritins svinp fl.nlionated drinks 
wpie VC-toed beranse they ptodneed “a sens.i- 
noii Ilf fullness in the tiit of the sloitiach pic 
veniiiiG the iiiGc-slion of laiGe c|n.intitics ” 

Ilow to Anvfi to DrsERi Condi i ions 

laviiic; nnder deseit rondiiions requires 
psytholopical as well as pbvsiolopjical ad.ipta 
tinn Here, the l.ncknow meetinp: was able lo 
hern an extensive tc-porl wiillen bv Mi 11 | 

rotim a reseaith workc-i in jisviholojTv attach 
t(l to l’UOHll/'\, the I'lc-ml) Sindv and In 
lonnaiion Centre on Human Pioblerns in the 
‘\i id Zone 

He desti ibc'd studies, diic-cied bv Di 
'^leoiirfs Lambert, on pioups in the Sah.ii.i 
inidei widely dilfeiini; rondiiions. They in 
'hided: eitdit voliinleeis for an “Operation 
''III yiy.d"# known as .SOS. .Sahara who were 
left foi one week in the cle.sert in midsummer 
"ith minimum food and water supplies: eipht 
f'<11.1 Hoopers left in the .S.ihara nnder the 
'■line ronditions— but not aware that it was an 
•'.periment: four soklicis who spent eichleen 
ni'iiiths at an isolated meleorolocrical station in 
die South Sahara: skilled terhnicians at a larj^e 
nil prospertino base nc-ar Hassi Messaond. 

One of the results of this study .showed 
that the volunteers for S.O.S. Sahara clisinie 
Ri<*lc‘d into what the psvc holojrist rails an 
Jiiarchic group”. Sevetal of iliem took ad 
'aiitage of the possilliilitv of chopping out of 
die experiment and disphned psychosomatic 
iiiptoms. 

The paratroopers, hovvevei. stuc k together 
.IS a group and tests showed no drop in their 
P'.vrhological performance. '1 hey had iieen 
^thoard a plane that made a simulated forced 
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landing in the .Sahara onlv a short distance 
fiom a base, but ihcv were not informed that 
this base w;is ne;iibv until after the experi¬ 
ment ended. 

The case hislorv of the lonely militarv 
outpost leads almost like a film script. The 
gionp gr:iclu.dlv iicljnsied to the lonelv sur- 
roimdino's. ;ind individuality was a keynote. 
Farh nnn finnied a white line round his bed 
to mark off his territory. Flis neighbour had 
to “knock ” to enter it. . and was onlv allow¬ 
ed do so cbninG v'isiting hours The men in¬ 
vented incidi-nts to break the monotony of 
their Ific- tin one ofr:ision, thev radioed 
he.idou.n Ic-i s that ‘'.iii imidctitiried object” 
liad 1 ,Hided at the ii oiii|iost Headquarters 
annoiiiKcd th.it it was sending out a reron- 
naissaiice mission, so thev hastily flashed bark 
word th.ii the oli|e(l h.id left again “under 
ils own p.sv ei 

Some of the- mc)^i inieiesiinff resnlts for 
fill me- liiL’c scale dc'-lopmc-nt of the desert 
were found il the Inge oil iirostierting camp 
iie-'i H Me ■ss.uiud Heie the men were 
.’.killed technicians who had chosen to rome to 
the- S.ih.n.i "hi'ie ihc-ir main task was one of 
1)1'’idiic I ion \ s'.irvc’v made hv the French 
Instil ■, :e of Put die Opinion at the ramp show¬ 
ed iliai lo iliese nic-n ihe wotsf featnre of 
S ill'll an life wo not the climate oi the work 
hill sei):u: pI ion fiom ilwii wi''<'s and children. 

Mr Collin roiiilndcd fiom these experi- 
nieiils thii ilie f.iie ol .i small gronn in the 
deseit dc*i»eiicls niioii ils deeiec' of inteinal 
oiG.iiii/.uion Once- rondiiions have been 
m.ide easii 1 a- in tieimmeiil li.ises. the indi- 
vidnal’s coe.dncl d-pc-nds upon his social sur- 
toundiiiG. If ihc se sm ronnclings w’ere coin- 
plc'felv noim.d. Ml Collin rintc-s. “the hitman 
inohleins on a hu'^e S.di.it.m base would be 
almost tlic same as ih.ose of industrial cities 
anvwliere in rite world” 


POWER SOURCES OF THE FUTURE 

(Continued fiovi page 513 ) 
entile smiace o| the moon with semiconduc¬ 
tors and photo elements ol great efficiency and 
found a me.ms ol conveving the electric power 
pioilnced hv radio waves, for instance—the 
moon could Irccome a Gigantic power station 
for the whole eatth with a power of dozens of 
trill,ons ol kilciw.ills The moon could be the 
site ol atomic and thermonutlear station» and 
the earth would he- completely relieved of 
radioai i ive conianiination. 



Splendours Of Modern Morocco 

BY KAMALADEVl CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Morocfi) is said to have two faces, one 
looking towards the Allantir, the other to the 
Mediterranean. 

F.iirope and Afiita tonrh each other 
here. Timiigli newlv-independent, it is not 
new to freedom, having enjoyed that status 
for over 13 centuries before the split up into 
'‘occupied rones.” 

We first grew aware of the nationali.st 
urge in this founlr\ when the Riffs revolted 
in the early 'Twenties when we w^ere being 
spurred on tf> more dvnamif polities under 
Gandhiji’s inspii.ition. 'The odnehued gaunt 
mountains of the Riff (oxeietl bv the giant, 
pricklv pear called “Rat bed wire of Morocco." 
had assumed the apyieatanee of a challenging 
armed camp For here a small band of hardy, 
dauntless people had laised the hantter of 
revolt, under the fiei\ Amir Altd FI Karim. In 
distant India, as in other freedom yearning 
coiinti ies of the lime, rve hail trieel to follow 
this epir battle rrf ill eepiippeel tebels again.st 
an armed host. In io!',r). when Morocco be¬ 
came finallv free, we rejoiced with her. But 
lo most of ns Moroero is a little-known coun¬ 
try except foi this magnificent interlude of its 
struggle for independeme, Moroifo is per¬ 
haps unirpie in the modern rolonial struggles, 
in that it was ;is mn<h spe.n headed bv its King 
as by the band of polii ir ,illv awake personali¬ 
ties from the peo]de 

The Ret bets seemed to have peopled 
North Afrit,i as far b.ttk as one can go. To 
them the l.itheil.ind was more the race rather 
than the phtsn.tl enlitv, lo which they added 
a strong and profound tlemocratic sentiment. 
Phoeniti.m inllnentt- tame from 1101 B.C 
When (’.ai ili.ige. lonnded in So‘^ B G.. started 
its mar It line ;nul toloni.il dominion. Tunisia 
was m.itle its land h.ise, and alliances w'erc 
forged w ith neighbouring Bet her kingdoms 
The I’hoenitians nniihaied fine cultivation 
methods .md the I idlest use of even wasteland. 

The Rom.ins, who look over the domains 
of Caiihage. added roads and toinmunica- 
ticjns, and especially urbanisation. It also 
marked the achent of Christianitv. 

The aiiixal of .\r.ihs in the seventh and 
eighth centvnies is a inajoi landmark in 
Morocco s hisiorv and the beginnings of a new 
Morocco The Beibeis accepted the Islamic 
faith •and language 1 he\ were influenced 
and, in turn, influenced the newcomers. They 
became a part ol, and active participants in, 
the great upheavals that followed. 


Background 

The Morocco of today is more a part of 
this background than the many other influ¬ 
ences that have come in recent centuries. 
Morocco still lives against her traditional back¬ 
ground, even wdiile modernising. To know 
her one must know and understand this back¬ 
drop. 

It is necessary to roll bark some of that 
vast and magnificent panorama w'hirh unfold¬ 
ed itself over the centuries, and continues to 
pulsate in her people even tcwlav. Several 
great personalities filled the canvas from time 
to time. One of them, Irdiss IT founded Feh. 
called the heart of Morocco, in 808 A.D. Idriss 
If was son of Idriss Ben Abdullah, a great 
grandson of Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet. 
With this praver on his lips he blest the city: 
‘‘Oh, may God grant that this city may be¬ 
come the dwelling place of science, an abode 
where Thy Book tvill be recited and Thy Pre¬ 
cepts respected: as long as this city endures, 
may its people remain faithful to the pure reli¬ 
gion and the orthodox tradition." 

Another outstanding personality was El 
Mansour, the Victorious, allied with the Sara¬ 
cen leader. Saladin. defeated three Christian 
kings and to commemorate his victories he 
raised minarets, the Kntnbiva at Marrake.sh, 
Giralda in Seville and Ribat el Fath. 

El Mansour, the Golden, proclaimed him¬ 
self Caliph, entered into diplomatic relations 
w'ith several sovereigos. notably Queen Eliza¬ 
beth of England. Arts and crafts flourished. 
However violent tlye changes, however shatter¬ 
ing the succession of dynasties, each smade its 
owm special contribution. Each made Fez or 
Marrakesh more beautiful, added and expand¬ 
ed. laid out new gardens and, above all, en¬ 
couraged learning bv building more schools. 
One of the tribes, w'hich rose to power, called 
Merinides. originally came to pasture their 
famous breed of sheep to whom they gave their 
own name and now world famous as Merino. 

The people seem to have got invigorated 
and fired bv fla.shes of new ambitions. Three 
times they conquered Spain and in the new 
land, built the monumental cities of Granada, 
Seville. Cordoba. Shipbuilding yards sprang 
up and produced fleets that, at times, domi¬ 
nated the Mediterranean. Industries flourish¬ 
ed, paper amongst them, and some found their 
way into Europe. 

The Berbers had still clung to their tribal 
links. The dynastic upsurges were in a way 
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.\n accumulation of this. But |>etiodicaIly 
there arose leaders with political power, wlio 
displayed new vision of nationhood and 
latlicilaiul as a physical entity. Gradually a 
nation was being nurtured. 

riie expulsion of tlie Moors from Spain 
in 1 i()8 seems (o have hastened this process. 
I housands of them came into Morocco, bung- 
nig the tlavoui of a diileicnt lile and (ultuie. 

One can still .sec and sample llie gian 
,(I(‘ur ol old Morocco in Jiiany ol its cities. 
Most of iliein are surrounded by ramparts 
leel liigh ollen broken by magnilicent gates. 
In I’e/., one glimpses the delicacy ol artistry 
of the i_"5lh and 14111 century art. Here the 
high walls are sutmounted by .squaic tnwcis 
ol majestic piopoitions. Ihiigy hovels nestle 
side b\ side with lairy tale palaces, beaiitilnl 
garden!} of tiopical gloiy and coloui beside 
lieice dusty bale walls, horseshoe gateways. 
Tlie streets in the Medina, the old town, aie 
sfeep and nairow. \'ou barely walk hete- )ou 
•lie tallied on human surging it is an elloit 
bejoiid desciiptioii to cio.ss tliis little sjj.ni ol 
a street! One keeps healing the eiy U.duk' 
as mules, assess, hoises with handsome tiap 
pings, “sail” down, some with hiniian c.ngoes, 
otheis laden witli nieicliandise. 

As you eiitei the Souk, the coveied mai 
ket, Venn nostiils bum with smells of sweets 
and ..ji.'ccs, meat and (ish, tinihei and gum. 

1 he shops look gay and festive displ.iyiiig 
coloLitliil Wales, vivid textiles, gengeous liang 
mgs, Claltans in deep .shades, heavily enibioi 
deretl in gold, gay leather articles, dainty 
ladies' slippers and giant men's ones gold and 
silvei belts, marriage chests with lovely sym 
hols paintcjtl 01 woiked into them, caipets with 
varied hues like •‘>piing gardens, glittering 
metalwaic, hamiiieTed and beaten. 

Eveiy now and again fiom the dun Souk, 
you .slip into a lovely, sunlit scjuaie with a 
beautiful fountain, or go past mosaic walls in 
which the ccilouis still burn like colouied 
flames. 1 hen you glance through a gateway 
into an unbelievable scene, the interioi of a 
iiicdeicss.'i, 1 ichly-cfecoiated with pink and gold 
mother-ol-pcail or arabasque caiviiigs, him 
drecis of lamps hanging, rich silk trappings 
covering walls! 

Fe/ has been as' famous foi its seat of 
learning as its palaces and mosques. It is the 
home of* the oldest Islamic Univei.'ity, Kata 
win, older than A 1 A^har ol Cairo, founded in 
859. It has turned out a galaxy ol scholars, 
like Ibn Rashid (ii^S-gS), famous philosopher 
ibn Khaldun (133X), historian and sociologist. 
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Ibn Bufl'a (ii;j8), .scientist, Ibn Khatib (1313), 
Statesman doctor, and a host of othets. 

In modern limes, Fez was the original 
centie ol ilic istiqial I’aity and of Allal tl 
Fa.ssi, Its leadei, Kai.iwin is said to owe its 
oiigiii to the piety ol two young leliigec sis- 
teis, Fatima and Mniam, lioiii Raiiouan in 
I iinisia. Jt hegan .is a m(>.s(|ne built aiound 
a peieniii.d spiiiig. It is a magniiicenl stiuc- 
liiie designed loi yo.ono vvoishippeis, w'ith 14 
monumenl.il doois of cecl.ii embellished with 
wioiight non .nid wood. I wo tioois are for 
women. < 

Ininiite numhci ol columns and at cades 
of excjuisue loini, sculpiuied and lestooned in 
Ai.ihic f.ishion, loose themselves in a mysteri¬ 
ous peiuimln.i Innumeiahle lanteiiis, chan- 
delieis gliiiei I he cli.int ol piayeis seems 
unhiokeii I he pulpit is of eliony and sandal¬ 
wood. 1 he uppei p.iit ol tlie min,net houses 
a mu.seuiii —ic'm.iTk.ii)le collection of astrono¬ 
mical instniments. 1 he (.ouit ol Ablutions, 
lemaikahh heaulilul, has gieeii, looted pavi¬ 
lions ai two ends suppoi ted liy matble 
columns, centie the m.iihle h.isin with lun- 
ning watei 

ll h.is .1 v.ist lihi.iiv w'liiih used to chaw 
sliideiiis iioiii Soiiiliein l'uio|)e. F.,i( h Mecle- 
less.i IS .1 woik ol ait m itsell witli line trac¬ 
ings ol hue like til.isu I w( ik, vaiving design 
lo detoiate ilu' w.ill., intiK.ilc' .scul[»line of 
ccil.ii .iichiti.ives .111(1 (.libels (o .siip})oit, gor¬ 
geous, gilded ceilings, ni.issivc' Inoiize doors 
with eM|iiisite ihisellmgs. Ik.iiiIiIiiI pools and 
foiini.iiiis. 

I'.ach has its own disnmiive hc.iulv. Mcclc- 
less.i .All.n III.I h.is sleiuh 1 iii.i'hie coliimiis 
Clowned by he.nililiil c.qul.ils and caivecl 
wood, boil lii.iiii;i h.is in.11 hie s'eps leading 
to llie cenli.il coini p.ived uilh hloiks of lose, 
white and oii\.v. In tin let line looms, the 
light (illeis ihiough wooiUii siieiiis, inlri- 
c.ilt'lv (.lived in geonieli ii .d p.ideins. The 
iiiodein legiine h.is now, in keeping with the 
limes, ret.lined Kaionin only as :i niosc|ue. 
Modem (hiss looms li.ive been hinll on a cam 
['■us, with cloimitories lot .students It is hop¬ 
ed that the Isaiouiii will move v\ith the times. 

Mairakesh tivals luv in he.inty and gian- 
deiii, though it .ic(|uiied .1 legendaiy l.ime as 
a kind ol I'.l Doiado, olleiing everv kind 06 
entertainmenl. Its famous sr|n.iie, ! qemaa el 
F'lia—sinncis’ concoinse vv.is once the .scene 
of aiTohals, sn.ike (h.ii niei s and loitunc* tcl» 
lers. The new legiiiie h.is. in the eoui.s^t of 
■“clean-uj)'. (onverted this into a square for 
athletics and sports It still continues to be, 
fContinued on page 521 ) 
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1 he lopogiapliy ol NL 1 ‘A is iiiusl sti ik¬ 
ing. Fioiii the laces ol luountaiiis that 

challenge at eveiy pace to ihe luxuiiaiit val 
leys, it is a mosaic ol iiighland sceiieiy and 
deep loiests. I'lom the lootlidls, tlie moun 
tains list- in a (icMendo till they aie lost in 
the Himalayas. 

The lile ol tlie Nl'.l'A peo[)les is a stoiy 
ol struggle witli nature, and tliis expt iience ol 
geneiations has mevitahly made tlie dwelleis 
stiong ol sinew. And, to (juole Di. \'eiiiei 
I'lwin; “Ihe heauly ol the counliyside,—the 
distant mountains white with siiou, ilie iieaiei 
hills diessed in pine, oak and In, the limpid 
gieen ol winding use is, li.is (le.iUd in them 
a love ol heauty, a sensitive taste, and .1 clesne 
to make good things '. 

Allhongli tlie tiihes heloiig to an identical 
ethnological gionp, ,is Di Hutton points out, 
iheii nianneis, customs ,iiid di.ileits dillei liom 
one .niotlici 1 lie onl\ sinnlaiily is m the 
tethiiKjne applied to agiicnltuie .uid house 
budcinig and the attitude to lile and citation. 

liioadly sjuidsiiig the icligioiis hie ol 
NLJ'A tubes can he put into two i.itegoiies. 
(1) Animism ,ind (iij litiddhisin i Jieie is one 
minoi exception, in the t.i.se ol the iNoctes ol 
the rii,ijj i'lontiei Division, who have .iccept 
ed .1 I udiineiit.ii y loiin ol \ .iishnav ism due 
mainly to tlien pioximity to the Assam plains. 
Attempts weie iii.icle to niliodtue ( In istianity 
into the.se hdls, but the tciiain was set dilhcult 
and ha/aidcms- ' Its umcIs .ne liu'htlul, like 
the p.iths Ic.idiiig to the nook ol death" as .1 
loieigii liavellci s.nd sonic; thice hunched 
yeais back .igo- that .ill attempts h.id to be 
abandoned. J he loliow iiig iiic ideiit, one ol 
many will illusti.ile the diilicultics the [)io- 
neeis ol the ( Inisti.in iiiissicmis li.id to l.ice in 
this land. Ihe Kev. j.iiob 1 liom.is, a young 
man. w.is going uii ihe lii.ilim.iputia to .Saidiy.i 
(.N1K1‘,\) in .1 light canoe wiili otlieis. Deloie 
his [laity could le.ich .S.nkbow.i, opjicisite 
.Sadiy.i, two tiees Icll with “.1 ci.ish acioss the; 
Miiddle boat in wliicli ,\li. i licmi.is s.n, nist.nit- 
ly sinking it, the l.ngei one lellnig the nnssio 
nary with a bolt ol death ". Ihe Kev. Mi. 
Brown, a meinbei ol the B.iptist Mission, has 
written an elegy on the ti.igedy. 

.i/«v, llic lliinc eve 

• Ihy Ircl shall in,‘fi head: 

Yon lojlx her a suniniuiis hath. 

To Oea) litre to llir dead. 

I he du'eilris iii this valley iie'ei 
Shall heo} thy warning voue, 


Nor the wild sons of yonder hills 
At thy aj>lnoa(h irjoite. 

isolated in then niountain sunoiindings, 
the M'.i’A peoples have nevei theless develop 
ctl an indigenous sytsem ul social and cultural 
lile which is simple in laith and inspiration. 
Although I ibetan and Burmese Buddhism 
have peneti.ited into some paits ol these hills, 
the majoiiiy, by and huge, are unallectetl by. 
those inllueiices. lire Monpas ol the Se La 
aic.i .lie Buddhists ol the 1 ibetan school. 1 he 
1 o'vaiig tiionasteiy is the lilespriiig ol their 
socio 1 eligiotis lile. Ihe Sherdukpens, who 
.lie then neigiibouis, have ellected a line syii 
thesis ol then tiibai ideas with the Buddhistic 
vv.iy ol lile .nid thought. Ihe Khamptis ol 
the Loliit lionliei Division aie Bnddlnsts ol 
tlie Buimese school; their priests .ne celibate 
.ind then lioly see is known as BajtULhang. 

Nevei theless, the l.uge m.ijoiity ol JSiLi'A 
peo]>lc wilt) ii.ive not come eithei under the 
inlluence ol Buddhisiu 01 Vaishiiavism have 
evolved a laiih 111 a .Supieme Being who is the 
.lit Intect ol laeation. He is kind .iiid bene 
voleiiL. Besides this, eveiy |r ' g'nup has 

ns own denies, some beiicvol .intl some 
iiialevoleiK. lire Adis believe di a deity call¬ 
ed Donyil’olo (Donyi is the sun and I’olo is 
the moon I it is one god, die .Sun Moon God, 
v\ ho 1 tiles the skies and deter mines man's des¬ 
tiny. 1 be Wanthoos ol the 1 ir.ip iiontiei 
Division believe in a malevolent LaitliGod 
who IS the souite ol all mischiel .ind inisloi 
lime loi iii.inkind. As times, the Sky God and 
the L.iiiliGocI engage in .1 bitter contest lor 
siijri einacy. l ire earth locks and t|uivcrs and 
the ii.igic lesidt is an earihtpiake tViat causes 
gic.ii dev.islaiion. I he Mishnns on the other 
ii.irid worship then own lirnily: Mujidangra 
is the god ol tliundei, Damiphao ol wisdom 
tuid g.lines, 1 abla ol disease and wealth. In 
bid, .itcoiding to snnirle tribal belici, every 
disease h.is .1 piesidrng deity who is tc) be pro- 
pili.Kecl with s.iciilieial oiler ings. 

.Some NKI A people like the Dallas, K^ic) 
was, Mijus and kh.imtis bury then dead; the 
otheis, especially the tribes ol the Mrshrni. 
Hills, bum them. Ihc Adis preserve the dead 
bodies lor a night belore burying them. The 
Ap.ilanis loliow ‘both practices. Ihey burn 
the bodies ol the well to do and bury those ol 
the ccimtiron people. Faith in life alter death 
rs insiiiutive; it governs their aliitiidcs and 
philosophy, d ire Monpas have an orchestral 
dance in which huiiran beings paint their 
bodies to resemble skeletons and depict the ^ 
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"experiences of the soul after death". This is 
known as Thutotdam. 

I’he funeral rites and ceremonies of the 
the NEFA people are elaboiate. Feasts of 
mourning follow, and in some cases elaborate 
tombs and carvings make the process longei 
still. The object behind tiiese rituals is pci- 
haps to take the ihoughts of the lamily from 
its bereavemenl. The Mikiis of the Soiitli 
Subansiii Division have a dame (oimecied 
with funeial rites; ii is a diath-telebiaiion 
dance in which boys and gills participate, and 
the central niotil is sex. J lie psychologs be 
hind this ritualistic dance is to generate lile to 
make good the loss sutlerecl due to de.iili. 

Broadly speaking, the Nl.I A people aie 
endogamous; mariiagc outside one’s own 
social group is a taboo. On the other hand, 
no marriage is possililc wtthin the periphery 
of a clan. .Martiage in NEFA tiibal society 
involves heavy bndc-pi ices, and even lo\e- 
mtirriages cannot escape this social sanction 

Tribal society enjoys a certain nie.isure of 
freedom of the sexes; this lieedoin has given 
rise to a rich corpus of song and dance lot 
instance, amongst the J angsas ol the Jn.ip 
Frontier Division rinmariicd girls sleep ni 
common dormitories lor girls; the\ aie called 
loops, likpy4s, etc. The loojis aie like the 
ghotals ol the Murias. Altei the day's laboui 
boys and girls meet in the coniinon doinnio 
ries, sing and dance togetliei by the liieside. 
In spite of this large eJegree ol picinaritaf 
freedom, marital lelations aie distinguished by 
a "high standard of ficlelity.'’ Divorces are 
not encouraged. , 

NEFA society is patiilmc'.d Polyg.iiny is 
not taboo. Polyandry is ol course largely dis 
Couraged amongst most ol tlie tubes. Iheie 
are evidences ol polytuidiy .unongst ceitain 
tribe^ such as the Ckillongs and some otlieis 
who dwell on the extieme iiinges ol the India 
Tibet border. Ibis is due to 1 diet an inllu 
ences in the neighbourhood. In Iclti Mislnni 
society the younger brother usually iniieriiis 
the wife of the elder brother altei ihe latiei s 
death; the reverse is not allowed. 

There is no feudalism in NEFA .society 
But often society is divided on the basis ol 
* chieftains and common masses. Among cd 
tain tribes there is slavery. Slaves released 
•from bondage by their owner come to acquire 
the same status with the people; there are^ evi¬ 
dences of marriages between tl c two. 'J here 
is nothing to deter an emancipated slave from 
attaining the position ol a headman in the 
village. A redeeming feature in this system 
is that jdiere is absolutely no social distinction 
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between .chieftains and people in the village-! 
community litc. 'J'hey sing and dance toge*^ 
ther without any social distinction to vitiate^ 
the atinosjrheie of gay tihandon. i 

As an instance, tire social system of the 
iNodes and Waiiclioos ol tlic Tirap Frontier ; 
Division may he cited, riierc are three main j 
clivisicins among iliem: (^i) the chiefs under 
whom tlie society is oig.ini/ed; (ii) the com-^ 
moil peojile wlio owe allc-giance to the chiefs: 
and (lii) a new' cl.iss emerging emt of the mar- ; 
riage of ihe sons of chiels w'ilh women from 
tlic- common ]>c-o|)le I lunigli society is thus 
oigani/c'd, it does not me.in jnivileges so far 
as social lile is c one ei ned. 

N'El-.A trilies have then village councils 
wlicie cli.spnics are settled through debates. 

J lie Atlis hn\c llieii kehang, which is both a 
Icgi.sluture and a judiciary for them. Decisions 
lu-ifjiic t.ikc'ii only il tlicx receive unanimous 
Mippoii; ainiliiiig that does not is dropped, 
i he old .incl the inliim aie ynoviclccl for as 
pci|Kru;d giiesis in the kehang liy the com- 
nuinils, il tlic persons conccined so desire, 
dill- cdl.igc (oiiPcil ol the Idn Mislnais is 
c.illcd abb.il'i i lie Misliiin jnri.sprudence is 
haisli If a ina:: nia’ses aiiollu-t man sulfer 
nmiec cssai ih, he must he made to suffer also. 
This is tlicii l.iw. 

SPLENDOURS OF MOROCCO 

(Conliniu’d from page 519) 
liowcwi'i, tlie com on-sc of many peoples from 
nioiini.mi.s, plains, dcseits each sporting their 
coloiiilul costumes and wares. 

The KiUnln.i iiiiiiaici piciutlly dominates 
itie scene it was once- .i lihiaiy mosque for 
Inning and .selling iii.nniscripls. It is a unique 
• Ii (Inlet 1 me, with towels that do not taper, 
ioo feel high .md r,o leer .scpiaie, ol hand-hewn 
solid Slone, cxii.i ordiii.irily graceful and light 
111 appe.iiancc. ii has seven sioieys, alternate 
ones dec>11 .lied by sunken or raised patterns, 
cut deeply cn standing out boldly from solid 
raasonn. These paiierns lighten as they rise 
fiom scvc'ic recfangiilar oTriament.ation of the 
lii.st to the giacelul arcades of the seventh. 

The .Saaclin tombs, where lie the Saadin 
royally and princes, are in :i class by tlrcirr- 
selves. I fete 12 slender iiiarhle tombs lie bet¬ 
ween 12 marble ccrlirnms, soft almost like 
ivory, supporting a high cupola, honeycomb¬ 
ed in tvpical moorish style, liglitly tinted in 
rose, gold and grev, with gi aceful nrarble co¬ 
lumns arranged in clusters of three. • 

The entire city is covered by gardtins, gay 
with flowers and lu.scious fruit. 




(To Take this test, tick the word or phrase you 
believe is nearest in meaning to the key word.) 


1. sli'K luir~A: adverse crilicism. li: 
fault. injury. D: .split or break. 

2. diillaid —.\: sdiolar. B: .stupid person. 
C: uneoutli ])eison. D: idlei. 

vilinir- A: to \isil. B: strcJigtlien. 
C: rleanse. D: spoil. 

4. traoail —A: hope. B: suileting. C: ex¬ 
ploration. D: path or track. 

15. \'n)i<l(d ■ .\: \agi.iiiL B; beggai. (.: 
gypsy. 1): willul destroyer. 

(i. .\y( opiuiiit -A: (owatd. Ji: philoso¬ 

pher. (1: llalleiei D: lool. 

7. <!rdihf>n —A: oveillnow ol a legiine b,' 
lorce. B: libellous sl.iliuKul. i'.: lorinal witli 
drarval 01 sepaiation, as Iioni .1 ledeiation of 
stales. I); , langu.ige 01 toiulud dnetled 
against a gosermnent. 

8. jdllfK loiiy A: I’.opeless. B: logitalls 

unsound. liuinorous. 1); pliysitally weak. 

9. .\ull\- A: to delile. B: make fun of. 
C; leap foiih. D: tleteive. 

to. )rl>\olitil( A\ ignoiHinus B: fraud. 
C: scoundiel. 1 ): bou. 


1 1. sic/cti ions 

» . 
j k . 

giccdc. B; tasty, (i: oh 

scene. D: ihiist t|uencliing 

12. (‘\endle- 


to ex.iggci ate. B; dis 

chaige. (.: cuise 

D: 

shout. 

I ■•5. sidlliing 

\. 

.saicaMic. B; nonic. C: 


stiturnine. D: uitluiing. 

ip innlilc \- to (aiise (onlniued lesenl- 
ment. B: be o!leusi\ely nois\ C: aigue angi 1 
ly. D: contuse 

ir, iiioiddiil A : death dealing B: bit 
ing. lineatening 1): Glttoiny. 

lb. (oiitcniions A: (|uanelsoine. B: liee 
of woiiy. f ; peisistent. 1): adjoining. 

17. )clt()t<)ddc to retake. B: deteiio- 

rate. C: climb up. D: le value. 

18. huflooii—A: braggart. B; poseur. 
C: clown. D: tramp. 

It). ld(l;c\- A: beggai. B: servile follow¬ 
er. (.1: dwarf. 1): shabbily diessed peison. 

ao. 'pillage —A: to keep up. B: mix up. 
C: pifk up. D: loot. 


ANSWER.8 

slTuiinc - A: Adverse crilici.sm; cen- 
snie; also, a binding 01 contraction, as of a 
passage ol the body. 

2. dullard —B; Stupid peison. “one who 
is exce.ssive in scjiiie tiait 01 at I ic ily.” 

vilidir —I): lo spoil; impair the value 
of; also, to under mctleclice' invalidate; as, 
lo 7 'ilidlc :i Loiiiiact. 

4. tidi'dil B: Sufleiing or anguish, usu¬ 
ally that encountered in achievement. 

r, ■('duddl--D: Wilful destioyer or desfec- 
rtJoi of wh.ii IS bcautilul; one who wantonly 
defaces piopeity; as, “.Steps were taken to 
guard against Tdiidals." 

(i. s^iophdut C: Self-seeking flatterer; 
parasite. 

7. sedition I): Language or conduct di- 
lecletl ag.iiiist a go\einment, tending to trea¬ 
son yet short ol overaction. 

8. j(dld(iuus —B: Logically unsound; mis¬ 
leading; fdllaaoiis leasoning. 

c). .siill\'--.\: lo defile; soil; stain; make 
impuie: as. to iiillv a pei-son’s reputation. 

to. rcfnobaic — C: Scoundrel; vicious, dep- 
lacetl 01 unprnic iplecl jierson. 

11. .sdiddous— C: ()b.scene; inciting lust; 
letheioLis; as, :i idlucious play. 

12 rxrirdle -—C: "I'o cuise, call down evil 
upon; lienee, lo detest utterly; abhor. 

I". scccZ/c/ug- l): Withering; scorching; 

billeilc sec ere; as. .1 sent lung rebuke. 

I], idnkle A: To cause cemtinued re¬ 

sentment; pioduce an inflamed effect; fester; 
as, “Defeat rankles in his heart.” 

15. nundant —B: Biting; caustic; sarcas¬ 

tic; as, muidanl humour. 

i(). (onlenlious —.\ : Quarrelsome; argu¬ 
mentative; as, a conlenlious student. 

17. reliogiadc —B: To deteriorate; dec¬ 

line to a worse conditiem; degenerate. 

18. bujfoori —C: Clown; one given to' 

coarse and undignified joking. 

19. lackey —B: Sot vile follower; toady. 

20. pillage —D: To loot; rob and strip of 
property, as in war; plunder; as, to pillage a 
city. 






(Below are given some questions to test the quickness of your mind and intelligence 
and stimulate creative thinking. It does not matter that yon attempt all 
the questions. What matters is the time taken. Try now and find out.) 


1. A lady and lifi dau<>lu<.i set oiii on a 
walk, llic ollici day. and lia])|Rncd lo noiiic 
that they hotli liad inont'\ ol ihc .same \alue 
in theii jmises, consistm}^ ol ilnee coins each, 
and all m\ coins dillccent. Diiiinn ilie aitei 
noon they made slif>lil pnuli.ises, and on le- 
1 in nine; home lonnd that the\ .if;am li.io siim 
lai \alne in lluii pnises m.idi n|) ol iliiec' 
Cioins eaili, ,iiid all si\ diileuiii I low mn*li 
money did they sei out cciili. and wli.ii w.is 
the v.iliie ol llieii pinc li.ises? 

а. A coi ic's[)omieiu pro|ioses ii>c lollowiii;; 
cjueMion I he leaclei ma\ (liink, al liisl 
sight, that iheie is iiisidlic ient dala loi .;ii 
answei, hnl lie will he wiong: 

A man's age ai death \>as onetw'iin- 
ninth ol the \eai ol lii-. hath, llc'w old was 
he in the yeai ipoo? 

;5. d'iie .St.ition clock is ihiee miiiolc's la-i 
My clock at home is /-i/a mnuiles slow. Mv 
wrist watch is i*-i/;.' mimiles last h\ mv clock 
It takes me co.acih ten minnies to walk to llie 
St.ition. Al whal time h\ m\ waicli iiiiisl 1 
leave home lo aiiive at the si.iiion jiisi .n the 
station clock siiikes ten? 

/J. A. li, Ci .inci 1 ) .lie stations on a sliaighi 
streteh ol railw.iy line, hnt not in th.il oidei 
D is hall-way hetweeii ,\ .nid II, .ind S miles 
froni (i A Haiti li.neil.'.ig at .i iiniloim speed 
goes fiom C to 15 in 20 minutes hnl p.isses \ 
12 minutes eailiei. A is two miles lioiii D 
■What is the .speed of the tram? 

5. I'o-d.iy’s piiz/le is ".imply a m.iltei ol 
finding the missing woicls indicated hs dots 
below. F.ach ol these consists ol the same y 
letters in diderent positions. 

The shipwTecked marinei's hist concein is 
to. . .what he tan, but he leali/es that, wcie 
he to. . .all day, his clloits would not he \eiy 
successful. So he. . .himsell and, climhing a 
hill, .searches tht; . . .below Hearing, to ids 
astonishment, the .sound of a . .lie peueives 
that the island is inhabited. 

б . An old gentleman, who was having a 
nap in a railway cairiage, woke up with a 
start when his tiain, which was tiavelling at 

go mik'S an hour entered a tunnel, It took 


the ir.iin (i seconds to enlei the tunnel, and ai 
Imthc'i r, j seconds lo pass lompletciv through I 
It. 

I he old gentleman, who liceci at Dun,' 
h.id .1 d.itigliiei named Daphne, who bred - 
pii/e canal les, and a son, who w.is a broker, 

Ol soiii"!lu'ig, ;ii (he (iils. 

VVlial was the length ol the Inmiel',' 

7 Ri.iii.iiige ilie lollouiiig mixed .sen-' 
temes '■(, .IS lo m.ike sense. 

(i.ij)il.il London l-ngl.ind the ol is. 

.She and lell down slipped staiis the. 
(,.il s.iw I iim|) mc.toi cais each two 
othci tiie the 

Oil the bus slo)iped the child and got. 

S I lold a cpiaie piece of paper in half 
so ,is to make' .1 iii.ingle, i lold ii again so as 
lo make .1 lii.iiiglc' h.dt as huge. Then with 
the scissois p.nallel lo tlie longest side of the 
tii.mgle, I cut oil till- apex. When the sheet 
is iiidoldecl. theie will he one large incision. 
Wli.il sh., ■'.■ will ihe incision he? 

c) "Ilie sie.iiiici.' uiiiaiked one of our' 
oliccis home' 'lom the L.ist. "cv.is .ihle to go 
Iccenic miles an horn clown stie.im. but could 
oid\ do lilteen m.h's .m lioiii np-strc.im. So, 
ol coni.se. she took li\e hoins longci in coin¬ 
ing lip than 111 ",i mg down." 

()iie could not lesisl wotking out men- 
lalh the disi.nice lioiii point lo point. What 

W.IS It? 

10. I'red has moie loieign stamps than 
]c)hn who h.is iroie (h.m .\ithcii hnl less than 
(ieoigc- Cieoiga li.is .ihoiil 200 more than i 
lied. Write down then names in the order 
highest lo lowest ol their stamp collections. ; 

AN.SWFR.S 

1 1 he f .o ladies h.id los. is., and (i d. in 

one yniise, and r,s.. .js., and 2s hd in the 
oihei -that is iis. (id. each. 1 hev each spent 
.js, and utiinic'd with r,s. 2s., and (id. in one 
purse, and , 2s. (id., and is. in the other. 
Thev st.'itcd with ns. Gd. each and ended 
w’ith 7.S. fid. each. « 

2 'Flic man was born in 185G and died 
in H)2o, aged fi,j years. Let x.-=age at death. 

^Continued on page 




Q. 7 he highest aim of education, accord¬ 
ing to Gandhip, a knoivlrdgc of God and 
self-realization. Comment. 

Ans. GandJiiji regards seK icaii/.atioii as 
the summum bonutn of life and education. 
This is the uiliinale goal altci which human 
beings ought to strive. All other aims aie 
subordinate to this supreme aim of life and 
education. In his Autobiography he clearly, 
says: “Long befoic 1 uiideitook the educa¬ 
tion of the youngsiers of tlie i’olstoy Farm 1 
had leali/ed that (he training of the spiiit 
was a thing liy itsell. d o develop llic spnit 
is to build charactei and to enable one to 
work towards a knowledge of Cod and self- 
realization. And 1 held that this was an e.ssen- 
tial part ol tlie naming ol tlie young, and 
that all tiaining without cultuie of the spiiit 
was of no use, and might be c\eii harmlul.” 
Gandhiji believes, “that those who detei pre¬ 
paration lor this invaluable expetieiice until 
the fourth stage of life, i e. sannya.sa attain 
not self-realt/.ition but old age amounting to 
a second and pitiable (hildhood, living as a 
butden on this eaith.” lie legaids the lile of 
fbrahmai hai I and tli.it ol .i unnntisi as spin 
tually similat. In a leiici to his sou, jM.uiilal, 
he writes: ‘A'oii h.i\e ii.iii/<(l my iihal of 
education, if \ou le.oii le.d \iilues and s:itu 
rate yom file with them. Aimed with these 
virtues, you ivill t.un \oui Iniiig m .my ji.iit 
of the wot Id .111(1 will be on ynii wav lo the 
knowledge ol (iod and .sell leali/ation.” 

It will be apparent liom this discussion 
that Gandhiji puts foith two sets of educa¬ 
tional aims, viz. immediate and ultimate, lli't 
immediate aims ol eduialion aie matiilold, be¬ 
cause they toudi lite at dillerent points. Of 
all these aims those of (harattei building and 
spiritual freedom .ue the most impoilant .is 
they serve to bridge the gulf between our life 
here and life heieafter. His ultimate, and bv 
far the mo.st important, aim ol edmation is 
the knowledge of Cod leading to self-reali/a- 
tion, the merger of the finite being into the 
Infinite. 

The CTcatness of Gandhiji as an educa¬ 
tional philosopher consists in the fact that he 
does hotfic.sl cmitent with the foimulation of 
duly one aim of cdiuation like most of the 
educational thinkers all over the wot Id. He 
ifilto forth a number bf aims so as jo embrace 


all aspects of human life, and subsumes them 
inidei an all comprebensivc ultimate aim after 
which human beings ought to strive. He does 
not commit, like other thinkers, the fallacy of 
exclusive particularity by identifying the part 
with the whole. Tlie dilliculty with other 
educatiotial philosophers is that they set forth 
one p.irticular educational aim and think thalj 
it should be the exclusive aim of education. 

Gandhiji’s ultimate aim of education, viz., 
self leali/afion imliides and embraces all his 
imiiicdialc and suhoidinate aims and present? 
.1 pictuie which has a pe»^tect aichitectural 
unity. It is eminently suited to the genius of 
our people and perfectly consistent with oftr 
cultural lu:ritagc and the teachings of the 
great philosophers in all ages and all places. 
Jl is no wonder that Gandhi ji’s ultimate aim 
of education has the unconscious backing of 
no less a thinker than Sir John Adams. 

INTELLIGENCE TEST 

(Continued from page 523 ) 
d ben 2<)x—date of birth. The date of birth-t-' 
age — dale ol death, .so-that 29X-t-x = 30X, or 
d.iie of (le;uli. Now, iioin the question he 
w.is (Ic.iilv a 1 i\e ill iqoo, and is dead now in 
i();;o. So dealh cxcuircd during or between 
those d.ites, <md as the date is gox, it is divl* 
sible bv ;;o. Tlie date can only be 1820, 
wliidi. divided by go, gives (i.p .So in 1900 he 
was ,] I years of age. », 

3- 9-42- 

4. go m.p.h. 

r,. SALVE. SLAVE, LAVE.S, VALES. 
VALSE. 

f). 792 yards. Train goes 44/3 yd. per 
sec., that 88 vd. in 6 sec. "J'herefore length 
train is 88 yd. In 1 min. it goes 880 yd, jhat 
is length of tunnel-t length of train. There- 
loic length of tunnel is 792 yd. 

7. London is the capital of England; 

She slippt'd and fell down the stairs; 
l ire girl saw the two motor-cars bump 

each other; . 

The birs stopped and the child got off. 

8. Sc|irate. 

9. 1 he cliMance must have been 300 miles. 

10. George, Fred, John, Arthur. 







(Test your knowledge. Answer the following questions without any 
extraneous help. When finished, look up for the answers and compare.) 


1. The Indian Constitution is both rigid 
and flexible. Comment. 

s. (a) Identify the following pcisonali- 

(i) Harold Wilson. 

(ii) Gen. Franco. 

(iii) Gen. Ne Win. 

(iv) John Steinbeck. 

(v) C. K. Daplitary. 

(vi) f P. V. Kane. 

(vii) Liu Shao Chi. 

' (vii) T. N. Kaul. 

(ix) Gen. Bidault. 

(x) Dr. Heinrich Lucbke. 

(b) Show the iinpoitancc of the folIo\\iiig 
dates:— 

(i) 776 B.C. (ii; 326 B.C. (iii) 800 A.l). 

(iv) 1649 A.D. (v) 1707 A.D. (vi) 1757 A.I>. 
(vii) 1789 A.D. (viii) i8;;2 A.D. (ix) 1919 A.D. 
(x) 1950 A.D. 

3. (a) Name a Ijook about the (11 st woild 
war by cacli ol the following: 

Erirh Maria Reniai(|us; F.ine.st Heniing 
way; R. II. Mollram; J'l.imi.s Bietl Young. 
Henri Batinisse; C. F,. Moniagne; Arnold 
l/weig: Edmund Blunden; Veia Biitiain; 1 . 
F. Lawrciuc. 

(b) With what legions aie the lollowing 
explorers asBorialed: — 

(i) Capt. Cook, (ii) St.anley and Living¬ 
stone. (iii) Sir Aurcl Stein, (iv) Amundsen. 

(v) Vasco da Gama. 

I 4. Wliat is the basic problem contained 
in the Brkish Scheme of iimnigiationr What 
is the geneial reaction against it? 

5. Exfriain the following terms: — 

, (i) Carburettor; (ii) CYiagtilaiion; (iii) 
Nuclear Fission; (iv) Spcclnun; (v; .Specific 
fnavity or (Relative Density). 

6. Answer the following: — 

(a) (i) Distinguish between discovery and 
I invention, giving example. 

(ii) *Wliat is the mc'aning of ll.e woicl 
[ ''Pntnik’? 

(iii) Who awaids the Nobel Pii/es? 

(iv) Mention any notable evert that 

occurred in 1950. 


(v) Who is your favourite English Poet? 
Give a small cjuotalion from his poetry. 

(b) Name the principal industries located 
at the lollowing places: — 

(i) Bliil.u (ii) Perambur (iii) Barauni 
(iv) Nang.d (v) Rupnai ainpur. 

(<) What aie the following in the game of 
ci icket ? 

ii) 1 in three Ws. (ii) Crease, (iii) Break, 
(iv) I,(gii\e (\) Cullv. 

7. Wiiie bric'll) on the following: — 

(i) Intel nat ional Red Cross Society; 

(lii Foul teen Points; 

(in) Diimliaiton Oaks Ccjiifciencc; 

8. (a; Who ate 01 were the lollowing? and 
wh;it aie then ac iiievemcnis? 

ft) Raiiiaiiujnm.S; 

(II) Sli.iiik.n.!(I'l.ii ya (b. 788 A.D.); 

(ii!) Al.iinik, Kamal (1881-1938); 

(u) B.ideii I’t.ucll, Robeti Stephenson 
SiiimIi (i8r,7 Ml) I): 

I’v.iil r.iuk (189;!!. 

(b) What .lie the Ittlloi'. iiig .ind where are 
the\ / 

(1) No 10 Downing ''licet. 

(ni 1 illel lowei. 

(III) l,m|>iie St.lie Ibiilding 
^ Col SK .1 

(V j Coliosc mil ol Rome. 

c). \Vhal do ton know -'I the lollowing? 
('a) Fhe leteiit idcoiitgn .il crisis that 
has ciialleiiged (he micgiitc ol the Marxist 
woilci ol today. 

(b) N.nional N'oliinteei foice or (Lok 
S.ih.icak .Sena). 

10. Wiite a lew lines on each of the fol¬ 
low dig: — 

(i; llhood.in Movement. 

(li; \ 1 jnan Mandiis. 

(Ml) 1 dm 1 (-'ki.itioii ol India. 

ANSWF.RS 

1. 1 he Indian Co.i.iitution is partly rigid 
and pailly flcMldc I he jiiocedurc laid dow*n 
b\ the Coinsi It III loll loi its amendment is 
neiiliei veiv e.is\. .is m England, nor very dilli- 
cull as in ihe United States, In England, 
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which has no written constitution, there is no 
difEerence between a constitutional law and 
an ordinary one.’ The constitutional law can 
be amended exactly in the same manner in 
which ordinary legislation is passed oi amend¬ 
ed. In the United States, however the mctltod 
of constitutional aracndinent is highly rigid. 
It can be carried out only with the agreentent 
of the two-third majority of the Congress, and 
its sub.sequent ratification by at least three- 
fourths the number of the States. The Consti¬ 
tution of India strikes a golden-mean, thcrclry 
avoiding the extreme flexibility of the English 
Constitution and the extretrre rigidity of the 
Americarr Constitution. Ordinarily a corrsti- 
tutional amendment can be initiated in either 
House of the Parliament. It can be passed 
by an absolute rnajoiity of the total member¬ 
ship of each house voting separately, and two- 
third majority of the members piesent and vot¬ 
ing. But certain paits of the (^onstitrrtion can 
only be amended with the .sulrsecjuent ratifica¬ 
tion by at least half the Ic'gislatures of the 
States as specified in the l irst .Sihcdulc. It 
may however. Ire noted that there are some 
parts of the constitution which can be amend¬ 
ed bv the simple ni.ijoritv of Parliament in its 
each Iloirse. I'his pait relates to the names, 
boundaries and oiganisation of States of the 
Indian union. This indeed is a very flexible 
part of the constitution. It rriav. however, be 
noted tliat the State Legislatures have not been 
given anv poweis to amend the constitution. 
In (ian.id.i and Anslialia. Iroih the Provinces 
and the States can amend then own (Constitu¬ 
tions within the T'ederal l iamew'ork. 

8 . (a) (i) Leaflet of Biiiain's Labour Oppo¬ 
sition. 

(n) Dkl.iior of Spain. 

(iii) Piesicleni of tlie iiilino military junta 
of Buirna. 

(i\) .Vmeiicatt novelist awaided Nobel 
Prize for literature in 

(v) .\tlorne\ Cener.il ol Ittdia. 

(vt) \ great eduialioitisi, awarded ‘Blrarat 
Ratna' in r9(i8. 

(vii) Presideitl of tire People's Republic; 
of China. 

(viii) Anrbass.ulor ol Itrdia in I’.S.S.R. 

(ix) Chief .\iui Caullist and ex French 
President. 

(x) Presiderrt of tire Federal Reimlrlic of 
Germany. 

• (b) (i) I'iist Olvmpiad in Gieece. (ii) Alex 
andc'i's invasion ol iitdi.i. (in) Chailemagne 
became Eittperor ol Rome, (iv) Charles II was 
beheaded, and England becanic a Proiccforate 


under Cromwell, (v) Death of Atirangzeb; 
Decline of'^ughal Empire in India, (vi) Battle 
of Plassey; Clive defeated Sirajud-Daulah. (vii)i 
Beginning of French Revolution; George 
Washington was elected the first President of 
America, (viii) Reforms Act Passed, (ix) Jal- 
lianwala Bagh Tragedy at Amritsar: Montague 
Chelmsford Reforms, (x) India became a 
Sovereign Democratic Republic. 

y,. (a) All (iiiief on the Western Front by 
Remarc|ue; A Farewell to Arms by Herning 
way; The Sparrish I'.iiiii Fiilogy by Mottram; 
Marching on Tanga Iry Brett Yottirg; Undei 
Fire bv Bat buses; Disenchantment, Fiery 
Particles, and Rough Jnsiice (in part about 
the w;ir) by Montague; lire C.a.se of Sergeant 
Gt isoha bv Zweig; l.Inderstones of War bv 
Blunclen: I estanreirt of Youth by Vcjra Brit¬ 
tain; .Severr T’illars of Wisdotir (or the shorten- 
ed versiotr Revolt in the Desert) by Lawrence. 

(b) (i) Sandwich Islands, (ii) Victoria Falls 
and Lake Nvassa. (iii) Chinese Turkistan. 

(iv) South I'ole (v) Sea route to India via the 
Gape of Good Hope. 

/j. The Conservative Government’s Irtuni- 
gration Scheme presents a prolrlem wot only 
for the Gonirnotiwealth countries but also for 
the Britons. Besides, the schetne has created 
an unfavourable world opiiriorr lor Britain 
and tlr.it certain sections of world-opinion have 
gone to the exlerrt of dubbing this move as .r 
new leplica of Ap.iitheicl. lire Jnrrnigratioii 
Bill sc'eks to ex|)el all non British citizens 
slowlv but radically witliiii lire next live years 

r,. (i) (Uirhinrllor: A device in which the 
petrol is vaporised, and is mixed with proper 
proportions ol air in motor vehicle^. 

(ii) Coagulation ; 'l ire act ol coagulating 
or piec ipitatiiig colloidal particles b*y either 
addilioii of an electrolyte or waisning it. 
Co;igulation of the muddy water of river is 
clone by the addition of alum. 

(iii) Nudear Fission: 'The breaking up of 

lire nncieus of an atoms; chairr reaction starts 
resulting in the release of an cncnmo«s amount 
of ettctgy. , 

(iv) Sjirdnnn: An inciderrt^eam of sun 
light after etneigiiig out of a prism is split into 
seven colours (Vihgyor) Violet, Indigo, *BlLie 
Gieeir, Yellow, Orange and Red. 

(v) Spruific ^jiavil\ or (Relative Density); 
It is the ratio of the mass of a certain volume 
ol a nraterial to the mass of an equal Volume 
of standard substance, namely water at 4 deg 
ices C. 

(i, (a) (i) Discovery essentially iijipUes, 



knowledge of facts, which existed earlier, but 
were not known to the world. For instance, 
there was always a sca-ioutc irom Eutopc to 
India via the Cape ol Good Hope, but it was 
made known to the world by Vasco da-Gatna. 
I'his is an example of disfovery. I ti vent ion 
means creating something oiiginal which did 
not exist before. I bis is usually in the field 
of science. Anti-rabies treatment was invent¬ 
ed by Louis Pasteur. 

(ii) ‘Sputnik’ is the name given by the 
Russians to the artificial planet, which was first 
launched by them in October 1957. 

(iii) The Royal Swedish Acadcniv. 

(iv) On iffith January, i()5o, India became 
a Republic; Korean w^ar started. 

(v) Keats—‘A thing of beauty is joy for 
ever.’ 

(b) (i) Iron and Steel (M.P.), (ii) Iiitegial 
Coach Factory (Madras), (iii) Oil Rehneiy 
(Bihar), (iv) Fertili/er Fat ten y (Pun jab) (v) 
rclephone Cable F'actoiy (West Bengal). 

(c) (i) Worrell, Waltot, Weeks. 

(ii) Demarcation line ol tlie liowlei. If he 
cros.ses the line bcfoie bowling, it shall be a 
‘no ball’. 

(iii) A term used in cricket when the ball 
suddenly tin ns in another direction on toucli- 
mg the ground. 

(iv) If the ball goes ofl the pad of the 
batsman and a run is .scored, it shall be legbye. 
The credit goes to the team and not to the 
batsman. 

(v) It is a fielding position, on the bow¬ 
ler’s end, bc‘tween the wicket and mid on. (A 
similar position on the receiving end is called 
■slip’). 

7. (i) Inlernational Jird Ctoss Society: 
Two international organisations, arc known 
respectivelj’ as international Committee of the 
Red Cioss and the League of Red Cro.ss Socie¬ 
ties, both with headciuarters in Geneva Swit¬ 
zerland. ' '^I'he first ol these is a wholly inter¬ 
national agency unconnected wilti any nation¬ 
al society, which attempts to maintain the 
basic Red Cross principle of the Geneva Con¬ 
vention; the second agency is a federation of 
autonomous national Red Cross Societies 
designed to further co-crperatioii among them. 

(ii) FourDeeu Points: 'File formulaticin ot 
pea(;e programme presented by U.S. President 
Woodrow Wilson on January 8, 1818, in a 
message to American’ Congress for an eejuit- 
able and enduring peace In settlement of 
World War I. 

(iii) Dumbarton Oaks Conference: A 
meeting of the representatives of U.S.A., Great 


Britain, Russia and China held at estate 
known as Dumbarton Qj^ks in Washington, 
recommending on October'9, 1944, the creation 
of the United Nations, an international secur¬ 
ity organisation. 

8. (a) (1) Rnmanujam.S: Second Indian 
F.R.S. startecl lilc as clcik m the East Indian 
Company; famous Indian Mathematician. 

(^li) Sliankarachaiya (b. 788 A.D,): One of 
the greatest of Hindu teachers and preachers 
of Vedanta plido.sophy. He was a Nainbudri 
Brahman iiom Malabai. llis ellorts were 
paitly lesponsililc lor the disappearance of 
Budclhism lioin India. 

(iii) Atalu)/;, Kamal (i88i 1938); Turkish 
st.itcsman .uid soldier, fust piesident of the 
1 uikish Republic, and the founder of modern 
Fill kf). 

(i\) lladcn-Poxvcll, Robot Stephenson 
Siiiyllt (i8r, 7-1941): Soldiei. Famous as the 
fouiiclei ol the Bo) Scout Movement. 

(\) PcCiU liiuk (1892): American woman 
wiitei wlio won lame and tfie Noble Prize for 
Liteiatuie with fiei The Good Latlh. 

(li) (1) Official residence ol tlie Piime Min¬ 
ister ot l.ngland. 

(II) Built in Palis in 188789, by Gustav 
Fillel, 983 Icc-i high, at a cost of £'2,00,000. 
Now used ,is a wneless station. 

(lii) In U.S.A. It is one of the loftiest 
sLruciuifs ol tlie woiId—heiglit is about 1,200 
feet, anti it has 102 storeys. 

(iv) I he island w lieie Napoleon was 

boin. 

(v) Tlie name of the amphitheatre at 
Rome, it is one of the most magnificent ruins 
ot ilie woild. fl could accoimiiodate 87,000 
jieisoiis; mock battles used to be field here, 
also glaciiatoiial fights. 

9. (a) The icceiit ‘clc Stalini/ation’ in 
Russia l>\ Ml. Kliiushcliev and the Sino-Soviec 
nit on the cjiiestion of Albania along with 
ceit.mi otliei nnexpecteci li.i|)penings such as 
debasing and humiliating Voioshilov and 
other old ‘heioes of Russian Revolution’ have 
bioiighl an unprecedented ciisis in the present 
(oiiiimmist world. 1 he lenioval of Stalin’s 
einbahiied body from the Red Square has had 
a deeply adverse impact on the mind of the 
(C/imnunists ol vaiious States. 

(b) All able bodied men between the ages 
of 18 and 40 ate eligible to join this volunteer 
force. The aim of the Lok Sahayak Sena is 
to give elementary military training to about 
5,00,000 men duiing the next 5 years. It is to 
create a sense of discipline and also to irfcul- 
(Continued on page 530) 



(In these columns we answer the queries from our readers. It may not be possible to 
answer each and every question. But a considered reply is given to the selected 
questions. Personal queries should not be asked. Letters from our readers are 
welcome. These should be addressed to the Editor, Question Box.) 


Q. What is Lite punaljlr of the atom 
bomb} What is Nuclear jission} 

(Nubin Kiniuv, Orissa) 

A ns. 1 he bomb tliat was chopped on 
Hiroshima was made oi uranium. J lie bomb 
that destroyed Nagasaki was made ot pluto¬ 
nium. Both ol these bombs became world 
famous uiulei the name oi atom bombs or A 
bombs. 

The A bomi) depends on the fact that 
man lias learned to split asunder the very 
heart of ccitain kinds ol atoms. He lias found 
out how to use nenirons as ‘ bullets’’ to 
smash apait tlie atom’s central loie, the 
nucleus. 

Let us see what hajipens in tlie case of 
the well-known bomb ni.iteiial U 235. U 
stands, of eonrsc, for uianinm. I'lic mini her 
JJ35 tells us the sum ol the piolons and neu¬ 
trons that make up the nucleus ol this parti¬ 
cular kind ol uranuitn (1 p; ncutions plus cjy 
protons.) 

NeuUons .11 e used to set oil the explo¬ 
sion. Now, when a neution smashes a 1 ’- 23 j 
nucleus, some of the neutions that were in 
the nucleus aie .set liee. As the lieed neutions 
fly about in the bomb m.iieiial some of them 
act in their turn as "Imllets,” smashing niorc 
nuclei. Ihen, as each mulc'us buists apart, 
more neutions are set liee, so that the process 
is repeated again and ag.un. Heie we liave 
what is Jenown as a chain leaction, w’hicli 
spreads tluougli the bomb maleiial with in¬ 
credible speed, leleasing eiioiinous amounts 
of eneigs. As each nucleus explodes, it 
breaks into two main pans which eventually 
settle down to toini two new. lighter atoms. 
Most of the other pai tides, liowevci, includ¬ 
ing the neutions "bullets,” llv olT with gieat 
speed in all diiections. 

This splitting of the nuclei is called fis¬ 
sion or, more precisely, nuclear (ission. The 
word fission comes fiom the Latin fissio, mean- 
' ing a crack or a split. Materials that can be 
made to split in this manner are called fis¬ 


sionable materials. U-235, although fission¬ 
able, is very lare. I'lie iissionable element 
called ])lutonium is made iioni the much mote 
abundant U-agS. (The nucleus of U-338 con¬ 
tains 92 protons and 14G neutrons). 

(L Why can't 1 sec in the dark} 

(Laik Ram, Subalhu)] 

Ans. You can’t sec in the dark because in j 
order to sec, the eye must receive light; and 
darkness is the absence ot light. Most of the 
objects we see aiound us are visible by reflect¬ 
ed light—lelU'cted sunlight or reflected artifi¬ 
cial light. Since darkness is the absence ot 
light, there is no light in the darkness to be 
reflected fioni chaiis, tables or people to oui 
eyes, and therelore we can not sec these ob¬ 
jects. 

Q. What do u'C mean by, “as the crow 
flies"} {B. L. Sharma, N, Delhi) 

Ans. "As the ciow flies” means as straight 
as possible, loi the ciow' flies straight to its 
destination. 1 o say that two places are 
twenty miles apart as the ciow flies, means 
that thougli it may be a much longer distance 
bv load Ol Kill or liver, it is ciiily twenty miles 
in a stiaight line. ’’In a beeline” means the 
same thing, for a bee, when laden with honey, 
goes straight to the hive. • 

(). In what language did Thomas More 
unite his 'Utopia and what is the significance 
of this book} (5. Mamgain, Orissa) 

Ans. 1 he Utopia was written in Latin. It 
1)1 ought continental fame to More. Its signi¬ 
ficance is veiy great; for it heralded Human¬ 
ism in Kurope. It has a theme similar to 
that of Plato’s Republic, but it is more charac¬ 
teristic of the modern age which it heralded 
than the great Greek philosopher’s work, 

Q. What coin or currency is used in each 
of the following countiies} 

(i) U.S.S.R. (ii) Italy. {Hi) Netherlands, 
{iv) Japan, (d) Germany. {Nina," Bombay) 
Ans. (i) Rouble, (ii) Lira, (ii^ Guild^. 
(iv) Yen. (v) Mark. 
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Q. With which of the Arts do you conueit 
the following: — 

1. Epstein, st. Mrs. Rukinini Devi Amn 
del. p. Cezanne. 4. Onkar Nath Thakur. 
5. Chopin. 6. Prithvi Raj Kapoor. 7 Anna 
P^avlova. (Tirath Singh, Chakrata) 

Ans. I. Sculpture (U.S.A.). 2. Dancq 
(India). 3. Painting (France). 4. Music (India). 
5. Pianist and Composer (Poland), ti. Acting 
and Theatre Movement (India). 7. Daiue 
(Russian Ballerina). 

Q. How is it that the U.S. dors not use 
an international police lorce—ivhich it is 
entitled to according to the Chaitn—in its 
attempt to disarm the big powers} 

{Rajesh Srivastava, Litiknow) 

Ans. 1^0 doubt the Charter mentions ol 
an international Police Force lot the U.N. yet 
it has never been able to raise an> such foue 
for compelling either tlu' U.S.A. 01 tite 
U.S.S.R. to disarm tliemsehes. 1 he main 
problem before (lie U.N. is that in case it 
secutes polite loicc from one blotk to tompel 
llie other, there is likeliliood ol an aimed con 
llict. It is vague to expect suth .1 policing 
wall from the non-aligned tounine^ snne ihe\ 
have no signilitance nnlilaiily when tompared 
to the power-blocs. 

Q. Name five an haeologiail i xi uviilions 
in the nineteenth and Iwenlicth centinirs 
which added greatly to our knowledge oj the 
ancient world. ()'. Dhaiindiyal, Nainital) 

Ans. J'hose ol Sthliemann ai 'li<w ami 
Mycenae: of Sir Arthur Fvans in Crete; ol .A 
11 . Lay art! at Nineveh; of Koldewey at Baby 
Ion; anti of Sii Leonard Woole\ at Ui aie 
probably, tlu: most important. Othet leieiu 
(»nes are those of llei/feld at Peisepolis. oi 
Carstang at Jeiicht); and ol Lord ('.ainarstin 
and Howard Ciartcr in the. t.gyplian alley 
of the Kings’ (Tutankhamen’s tomb). 

Q. What are the jive languages in the 
world which are spoken b\ the most people} 
{Ajeet Kumar, Jaiharikhal) 

' , Ans. Chinese, English, Russian, (ierman, 
Spanish. 

‘ , Q. Name five games (in ll,e slriit sense 

of the word) played always or usually out of 
tlodr in which a bait is not used. 

(Chandi ‘joshi, Jabbalpon) 

Ans. Ice hockey, badminton, tiul 
ing, knucklebones, deck tennis, skittles (some¬ 
times), hopscotch, and tipcat all fulhl the 
conditions. 
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(). What are the Yellow Book, Yellow 
Journalism, the Yellow Peril, Yellow-Backs, 
and Yellow Rattle} 

(A. K. Chadda, Chandigarh) 

Ans. I he Yellow Book was an illustrated 
quarterly published from 1894 to 1897, and 
hiinous espcciallv because Aubrey Beardsley 
drew lot it. Yellow journalism is sensational 
jouinali.sm The Yellow Peril was the danger 
oi an attack on Europe by the yellow peojnes 
ol the east; the Kaiser William II often refei- 
red to it. Fhc phrase was also applied to 
Wills’ cigaiettes because of their yellow car¬ 
tons. Yellowbacks arc (heap editions oft 
novels, at one time bound in yellow boards, 
bellow Rattle is a common nettle-like flower 
b( longing to the foxglove family. 

(Y .1 iharartei in one of Jane Austen’s 
uiniels, a modern writer, a naturalist and e.x- 
ploiei. (I (haractei in Olwer Twist, and a 
(hauute) in Heiny I' all have the same sur¬ 
name. What IS It} (N. K. Shatrna, Gurgaon) 

.Ins. Bates. (Miss Bates; H. E. Bates; H. 
\V Bales; f.hat lev Bates, one of Fagin’s pick¬ 
pockets, John Bates.) 

(> What Iwrnlietli I entiiiy poets have 
iciitten fioems beginning: 

(a) Sing we the two lieutenants, Parer 
and M’lnto.sli. 

(/>) .-i lold loming we had of it. 

p ) I hr guns spell money’s ultimate 
icason. 

(d) 117 /nr onie w< danied, where once 
we sang, Geritletnen. 

(e) J he naked eaith is waim with 
spring 

(R. A. Choiidhuiy, Calcutta) 

Ins. (a) Day I.ewis. (b) T. S. Eliot. 
(' ) Stephen Spcndei. (d) 1 hoinas Hardy, 

(e) julian Crenlell. 

(). 117/0 painted the following pictures} 
St Geoige and the Dragon; The Marriage 
l east at Cana, The Birth of I'enus; Prirnavera; 
St. Fiancis and the Birds; The Madonna of 
the Towet: Bacillus and Ariadne; Mercury 
histriifling Cupid; The Rout of St. Romano: 
The I'lrgin of the Rocks 

(R S. Bhalla, Delhi) 

.Ans. St. George and the Dragon by Tinto¬ 
retto; Fhe Mariiage Feast by Paolo Veronese; 
'Flic Biith ol Venus and Prirnavera by Botti¬ 
celli; St Francis by Giotto; 'Fhe Madonnfi of 
the 'Fowei by Raphael; Bacchus and Ariadne 
by 'fitian; Mercuiy Instructing Cupid by Cor- 
leggio; The Rout of St. Romano by Uccello; 
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J lie Virgin of llie Rocks by Lconuido da 
Vinci. 

l\ lin arc the 'hcroci v[ the following 
novclif The Cloister and the Hearth; Kid- 
luif/fu-d: Pride and Prejudice; A Christmas 
Carol: CafHains Courageous; The I'irginians; 
The IVoodlanders; The Wheels of Chance; 
Old Mortality; Great Expectations. 

{M. M. Sirohi, Palghat) 

A IIS. 1 he CloifiLcr and the Hearth—Ger¬ 
ard Kliassoen; Kidnapped—David Ballour; 
I’lide and I’lcjudice—Fitzwilliani Darcy; 
Gliristinas Garol—Scrooge; Captains Courage¬ 
ous—Harvey (jlieyne; V irginians—^George and 
Henry Warrington; Wootllander—Giles Win- 
terlKiinne; Wheels of Chance—Mr. Hoopdri- 
ver; Old Mortality—Heniy Morton: (ireat 
r.xpetlalions— Philip Pirip (‘Pip’). 

(A What are the Christian names leprc- 
sented by the initials of the folio,eing} H. (.. 
Wells, i). H. Eawreiiie, I. /.. Lnicrciite, (r. P. 
Sliau’, T. S. I hot, M. S Gilbnl, -J. A. Milne, 
ir. Cf. Graci. P. (> IVodehowir, J. It. Priest 
lew (//. Charidia, lioinhay) 

Alls, lleibeil t.eoige Wells; David llei- 
heil LaxMeiue; I'hoinas Ldwaid Lawrence; 
(icorge lleriMid Shaw; I honias Steams Lliot; 
William Sdiwenk (.ill)e)t: .Man Alexandet 
Milne; \\'illiani (Filheit Giate: Pelham C.ieii 
ville WcKlelionse; )ohn Bovnton Priesthy. 

(>. Ill what \eiiis (lid the In si. the Second 
and the I hnd liiitish l.nbour governments 
take offne': Who were the Prune Ministers: 

(S. S. \aillian, Aliguih) 

.Ins. hiist. u>a 1 --Rainsav MacDonald; 
Seiond. -Ramsav MacDonaltl; 'I’hird, 

ijlj.y- t,lenient .Attlee. 

() ir/u// (lie decibels: 

(Suijccl Singh, Pahula) 

.Ins .\ detibt'l is the unit loi measuring 
ilic mtensny, oi loudness, ol a sound. 1 oda\ 
it is po.ssihie to study noi.se stientilually by 
incMiis ot eleitnc.d instruments. Cihiei among 
these is the sound meter, oi noise meter, a 
devite that changes sound into electrical sig¬ 
nals and then measures the signals in teinis 
ol decibels. One detibel is about the smalle.st 
diUeieme ol sound intensus that I lie normal 
human eai can detect. 1 vceiiu decibels inaik 
sound one hunched times as siiong as a ten 
^lecibel sound. Jhntv decibels niaik sound 
a t)cou.sand times as stiong as a ten decibel 
sound, and .so on. 

A man's heart cieates a sound ol a little 
more than in decibels 


Q. What is Slrettm-Line? 

(Suraya Kant, Patna) 

Ans. A stream-line is a line in a fluid 
such that the tangent to it at every pcriiit is 
in the direction of the velocity of the fluid 
particle at that point, at the instant under 
consideration. When the motion of the 
fluid is such that, at any instant, continuous 
stream-lines can be drawn through the 
whole length of its course, the fluid is said 
lo be in stream-line flow. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TEST 

(Continued from page 527) 

calc .self-tonfidence in the people. They tarry 
no liability for military service but 99.2 pei 
cent ot the trained persons signed a pledge lo 
stive the nation, when called upon lo do so. 

10. (i) lihoodan Movement: The rehabili- 
lation ol landless agricultural workers is the 
pniiiai) olijetiive ol Bhocxl.cii Movement. The 
pliilosopb) behind the Bhoodan movement is 
that all the land belongs to (icnl or the tom- 
munily and therelorc it must be sharcxl with 
those who arc ready to woik on it for ilic 
tommuniu. This movement was started on 
Apnl 18, 1951, by Acharya Vinoba Bhabe. 

(li) i'ljiian Mandirs: T he objective of the 
\ ijnan Mandir Scheme is lo make the village 
people lainilutr wdth the scientific principles 
involved in their da) to day problems of agri¬ 
culture, crop-piotcction, village sanitation, etc. 
Lath Vijiian Mandir has a small museum and 
a laboratory lor conducting simple analyses of 
soil, watci and fotxi. The museum contains 
specimens of flora and fauna, minerals and 
other materials found in the area and things 
oi general infoimation. Mandir is aliw expect¬ 
ed to have facilities lor ])lant pathology, in¬ 
vestigation of pests and insects and imparting 
education in rural health and sanitation. The 
scheme of Vijnan Mandir was introduced in 
u)5'> and bv the end of Second Plan theie 
were 98 Vijnan Mandirs all over the country. 

(iii) I’lliii Ecderalion of India: This has 
been cstabli.shcd to promote commerce in 
geneial and in particular, to promote, protect 
and watch over the interests of the Indian film 
iiidusirv and persons thereof: to legulatc their* 
niethexi of doing business, to maintain uni 
formily in 1 ule.s, ucgiilations and usages of him 
industry, to settle disputes by arbitration or 
olherwisc; lo lake all steps for promoting, 
supjiorting or opposing legislation or exccu 
tive action aftecting the economic inteiest of 
the film industry. 
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STUDENTS DUTY IN VACATIONS 


Now that the winter is over there is a 
possibility of the menace of Chinese Conuiuiii- 
ist imperialism raising its head again. • 'I'hcre 
is a lot that the students can do in tliis (ontin- 
gency in the ensuing summer vacation, besides 
their being regular N.C.C. cadets during 
working davs. One can broadly indicaie tin* 
following programme fot students; 

1. In incidern warfare propaganda pla\s 
a vital part in shaping public opinion. Sin 
dents should study, unclcistand and explain to 
the people the superiority of our deniotraiic 
socialist economy and political se t up o\ei 
that of the totalitarian China. 

2. Those who have taken to N.CC. and 
physical iiaining can give physical training to 
all the able-bodied citizens. It will inspne 
confidence in and raise the mot ale of the 
people. 

3. Students should persuade tlie public, to 
contrilmte liberally to the D(.fencc Fund. In 
this the) can be of great assistance to the Co\ 
eminent ofiicials. 

4. They should ask the people not to start 
any agitation against the Ciovernment as new 
internal problems will create further luiidlcs 
in the path of e.xpelling tJie invaders from our 
land. 

5. They should .see that their parents, 
relatives and friends do not buy gocxls moie 
than rcces.sarv and do not pay more than the 
right price. They should also expose those 
dejing mischievous propaganda against Indui 

6. Shramdan can be undertaken bv the 
students specially where it helps agricultur.il 
operations, and .sinking of new wells, dc>epen 
ing and repairing of the existing tanks .ind 
building of minor irrigation works may lie 
taken up in this connection. 


7. Peasants are to be encouraged to in 
crease the level of food picxluction. .Stuticnis 
tan maintain a liaison between the peasanti\ 
on the one hand and the agricultural and 
veterinary departments qf^ the other, so that 
■better st'eds, sufficient quantity of leniliseis, 
technical knowledge, better birds and anim.ds 
and better medical aid inav be adecpiaielv 
supplied to the peasants in all legions. 'Fhev 
can help the illiteiale pe.isants in organising 


and running co-operative societies by inculcat¬ 
ing in them the necxl for and .spirit of the co¬ 
operative movement. 

8. Students living in towns should check 
I‘lack marketing and report the cases, if anv, 
to the authorities. 

8. .Advertisements for recruitment to regu¬ 
lar aiiny can be read out to the people at 
large and thev can be encouraged to join the 
army. People should be informed of the con- 
ccessions being gianted to those who join the 
army, such as grant of waste lands and fiec 
educational facilities for their children. 

in. Woikers should be encouraged to 
\\c)ik hard for increasing production so that 
lire civil and military needs may be satisfied 
leading to winning the war. It should be 
(latified to them that in case the (Chinese win 
the war the Indian labourers will be confined 
to concentration camps and made to work for 
them without wages. 

11 The Government .should utilise the 
''Indents’ .setvices to do propaganda or any 
othc'i social or defence work by supplying 
tliern the lequired booklets, small kits etc. 

It is bcttei lor the students to implement 
this programme in cooperation with the vil¬ 
lage Paiichayats The students are the watch¬ 
dogs of our civilisation and culture. It is they 
\.ho are privileged to underst.and the tech- 
nicpies of the Atomic age, and if is they who 
.an work foi peace, and prospciity everywhere 
in a mannet leminisceni of the days of the 
ic),|2 .August mosemcnt Rut what must be 
cione bv oui Government is to secure their 
SCI vices through the ir lespecticc educ ational 
iiT^titiilions. 

(R\ R K Rail in Yojniin) 

KNOW VOl'R MIMTARY TERMS 

X*. leaders ma\ like to know the me.aning 
ol many unfamiliar words now being used in 
connection with miliiars opeiations, here is .1 
list o( a few of tlie more common ones brief 
1\ explained. 

These teims are not peculiai to the Indian 
,\imv, but aie pait of the general militarx 
terminology in use throughout the wortd. A 1 
though diifetc nl armies have different numeti 
(.;1 siic-iigths bn v.irioiis foimaiions, bs am' 
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large these are about the same the world over, 
especially in Commonwealth Annies. 

Army —The largest fighting field forma¬ 
tion, commanded by a senior General. A 
(ountiy may have several Field Annies. 

Corps —Clominanded by a Lieiiienam 
General. Three (loips noiinally make up an 
Army. 

Diwjvon--('ommanded bv a Majoi -Genc- 
tal. Three Divisions normally make up a 
Corps. .Strength varies from 12,000 lo 20,000. 

Brigade —Conmianded by a Brigadier. 
Three Brigades normally make up a Division 
This is the smallest composiie fighting forma¬ 
tion; that is, a Brigade has a complete element 
of Administrative Services, and with the addi¬ 
tion of Artillery and Armour elements from 
Division can be seil-suppprting lor independ¬ 
ent missions. Strength varies from 4 ,o«m) to 
5,000. The Americans call this a Regimental 
Combat Team. 

Battalion —I he basic lighting unit of the 
Infantry, commanded by a Lt. Colonel and 
consisting of from 400 to 800 all ranks. 

Company —Four to six in a Battalion, 
commanded by a Major or Captain. Varies 
in strength from 80 to 120. Can undertake 
independent missions with additional support 
wea{K>ns. 

Platoon —I hicc to four in a Company, 
commanded by a junior oHiccr. Has 25 to ;^5 
men. 

Serlion —Three to four in a platoon and 
commanded liy a senior Non-Commissioned 
Officer (N(; 0 ). Strength; 8 to 12 men. 

/w/flH/ry—Basic fighting aim of all 
Annies, iiormally organised into Regiments 01 
Battalions. I heii weapons ate lifle and bayo¬ 
net, grenade, submachine gun, luacliine gnu, 
light mortal and anti-tank ba/ooka. 

Artillery —Guns used to support Infantry 
in attack or ddeiice. throw high explosive 
shells of varying weight from a Tew thousand 
yards’ distance to 15 miles. 1 here are moun 
tain guns, held guns and medium guns, and 
their fire tan either be directed by observers, 
or indirect, using maps and compa.ss bearings, 
riic .Artillery also has heaw mortars, anti-tank 
gnus, anti-aiinaii :ind coastal clelence guns. 

Signal ;,—.\i lilies are lompletelv depend 
ant on Lomimiiiications for command and (O 
ordiiiation in battle and this is the lesponsibi 
lily t>f the (airps of .Signals whidi piovides 
wireless ami telephone links and a despaiih 
tans ing s,‘r\ ice 


Engineers —Key men in array’s success, 
they lay or Breach minefields, build xoadjk 
bridges, railways, airfields, and water-supply 
points; they carry out demolition and are res¬ 
ponsible for ensuring that the Lines of Com¬ 
munications are maintained. 

Logistics —The problem of supplies and 
(oniniiinicaticms. It is logistics which ulti¬ 
mately determines the outcome of all battles. 

Out I lank —Movement by the enemy to 
pass a 'defensive position on the left or right 
.inci cut its T.' ol C. thus isolating it. 

Picquet —An outpost forming a series of 
outlying defensive positions, held by a small 
body ol troops. Usually a position of tactical 
importance comiiiandiiig an approach, often 
on a hilltop. 

Patrol—A part) sent out to obtain infor¬ 
mation about the enemy to contact, locate, ob¬ 
serve 01 harass the enemy; or for some other 
sjictiiit mission. 

Skirtmdi—A minor-brush with the enemy, 
often beiween patrols, usually the preliminary 
to action on a larger scale. 

Airdrop —An air supply diopping mission 
in which supplies are dropped to forward posts 
either by parachute or Iree-drop. 

Here is a list of some of the more com¬ 
mon weapons used by all armies throughout 
the world, with a brief description of each. 

Mortar —A smooth-borcxl tube blocked at 
one end and open at the other. The blocked 
end is anchored to the ground and the open 
end u|>iilted on a hipcKl. ;\ mortar bomb is 
dropped down the open (or niir/zle) end and 
slides down base first until it strikes a pin ai 
the bottotii of the tube. This detonates a 
cliaigc in tfie base of the l>omb and send-, it 
flving back up and out of the tube, 

1 he bomb describes a parabola and ex¬ 
plodes on striking the ground. Thus a rapid 
late of fne can be maintained, as, once the 
range is obtained b\’ adjusting the bipod, 
bombs arc fired ofl as t|uicklv as they can be 
dropped down the barrel without any re-load¬ 
ing. Infantiy has light mortars but heavier 
ones are manned bv the Artillery. 

Madune Gun —These are of two kind.s-- 
mediuin machine guns (referred to as MMG’s) 
and light machine guns (LMCi’s). MMG’s are 
heavier weapons mounted on tripods, iisuallv 
with water cooled barrels, firing belts of am- 
inunilion and capable of sustained bursts ol 
fire ovei long distances. 

The l.MG is smaller, supported at the 
hart el end on a bipod and filing shorter bursts 
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from magazine. It is more portable. Can also 
be fired trom the hip. 

Sub-machine Gun —A smaller version of 
the LMG, using a smaller calibre can ridge and 
designed for firing fiom the hip. 1 his is also 
call^ a Machine Carbine, A deadly weapon 
for jungle warfare and close combat. 

Rifle —Basic weapon of the soldier, it can 
either be bolt-operated* where a bolt has to he 
manipulated to reload a fresh cartridge into 
the breech each time: oi self-loading (semi 
automatic) whereby the recoil action of one- 
round being fired is channelled to reload an¬ 
other cartridge automatically. The rate ol lire 
i.s thus greatly increased. 

Grenade—A small liomb about the si/e of 
an egg-shaped cricket ball, with a very great 
explosive force. It splinters on explosion and 
is a 'deadly weapon. It can be thrown by 
hand or fired from a rifle by means of a spe 
cial attachment. 

Bazooka —A itibe open at l>oth ends and 
used for firirrg a projectile on the rocket svs 
tem. It is recoilless, accurate but has a limit 
ed ranges. The tube is used merely to direct 
the projectile. 

Recoilles Gun —A larger version of tire 
bazooka firing a heavy shell through a riHed 
gun barrel. 

(By Major C. L. Pioud(ooi) 
* n- y- 

1 HF. POWFR OF WORDS 

With the acquisition of speech man mav 
be truly said to have become human. Few 
things are more marvellous in a woild whetc- 
so much is marvellous than man's faculty of 
speech. The evolution of this faculty is 
sliroudefl in mystery, lot ii is no longer .scii 
ously contended that Adam just stood up and 
spowc Hebrew or Arabic oi Greek or Dtiuh, 
or whatever language can be claimed as the 
mother of languages. 

Many theories, such as Bowcow theoiy, 
Pochpoch theory. Ding dong theory, jo helio 
theory, liave been propouncled to explain ilu- 
origin ol language, but none c: n be said to 
Iiave solved the mystery. Let us now be con 
tent with the bare fact that in tlte dark back 
wild abysm of time, man evolved the facultv 
c)£ speech and tlierebv entered on his career 
as “homo .sapiens." And now lot ages he has 
e)^presjied himself in “words, words, words; he 
can hardlv tliink today except in words. Wcjrc'.y 
rellect his cttlture; 'things may be the sons of 
heaven, but it is ccitain that wotds are t’ne 
daughters of men. 
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As an historical growth, a language marks - 
Stages of civilization and, like geological fossil, 
records pha.ses of culture long extinct. As a 
psychological phenomenon, as a medium apt 
to be increasingly ntoulded by the minds that 
employ it, .i language affords interesting and 
instructive glimpses of the working of human 
reason and unreason. However fruitless the 
study of linguistic, origins may prove to be, the 
study of linguistic growth and development 
must always prove of immense cultural .signi¬ 
ficance. It is because the .science of linguistics 
illuminates mticli in the history of human pro¬ 
gress that sfiould otherwise remain obscure. 

Httviiig thus brieffy traced the ctolution 
of language and speech which words go to 
make, I tuin now to the woticlerful pow-er 
possessed by wends. 

A knowledge of the inner meaning of 
words and the magic of the spoken word are 
the cliic-f gloiies of inaii. rherefore let us 
make ;i deeper study of those wonderfully 
potent little things, u’ouls. Before any great 
work ol life can be ticcomplished there must 
be thought, and thought must issttt* in words. 
Words tan lie used cU'structivcIy or construc¬ 
tively. Napoleon and Hitler used words des¬ 
tructively; but Winston Ghurchill aroused and 
saved Fnglaiitl w'heti lie used three simple, 
short, sharp .Anglo Saxon words, “blocxl, sweat 
and tears.” .And of course the supieme exam¬ 
ple of the magic of words is the power of 
jesus to raise the dead and to heal all form.s 
of sickness, merely by saying “lake up ihv 
bed and walk," or when He said “I am he," 
and the arresting p.irty fell back. 

"Words, words, words' is an expression 
which 111 common parlaiite means woids 
spoken ;ind written lightly without meaning 
an\thing worth conveying to others or with 
mil h.iving anv sanction ol practicability 
behind them--in other words, they are word.s 
iitierecl in the air or with the longue in the 
cheek. If we ti\ to uiiderstand coirecily the 
significance and function of words in our 
w'litings or speech, we shall see that they have 
Itoin the beginning of lime served as the garb 
of our thoughts or as the seritles of our feel¬ 
ings and aspirations. 'I’his being so, it is up 
to us to give our ideas a charming or shabby 
ebe-ss, for the words are capable of use a,s well 
as abuse. Fliis brings us to the choice ol 
words. We mirst. therefore, be very careful in 
selecting words wt use so that we may» s*av 
what we mean and mean what w'c- say, atul th:u 
whatever we write or speak may not be treated 
as a mc'ie ligni.iioie 
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The man o£ culture will so organize his 
life that he has time to study great literature. 
It is also a great aid to culture to have worked 
hard on a farm oi lived close lo Moihei Karth 
and experiented the iuspitation that "ilie 
Heavens do dedaic tlte glory of (iod. " 

Therefore I define culture as the self- 
conscious development of our faculties, fiom 
the physical to the spiritual, in their proper 
time and place. It also involves the study of 
the creative power of words: for, as Kineisou 
wrote, “picturesque l.mguage is at once a coin 
inanding certificate, that he who employs it is 
a man in alliance with truth and God." 

On the authority of the Bible we can 
affirm that in the beginning of the world tame 
the ‘word.’ 7 'hc word has, from the very 
beginning of time, given life, made war oi 
peace, brought salvation or destruction to 
humanity. The power of words may be well 
understood fiom the fan that, from the begin 
ning of civilization, they have expressed all 
human experience and human ideals, and in 
terpreted human feelings. 

An unmistakable power of woids is fur 
nished by the inspiration that they generate. 
Kven in Africa today the bard leads the savage 
tribes like the Zulus. Have not the Rajputs 
in our own country evolved the same kind of 
inspiration as exists in Africa among the sav¬ 
age and warrior tribes? It is this very inspira¬ 
tion which the properly used words evolve that 
poetry has always shaped the beginning and 
affirmed the climax of things. 

It is no wonder, thcieforc, that even tlie 
simple objects, descTibed by poets, such as the 
plough depicted by Son ales, the Rumanian 
poem on the spinning wheel and Faust’s spin 
ning song, ate cherished by generations even 
tcxlay. It is because of the universal appeal 
which in.spiration makes that some of the 
greatest cla.ssics, such as the works of .Shakes¬ 
peare, Dante, (ioethe, the Ramacana of rnlsi- 
das, the .songs of f'ukaiam and Kabir, the 
poems of Rabindranath Tagore and the qua¬ 
trains of Omai Khayam, continue to inspire 
generations of people in the snowbound 
regions ol Norwas, the \ine-clacl valleys of 
Italy, the plains ol Hungary and the cities of 
Spain. Why is it that the national songs like 
Ciaribaldi's song in Italy and the Mar.seillai.se. 
the Frenhc national anthem, have thrilled mil 
lion.s of their counirvmen? It is because thev 
all' fu^rnish an unmistakable proof ol the 
wonderful power of words. 

.Since such undoubted powei lor good oi 
for ill is pos'-.ossed by woids. I clo'.c will) an 


appeal that it behoves us all not to dip our 
pens in gall lest the world, instead of becom¬ 
ing a bettci and happier place to live in. 
.should become oiir bell upon earth. 

(By Dr. G. N. Zutshi) 

* ♦ * 

PUSH TO YOUR EXTREMES 

I’cople who push to the extremes are 
exceptionally rare. Almost all of us are con¬ 
tent to confine ourselves to the lower rung of 
out capacities. 

You push to your extremes if you discover 
.intl try to realise the best in yourself. It may 
sound coimiion-place but it is easier said than 
done. Almost all of us are slaves to custom 
and customs make incdiocres of us all. 

Wc complacenllv assume that w'e are ex- 
c'rtiug ourselves to the utmost a quarter of our 
potential encigy. We allow ourselves to be 
governed by the conventional patterns of 
'working ancl determine our own fatigue 
points. They are chosen and fixed for us by a 
mednmical loutine. The result is that vast 
1 (sources of p.sychic energy remain untapped. 

Now' it has been observed again and again 
that if a person is compelled by the pressure of 
uigcnt necessity to put back his fatigue-point 
and tax himself beyond his usual ‘duration*, 
quite unexpected things do happen. The 
work done during this ‘second wind’ is often 
superioi in quantity as w’cll as in quality to 
the rcgulai output. 

Put a person in a mew position of res¬ 
ponsibility. He will more often than not 
jirove himself to be far more capable than he 
had hitherto seemed. An unforeseen chal¬ 
lenge thrown in our way by circum.stance may 
launch us on a heroic exploit. Hidden reces 
scs of virtue; are sometimes brought to light in 
ibis way. 

The story of Haniinian leaping across the 
sea is highly symbolic and significant. It was 
the timely incentive of the wise Jambvant 
which roused him lo thcj^ull awareness of his 
latent potentialities. 

Let us remember too how Duty’s appeal 
(tin iraiisform human beings into angels and 
nerve them to endure woes and sullcrings that , 
mav crush the strongest of us. We recall tHc 
superhuman fortitude of Gharles Lamb, saai 
liciiig eveivthing for the .sake of his insane 
sister. ■ ■ 

In the aliovc instances, it is outward cir¬ 
cumstance that appears to-call forth the best 
in theso men and push them to their extremes. 
W'c .tic, liotsevcr. not ronccjncd with these ex 
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Uiiial catalysis hcic. Alici all, wc cannot 
afford to lay waste our powers, waiting t'oi the 
'spark of heaven’ to fall and to go on post 
polling the ‘grand event’ for ever. (,(m1 help.i 
ifiose who helps themselves. And he has cm 
dowed u.s with a will. "Will alone” says Wil 
liani Janies, the great psychologist, “can ensure 
a .steady progress towards realising the best in 
us." 

Imagine yourscli'-iii the middle or toward, 
the end of some strenuous exercise-weary and 
exhausted as if all energy has ebbed awav 
from you. and extremely reluctaiu to go on 
You think that you have taxed yourself too 
sore. Every atom of your being is demanding 
rest. But your work is grievously incomplete. 
You have prepared the rough draft of say, an 
aiticlc. But it leaves much to be desired. You 
need yet anothei hour s struggle to correct and 
refine it. How you wish it were done—NOW! 
Then only you couhl have a leal sigli of 
relief. 

But you are tired. All lliis seems weary, 
drcaiy, uphill work and you are in no mood 
to go on. You have spent the last drop of 
your energy upon it and dtowsincss is stealing 
over you. 

But thcic lies the unlinislied, long post 
poned work belore you. 

You know today s inspitaiion cannot be 
taught tomorrow without a certain loss. It 
would be nice if it were done now and heic. 

Don’t w'orry. I he Jamesian percept will 
come to your rescue. Make an extra efiort of 
will. 

Fatigue gets worse You bccornc tense all 
over and it is unbearably oppresssive. 

Your fatigue begins to loosen its hold 
upon you. Soon it passes away work Stale 
ness artd apathy disappear anti you leel buoy 
ant as ever. 

What was it. one may ask, that wrought 
this wondrous change? 

The explanation is simple. You r cl used 
to stop at the first layer ol fatigue. \ ou broke 
through it and discovered the rich mines of 
energy hidden benefth it. 

If you persist, you may. after .some tiirrc 
‘come up against the second l.iyer of fatigue 

. Here, you will have to put up wiih^ a 
more formidable lesistanct' than belore. 1 ci 
haps you don't need to proceed. But if 'oii 
arc still far from your goul, you can overcome 
the hurdle even at this point. 'Vou can have 
'our ‘third wind’. 

To tJiose whd have ncvei fried the e.s.pei i 
ment for themselves, all this may will sounc 
fantastic. 


{m) 

However, this is, to quote Janies again 
■ cMily a practical w'ay to improve peYfomr- 
ance". 

Tlieic are layers of fatigue in you. Re¬ 
solve and work your way through them. Ycnir 
efforts w'ill he rewarded with the most fruit- 
Inl surge of Mtalily. 117 // is the mo.st efleetive 
leleascr of tliese latent energies. 

"Genius is one per cent inspiration and 
ninety-nine jicr cent perspiration”—some one 
by leiirarkecl. It u seems, exaggeration it is 
cerlainly tiie exaggeration of a truth. Biogra- 
phtes ol great nieiii bear testimony to it. Un¬ 
inspired orudgeiy is the lot in the beginning— 
ol e\en ifie greatest poets. Genius creates as 
tiiuch by sheer will as by inspiration. Matthew 
Arnold must have been personally convinced 
ol the trutfi of the lure he wrote:—"And tasks 
111 hoins ol insight will’d can be through 
hours ol gloom fulfill’d.” 

i his, one feels must have been the prac- 
ine ol poets like Virgil, Dante, and Milton. 
Oil I he othei liaiid. who amongst the admirers 
ol ’Kiibla Ktian ', lias not wished oltcn that its 
wilier had more Will in him? 

One may however, raise lire objection that 
.such 'olnntaiy overwork might play havoc 
with one’s lieallh. I’his leai is disproved by 
knowledge Human organism has a great 
capacily to adjust itself to near conditions. The 
extra wear and tear of tissues that might 
result lioin ifiis ‘piisfi alioacl' .scheme will al- 
wa's he coiinterfiaianced h\ an extra activity 
ol icpair inside the liod\ 'J'hc equilibrium is" 
not disturbed undei proper hygienic condi¬ 
tions The ia<c ol lepaii varies indirect pro- 
poiiioii lo llie ial<- of waste. 

It is a toiiimoii cx|>eiientc for sludents 
(luting exainiiiation days to burn midnight oil 
foi weeks at a slretcfi witfiout any appreciable 
damage to llieir health. Nor do lliey need to 
'make up' loi the sleepless nights fiy a propor- 
lioridte iiicicase in .sleeping hours later on. 

We live in the liahil of living at a level of 
iiileiunity to our full selves. Will and Will 
alone can uiumpli over this spiritual lethargy. 

It was an article ol faith with William 
jaincs that men are not iielpless puppets of 
Destiny, fuii masters and cieaiois ol their own 
fate. By tinit ol lliis willpowrr alone, men 
have mocked at tlie disadvantages of heredity 
and moulded ilie most adverse circumstances. 

I he life ol William James, itself is a glori¬ 
ous prool of tlie miiaiulous poweis of will. 
riie invalid who iii his boyhood was iixapablc 
of so much exertion as reading a page with¬ 
out fainting at once was certainly not destined 
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tu become the woikl lamuus pliilosoplier and 
author of many masterpieces. He was not 
destined to that greatness, if one mav say so. 
He willed tiinisell to that eminence. He had 
a passion for delving into human experience 
and experimenting with himself. "Experi 
ment, explore, grow, change and push to your 
extremes that was his teaching, and that was 
the sum and substance of his philosophy. It 
is for all the world to follow. 

‘rhumbs up’ should be our wauh-word. 

(By R. C. Shah; 
* * * 

GUIDE lO GAKLERS: 

I HE PROOl- READER 

Printing is known as the ‘Mothei .Au ot 
Livilization’. Its contribution to the growth 
ol world civilization is as vital to human pro 
gress as water is to die material world. But 
tjow many ol us know how the work is done? 
Before, something is pnntctl it passes througli 
many hands in a press. ri)e composiioi com 
jX)ses tlie maltei and prints the prool copy and 
passes it on to the proot-reader. I'he proof 
leadei delects the mistakes in the prool-copy 
and collects them. Prool reading is by and 
iaige a work of comparison. I'o do this quick¬ 
ly and siicntifically a technique has been deve¬ 
loped. loi the puiposc of making coriections 
on a printed copy some internationally pies 
ciibed signs and symbols arc used to denote 
the natiiie of the collections to be made. Nor 
mally this woik is done in the “reading room" 
ol the pi ess. I’hc work may be done in two 
ways. I hc prool-readei may eiiliei put the 
piool and tlie manuscript side by side and 
hiinsell read and lompare the two and make 
the necessary toricctions or a copy lioldei may 
read tlie maiuisiript copy aloud while the 
proof-reader makes the coi let lions of cnois, 
omissions, ett., by using the presciibcd sym 
bols. riic piool reader also corrects the mis¬ 
takes in spelling, grammar, punctuation, etc., 
in the manuscript. In making these torrec- 
tioiis lie always uses tlie standard symbols. He 
also uses some pi escribed lerniinologies to 
inditale capital letters, italics, paragraph divi¬ 
sions, etc. If there aie a numliei ol mistakes 
in the hist proof, a second proof will have to 
be taken and the proof reading will have to 
be repeated. Proof reading may have to be 
repeated foi third or fourth time till all the 
mistakes aie corrected. Sometimes proof¬ 
readers and copy-holders having the same qua- 
]ih(ations and training exchange their work 
among themselves for breaking the monotony 
of the work. 

Normally the work of proof reading is 


done in the reading room in the press which 
is comparatively calm and quiet, but some¬ 
times in small presses where there is no sepa¬ 
rate reading room the proof-reader has to work 
in a noisy and disturbing environment. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES necessary are' 
good eyesight, a good ear, keen power of ob¬ 
servation and a good command of the langu¬ 
age. He should be good at spelling and punc¬ 
tuation. He should have patience, and a good 
temperament He should also be neat and 
tidy while collecting the proof with standard 
symbols so that the compositor may have no 
difficulty in correcting the matter. As his 
work is linked with the work of the composi¬ 
tors on the one hand and copy-holders on the 
other, he should be capable of working in a 
team. He should enjoy indoor-work and must 
not feel bored for doing the same work re¬ 
peatedly, 

lO QUALll'Y a proof-reader has first to 
learn the language well in which he will have 
to read proof. 1 hen he has to learn the tech- 
nicpie of proof leading. He must learn by 
lieart the standard symbols and terminologies 
foi making coriections in the proof. Prool 
leading is a specialised job. It is not a sepa- 
late subject loi study in any training institu¬ 
tion. It is taught in the Licentiate Course in 
Printing and Graphic Art in (i) Hand Com¬ 
position gioup (i!) l.iiiotype group and (;;) 
Monotype gioup. A young person who has 
good command ol the language in which he 
likes to do the pi oof-reading joins a press as 
an apprentice or learner. The Government ol 
India Pi esses, .State Goveinnieiii Presses and 
oihei esialilished pi esses take only matriculates 
'vho are between lO and 20 years of age. He 
starts as a copy-holder. While he reads the 
original niattei aloud he notices what types ol 
mistakes are collected and how’ they are cor¬ 
rected by the experienced proof-reader under 
who.se charge he has been plated. The expert 
proof-reader teaches him the different symbols 
and terminologies for different types of mis¬ 
takes. After some time he will ask the trainee 
to make the corrections himself. He then 
(hecks and corrects the mistakes. In this way 
the work is learnt in about six months. » 

FURTHER TRAINING may be obtain¬ 
ed either in composing, machine operating in 
printing side or in writing, editing etc., in 
journalism. 

OPENINGS for employment exist in all 
important newspapers and dailies in Ehgli^ 
and regional languages. The Government of 
India Presses and State Government Presses 
also employ a fairly large number of proof- 
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readers. Besides the above major employers, 
presses owned by Railways, Universities, I'rusts 
and Private Publishing Houses employ a num¬ 
ber of proof-readers. 

JiN'I'RY into the jJiofession is geiiciallv 
as a learner or apprenlue. In almost all im¬ 
portant presses where prool-ieaders are em¬ 
ployed, the management recruit some Icainers 
or apprentices. In the (iovcinmcnt ol India 
or State Government, Presses and R.nUvay 
Presses the vacancies lor learners or apprenti¬ 
ces are advertised in the newspapers. Regular 
vacancies, however, are noiilied to Liiiplov 
ment Exchanges. V'acanties lor appieniices 
and learners in pitvalc presses .ire geireiallv 
filled up locally tlnongh personal toniaci 
Regular vacancies are someiimes noiilieci to 
Employiirent Exclranges also. 

PROSPECI S lOR ADVANGLMl.N I : 
Thq work ot a prool reader is not clnecil) con¬ 
nected with the incclianical side ol pimiing. 
As such there are not prospects ol advance 
merit in the printing side unless a jnool 
reader switches over to that Inancli ol piint 
iiig and leaiiis how to compose oi opei.ue 
printing machines. II he leains |)inumg work 
he may eventiiallv expect pionionon .is ,Su|ki 
visor. Overseer, 1 ‘oiein.m and similar oihei 
posts. 

In the editorial side he tan expect piomo- 
tion after many ye.irs’ .service to the post ol 
Sub-Editors, News l.tlitois and .Assistant l.di 
tors provided he has the netess.uv ]cnii n.distic 
qualifications and tpialities. 

Proof-readers may also ex[)eci promotion 
in the production side ol a press as I echnital 
Assistant, Production Supervisor and similar 
other posts. In a few large presses, copv- 
holdeisainay get prorrioiion .is jnnioi piool 
readers. Senior prool le.itleis and Head 
readers. 

EMPLOYMEN P 011 1 LOOK lor those 
who successfully toinplele theii appienticcship 
or learnership or pass the cpialilying ex.imina 
lion in the well-esiahlishetl |)tinring jries.ses is 
good. Some .small ])resses ma\ not be able to 
absorb all who get training with them bin 
most of the trained persons get em|)lo\ment 
fairly quickly in other presses. II a venmg man 
with a goex’ command ol ;i l.ingnage and •jPt'" 
tude for journalistic vvoik enieis an establish 
' cd press as an appicntice tpul le irns the wotk 
of. proof-reading he may leasonabl) expect to 
make feood progress in his career. With the 
rapid expansion of. education in our countiy 
the number of readers and conseqiicntly the 
demand for reading material is increasing. 
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Against this background the printing indus¬ 
try is bound to develop further in future. This 
will brighten the employment outlcxrk for 
prool ieadcr.s. Another important factor 
.should be remembered. .So far no mcchanic&l 
devices have been invented lor proof-reading 
and comparing work. Consequently there is 
no immediate chance of the employiiieiii op- 
pot tiinities being leduccd clue to automatiza- 
tioti. 

FOR FURlHb.R IN F ORMA TION on 
cmplov merit and training contacts may be 
made with; i. Governmeiit ol India Presses; 
2. Stale Covernmcni Presses; ‘p Employment 
IcxdiangC's. 

(Copviigiu ol the Union Ministry of 
Lahoui and Eiiiplojmcnt. with whose courtesy 
the above article is jjimted). 

•K X * 

FOR J HCOMING EXAMINATION 

Assislaiils' (ixitfe i.xaiiinuilion, lybj 

1 Ilf Union I’liblic .Service Commission 
will hold .It .Alniiedabad. .Ailaliabud, il.i.iga- 
loie, llliop.d, llomb.iy, Calcutta, CuttacK, 
Delhi, 1 Ivdci.ib.ul, Jaipiii, jammu, Madras, 
N.igpiii. P:ui,d.i, I’.iiiM, Sliilloiig, Frivaiidrum 
and at .selected Indian Missions abroad, a com- 
jietitive exaiiuiiatioii conimeuing on 30th 
Deccnibei, i^hg, loi 1 ecr uiiuieiit to vacancies 
111 (.i.idf J\' (Assisi.mis) ol Central Secretariat 
Seivice, Ciacle JV ( Nssisiaiils) of Indian 
Foreign -Seivice (H), Grade IV (Assistarrts) of 
ICiilw.i) lioarcl Seciet.iriai .Service and to posts 
ol .Assistant in certain ofliees not included 
within the purview ol aiiv ot these services. 

.Ige I.Hints-. Candidates must have been 
I).nil not carliei than 2iid August, r939 and 
not l.iLer than 1st Augusi, 19/I3. 

ihiiilifiiatioiis'. .A Degiff 01 e(|uivalent. 
lull [lailiculais and application lorms ob- 
l.uiiabie Irom Seo-flai'x, Union Public Sendee 
Cninnnssion , Dholpur House, D.H.Q. P.O, 
New Delhi-ii, bv leinitiing Re. 1/ by money 
01 del 01 on cash pavmcnt at the counter. 
C^anclidates must cKarlv state on money order 
coupons “Assistanis' Grade Kxamination, De- 
cemhei. i9().3’' and also give then names and 
lull postal addiesses in lilock letters. Postal 
Orders or cheques or currenev notes not ac¬ 
ceptable ill lieu ol money orders. Completed 
applications must reach Union Public Service 
Commi.ssion by 1st July. 1963 (15th July, 19(13, 
in case of cantliclatcs residing abroad and*lhose 
residing in Andaman &: Nicobar Islands). 




SECOND WORLD THEM RE DAY 
CELEBRATED 

Ceremonies marking Woild Theatre Day 
took place in many countries on Maith 27, 
1963. Observance of the Day was recom- 
inended at ilie Inlet national J heatre Institute 
Congiess held at Helsinki in 1959. Celchia 
lions iiKlulled special pcrformaiiies, often 
free, ceremonies in theatres, exhibitions, les¬ 
sons in schools, and radio and television pro¬ 
grammes. 

On Wot Id d heatre Day, a message by one 
of the leading playwiights is read in theatres 
all ovci I he world. J his sear, it had been 
written by the Ainciitan dramatist Arthur 
Miller. 

“In a time when diplomacy and politics 
have such terribly shoit and feeble arms,” he 
declared, “the delicate but sometimes lengthy 
teach of ail must bear the burden of holding 

together the human community.The 

theatre, unwiltinglv, and lertainly without 
conscious in Lent ion, has proved in our time 
that the human race, for all its variety ol cul¬ 
tures and traditions, is profoundly one. I do 
not think that at any pievious time contempo 
raneous plays were so ipiitkly understandable 
everywhere in the world.” 

Eifty-eight countries look part in this 
year’s celebrations, and fifteen of them an¬ 
nounced that their tlieatrcs would oiler free 
performanies. .Special stamps have been issued 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
United Aral) Republic. In Paris, the dale 
coincided wit It the opening of the Theatre of 
the Nations’ season. 'I'hc Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion in Finland marked the occasion by the 
opening of a Theatre Museum, and in Isiacl 
celebrations were held throughout the week 
from Match 20 to 27. Productions devoted to 
world peace and international understanding 
were announced in various Eastern European 
countries, while in New York special perform¬ 
ances were given of plays by Lope de Vega, 
Goldoni, Brecht and of japanese ‘No’ dramas. 
* * ‘ * 

THE PO.STAGE STAMP AS A LINK 
BETWEEN PEOPLES 

c 

/i big international stamp competition 
and exhibition called SCOLATEX II is being 
organized this year by the Unesco National 


Commi.ssion for Monaco and the Monaco Phi¬ 
latelic Union with the aim of demonstrating 
the educational value of postage stamps and 
their role in promoting international under¬ 
standing. 

The contest will consist of illustrating, bv 
means of stamps, a theme oi an idea, a study 
or a description to be chosen by the competi- 
l<)r. It is open to boys and gills who were 
under 18 on December 31, 19(12, and who were 
attending school or university at that time, 
(iompetitois may .send in indivkiual entries, or 
may lake part in a joint entiy organized by 
then class, school, univeisiiy, south club,, etc. 

In each country the Unesco National 
Commission, or some other body designated 
by it, will make a preliminary selection from 
among entiies, which must be .sent before 
October 1, 19O3, to Monaco. 

A nuinbei of prizes consisting of visits to 
Monaco, ait books, stamp albums, etc. are 
olfered for tiie best entries. After being dis¬ 
played in Monaco, the best compositions will 
lie shown at Unesco Headejuarters in Paris. 

Fuilher details about the contest may be 
obtained from Mr. A. Zwillcr, Commissaire 
general de .SCOLATEX II, (Commission Na- 
tionale Monegasque pour rUuc.sco, B.P. No. 
9, Monaco Ville. 

* «■ * 
CARNIVAL TIME IN HUNGARY 
(kirnival rites in Hungary, as elgewhcre, 
have their origin in age-old tiaditions, many 
of which have survived in country districts. 
'The most interesting and perhaps the oldest 
of these customs is the Burial of Winter which 
is still practised in certain villages in the dis¬ 
tricts ot Pest and Heves. A young man plays 
the role of Winter, while another dresses up 
as a priest. A procession of villagers brandish¬ 
ing bottles of wine makes its way to the local 
inn or the blacksmith’s forge where a mock 
funeral ceremony is held. Some of the “mour¬ 
ners” try to revive the “dying season” wifti 
songs and shouts but they • only succeed when 
the “priest” sprinkles him with wine. The 
"ceremony” is followed by a ball, which lasts 
until dawn. 

In southern Hungary, where many mar¬ 
riages are celebrated during the carnival sea- 
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son, the Dawn Fire custom is still observed. 
As dawn begins to break, guests are invited to 
set fire to a pile of hay in tlic yard, and they 
dance around it leaping <ncr the llames in a 
symbolic farewell to winter. 

In the south-west, wine tit inkers tepaii to 
the village inn and, kneeling down with a pit 
cher in their hand, they confess how inucli 
wine they have drunJt during the year and 
promise to make amends. In some villages, 
boys dres.scd up as lavvycts and g\psies visit 
all the houses wheic there ate young iinniai- 
ried girls. Tlie “lawyer” sums up :he gill’s 
“offenses,” then the “loi tune tellei ’ piedicts 
for her a rich and dashing husband, after 
which there is general mei n making. 

* * ' 

COAL DUST ON C.L,\r,ll RS UM.l'S 
IRRIGATION 

The total glacier aie.i in the Soviet Lhiion 
is about 77,000 square kiloineties, (onsisiing 
of some 15.000 tubic kiloineties ol ice. As 
the ice melts, the wafei feeds the livers, and 
in the arid legions ol Genual Asia and llie 
Caucasus, this vvatei lioin the glacieis, tonsii- 
tuting as niiuli as half of the aimu.d flow of 
the mountain rivers, is ol primary iniporiance 
in improving iirigaiion. 

Scientists have been working on tlic pro¬ 
blem of aiceleiating the melting ol gkuiers — 
the simplest method being to staitei quantities 
of some dark powder on the i<e lvxj>eii 
merits have shown that the best eflect is pro¬ 
vided by coal dust, and up to five ions of ibis 
is used to covet each square kdometie, thus 
doubling 01 even trebling tlie How of vvatei. 
The experimental “dusting” of gkuieis in the 
Tien ijhaii Mountains, for insiarue, provided 
an additional 10 million cubic mctics ol waiei 
for irrigation. 

* * * 

COMMUNITY WISF, BREAK UP OF 
INDIAN POPULATION 

There has been a pioporiionaie imiease 
in the population of minority communities in 
the last ten years. The Census figures show 
(that the number of Muslims went up from yu 
per 1000 in 1351 to 102 in i*)f>i- 1 nnm 

ber of Christians increased from 2y, pet icoo 
to 84, and the Sikhs from 17 to 18. 1 he num¬ 

ber of Hindus dccrcasc'd from H50 per 1000 in 
1951 to 840 in 19(11. There was a big increase 
in the number of Buddhists. Irom one per 
1000 in 1851, they incieascd to 8, Jains main 
tained their proportion to the total popula¬ 
tion at 5 per 1000. The most pronounced 

decrease in Hindp population w9s in Maha¬ 


rashtra—from 895 per 1000 to 822. In Kerala, 
i'. tame down from Gi() to Gog. In Nagaland, 
the proportion of Hindus increased from 41 to 
i).l and in Punjab, from (123 to 637. 

* * * 

FOSSIL MEN OF CHAD 

In 1955, two geologists of the Brazzaville 
bciuaioiial Jnstitute distoveied in northern 
Chad a very lich deposit of vertebrate fossils. 
Among them were the lemains of an elephant 
o! the oldest species known, ejuite chaiacteris- 
tic ol the eaibest pci iod ol the Quarteinary 
Cl.I III .Miic.i -the Villafrandiiaii. 

'Flic geologists sent their finds to the Na- 
tioii.d Museum ol Natural History in Paris, 
cvheie ihey were studied. The discoveiy was 
so interesting that in 19G0 and lyGi the French 
National Cciitie lor .Scieiuilu Research sent 
one ol.iis voiing m lentist.s. Mi. 'S'ves Coppens, 
on two missions to C^hatl. His diggings led to 
the tliscovcrv ol an impoiiant series of fossil 
dejiosiis, cMending chronologically through¬ 
out the (.luaitein.nV eia Nine of these depo¬ 
sits ie|Mcseiu V at ions levels of the X'illafran- 
ilii.m .me! .lie p.iitic nlailv inleicsting because 
ol the aicli.iic cli.ii.Mter ol the fauna and flora 
they coma in, tliev have made an important 
conlribution to cnii kncnvlc'dge conrcrniiig this 
legion of central Aliica at the dawn of the 
latest geological era. 

On one ol these nine sites—located bet¬ 
ween the town ol Faigcaii and the frontier of 
the .Nigei Republic —Mr. Coppens discovered, 
ill M.iicii 19I11, a skull li.ignicnt of what seem¬ 
ed to !)(• a iicw' lot HI ol one oi Man’s earliest- 
known piecleccssoi s, the AusUalopilhccus. Up 
.0 liial time, the only known vestiges of the 
Austialopithec.us weic those found in five caves 
in .South Alrica and in a site in Tanganyika. 

1 his new discoveiy, so far north, seemed to 
indicate that these beings had inhabited the 
whole of the Afiiciui continent, and not only 
the soutlietii and cc|uat<)iial pails. .Southern 
Aliica no longc-i sc'cius to be their country of 
oiigin, but railicr a place of refuge dining the 
middle Pleistocene. 

Certain cliaracteiisiics of the skull (espe¬ 
cially its projecting jaw and high forehead) 
seemed at first to indicate that it belonged to 
the genus Aiislralol>il 1 if:rus. But other fac¬ 
tors have led scientists to believe that it belongs 
to a voung female of the genus Paranlhropus. 
In any case, the detailed study made Vy Mr. 
Coppens has shown that this skull is different 
fioin all forms known hitherto. 

# t » 
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SATELLITE PROJECT IN INDIA 

The coiiiniiiiiicacion satellite project being 
established in India with the lielp of the U.S. 
National Aeronauiics and Space Adniinisira- 
lion (NASA) is expected to cost Rs. (in lakhs, 
induditig Rs. /jr, lakhs in foieign exchange. 

The latter part of the expenditure will he 
met by NASA, which has agreed to provide 
the necessary receiving and relaying equip 
ment costing .f8oo,ooo. It will also provide ex¬ 
perts to instal the .station and train IiidiaM 
technicians at a cost ol anothei .'iiiioo.oco. 

India will spend about Rs. i() lakhs over 
four years on acquiring a site, putting up a 
building for the station and on personnel and 
maintenance. 

Satellite (oiniininication is being iiuieas 
ingly used foi long-distante cotiiiiniiiKation in 
the U.S..'\. and will be o( obvious value to a 
country the si/e of India. 

Connnuni(ation satellite stations ate in 
the process of estahlishnient in liia/il. Ktance, 
Germany, Italy, the U.K. and Japan. Retween 
Italy and japan, theie is a big gap. 1 he set¬ 
ting up ol the Indian station wdl provide an 
important link here. 

# * -x 

6 YEAR liOV WRITES A BOOK 

Short-story writer Richard Hirst sat back 
at his tyfpewriter and said: I plan to wiite mv 
first novel helote long.” He has plenty of time 
because he is only six years old. 

Australian born Richard has written a 
number of adventure stories, which lake him 
about half-an-hour each. ‘T want to he a 
writer like Charles Dickens,” said Richard at 
his home in Cookridge, Leeds. “My favourite 
stories are histoiical ones—about knights and 
queens and so on." 

While other diildi cn of his age set awl 
out their words laboriously Richard is at his 
typewriter neatly tapping out his stoiies. Apart 
from knights and queens, the stories deal with 
goblins, fairies, animals, children, detectives 
and wartime bomber pilots. 

Eirst he thinks of a title, then builds up 
his situation. There are few mistakes of spel¬ 
ling or grammar in his finished work. 

* * * 
SONGKR'ANT FESTIVAL IN THAILAND 

April in Thailand is a holiday month. 
Thff smi is at its botte.st and brightest, there 
are no rain clouds and summer has really 
begun. Oh April 13, the Thais celebrate the 
§ongkrant Festival, the traditional beginning 


of the New Year. Wherever you go, you meet 
groups of people carrying water in all kinds 
of vessels. They sprinkle the water on anyone 
they meet: the water is cool, the weather hot, 
and everyone li.is a lot of fun. 

The story of .Songkrant is very old and 
probably came to TTiailand from Southern 
India. Songkrant (the accent is on the second 
syllable, the ‘t’ is not •pronounced) was a 
mythical character, neither god nor man. Ac- 
coiding to the legend, he had seven daughters 
and each year one of them leads a piocession 
of maidens and stranae and woiiderlul crea- 

I j 

lures carrying banners and fans and umbrel¬ 
las across the sky. Tlie daughtei leading the 
ptcKcssion wears beautiful robes and jewels 
and tallies in her aims tlie head of her faihei', 
wlio died long, long .igo. She tairies it care- 
lully lot, should the In ,id fall to earth, a great 
liie would tlesliov tiie whole world. 

'] he .Songki.uit l esiival is also an occasion 
foi the riiais to peifoiii certain Buddhist 
iites: images ol jiutldli.i aie sprinkled with 
water, seimons aie pieathc-cl in the monasteries 
and Buddhist monks aie invitc'd into the peo- 
jile’s homes and given all soits ol good things 
to eat. Special pasti ies aie made according to 
a letipe introduced by the Portuguese, who 
(list settled in Ehailand in 1511. 

Pie.sents aie exchanged among relatives 
and iriends; young boys and gills diess up in 
theii best clotiics and visit grandpaienis, aunts 
and uncles and meet together lot games and 
dances. Festivities continue for thiee days, 
and, on the third day, the date of the year 
changes. Songkrant is a veiy gay time in the 

provinces of Thailand. 

* * * 

“CALYPSO” EXPEDITION TO THE* RED 
SEA 

The French oceanographic vessel “Calypso” 
set out recently on a new expedition to ex¬ 
plore the depths ol the Red Sea. During the 
expedition, a team of ten men will spend two 
months on the sea bed living in a “submarine 
village” where three houses are to be construc¬ 
ted for them and their equipment. The, 
divers will carry out investigations of the sea 
bottom to a depth of 2,000 metres (6,500 feet).^ 
* * * 

PERSONAL AIR COOLER 
Here is cool news for workers in hot fac-, 
lories. *’ 

A petsonal air cooler has been developed, 
it was announced in New York on April 5. 
The small device, which weighs only six 

{Contirtuea on page 546) 




REVIEW OF THREE LANGUAGE 
FORMULA 

The first meeting of the Implementation 
Gomiiiittee of Education Ministcis on ihc 
language formula was held in New Delhi on 
April 15, The Union Minisiei ol Edu 

cation. Dr. K. L. Shriniali, piesided. 

The State Education Ministcis’ Confer¬ 
ence held in October last vear had tonsideied 
the implementation of the three language lot 
inula and retomniended that a Cominiiice 
should be set up to examine (lie tpiestion in 
detail.. It authorised the Union Eduiation 
Minister to nominate numbers on the Com 
'Oiittce. Accordingly, the Union Eduiation 
Minister set up a Committee lonsisting ot Slut 
P. V. G. Raju. I'.dneation Minister, Andln.i 
Piadesh; Shri Dev Kanta Rarooah, Education 
Minister, Assam; Shti M. liliakiav.its.ilam. 
Education Minister, Madras; A'harva jng.il 
Kishore, Education Minister. Uttai Pradesli, 
.and .Shri Rai Harendia Nath Cihaiidlun i, Edu 
cation Ministei, West liengal. 

Earlier, in August 1961. the Chief Minis 
ters’ Conference leviewed the tincc language 
formula in operation at that time and sug 
gested that a more simplified lormula he 
adopted. The foinmla .suggested h\ the Cliief 
Ministers was: 

(1) The regicMial language and mother 
tongue when the latter is dilleieut liom the 
regional language; and 

(ij)’*Hindi or, in 1'nidi speaking areas, 
another Indian language; and 

(3) English or any othci iiiodcin Euro 
pean language. 

Most of the States have sime ai(e|)(e.l llie 3 
language foinuda. 

The National Integiation Coaleiemc 
which followed in .SeptemhciOctober the s.nne 
year accepted the simplilied ‘jl.mgua'e -lor 
mula and urged that eaih siep.s should be 
.taken in the 1 lindi-speaking areas to teach an 
otller modern Indian langu.ige, piefeiably ol 
.the South Indian gi*oup. It vv.i.> also agreed 
by the Conferente that the study of Hindi and 
English, should lie started at an carliei stage. 

* * 

I’EACHING OF TllREE LANGUAGE.S IN 
SCHOOLS 

A committee of five State Edttcation Min¬ 


isters has reviewed the progiess made in vari¬ 
ous states in implementing the three-languages 
lormula. At ilic end of a two-day meeting in 
New Delhi, the Committee said the relative 
impoitanee gi\en to tlic thicc language in the 
school (uiiiinlum sliould be as uniform as 
possible in vai ions stales. Students passing 
out of .secondaiv schools should have adequate 
knowledge of all llnee bingiiages. A language 
should he taught at least for tlnee years in a 
lontmnoiis lomse The meeting was presided 
o\ei liv the l,(hi(;uion Minister, Dr. .Sliriinali. 

I he (oiiuimiee lonsisis ol the Education Miii- 
isteis ol \ndlna, Madi;is, Uii.ir Piadesli, West 
Ifeng.il .111(1 Ass.mi Ahoul the ihiid language 
111 Hindi spe.ikmg .Stales, tlie Conmiiltee says 
it should he one ol the modem Indian langu- 
.igis I e.irhiiig ol this l.mguage should be- 
(oine (oni]iidsoi V in sihools a-, eailv as pos¬ 
sible I'xiieiulituie on this sioic must he met 
in lull bv the (ieiitie. I he Ministers recom- 
nieiuleil tli.it :i (oiimiiltee be set up by the 
I'.diualion Mimstiv to ex.imine anaiigoments 
lor ti,lining Hindi teailieis in nou-lliiidi areas 
and suggest ste|)s lor impiosiiig (hem. 

' ’ X ■ K 

n \CHING EORMG?^ LANCUAGES IN 
INDIA 

Tlieie were insiiiuiions teaching foreign 
laiigii.iges in India so lar as the Ministry of 
Edui.ilion vs.is awaie, s.iid Di. K. L. Shrimali, 
Mii.isiei ol Ediuaiion, in the Lok Sabha on 
\piil i'L iqfi;;. 

Of these eight weie le.iiliing the Cliincsc 
bmgnage. 1 hen names were Allahabad, 
J{anar;is Hindu, Cahull.i. Gor.ikhpur and 
Delhi Univeisilies. \’is\;i Jihaiati. Indian 
Siliool ol fiiteuiaiioM.d Studies and the .School 
of I'oieigu l.anguag(;s. New Delhi. Infoima- 
'. ion I ('"atdill” the numhei of studcnls was 
not available. 

1 he Univeisily Giants Gommission had 
mulei (ousideration the t|ues(ion of streng¬ 
thening and developiu” the leaching of Asian 
languages. 

* * * 
EDlJG.VriON FOR IN EERNATIONAL 
UNDERS I ANDINC; AND COOPERATION 

1 he Indian National Commission for 
Unesio, with assistance from Liieseo, is launch¬ 
ing a project for promoting education for in- 
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ternational understanding and cooperation in 
secondary schools and teacher-training insti¬ 
tutions in the country. This project is an 
outgrowtli of the Unesco’s Associated Schools 
Project for International Understanding 
which, since 1953, has encouraged Member 
States of Unesco to promote tliis kind ol 
experiment. 

As a first phase in the implementation of 
this programme a 5-day workshop was organ 
ised from April 15, 1963 at New Delhi. 

The workshop was inaugurated Ijy Shri 
Prem Kirpal, Sccietary Gcncial of the Indian, 
National Commission. Di. Heihert J. Ahra 
ham, Chief of Unesco’s Division of Human 
Rights and Education in International Under¬ 
standing, was the Diicctor of the workshop. 
About 29 teat hers fiom eiglit Setondary 
schools and tcacliei training institutions in 
Delhi participated in the discussions. 

The workshop aimed at orienting the 
teachers of paititipaiing institutions in the 
development of experimental activities in edu¬ 
cation for iuteinational undeistanding and 
cooperation centred round the themes (i) 
learning about auotlier louniry; (ii) promot¬ 
ing respect foi human rights; and (iii) teach¬ 
ing about the United Nations and the special 
ised Agencies. 

The woikshop enabled the teachers tt» 
examine tlie teaching methods and maieritds 
suited foi expciimental activities to piepare 
detailed projects on selected themes as well as 
supporting materials, and to consiclei methods 
of evaluating the piojects and assessing results. 
In this wav the workshop paved the way for 
the actual launching of the programme in the' 
educational institutions. 

One of the aims of Unesco is to piomote 
education for intci national nuclei standing and 
cooperation. Unesco has organisi;d for this 
purpose the Associated .Schools Project. In 
many countries, some schools and tcachei 
training colleges have been admitted to the 
project and have cairietl oitt experimental 
activities. Much cxpeiience has been gaine,^! 
and has been reported in various publications 
of Unesco and of the Indian National Ct*in 
mission for (Cooperation with Unesco. Ecu 
practical reasons, however, onlv a lew institu¬ 
tions in any erne country ctin lie members of 
the Associated Schools Project; in India there 
aro nine secoudaiv schools and eleven teacher 
training colleges. Now it is pioposcd to give; 
many more schools and teachei training col¬ 
leges in India the opportunity to carry out 


experimental activities with the help pf the 
Indian National Commission for Cooperation 
with Unesco in the form of teaching aids and 
advice. The project will start in 1963, but 
will continue for a number of years. 

* * » 

PRIMARY EDUCATION PROGRAMME 

No state had rephased its programme of 
primary education so, far in accordance with 
the directives given by the Centre, stated Dr. 
K. L. Shrimali, Minister of Education in the 
Rajya Sabha on April 25, 1963. 

Whether any lephasing would or would 
not be necessary will dc]icnd upon the avail¬ 
ability of funds for primary education in the 
lemainiug years of the I bird Plan. 

* * * 

HIGHER MARK.S FOR ADMISSIOIS TO 
UNIVERSITIES 

The experts meeting on the teaching of 
Englisli has lecommeudetl that students should 
be recjuiied to sec me at least 45 per cent 
maiks III English instead of 35 per cent as at 
present, to ciualil) for admission to universi¬ 
ties. 

Otlier recommendations announced at the 
eoncluding session ol the six-clay meeting held 
at the Ciential Institute of E.diication, Delhi, 
included disappioval of the pioposal to na¬ 
tionalize the production of text-books, adop¬ 
tion of the three-language, the regional langu¬ 
age and English), and bcttei library facilities. 

Professor V. K. Gokak, diicctor of the 
Genii.d Insiilute of Englisli, Hyderabad ad- 
diessed the concluding session. 

* * * , 
FREEDOM IN EDUCA'l'IOI^, 

Dr. .Samuel Mathai, Vice-Chancellor of 
Kerala Univcisity warned the educationists 
against gtadu<'il undermining of academic free¬ 
dom by subtle pressures from outside. 

Speaking on the role of freedom in edu¬ 
cation in New Dc'lhi cm April 25, 1963, Dr. 
Mathai said that in times of political stress 
and national cmcigency the state tended to 
utilise education as an instrument of policy. * 

'Fhe importance gained by concepts like 
“patriotism”, “Our Way of Life”, and “Na¬ 
tional Gultuic”, dining limes of political 
stress,” had an unltealthy cfl'ect on education, 
he said, and added these concepts h^id no 
clearly ddined basis and were not central to 
eel lit at ion as such. • 

I'lic only palpable result such vaguely- 
defined concepts had produced so far was 
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introduction of compulsory military training 
and national cadet corps courses in universi¬ 
ties and colleges, he said. 

Dr. Mathai said tliat ihougli military dis¬ 
cipline was good in itself it was largely irrela- 
vant as far as the true purpose of education 
was concerned. He termed this an imposition 
from outside. 

Another factor limiting academic fieedom 
in India, he said, was the tendency to standard¬ 
ise the educational system into a unilonn pat¬ 
tern. This again, he said, was Irecause of ex¬ 
traneous factors like state patronage of degrees 
and diplomas. 

He inerrtioncd the introdurtion of tire 
three-year degree toitrse, the pte-nrriversity 
course and the higher setorrdary toitrsc as trts- 
tances of arbiUatv irrrpositions by persorts 
other ^than atademiciarts. 

These tendcrrcics imjringcd on one of tire 
fundanrental freedottrs itt tire cdutatiorral 
sphere, the right to expci iirrerrt, he said. 

* * * 

NATIONAL DlSClPLIXli SCllI MK 

Over t2,000,000 school cliildrcii rvill re¬ 
ceive tr lirring urrdei lire National Discrpline 
Scheme from the rrext academic term 

The scheme has heeti made cornpitlsoty 
for children irr the 9-rr) age group. J-’or tiain- 
ing units in 25,000 schools, a provtsion of 
Rs. 6 crore has been made lor a three \eat 
period. 

According to Gen. J. K. Bhonslc, Director 
General of the scheirrc, it has heerr drawn Ur 
raise the standard of fitiress among school chil¬ 
dren aitd create a irrililaty bias irr them nr 
view of the national emergency. 

Under the schenre diildrerr irr fifth to 
eleventh classes will be moulded as “suitalrle 
basic material for the Aimed J-orccs.” J'he 
scheme, an integrated programme of quasi 
military training, callisthenics and cultni.il 
education, has been crilorccd in many schools 
on an experimental basis. It has been declar 
ed an unqualified success by educatiorrists and 
physical training cxpctls. 

* To provide instructors (or the 25,000 

• training units the organisers of tits schertte platr 
to* develope the instructor training piogratit- 

• mes. At present there are ottly two training 
centres at Siriska in Aiwat (Rajasthan) and 
Baraw^ha in Madhya Pradesh. A third train¬ 
ing centre will be opened soon at Rajpipla in 
Gujarat. Three nelv training centres will also 
be set up during this year. 


The training course for instructors has 
also been reduced (torn orte year to six months 
to provide the requisite instructor-force for the 
scheme in the shortest possible time. About 
20,000 rrew instructors will be recruited. To 
qualify as tin instructor one has to be matri¬ 
culate. He would, however, have to undergo 
a ligoious test of physical fitness and mental 
aptitude. During training there is a stipend 
of Rs. 85 a month. On apjmintnient as ins- 
tiiictors the monthly salary is about Rs. 150 
per month. 

* * * 

TWO MORK N.D.S. D RAINING CENTRES 

'Fwo more training centres of the Nation- 
;d Discipline Sclrcme .started functioning at 
Ainravati and Indore liorir April 25, 1963. 
About 700 Inscivicc Physical Training Iiis- 
Iriiclois Irotii eleven dilleicnt Slates in the 
foimtry will uridcigo three months reorienta¬ 
tion course of training in National Discipline 
Scheme activities at the twej new- ceiitre.s. 

'Pile other three centres, which are already 
in cxisleiKe are hreated at Pnnchkula (Pun¬ 
jab), .Meerut (LI I’) and Jubbal (H.P.). These 
live centres will tiiiir out about 200 qualified 
National Discipline Scheme Instructors in 
about three monllis. 

Ill addition to the tiairiing in physical 
ecia'alion, these iiistriitlois will impart train¬ 
ing in National Discipline Scheme activities 
to the .school cliilclteii with a view to instilling 
into the younger genet.ilion a sense of disci¬ 
pline, patriotism, imity and self-confidence. 

A large nuinher ol tiaincd instructors are 
leqniied to implement the integrated pro- 
giairniie of physical cdiicitioii and national 
clisc.ipliiic huitiihed in the conlext of the pre¬ 
sent emeigency. .Steps base been taken to 
Matt a training ceniie in evciy State by July 
tl'is year. 

Each Uaiiiee will get stipend ol Rs. 40/- 
jier month to cover his Iroaicling expenses. The 
i|ualiliec! persons on icsunrptioii of duty in 
their respective educational institutions will 
get a special alicnvaiice ol Rs. 15 in addition 
to their regular jray. 
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AWARDS FOR MUSIC 

Sur-singcr Suiiisad, a piotnincnt cultural 
organisation in IJoinbay, wiiicli gave last year 
.three awards, one each ol the (dm that had the 
best song tuned, in classical music, to llie com¬ 
poser ot the song and to its singer, has insti¬ 
tuted a lourlli one tins ye.u. 1 he new award, 
called “Dr. lirahaspali Awaid," will be given 
to a film, leleased in ii)!)!.' and wliith had die 
maximum numbel ol songs tuned in classical 
music. 

" J his yeai, Stir Sagar (iliilia's “bangect 
Sairirat 'lamseii ’ bags all tlic loui awards, ihe 
filrn’s producei, b. U. Laad, gets the baiaswati 
Award loi tlie song, "budlii nisai gai aaj,’' in 
the movie. 1 lie composer ol the song, 
b. N. J'lipatlii, gets the bwanii Hatidas Awaitl, 
while Mohammad Raft and Manna Dey, get 
the Mian lansen Award. 

Inloimalion and liioadcasting Minister 
Dr. li. C»opala Reddy gave away the awaitls 
on April la, in tlie couise ol a iliieeday liglit 
classical music iestival organised by the bani- 
sad in iloinbay. 

* * * 

C.I.A. AWARDS FOR FILMS 

'lire Cine-goeis' A.ssotiaiion ol India have 
announced the results ol Us him awards lor 
the current year. 

The awaids were distributed at a function 
at the Rang iihavan m llomba) on Ma) la. 

The results are: Bc.st pictuie —“bahib 
Bibi Aur Ghulara”; best diiccior—Alnar Alvi 
(“bahib Bilii Aur Gliulam"); best actor— 
bhamnii Kapooi (“I’lolessoi ”); best actress— 
Waheeda Reliman (' Rahhi”): best story— 
Biinal Mitia (“Sahili Bibi Aur (diulam”); best 
music—Sliankei and jaikishan (“Hariyali Aur 
Rasta’); best supporting acior—Mahmud 
(“Dil I'era Deewan.i’’); best suppoiling act¬ 
ress—Shashikala (“Aaili"); best playback 
singer, "Aai Gulliaclan,” CTrotcssoi"); and 
best lyric—Raja Mehcli Alt Rhan lor (“,\paki 
naiarone” (“Anpadh”). 

* * -x 

PRIZE FOR J.XPANESE FILM 

, The Japanese lilin, “ J he Naked Island,” 
was ‘awarded the grand prize of the sixth 
"International festival of friendship among 


peoples through the cinema,” at Lille (France) 
on March 8, 1963. 

K- * * 

RUSSIANS LEAD IN CINEMA GOING 

rhe greatest cinema-goers in the world 
are the Ru-ssians, with 17 visits per person 
annually, according to the United Nations re¬ 
port submitted to the Gomunssion on Human 
Rights as pait ol a study ol fieedoni of infor¬ 
mation. Oceania—Australia, New Zealand and 
the smallci Pacilic islands—follow with an 
aveiage of 15 attendances. 

Ireland ranks as the third, averaging r4.f, 
visits. 

K # * 

“O.SGAR” AWARDS FOR 19G2 

I'he Anglo American Mini, Columbia’s 
“Lawieuce ol Aiabia,” was chosen the best 
him ol 19(12 and Biitain's David Lean re 
cened an CXscai lor duetlmg it at the thirty- 
hlth Academy Awaid ccieinonies at Santa 
Monica (Calitoinia) on April ,1903. 

I'he desert epic, lilmed largely in Jordan, 
won a total ol .seven Oscars but many were 
surprised that Irish actor Peter O’l'oole and 
I'.gyptiaii Omar Sharif did not win “Oscars as 
tile best actor and the best supporting actor. 

Jlic best actor award went to Gregory 
Peck lor his role as a law'yer in a small Sou 
them town in the United States, who defends 
a Negio accused of rape in Universal-lntcr- 
national s " Fo kill a Mocking Biid.” Veteran 
actor Ed Begley was a surprise clioice as the 
best supporting actor—a reward for his part 
as a political boss in Tennessee Williams's 
“Sw'eet Bird of Youth” (Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer). 

Anne Bancroft won the gilt statuette as 
the best actress ol the year for her portrayal ol 
Annie Sullivan, teacher of the young deal- 
nmte-blind Helen Kellei in United Artists'. 

‘ J'hc Miracle VVorker.” • 

Sixteen-year-old Patty Duke, who played. 
Miss Keller as a child, w'on the Oscar for uic‘ 
best supperrting actress—tlie first time it has. 
gone to a juvenile# 

The French film “Sundays and Cybele,” 
was named the best foreign language picture 
of the year in the televised ceremonies—^pre 
sided over this year by Frank Sinatra. 
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bavid Lean—^wLo also won an Oscar for 
directing “The Bridge on the River Kwai” in 
1957—received the Oscar from Joan Crawford. 

Other Oscars won by “Lawrence of Ara¬ 
bia” were for best achievement in sound, film 
editing, colour cinematography, best music 
score and art direction in a colour picture. 

The Oscar for the best story and screen¬ 
play written directly for the screen went to 
Ennio De Concini, Alfredo Gianneiti and Pie¬ 
tro Germi for “Divorce—Italian St)ie.” 

The award for the best adaptation went 
to Horton Foote for the screen play of “ I'o 
Kill A Mockingbird" from the Pulitzer Prize 
novel by Harper Lee. 

“To Kill A Mockingbird" also gained an 
Oscar for the best art direction in a black 
and t^iite picture. 

The Oscar for best achievement in black 
and white cinematography went to " rhe Lon¬ 
gest Day,” which also won an Oscar for spe¬ 
cial effects, audible and visible. 

The Oscar for a shoit dofuinentary went 
to I’.W.W. Limited, fanus Films Limited, and 
Jack Howells, producer for “Dylan Thomas." 
The documentary feature award went to 
“Black Fox” a German film about Hitler pro¬ 
duced by Louis Clyde Stoumcn for Imagine 
Productions, Astor Pictures. 

* * * 

ROYAL FILM OF THE YEAR 

British Film “Sammy Going South” has 
been chosen for this year’s Royal Film Per¬ 
formance. 

The picture is a story of modern Africa 
from the,novel by W. H. Canaway. It stars 
Edward G. Robinson and Fergus McClelland, 
twelve-year-old son of Irish actor Allan 
McClelland. 

* * * 

STATE AWARDS FOR FILMS 

The State Awards for Films for 196* were 
given away by the President, Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan, in New Delhi on April ai, 1963. The 
Pl^ident’s Gold Medals went,to ‘Dada Tha- 
,kur', a feature film in Bengali and ‘Four Cen- 
’turies Ago’, a documentary in English. This 
is the sixth year a won the 

President’s gold medal. Regional awards were 
made to films in Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, 
Tamil ind Telugu and All-India Certificates 
of Morit to 14 other films, including one in 
Punjabi which gets an award for the first time. 
Congr^t iilating the winners. Dr. Radhawish- 
the fact *Kat all lan- 
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guages and couumuiities makes the awards an 
instruments of national integration. The film 
industry should regard the production of good 
films as a work of Supreme national import¬ 
ance. 

The Minister for Information and Broad¬ 
casting, Dr. Gopala Reddy, asked the film in¬ 
dustry to pay social attention to making films 
ior social education and for use in schools. 
He stressed the need to produce good films 
for children. Dr. Gopala Reddy announced 
that suggestions are being examined for modi¬ 
fying the proceduie of selecting films for the 
awards. 

* * *• 

FILMS DIVISION WINS 27 AWARDS 
DURING 1962 

'I’he Films Division of the Ministry of In¬ 
formation and Broadcasting has produced up 
to March 31, 1963, 1874 films since its incep¬ 
tion in 1948-49. Of these 802 films are in 
black and white, 127 in colour, 755 newsreels 
and 190 newsreel compilations. The produc¬ 
tion of filnis dining 1962-63 was the highest 
ever—176 films. During 1962, the Film Divi¬ 
sion won 27 awards at the National and Inter¬ 
national festivals—the largest number won by 
the Films Division in a single year since its 
production of documentaries in 1949. These 
include State Awards for Films and awards at 
film festivals at Locarno, Vancouver, Edin¬ 
burgh, Cork, Berlin, etc. The Films Division 
has produced over 30 films of Defence effort 
since the declaration of the state of Emergency 
in October last year. 

* * * 

A SURVEY OF ETHNOGRAPHIC AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL FILMS 

The use of documentary films for sociolo¬ 
gical research and training, both from the 
viewpoint of social psychology and cultural 
anthropology, is rapidly increasing. This has 
led Unesco to undertake an analysis of a 
number of such films produced by a wide 
rrange of countries, a study never previously 
unoOTtaken on an international scale. The re¬ 
sult is Cinema and Social .Science, writen for 
Unesco by Luc de Heusch, professor at the 
Free University of Brussels and himself a pro¬ 
ducer of ethnographic documentaries on the 
people of the Congo. 

In his survey, M. de Heusch attempt; tt» 
define a typology of the sociological film and 
divides it into three categories: the docu¬ 
mentary film, the social propaganda film and 
the film produced during actim sociological 
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research. In a review of contemporary cinema, 
he mentions the work of such pioneers as 
D/iga Vertov, the Soviet cinematographer who 
invented the "cinema eye"; Jean Vigo of 
Irance: the memorable documentaries of 
Robert Flaherty; British production inspired 
by John Grierson and Paul Rotha; and Luis 
Bunuel. Cinema and Social Science also re¬ 
views a number of films produced by inter¬ 
national orgatiization and the scientific films 
used in cthno-sociological research and in the 
teaching of social science at the universities. 

In this work, which the author presents 
as "an attempt to clear the ground”, all re¬ 
ference to films of fiction has been deliberately 
extludcd, although M. dc Heusch recognises 
their interest lioiri the point of view of socio¬ 
logy. Pei haps a second volume will deal with 
this subject later. 

* * * 

FILM INSmUTE OF INDIA, POONA 

The first batch of diploma holders in 
SCI ecu play writing and editing will came out 
of the I'iliir Institute of India at Poona by the 
end ot April 1963, after completing their two- 
year courses. Students leceiving training in 
the three-year counses in Direction, Motion 
Picture, Pliotogiaphy, Sound Recording and 
.Sound Ftigineering, will get their diplomas 
next year. Fhere appears to be a great de¬ 
mand lor tiaincd film technicians as indicated 
by the oilers of employment received by stri- 
dents undergoing training at the Film Insti¬ 
tute of India even before completion of their 
final exaiiiiiiations. A French film expert, Mr. 
Michel Wyn, lecently joined the Film Institute 
under the Indo French Technical Cooperation 
Scheme. Besides teaching elements ol ciiie- 
matogiaphic techniques, production manage¬ 
ment, script writing, etc., Mr. Wyn will direct 
a film on ‘Poona’. The Film Institute has also 
had the benefit of the services of another 
French expert, Mr. Serge Friedman, who 
taught several subjects including film appre¬ 
ciating, creative writing, direction laws and 
production management and direction of. 
actors. 

* * * 

UNESCO FILM OF EAST-WEST MINES 

A documentary film, "The Language of 
Movement—Mimes of East and West , made 
by Unesco as part of its East-West major pro¬ 
ject ,to encourage mutual appreciatioti of cul¬ 
tural values, is available to TV stations all 
over the world. The film presents a variety 
of mimes and dancers from eight countries, 


vividly demonswating the universality of their 
art. 

Fiainma Walter (Italy) and Jacques 
Gafluri (France) play the Commedia dell’Arte 
Harlequin and Columbine; Erdine Dincer 
(Turkey) represents the popular folk-hero 
Nasreddin Hoca; Anjali Devi (India) dance.s 
an invocation to the god Shiva; Takashi Tsu- 
kahara (Japan) mimes, the fanciful dream of a 
Buddhist priest: H. Tomaszewski (Poland) 
evokes the madness of a frenzied pianist; and 
Laura Steele (U.S.A.) and Dirk Sanders 
(Netherlands) dance a love story. The film 
lasts 27 minutes, and is accompanied by a 
commentary by Jan Doats and music by 
Georges van Parys. 


INCREASE YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

(Continued from page 540 ) 
pouiid.s, is attached to the worker’s belt. It 
consists of a cooling unit and a harness of 
perforated plastic hoses draped around the 
workers trunk and head underneath work 
tlotfiing and hood. It receives a supply of 
compressed air from ordinary air lines. 

Physicians, working with the Kaiser Alu 
minium and Chetirical Corporation, whicli 
developed the unit, say tests have shown 
workers in hot areas wearing the device sweat 
ed only a third as nruch as normal, that their 
heart beats were 25 per cent lower than usual, 
while pulse rates declined and body tempera¬ 
tures rose much slower than usual. 

* * * 

EFFECT OF MUSIC ON PALM TREES 

A successful experiment on the effect of 
music on palm trees was carried oul recently 
at Dahanu, in Gujarat, it is learned. 

The experiment was conducted by the 
Necra Research Committee. 

The findings of the experiment revealed 
tliat the playing of music near palm trees has 
some effect on them. The trees yielded more 
neera daily than was normal, and their deve¬ 
lopment was more rapid than usual. , 

A similar experiment on the effect of the 
solar rays on neera showed that the sugar and 
jaggery thus obtained were sweeter than that 
prtSuced by the usual prbeess. 

.« 

Wage War on Waste 
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NEW THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES 

A New Zealand scientist has offered a new 
theory on the cause of earthquakes and argued 
that if the commonly accepted conception per¬ 
sisted it could jeopardize the lives and pro¬ 
perty of millions, it was reported oii April 20, 

1 963 - 

Dr. F. F. Evison of the scismological ob 
servatory of New Zealand said that acceptance 
of his theory would call for construction of 
earthquake-resistant buildings in earthejuake- 
prone regions instead of merely in areas close 
to known earth faults or rifts. He added that 
his concept conceivably miglit make it possil)lc 
to forecast earthquakes. 

In a report to the American Geophysical 
Union, amplified in an interview. Dr. Kvisoit 
described as probably fallatioiis the theory, 
which has been almost universally accepted 
for at least 50 years, that severe tremors arc 
caused by sudden, sheering movements, or 
faultings, in the areas of known earth faults 
or rifts or oceanic depths. 

Dr. Evi-son said there was growing evid¬ 
ence that these faults or rifts weie inerelv the 
result, and not the cause, of earthquakes. 

They might be caused, he said, by sud 
den changes in the crystalline form of mine¬ 
rals in the earth’s crust and underlying man 
tel under the influence of pressure and tem¬ 
perature changes in the earth's depths. 

Certain laboratory experiments, along 
with geological studies, tentatively indicated 
that such a change in a minctal, fr'om oire 
form of crystal to another, could cause a 3 per 
rent change in volume of the material thus 
conceivably setting up conditions for a dis¬ 
turbance that might cause an earthquake. 

The special minerals of the type he was 
speaking would include garnet one of the 
q;(ain constituents of the earth's mantel. 

* * • * 

• CANCER-KILLING DRUG DISCOVERED 

American scientists report the discovery 

* of a powerful new cancerr-killing antibiotrc 
that is twice as potent as the one now used to 

fight tbmours. .11 

The drug, Aainomycin Xs, halts ine 

growth of cancer cells in test tubes and p>e- 
vents them from reproducing. 


If later tests on cancerous animals prove 
effective and .safe, the antibiotic will be tried 
on human patients. 

Drs. Irving H. Goldberg and M. Rabino- 
witz of Chicago University and Dr. E. Reich 
of New fork’s Rockefeller Institute reported 
the di.scoverv in a recent letter to the Ameri¬ 
can Cancer Society. 

The researchers made the discovery while 
investigating the way an antibiotic works on 
key components of the cell nucleus. 

The re.scaichers were working with actino- 
mycins, one class in the l)road family oi anti¬ 
biotics. They found that actinomycins literal¬ 
ly Slick to part of the cell’s key molecule, 
tending to “gum up” its activity. The mole¬ 
cule aflected in DNA (Deox)iibnnucleic Acid). 

WHY ANTARCriCA IS EARTHOUAKE- 
FREE? 

Despite the most thorough and uninter¬ 
rupted operation of a net ol .seismic stations 
III Antaiclica, with one among it situated 
even at the very South Pole, not a single 
eartliciuake has been Tc-gisiered to date 
in this part of the globe. Only laie and weak 
shocks have been recoided liv coastal stations, 
which, however, weic caused by the breaking 
down of giant icelieigs. 

Indeed, there are liigh mountains of re¬ 
cent oiigin under the mights ice cap in Antarc¬ 
tica, the process of formation of which is not 
vet over, and still no earthquakes occur. This 
strange phenomenon has not so far been ex¬ 
plained thoroughly. 

File mountain range. South American 
Andes, extend deep into Antarctica. Devasta¬ 
ting earthquakes occur within this range on 
the American continent (worth recalling is the 
itjfio catastrophe in Chile), whereas on the 
approaches to Antarctica the Ancles earthquake 
belt breaks oft, as it were. The epicentres siir- 
rotind Antarctica in a circle, running along 
under water mountain ranges. 

.What are the forces then which “bar” 
earthquakes at the boundary of the ice cover? 
What prevents the enormous upheavals in tjie 
Earth’s depth from manifesting themselves? 

Most probably, the cold ice shield acts as 
a kind of fur-coat for the Earth’s entrails. It 
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prevents the warmth of the Earth from easily 
escaping into the surrounding space. Where¬ 
as on the surface of the Antarctic glaciers 
nearly an outer space cold—upto 90 degrees 
below zero—reins supreme, the temperature at 
the boundary between ice and rock is much 
higher—around the freezing point. The 
warmth of the Earth, even as much as melts 
the ice, forms a streak of water in between. 
The surplus of warmth under the Antarctic ice 
cover causes an additional warming up of the 
Earth’s entrails. Thereby, the rock becomes 
more plastic, and the possibility of an earth¬ 
quake decreases. 

However, this is only a hypothesis which 
requires a thorough theoretical and experi¬ 
mental check-up. 

* ft « 

NEW TYPE OF EARTH’S CRUST 

A new type of the earth’s crust consisting 
of sedimentation rocks and basalt, intermediary 
between the continental and oceanic, has been 
found by Soviet geophysicists in the Far East 
of the USSR. One of such areas was found at 
the juncture of the Asian Continent and the 
Pacific Ocean. 

An expedition of geophysicists led by 
Professor Irina Kosminskaya established that 
this layer, i5-«5 km thick, can be fully regard¬ 
ed as a special type. 

Somewhat earlier a similar type of the 
earth’s crust was found by Soviet scientists in 
the Caspian Sea but then they did not think it 
fit to regard it as a special type. Only the 
comparison of the results of studying the bor¬ 
der areas and the bottoms of several seas and 
oceans made it possible to define the new type 
of the crust. 

A representative of the Soviet Geophysical 
Committee said in a TASS interview that 
earthquake forecasts are closely connected with 
the solution of the question of the transitional 
type of the Earth’s crust. The problem of the 
distribution of useful minerals is connected 
with the answer to the question how the 
earth’s crust will develop: if the continents 
will be growing or, on the contrary, the ocean 
will be expanding. 

ft ft ft 

LIFE PRODUCED SYNTHETICALLY 

Four Indian scientists, working collective¬ 
ly, have been able to produce life synthetical¬ 
ly, it was reported on April aa, 1963. 

* This revolutionary achievement is the 
result of five years of sustained work on aque¬ 
ous solutions of amino acids (constituents of 


proteins on which life depends) in the pre¬ 
sence of sun light. 

The scientists, who are vigorously pursu¬ 
ing the subject further, have developea synthe¬ 
sised structures which show functions of life. 

The scientists are: Dr. Krishna Bahadur 
and Dr. (Mrs.) S. Ranganayaki of Allahabad 
University, and Dr. O. N. Perti and Dr. H. D. 
Pathak of Debi Singh Bisht Government Col¬ 
lege, Nainital. 

They had earlier propounded a new 
theory on the origin of life which received 
wide publicity in scientific journals in India 
and abroad. 

Their work has established that amino 
acids formed from simple gaseous mixtures in 
the presence of sun-light and metallic catalysts, 
continued their chemical activities in primi¬ 
tive oceans. , 

And that resulted in the formation of 
peptides and proteins fiom which cell-like 
structures evolved in the pre-biological era of 
the universe. 

Dr. P. Maheshwari, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, University of Delhi, said on 
April R4 that if some scientists, as is reported 
in the press, had been successful to produce 
life synthetically without help of enzymes, it 
was a really creditable achievement for the 
science of botany. 

Since no details were given in the report 
whether ‘living’ substance satisfied the four re¬ 
quirements essential for life—respiration, re¬ 
production multiplication, self-repair and res¬ 
ponse to external stimuli—he would like to 
know further details before accepting such a 
claim. 

Dr. S. C. Maheshwari Reader ih Botany 
Department of the Delhi University, said that 
so far as the de novo synthesis of a modern 
plant or an animal cell was concerned this had 
not been achieved so far. 

He said that recently scientists in the 
U.S.A. had been able to synthesize lower form 
of life, like viruses, in test tubes but even this 
had been achieved with the help of enzymes 
extractable only, from living cells. * 

From purely inorganic constituents (tl^at ' 
is without the aid of enzymes) nobody had 
been able to synthesize a virus or even a funo • 
tional protein molecule, he added. 

However, if this had been done at claim¬ 
ed by four scientists belonging to U.P., this 
was “certainly a great accomplishment.’’ Lack 
of detail, however, prevented him, he added. 
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from judging whether the claim was correct or 
not. 

So far as a general theory of origin of life 
flora simple inorganic constituents is concern¬ 
ed, the two professors of Delhi University said 
that notable contributions have already been 
made on this subject liy eminent scientists sucli 
as Oparin, Urey, Miller and J, B. S. Haldane. 

Dr. Krishna Bahadur, one of the Indian 
scientists who has been able to create life 
synthetically, said in an interview in Allahabad 
on April 24, 19C3, that the experiments car¬ 
ried out so far proved that life of a desired 
psychological property and form could be 
created. 

“The discovery is a sheer revolution in 
the field of science and sociology. It will com¬ 
pletely revolutionise the religious as well as 
scientific outlook,’ he said. 

The synthesis of life he said, would make 
human life all over the world more lasting and 
durable. 

Dr. Bahadur said that till 1958 he and his 
wife. Dr. Mrs. S. Ranganayaki were working 
alone. It was only in 1959 that he started 
working in collaboration with Dr. O. N. Up- 
reti of Nainital who was investigating the 
form of peptide in aquetms solution. 

He said that their first contribution was 
in 1954 when they discovered a process of 
formation of amino acid with the help of light. 

In 1958 they discovered a process with the 
help of which they could prepare peptide in 
aqueous solution in presence of metallic ione 
as a catalyst. 

Dr. Bahadur claimed that he had evid¬ 
ence to prove that it was possible to prepare 
units* capable of growth multiplication and 
metabolic activities. 

* * ♦ 

ATOM NUCLEUS FROM DISTANT 
GALAXY 

A tiny super-powered invader from dis¬ 
tant space penetrated the solar system^ in Feb¬ 
ruary 1963 and crashed into the earth s atmos¬ 
phere setting off a cosmic ray shower over New 
Mexico. 

The invader was a mere nucleus of an 
atom. But, physicists said, its energy was so 
great it must have come from some distant 
galaxy, olttside the earth’s own milky way. 

* The event was reported in the issue of 
Physical Review, letters by John Linsley of the 
Laboratory for Nuclear Science, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 
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Linsely deteaed the shower at the volamo 'i 
ranch recording station near .^buquerque,.>| 
New Mexico. " 

Physicists reason that the atomic nucleus 
that invaded the earth’s atmosphere must have 
come from a mush more active galaxy than ’ 
our own because of its enormous power. r’ 

When it crashed into the earth’s air blan- ■ 
ket it struck the nucleus of an atom of the an: j 
and the resulting atomic debris grew by a sort ^ 
of chain reaction into a shower of high-speed < 
atomic particles. ^ 

A 

The cosmic ray shower covered an area os 
.several square miles bombarding the mesa for i 
only an instant—but long enough to be re- j 
corded. ' 

Scientists accelerate protons in their huge ? 
atom smashing devices. The new Brookayen 
National Laboratory synchorion can acceler¬ 
ate protons to 30 billion electron volts ovw ; 

its halfmile Hack. 

But the atomic nucleus from outer space 
—probably the nucleus of a hydrogen atom— : 
had three billion times as much energy as the ! 
Brookhaven syncliotron tould produce. 

A man-madd synchotron that could pro- : 
tiucc that powciful a particle would have to , 
be as large as the earth’s orbit round the sun. ' 

One theory was cited as a possible ex¬ 
planation (or the high-energy cosmic particles, 

It holds that our galaxy or family of some 1 
hundred billion stars acts as a huge accelera¬ 
tor. - ; 

The magnetic field—a billion times wea- . 
ker than the magnetic field in a man-made i 
atom accelerator—holds the particles in the j 
galaxy while the particles are accelerated to ] 
tiemendous eneigies over the vast range of the 1 
galaxy. '! 

* * * 

LIFE ON OTHER PLANETS 

Recent research has shown that particles i 
found on meteorites that have crashed into j 
the earth may have originated from life-like j 
forms elsewhere in the universe, according to 
the “Nature’’, published on April 13, 1963. 

Scientists who had recently made a micro¬ 
analysis of the particles using electron-probe 
X-ray apparatus hoped this would “not only, 
provide much needed fundamental data butt 
would also help to clarify the confusion pre¬ 
vailing in regard to this problem.’’ "Nature” 
reported. 

Researchers included Prof. Bartholomew 
Nagy, Prof. Harold Urey of the University o{ 
California, and Dr. George Claus. 
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The trio belong to a school of thought 
that the particles, known as “organised ele¬ 
ments”, pointed to the existence of some life- 
form elsewhere in the galaxy. Ollu;r scienlilic 
opinion has it that they were simply c«)ntaini- 
nation of the meteorites (40111 .some earthly 
source. 

The researchers found that several parti¬ 
cles containerl major amounts of iron and 
some chlorine and nickel, and said aiguments 
for the terrestrial contamination tlteory seem¬ 
ed “not to be valid for our samples.” 

They said some of the particles scrutinised 
anew “still resemble biological foim” but they 
could not prove they had an oiigin in life as 
we know it. 

* * * 

HAZARDS OI- RADIATION IN SPACE 
FLIGHT 

A computer study indicates that manned 
space stations will face critical radiation haz¬ 
ards regardless of past ot futiue high altitude 
nuclear tests. 

The study, by Mr Robert Fortney, Nor¬ 
throp Spate Laboratory, predicts it will be 
extremely dairgerous for a man to renrairr 
mote than two days itr a space station circling 
the equator at a height of ,‘',,219 kilometres— 
unless he has better shielding than now avail¬ 
able. 

Mr. Fortney, a rtuclcar scientist, used a 
computer to ligure the likely dosage ol just 
one kind of radiation at that altitude-tirost 
dangerous part of the Van Allen helt. Mr. 
Fortney’s calculation dealt only with protons, 
not electroncs. 

“In the lower Van Allen belt, protons are 
more dangerous than elc'ciiones,” Mr. Fortney 
said in air interview. “Most manned orbiting 
stations will be in the Icrwcr belt. I did trot 
include electroncs.” 

Mr. Fortrrey said his calculations included 
the shieldirrg ellect of half an inch of alumi¬ 
nium, most likely to be used in spacc'craft in 
the near future. 

. “This radiation would be irr the form of 
high-energy protons capable of penetrating the 
body to a depth of two or more inches and 
damaging bloodforming organs,” he .said. 

“In the same period he would receive 200 
roentgens in low-energy protons which are 
stopped by his skin. This is about half the 
emergency skintolerance limit. 

“Obviously, two days of this is all a man 
could Jake.” 


Mr. Fortney said he picked an orbit of 
2,000 nriles because proton radiation is stron¬ 
gest at that level. 

“The hazard could be reduced by orbit¬ 
ing at other altitudes,” he said, “but it is pos¬ 
sible there might be certain military missions 
which would make that level desirable. 

“The point is that, because radiation is 
cumulative, there will be a very serious prob- 
lerrr irr orbiting manned' spacecraft in the 
lower Van Allen belt for any considerable 
length of time”. 

zVlthough there has been much specula¬ 
tion about what would happen to astronauts 
during occasional solar flares, Mr. Fortney 
said the typical Van Allen belt radiation, a 
pcanianent part of the satellite cnviionmeni, is 
moie ha/aiclous. 

* * * 

COBWEBS ON THE MOON 

Intelpietation of new ladar and infra-red 
studies suggests that the moon’s surface is 
made of a spongytobweb-like material into 
which a .spacecraft would sink out of sight. 

A conflicting view is that the surface is 
fine dust but in places is compressed into lay- 
eis stiong enough to support a spacecraft. 

Dr. Homer Newell, dircctoi of space .sci¬ 
ence lor tfie National Aeronautics and Space 
Administiation, described tfie theories to the 
H.S. House of Representatives subcommittee 
on science and astronautics. 

“We have to go there to find out” which 
theory is right, he said. 

X * * 

RADIATION DOSES IN MAN 

J'wo Bombay scientists have made a fnajor 
bieakthrough in the study of radiation absorb¬ 
ed by man with the development of a tiny 
and inexpensive gadget—a polythene “methyl 
orange” dosimeter. They are Dr. K. S. Kor- 
gaonkar, head of the Bio physics group of the 
Indian Cancer Research Centre, and Mr. 
M. S. Tarakanath, his assistant. 

'Fhe polythene pellet containing a solu¬ 
tion of “methyl orange”, a chemical dye, can 
indicate radiation doses in normally inacces¬ 
sible parts of the body such as the cervix. 

Another significance of tlhe ne\^ develop¬ 
ment is that it will Kelp decide the line of 
treatment for victims of radiation in nudear 
accidents, in which so far the ^ose received by 
victims could not be ascertained for lack of 
suitable monitoring devices. 
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The dosimeter tneasares Iteta, Gamma 
■and X-ray radiation doses and its response to 
neutron radiation doses is being studied. It is 
simple, quick in operation and linear in les- 
ptonse and shows moderate energy dependence 
in different types of radiation. It is ba.sed on 
spectral changes produced in the .solution ol 
“methyl orange.” 

It can be conveniently used on a huge 
scale for a personnel 'monitoring purposes in 
high-intensity radiation /ones. It also perniiis 
measurement of tissue doses in body regions. 

The advantages of the “metinl orange' 
system are that measurements aie ease, cjuuk 
and reproducible, tlo.se-effect relations aie 
simple. Dose-rale variation is negligible, eneigc 
dependence is moderate, low cost, cap.iliilu't 
of measurement of single as well as cumulaiue 
doses and suitability for tissue doses and pei 
sonhel monitoring. 

The “methyl orange” dosinietei has not 
so far been put to pi actual use thougli it lias 
been used on patients at the Tata Menioii.d 
Hospital for trial put poses. 

Two years ago, Dr. Koigaonkai rcteiced 
a grant of $25,000 (over Rs. 1,25,000) from the 
Rockefeller Foundation lor lescatch purposes 
* * x 

N£iy I'OOD FOR INFANTS 

A proteinrich substitute foi iniant milk 
foods has been prepared by the Ccutial Food 
Technological Research Institute, Mysoie. 

It is a blend of coconut honey, groundnut 
protein, skim milk powder, hycJiogenated 
vegetable fat and dextri-niallo.se. It is fortihed 
with vitamins and mincials. Feeding tiials on 
infants and weaned children will siait shoitly. 

Ah enriched wheal product with 15 pci 
cent protein content and suitable for weaned 
children has been made with coconut honey 
and refined wheat flour. Other protein foods 
from soya bean and groundnut Hour have also 
been prepared. 

The Institute has been offered funds to 
intensify work on vegetable protein supple¬ 
ments by the United States National Institute 
• of Health. The projects to be undertaken in¬ 
clude infant weaning anJ protein foods, 
'studies relating to protein nutrition, and car- 
.bohydrate and fa^ metabolism. 

The research is likely to help the Cov- 
erniji^ent programme to encourage people to 
reduce dependaqce on cereals, to improve the 
nutritive value of their diet and to conserve 
apd make effective use of the existing food re- 
•ourcei iu ithe country- 
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I'HE WAY TO SLEEP 

Somewhat perturbed at the increasing 
demand for sleeping pills health official 
of an English country are to stage an 
exhibition to teach people how to sleep. 

Nottinghamshire Health Education 
Oflicer, Mr. Alfred Marrow, says: “Sleep¬ 
ing IS an art that many people have never 
learned. People use the wrong types of 
mattresses, and sleep at the wrong times. 
Many people need sleep and don’t need.” 

Ml Marrow, who is a physiologist, 
adds: "People start taking sleeping pills be¬ 
cause they ate afiaid that if they don’t get 
a certain amount of sleep they will make 
themselves ill. In fact they would prob¬ 
ably be much better off with less sleep.” 

Ihs li|)'i lor .sound sleep include a 
new, carefully chosen bed or mattress, and 
no alarm clock to cause abrupt awakening. 
The best time to sleep is the hour at which 
you weie boin. 

■‘If you weie born at 2 o’clock in the 
moining that is the best time to all asleep. 

Generally speaking the higher the in¬ 
tellect the less sleep you need. 

The exhibition will show that beds 
should be tailor-made to fit the individual. 

X X * 

HIGH Ill.FEl D .SHOF.S DANGEROUS 

Women wearing stilettc heels are liable 
to contract leg ailments, a doctor has warn¬ 
ed in London. 

Dr. William Yeoman, addressing a 
nur.ses' conference, said: “High-heeled 
shoes upset the balance of the body, put¬ 
ting a strain on the knee joints.” 

He said osteo-arthritis of the knees, a 
form of rheumatism, was an example of 
the result of wear and tear in a limb joint. 

Dr. Yeoman pointed out that stiffening 
of the knees often happened to women be¬ 
cause they spent so much of their life on 
their feet. 

He went on: “It occurs usually about 
middle age or after when a rapid increase 
in weight takes place. By this time the 
feet are flat and showing signs of deformity 
because incorrect shoes were worn in 
early life.” 

* * * 

FAT MEN ARE NOT BIG EATER’s 

Just because you are fat does not mean 
you are a big eater. 
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It is more likely that a fat person is 
idle, or to be less painful, leisurely. 

This is the concision of Dr. R. Pass- 
more, of the Department of Physiology at 
Edinburgh University, who claims there is 
no evidence of a scientific nature to sup¬ 
port the popular theory that the obese are 
big eaters. 

The conclusion is published in a book 
of papers which has just been read to the 
Royal Statistical Society. 

The doctor suggests that by the end of 
the 21st century that turbulent, bustling 
species, homo sapiens, may have disappear¬ 
ed. He may choose to evolve into homo 
sedentaries, manipulating knobs and swit¬ 
ches. 

Dr. Passmore adds: “For his leisure, 
he may be quite content to rest in front of 
a television set or talk amiably to his 
neighbours. This transformation has al¬ 
ready started: if it becomes complete, then 
the requirements of food will be cut.” 

In another paper read to the Society, 
Professor Ritchie Calder of Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity states that in the next 20 years the 
larger part of the population in the world 
would have to find rations for 1,000,000,000. 
* * * 

COLOUR FOR BU'FTER 

A cheap method for manufacturing 
butter colour in India has been evolved by 
the National Dairy Research Institute, Kar- 
nal. The colour is extracted from ‘annat- 
to’ fruit seeds. Annatto trees grow in 
Madras, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra. The process consists of ex¬ 
tracting the yellow-red resinous material 
covering the seeds and some refined veget¬ 
able oil is used for the purpose. 

The colour can be added directly to the 
cream in the chum or worked up in but¬ 
ter. According to the Institute, the pro¬ 
cess is very simple and the equipment for 
I»roducing about 50 tons of butter colour 
will cost only about Rs. 25,000. 

At present, indigenous production of 
butter colour is not enough to meet the re¬ 
quirements of manufacturers and the de¬ 
mand will go up further when new dairies 
come^up. There are also prospects of ex- 
g(»i;ing • the material to Australia, New 
Zealand and other countries, as it can com¬ 
pete well in the world market. 


ADMISSION TEST GUIDES 

Profs. S. Basu, B. E. & S, Mukherjt M.A. 

Up-to-date Guide To 
railway service Commission Exam* 
for the Posts of Signal Inspector, Block Sig¬ 
nal Inspector, Trainee Asst. Driver, Electri¬ 
cal Chargeman, Proby, A.S.M., Clerk, Ticket 
Collector, Signaller, A.S.M., Guard & A.P.- 
W.I. Prev. 5 yrs’. Ques. with Ans. up to Feb. 
1963. EXTRA Gen. Knowledge, Eng. Com¬ 
position, Precis, Essay, Special Chapter on 
Gen. Knowledge in Science and Geography 
(essential for condidates). Time Table, big 
Rly. Map of India & Metric System. (Revised 
and Enlarged edition, March 1963) Rs. 3.50. 
With seperate Current Affairs Rs. 4.00. 

2. Apprentice Selection Examination 
INDIAN ORDNANCE FACTORIES 

Jabalpur, Ishapur, Cossipur, Kirkee; Aruvan- 
kadu, Kanpur, Muradnagar, Dehradun etc. 
Guide contains previous 5 years’ Ques. with 
Ans. up to 1962. EXTRA Gen. Knowledge, 
Eng. Composition, Precis, Essay & Geography 
etc. Rs. 4.50, with Current Affairs Rs. 5.00. 

3. West Bengal Secretariat Clerkship 
Exams. Previous 8 years” Ques. with Ans. 
Gen. Knowledge as in above Books Rs. 5.50. 

4. Do Do 4 years Solved Rs. 3.00. 
Gen. Knowledge as in above books. 

5. Guide To Postal GonTiriiuition 
Exam. By a Retired Post Master. 

Synopsis from P. & T. Guide, P. & T. 
Manual, Vol. V & VI and fully Answered 
Cues. (1956-62) with Practical Ques. and Ans. 
Rates and Charges nP. and KG. The book 
also serves the purposes of Postal Clerks on 
Duty. Rs. 3.50. 

6. Special Class Rly. Apprentice Selec¬ 
tion Exam. A Guide according to Syllabus 
with 8 years Cues. & Ans. un to 62. Rs. 6.50. 

7. B.O.A.T. Admission Test Questions and 

Answers. Rs, 8.50 

8. B.O.A.T. Final Examination Questions 

and Drawing. Rg. 5 . 50 , 

9. Ideal Refreshers Course In 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE ft CURRENT 
AFFAIRS March, J963, Edition. Rs. 3.50. 

10. Interview ft Viva Voce Test, Parker 

Rs. 2.50. 

11, Motilal Nehru ENGG. COLLEGE, 

Allahabad. 4 years Cpurse, Syllabus as of 
Indian Institute of Technology, ( 1.1. T. ), 
Khara^ur etc. The Guide for T.I.T. second 
year will be verv helpfhl for Nehru Engineer- 
•Hng Admission Test. Rs. 7.50. 

ORIENTAL BOOK AOENOY 
2-B. S^ma Charon De Str§§U CahiMa-ti, 


STATE OF HEALTH 


Sir, 

The Minislcr lor 'Healili iiiciiUoutcl in 
the Lok Sabha sonic ot the ic.isons wliy wc 
should congratulate oiuselves on the piogress 
the country has made in tlie splieie ol imblic 
health, and theie is no reason why tlie publie 
services should be denied tlien due sliaie ol 
the uedit for the undoubted atlvance that we 
have made in seveial dnections. Lile exjieU- 
ancy has risen, botli deatliiate and iiilant 
mortality late liave lallen anil tlieie is also a 
signilfcant diop i:i the incidence ol some ol 
the major diseases like inalaiia. Ihis is a 
solid achievement which it would be ungener¬ 
ous to minimize. But there aie othei tests by 
which the health of a nation c.in be ineasnied. 
Thete is not only a death-iaie. but also a nioi- 
bidity rate, the level of geneial sickness in the 
nation. How many of us fall ill and how lie- 
qucntly? Theie is also such a thing as the 
standard of physical fitness. Heie at any laie 
there is some data Iiy which to go. Of the 
candidates who oflcied tlieinselves loi leciuit- 
ment to tiic Army under the enieigency, (ii pei 
cent, that is much more than half, weie dec¬ 
lared unfit. In other woids, if levvci die of 
disease today it is only because onr cloctois 
know a few more tricks tlian in the past, and 
not because we are intrinsically a healthier 
nation. 

Thdle is a good reason why, this should be 
so. Public health is not cntiiely a niattei of 
pills and plasters—the number ot cloctois wc 
harve and the efficacy of the dings that aie 
available. Public health is not a subject that 
can be treated in isolation; it depends on the 
amount and kind of food wc eat, the puiiiy of 
the water wc drink, and the whole enviion- 
ment in which we live and wcik. lii other 
Words, it is closely related to food supply, pub¬ 
lic sanitation and slum clearance. Whatever 
the Minister for Health is able to achieve in 
her specific field will always be limited by the 
influence of these larger ^'nviioniucntal l.ic 
tdrs. If, for instance, otn pei cajfila food sup¬ 
ply must increase by st-1/2 pci cent annually 
to maintain normal health, while the actual 
increase over the last ten years is only one per 
cent a year, the average Indian would continue 
to aiScar from diminished physical vigour and 


working efficiency and a greater proneness to 
ili.sea.se. We know as a mattei of iact that 
aliout oue-lifili of oui population is under- 
nouiisheil and about two thiids seriously mal- 
uomished. 1 hese aie the limitations under 
whiih llie Ilealtli MinisUys s.iiiitation nica- 
suies have to work. 

1 he .iimual lepoit ol the jMiiustiy makes 
u (le.ii tliat at any late we aie going loiwurd 
auoiilmg lo plan, il we manilam the [iie.seiit 
late ol piogicss we should have a tlealth 
k.eutie 101 almost eveiy ile\elojiment block by 
tlie end ol tlie 1 liiul Plan -only about 
blocks will go uiicoveicd. 1 be Ilealtli Mmis- 
tei meiiiioiiecl m the com .sc ol the debate the 
old pioblem about tbe .si.11 city ol doctors in 
tlie (ouiitiy side. Ihis pioblem can iievci be 
.solved on tlie basis ot compulsion, .is Ur. 
I\av).u tliiiiks. Wheievei llieie is compulsion 
llieie is also enormous scojk- 1 01 eva.siou and 
sabotage. Neitliei can tlie pioblem be met cn- 
liicly Ijv olleiuig e\tia iiioiuiaiy mceiitivcs. 
Wliat the aveiage cloctoi in the couiitiyside 
mi.s.sc's IS a whole i.iiige ol sin i.d and cultural 
amenities vvlucii file m a modem town oilers 
in siicli ample measuie. 

1 ciday docLois should In. Ii.udei still to 
imd liec.iuse ol tbe emcigims demand lor the 
delcme seivices. But iheii is mi cause to Icel 
hopeless 01 iuadei|uale. Aiui all, wc have 
been biiiUlmg up a coips ol .luxiliaiy medical 
woikeis loi SCI vice in the imal aieas since 
ii)r,4—it is a pity the aiiiuial lepoiL sa)s noth¬ 
ing about tlieii numbei 01 tlie toil they fill 
and we know that with .1 lew essential drugs 
loi majoi cli.seases and a mmimuni skill and 
appalatus foi essential opeiations, a lonseienti- 
CHS aii.xiliaiy woikei can make a great diller- 
ence to the lot ol m.iny stneken people 111 the 
(ountiy-side. 

(I’amandas A. Aida.sani, Bombay) 

* K * 

AN AS.S1-SSMI.N I OF .SIlAKBSrEARt’S 


BcliincI tlie woids of Sbakespcaic, wc lyid 
the full and inidivided loice ot a greaf and 
powciful personality. 1 hey are not the mere 
products ot his mind, it it were so, they would 
have ceased to appeal to us long ago. Today 
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B. Shiiw docs iu)i ;i|)[>cal lo iis so nmc.li as lie 
used to do .1 decade .tgo. Willi llie passage ol 
Uiiie Kie apjieal ol iiis woiks will ceilamly 
wane. CJne iiiipoilaiii lac tor lespoiisilile loi ii 
is llial they aie laigeiy tlie pioctucis ol a hnl 
liant niiiui. iJiilikv. Mi.ikespeaie s woiks, Uiey 
Jack the lull and undivided tone ul .Shaw's 
peisoii.ility. Sliaw’s woiks pinnaidy ajipeai 
U) the luintl wheieas Shakespeaic s woiks 
appe.d to the wliole [leisunaluy ol man. Oin 
imagination, mtelleci, instincts, emotions and 
impulses - all these aie sinied. In .1 woid 
man's whole peisonality is moved I his is the 
greatest halluiatk, not only ol the woiks ol 
.'ihakesjieaie hut ol all the gieal woiks ol ail 
that have suivived the vnissiiudcs ol lime, 
lake any gteat and niiinoilal woik ol ail and 
you will lealise lli.it it is not the iiiiiid alone, 
but llie undivided lone ol its wiitei's peison 
ality llial h.is susiamed it 

Shakespeaie's love ol Imni.mitv is exclu 
sive .mil undivided, lie loves 11 not in Itag- 
melits hut .is ,i vvliole. lie emhi.ices it .is 
wainily as .i lovei does Ins sueelhe.nl, hut. to 
oin gieai snipiise, even Ins vv.11 in he.11 led low 
does not in.ike him hinid to lin loihles, li.iil 
lies .iiid weaknesses ol lininanity. lie exposes 
them like a .siineie liiend Iacii liis lelmkes 
are those ol .1 nolile and .illeciion.ile l.iihet. 
We do not mind them, loi we know iliev gush 
oiil lioin the- touni.iin he.id ol love Wi’ .il- 
vvavs leel llie tliiolis ol a w.niii he.nl heliind all 
his lehukes .mil lepio.iclus. One who c.innot 
tome out ol ones riaiiow sell tannoi love 
humaiiilv. Not M anv ol hiini.inily. he c.iiiuot 
love Ills next dooi neighhom .'sli.ikespeaie is 
one ol those who .11 e .ilw.ivs out to leceive 
hiuii.initv .ind to sh.iie ils sniieiings .iiid |oys. 
In his Imin.inilv linds one ol its liiiest mouth 
pieces. All those who love Imnianily love 
.Shake.speaie. 

.Sh.ikespe.ile's .11 1 is like .1 lollv edilice. 
whose found.iiions h.ive heen l.iid on the .solid 
giouiid ol llie, hut whose sn))eistiutluie 
tone lies the skv I he seuel ol the gie.ilness 
ol his ait lies 111 the laci that it is an escape 
lioiii lile and .111 esi.ijie into lile at the s.ime 
lime. It is heie th.il he is misnipassed, d'iieie 
are people w ho say that Sh.ikes])e,lie's wot Id is 
siiii])ly a r.iiiyi.ind. It is .t paiti.d tiuth. I he 
roots ol anv great work ol ail lies in lile, loi 
it thaws its lile lilootl Itoiii lile. II Shakes- 
pe.ire’s works wtie the piodiuls ol im.igiiia 
tion alone, they would h.iw teri.iiiilv lost their 
dial 111, tieshness and vit.diiy long ago. 

'I'he understanding of all great works ol 
a:I increases with that of life, for they derive 


their inspiration and vitality lioni the foun¬ 
tain head ol lile. 

.Shakespeaie s iespon.se Lo lile is as coni- 
piehensive and inteu.se as life itself. lie sliows 
us the heigiits, depths and hreadihs ol human 
iialuie. It is only the man ol pencilatiiig 
minds and wide expeliente that tan pioperly 
nndeistand his 1 espouse'to life and appreciate 
ins werrks. • 

All gteat aitisls cioss all tlie nairovv and 
supeilitial haiiieis that divide luimanity. 
.Shake.speaie is one ol the beloved sous ol 
Imiiianily. He is the piide ol the whole 
liunian lace and not oi hnglaiid alone. His 
IS the voice ol the whole' Imnian lacc' .incl not 
c-ii an n1d1v1du.1l. And this is the gieaiest .sec 
let ol Shakespeaie's nimioitality. 

(Haiiiiclul Hasan, Jlia'iisij 

^ X- 

DKldllS HU.HKR SKIONDARV 
EDHCIA I U)N 

Si I, 

I he jiiopos.d lo hand ovei Delhi's Highei 
Sicontlaiy l.clucalion 10 ihc' Mnnicip.il Coi 
jioialion ol Delhi is mivvise, unsound and 
claniaging pecl.igogitallv. Such a step, il 
i.iken, would heii.iy once moie tlie (ioveiii 
ineni's gloss iiidilierente lo die most vital issue 
ol ilu' nation at the iiioiiieni I he ji.nents and 
the ie.it he rs have heeti leelmg in;.si pel tin bed 
since the tlav the piess published the news to 
tins eliect. Hete we .ire not to .iigue vvliethei 
the liighei setoncl.nv education m India nee,Is 
lo he .1 local hcnlv suh|ecl .it piesciU 01 .1 si.ite 
and teniie subject. Wh.il we leel .iclu.illv tt.»n- 
teiiied about is vvheihei the Miniicipal (.ot- 
poi.iiion ol Delhi at all deseives lo be cnliust 
eel with this lesponsibility. Isxpansioii ol 
povvei and enli.iiitemenl ol aullioiity iievei 
nie.ni elliticnty .mil oveiniglil chaiigeovei 
lioiii nepotism and coriuplion to worthiness 
and pionipt admiiiislralioii. 

I he jiast retold of the Coiporalioii ol the 
Ckapil.il has heen raihei iiiiloi lunaicK most 
niieiivious .iiici noioi ions. Tlieie h.is been 
toituplion widely, rampant ;md the civic, life* 
as such h;is not registered any objective melio¬ 
ration vvoith ils name. Whenever there havcj 
tippeaied press lepoits about the working crl 
the faiiporalioii, ihtrc have tome to light 
scandals, inefficiciicy, impotenty and ^licnl 
coiiiiiigs. riij- Hospitals arc pitiably mal 
adniiiiistered, the food adulttiration is on cons 
taut increase, the primary education in Delhi is 
a constant source of complaint both to the 
parents and the teachers, the power and the 
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water breakdowns in Delhi have been pla^u 
iiig the riti/ens most annovingly mainly due to 
the fact that the Clorpoiaiion is responsible loi 
waler and power supply. The emplovces ol 
the Transport Undertaking ol die M.C.D. .uv 
more di.scourtcou.s when the 1 ). i .U. holds the 
fourtesy weeks. Then liow are we disillusion 
eel that llie M.C’.l) descives to bt liauded o\ei 
the City’s higher seroiidarv ediKaiiou whidi 
is still the weakisi link in om (diuational 
edifice? . 

'rhere is a valid lear that siiih unitnagi 
native and hurried steps might h .id to llie 
(ollapse ol the eduiational nrithiiiei' in tin 
(ountrv wbeieas on tlie oibei hand out I'icsi 
dent and I’time Minister lia\e been waiunig 
us again and .igain against indiscipline, (.an 
plarctuN and letliaigv and I leel suit thai u is 
simply (ouipl.ueius .uid lelhaigv on om r>.ii'l 
to think ol handing enei the highei seiond.ii'. 
ediTcation e>l Dellii lo llie Mt.D 

(.Sushil Kuinai. Delhi) 

A TT SSON TO INDIA 


Sir. 

Mr C Rajagopaladiati has i.iiiy tin loi 
sin in bis recent (oniiiif'Uis ih.il (.oiiiuiiinis! 
t'.bina is a thre.iieiimg nienaie to indi.i not 
only bv reason of supeiioi Mibi.ns polenli.il 
but also b\ its ideologv of exp.msion. bs b.Kt 
ol arms and reliisal ol the p.issibibts ol m 
existence’ 

These ideas should serve ns a grim warn 
ing and an e\c opener- dnan ting our alien 
tioii towards Military unpiepar«lncss so Unit, 
if the worst tomes lo the vs or si we uiav nol in 
caught wool-gathering. 

The recent tragodv at our 
CIS is an explitit demonstration ol on b.iiKHi 
ddc un;.^mluess to meet the drallengc ol 
the power-blind (diina. 

It is .a manifesiaiion ol the f.m 
have not yet att umnl.tlfd 

to save democratV. ^ , \[.,|,aima 

of Truth and Ahi.rrsa- p.eath.d b M ^ 

. Oandlu. from the true ton.edo (.f^ totab^^ 
ism and from the maelstrom 
• tarism. , 

The peate-loviug and lust s.' v'e 

.globe mav come ,he planet. 

dciiKMiatic ideas on tht 1 

» they have .leadv vhm>t, i'‘ 


but to depend 


on 


political bl under on 


the part of 


leadersfiip: for ideas change with the clianging 
wind, (hanging the politus of the nations. 

(B. Mohan, Delhi) 


LKSSON I'ROM NKTA]! 

Sir. 

It IS delecl.ible that piesentlv most of the 
(onnnini isls lia\c liber.ilised and I'eviscd their 
(ipiiiKins oil some Innd.iiiieiiial l.uis. But they 
.ns still picpiil (ed lo Ncl.ip Bose, the gi'catest 
violiiii iieedom ligliier ol our lime 1 *. C. 
|osiii. tl’.; then .Siiiei-us of f.(juuiiunist Party 
ol inib.i s.iiil, vdi'II Nri.ip w.is trying to free 
Ills ('iiiiuiv lioni till' loieign voke with the 
■ iben lielj). tli.il l\el.i|i vt.is |.ip.uiese quisling, 

<1 ll.iiioi ’ li he l.uals oil lllibaii soil, IlC will 
bl' \\eh.iiiKil vviili bullet ’ I his siaicuient, 
viliuh ]nei.vs e\ el V liidi.iii he.ill. lorced me 
lo I III I ills lei lei. 

1 hi t onmmiiisis in.iv Icaiu tiie lesson of 
p.Uin.tism 11.0. Iium.misin. lioni the lile-his- 
l,iy III '\ei.ip \dio (bit iioihmg lor bimself, 

laii .1 .Ill iln v.hoii ble loi lieemg his 

,,.imu\ III'. .1(11011 (lonieinmg loieign help) 
o! Nil,HI i.m bl. pisiilieil even lioni llie com- 
iminisii.' pom, ol v ii w (a.nmiuiiism believes 
, 1 ,.,, ..,,,1 p.siilic-. ihc .mans During the 

( /.n !(',.im I'lissi.m loininmiists smiglil help 
|i.,m i.ipil.ibsiii n.iiions llunwliai is wiong 

,1 helm..I Nel.in boMowed bell) bom kas- 

,,si mil ions 111' m l»s i oumiemlablc 
^.,,<|„'s. '.ivei.il um-'v told Ihe sod.eis of 
\ (h.u i!,(v .h'liild bt piepaied to hglit 
.y.n the lap.mi's, ,1 ilu'v tiled lo inteifeic in 

,1,, ,:H,ed lausi -I liiiilo.n Noieovei. lus 
,„„.,sted ol ln.b„us 111 always tned to 
mnunuse the .ilieii liilj) 

Nenii w.is mv" "> P'"”’''’’ 

nlo On till oilie. hind los mows vyeie. in a 
!,ue sense, soii.disi,. ! b' Ix lmvcd in etontj- 
nio t.l-mnlii!' 'md '•"itmlde responded 

fonn...ion of\alio..al Plann.i.g Com- 
„Hssion tlnoi.gh whali on. national cionomv 
(hd'lo'pid allot imlrpcndcixe 

ouiiiioii 

( finuihintsi I in.m i 


spe, 


Preparedness demands 
our fullest efforts • 1 





RAHUL SANKRITYAYAN 

Mahapandit Rahul Sankrityayan, the 
celebratal linguist, scholar, lexicographer, 
Indologist, writer and historian died on April 
14, igb;} Rahnlji had complcied his seven¬ 
tieth year just five days before the end came. 
He died ol friebral haemorrhage at Eden Ho.s- 
pital, Darjeeling. 

He was boi n in a family of rich peasants 
in Azamgarh district in U.P. Sent to Banaras 
to study Sanskrit, he was picked up w^hen still 
young by a ridi mahant from Bihan- and made 
his heir. 

He joined the Arya Samaj later and went 
to pt ison dinfug the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment in Hti'i. Afteiwards he turned to Bud¬ 
dhism wliidi became a life-long influence and 
roloiired his Marxism when he embraced it. 
Otdaiued a Bhikshu. his outlook remained 
unchanged c\’en after he had married and set¬ 
tled down. 

Together with Swami Shahajanand 
Saraswati and Karyanand Sharma he founded 
the radical peasant movement in Bihar. In 
one peasants’ struggle, the zamindar’s goondas 
seriously wounded him in the skull. He join¬ 
ed the Communist Party in 19.10 when it was 
foimed in Bihar and was soon after arrested 
and detained in Deoli camp. 

He parted company w'ith the Communists 
shortly after independence on the language 
issue. Prc'siding over a session of the TIindi 
Snhitva Sammclan in Bombay he said that 
Hindi with Devnagri script should be accepted 
as the official language. 

He ttavelled all over the w'orld except the 
TT..S.A. His second visit to the Soviet Union, 
where he enjoyed a tremendous reputation, 
teas during the later vears of the last w^ar. He 
travelled via Tran to see his w'ifc whomjie had 
married in I.eningrad when she w^as a student 
of Sanskrit and Pali, and his .son, Thev had 
been caught in the famous seige of Leningrad. 
He manied three times. > 

Although accepted as the foremost scholar j 
and philosopher in Hindi, he did not receive j] 
any, lecognition from official bodies. A Uni-J 
vetsitv'in Colombo honoured him by inviting*® 
him to lecture on Buddhist philosophy. 


He was author and editor of an incredible 
number of Hindi, Sanskrit and Pali books— 
nearly three hundred in all, the themes rang¬ 
ing from mass movements to millenniums. His 
form varied from exhortative exposition and 
Bhojpuri ‘folk-poetry’ to exquisite fiction. He 
influenced the modes, beliefs and attitudes of 
tw'o generations of a 'now gently, now violent¬ 
ly shaken’ readership. His constant effort as 
a writer was aimed at helping the absorption 
in Indian life of all that is healthy in modern 
scientific thought. 

As a historian, his two volumc ‘History 
of Middle Asia (Sahitya Akademi Award i9.*>8) 
is perhaps the only comprehensive book on the 
subject ever attempted in any of the world’s 
languages He added three centuries to the 
history of earlv literature bv discovering, col¬ 
lecting, critically editing and annotating, the 
completely unknown treasures of ‘Siddha’ 
poetry. 

He was always in too great a haste to be 
a perfectionist or academic in details. He had 
a whole range of plans for work and he did 
nor like the idea of losing the race with his 
own plans. Thus it was that he could never 
find time even to re-read his manuscripts. 
“What are the editors there for’’, he used to 
sav. And if vou pointed out the mistakes in 
anv of his published books, his reply was “Go 
on, revise it for the next edition.” 

"Volga to Ganga”, one of his moy popu¬ 
lar works, represents through short stories, the 
development of Indian history and culture. 
‘Manav Samaj’, the history of the evolution of 
human society, gave the people of north India 
their first lesson in Marxism. In the same line 
was 'Bhago Nahin. Badlo,’ and appeal to ac¬ 
cept reality and face its consequences in terms 
of Marxism. ‘Jai Yudheya,’ a work of fiction, 
reconstructed social life in Northern India^ 
when Buddhism was at its peak. 

He wrote novels and short stories iq 
Hindi and in Bhojpuri and translated the 
Holv Qoran into Hindi. He was the first tP 
<ranslate the History of the Communist Party 
of the .Soviet Union into Hindi. * 

He was the most widely travelled Hindi 
**author. He spent several years in various 
countries of Asia and Europe, carrying on re- 
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wwdi in ancient history and culture, and has 
left inore than a dozen volumes of travelogue. 

most fruitful sojourns abroad were those 
in Tibet, Ceylon and the Soviet Union. He 
wan an internationally recognised authority on 
Buddhism. On one of his four trips to Tibet, 
he brought back (on seventeen mules) more 
than six thousand manustripts of Tibetan 
translations of ancient Indian literature and 
donated them to thc^ Bihar Research Society, 
Patna. 

Rahulji was a phenomenon as a linguist. 
He was acquainted with languages of Asia 
and Europe, including some of the obsolete 
Indo-Aryan and slav dialects. For some years 
he was a professor of Tndologv' at tlie Lenin¬ 
grad University and at the time the fatal 
affliction took hold of him, he was the Dean 
and Head of Philosophy Department at the 
Vidyalankar University. Kelania. Ceylon. He 
hatf been a professor of Sanskrit there earlier. 

His autobiographv "Meri Jivan Yatra" 
the second part of which, covering his life after 
his fiftieth year, is willed to he published 
thirty years hence - is a fascinating story' of 
'inward' and ‘outward’ adventures. He work¬ 
ed ceaselessly with only three hours’ sleep 
daily. 

Leader of several local mass movements, 
speciallv of peasants, he himself had become a 
theme for several popular poems Once in an 
agitation he received severe injuries including 
a skull facture. It was perhaps a personal 
testament of his famous saving that offering 
one’s blood in popidar strtiggles has the same 
significance as offeiing sandal paste in poojas. 
He was jailed more than once and in the earlv 
forties was elected president of the All-India 
Kisan Sabha. 

Having earlier been a 'holy man’ succes¬ 
sively of three orders, he had occasion to study 
the various religious disciplines inside out and 
so was relentless in his criticism of religions— 
and spared none of them. He gave no quar¬ 
ter to any dogma or fanaticism in any sphere 
of thought or opinion. 

* * * 

DR. WALTER HALL.STEIN 
» ■ German Professor Hallstein came to New 
Delhi on April 5, iqfis. wfiere he delivered 
•this year’s two Azad Memorial Lectures organ¬ 
ised by the Indian Council foi Cultural Rela¬ 
tions. This w'as fiis first visit 'o India. Dur¬ 
ing his stav in New Deflii he call.-d on the 
President, the Prime Minister and other Unton 
Ministers and lead^^ts of prorninence. 

President of the Commission of the Euio- 
pcan Economic Community for the past four 
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years, Mainz-born Prof. Hallstein is known to 
many as the "Merchant of Europe’’. Still 
many more would like to call him "Father of 
Europe.’’ Both these titles suit this distin¬ 
guished man for a variety of reasons but main¬ 
ly for his dedication to the task of the unifica¬ 
tion and full integration of Europe. In his 
practical work he has been able to advocate 
these aims convincingly and successfully. 

By mentioning some time ago that “the 
European integration is my hobby’’, this out¬ 
standing diplomat had confessed that it had 
been these ideals which attracted him—the 
non-partisan scholar—irresistibly to the politi¬ 
cal stage. During his political career Prof, 
Hallstein had show'n himself to be a most cap¬ 
able analyst, and if necessary, a tough, yet 
highly skilled partner in negotiation. 

Prof. Hallstein on whom six Universities 
have conferred Honorary Doctorates of Law 
and who is the recipient of twenty internatio¬ 
nal awards began his career as a lawver. After 
studying at the University of Berlin he was 
promoted to the degree of a doctor of law, due 
to an outstanding thesis on the Versailles 
Peace Treaty of 1919. 

As the first German scholar Professor Hal¬ 
lstein had been invited to come to the United 
States after the war to lecture at American 
universities. But only a little later, he gave 
up his chair at the univeisitv to enter the poli¬ 
tical stage. In iqt,! he became State-Secretary 
of the Foreign Oflice of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, where with much intuition and 
skill he interpreted and imideiuented the con¬ 
ception of the Fedcial Chancellor Dr. Ade¬ 
nauer in the field of foreign policy. Prof. 
Hallstein was influential in the establishmeni: 
of the European Coal and Steel Comraimity 
as well as in the Franco German negotiations, 
which in 1956 led to the return r)f the Saailand 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. 

* » * 

JAINARAIN VY.AS 

Mr. Jainarain Vvas. a member of the 
Rajya Sabha and a former Chief Minister of 
Rajasthan died in New Delhi on March 14, 
1963. He was fi-j. He is stirvised Iry his wife, 
one son and three daughters 

Jainarain Vvas was the spcaihcad of the 
freedom struggle in the old Princely States. 
After the attainment of independence and the 
merger C)f the States in the Union, \yasji conti¬ 
nued to plav an equally important role. He 
was Chief Minister of Rajasthan and syas' one 
of the seuiorinost leaders of the Congress 

(Continued on page 570 ) 



FALL OF CANADIAN COVFRNMF.NT 

The Canarlinn Pruli.iTTKnit was dissohofl 
on Fehniarv H. folhivviTiji (hr defeat of Mr. 
niefenbaker’s Covonimcnt on the previous 
day on two voles of no fonridcnre. and i^cne 
ral elerlions wcic railed for April 8 

A major u-ason for the Govermneni’s de 
feat was the OppovilioTt's siiopn^ riitinsm of 
Mr. Diefciihaket's defeiire poli(v. esperiallv the 
Goveinmenl’s leliinanre to store nudear war¬ 
head for its fifhleis and missiles on Canadian 
soil h'vanse of the imonnanl lole whidi 
Canada a', a UK’inlier of the 17 nation dis 
armament fonfeieme. w.'s pl.nin" in the dis 
armament neyoliations (inrenih field in 
Geneva This onesiion lias been broneht on 
to an inletna|ioird 1e\rl In’ die nnlilit.ilion of 
a rritital US s|i|''menl Hi 'W.isliiitnion. and 
disao-reement within ifm Cabinet had rnlmi- 
naied in the lesionnion on Febniarv t of the 
Mini‘:|ei t)r N.ilional D'-fem;' Afv ITarkness. 

Tn addition the Go\ eminent liad en 
ronnteied diniinllies in piesenlino tlie 1002 fit 
estimate'. Go\einme’il evpeiidi'me beine- 
teinnoraiib met fiem itilerim t'lanis and the 
‘social Ciedil Paii\ on whose siinnori the 
Prooresiie Tonseiv iti\es ivei e denendenl sinee 
thev had be/ai teimned .is 1 rninoiiiv Gov¬ 
ernment in Tune lofe.' voted ayairisi the Gov¬ 
ernment on Fdnn.nv r, 

Tfie snbieif of niide-p .armaments for 
Canad 1 h.id beoi i.pjs^d in fftiaua on Tannarv 
a bv G'niei .il Norsl in tlie rnnrse of bis 
“fm-ev’dl tom" e,f N \Tf 1 lapiltils on relin- 
onishino' the nosi fif N NTO Supreme Allied 
Commandei. Fnrotie 

General Noisi.ad said that Canada had 
undertaken in MtrpO to provide a nndeai strike 
rapaiiililv for the U C. \ F. ait division in 
Furope but that this had depended upon her 
sij>ninjif a bilateral a»ieement with the United 
States similar to those alretidt in existence liei- 
ween the US,\. and “essenliallv all” NATO 
countries. FTe advocated that sndi a bilateral 
agreement should be concluded as soon as 
posible. siiuf (tews would not be fullv ope- 
ratyonal until .ifiei between three and six 
montlTs’ training. 

Mr. Lester Pearson (Liberal), the Leader 
of the Opposition, expiessed views similar to 


those of General Norstad on Januarv 12 iti 
Toronto, when he urged that the Canadian 
Government should "end at once its evasion 
of responsibility bv discharging the commit 
ments it has already accepted for Canada.” 

An external affairs debate was held in the 
House of Commons on January 2.4-2r,, the 
main topic being defence, and nmlear wea 
pons in particular. 

Mr Diefenbaker. replvinfi to the debate, 
emnhasi/ed that "anv sufTtrestion that we have 
repndi.ifed anv nndeitaking bv Canada inler 
ii'iionallv is false in siibslanf<‘ and in Part” 
and that “Canada does pot. lias not, and will 
not renege on her responsibilities.” 

Parliament, he sairl. had aoreed in inr.o 
to equip tlie Canadian sonadrons with NATO 
for a strike-reconnaissance roU bad been 
"placed under doubt” In the Nassau de^la 
ration as well as bv other develonmems in 
ibe defence field, both terfinicl and noliiical 
AVhen the plan for the Bnninrr bad first been 
laid down in torff the irieat (hallensre to North 
Ameiii.i w'is believe/1 i/i be bombers cirrvina 
bombs With the advent of mote and more 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, hotvever the 
bomber t arried rvas le^s anti less the threat 
that it ha.'l been, and the main rmrnose of the 
Pnmntr was now to preserve the (US'! Sirate 
fir .Air Command from an attack which would 
prevent it from strikino- out with all its deter 
rent power As to the Voodoo Mr.^Diefen 
baker stated that “these aircraft, title to whitb 
will be vested in Canada, will be armed with 
conventional weapons’ 

“.So far as NORAD is concerned.” the 
Prime Minister svent on, “I have said that 
Canada’s .sovereignty must be maintained. We 
shall continue our neo-otiaiions (which) have 
been going on onite forcibly for two months 
or more. . . . We wn ‘11 negotiate with th'» 
United States, so that .... in case of need 
nuclear warheads will be readily available.*' 
However, the Nassau agreement had given rise 
to “new concepts m the philosophv of de¬ 
fence,” and much of Canada’s planning in tire 
past would “pass out of existence” if thF new 
(oncepts in the philosophy.of defence,” and 
much of Canada’s planning in the past would 
“pa.ss out of existence” if the new concept of a 
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NATO nuclear force was carried into ellctt. 
At tlic next NATO Council iiicetinf>, to be 
licit! in Ottawa on Ma> ai-ita, Canada would 
ilicicforc seek a “tlaiiluation ol oui uilc in 
NA'IO dclciuc plans and tiisposiiions " and 
sctint fioin tlic ollici iiKiiibci nations llicn 
\ lews,” on lilt liasis ol wliub Canada would 
be "in a position to iwakt . ... a consisuni 

dftisioit, Inst to luaiiitaiii oiii iindci iakm»s 
and secondly to execute, il that be the view, 
ibe niainlenance ol oin colleclne delence.' 

In (onclusion, Mr. Dielenbakei said. 
'Clanada has co-opeiated .ind will coopeialc 
with Its Allies, bin will nol be a |),i\\n lo bi 
piislied aiouiul b\ otbei nations, wliub in ilu 
opinion ol oui nation. . . . Well cuo|ic'iau. 

but with p«,licies iii.ide in Canada" Siiale”i' 

I bailees weie lakiii” place in tbe ibinknij; ol 
tbe VVesU'iii woilcl, and ilieie was a !>eneial 
lecoeiiuion ib.n llie miclcai cletciieiu would 
nol he slicnj;tlieiic'tl bv tbe "expansion ol llu 
niulear laniih." 1 be iincleai deieiient was 
iiK ie<isnif;l\ betoninij; ol sue b a naime ibu 
inoie niuleai ai ins would "aild nolbiiii; ni.iu 
iialh " to Can.ida's delences. 

A ioini.d sialeineiil was issued on )auu.u\ 
b\ Ml llaikiicss "iiitei pieliiij;" ibe riiiu. 
Minislci’s spv'ecb in the House ol (.oiiiiuons 
as .uhocating "a debnite police loi tbe .u(|ui 
'■itioii ol inicleai aims.’’ AicoidiUi; to ibe 
Delenie Miiiisiei, “lieadliiies tb.it tbe niuleai 
wesipoiis eaiiiers we b.ive seemed .ne to be 
s(i.i|i|K‘tl and luicle.n aims decisions aeoieleel 
aie coinplelely iiuoirect” 

Ibe allilnde lil tlie C.S Siale l)e|)aii 
. iiieiil towaids Canadian IkS delcaice lel.nious 
w.is pie,|entecl in a st.iteiiienl isuiecl on |ann.ni 
;;o, wliicli contested Mr Dielenbakei alle 
f^alions (i) that tbe Hodkik w.is not inleiideei 
to piotecl Caiiad.i but onis ibe .Sli.nef;i( An 
(. einnn.ind: (ii) ib.it tbe Nassau .i<;i eenieiil 
I .isl doubt upon the CanaclKin siiikeieeon 
naissaiite role; (lii) lliat tbe lineal ol So\ lei 
bennbers w.is no longer a in.i|oi eb.dlenge: ami 
(i\) that tbe atceplaiui- b\ Can. cl.t ol nuele.n 
weapons would exp.ind ibe "luicleai club 

All emergency deb.ile wiis bilil m ilu 
' ^kinadiap Mouse of Commons on |.nin<n\ ’.i. 

jnior to which Mi. Dieleiibakca h.id .mnoiiiu 
■ id that the C/.inacHaii Amb.issadoi in 

iiigton. Mr. Charles Ritchi*’, had been lec.dle. 
to Ottawa foi consult.dions. winie ibe le.idei-' 
of I he thiec Opposition panics had all m.ic e 
I'taiemenls eondcinfiing wbal they c.dlecl I 
interference in Canadian allaiis. 

Mr. Diefenbaker said that the H.S. stale 
ment had been comiuuicated to the Andias- 


sacloi 111 Washingion and to the Canadian 
Dep.iituieiit ol L'Alciti.d Allans only half an 
bom beloie iis lele.ise to ibc- I'less- an action 
wliub III diMiibecI .is ■'mipieicdeiiled” and 
".III unwaii.mieel niiinsimi in Ckinaclian 
.ill.ms." snue ibe iiie.ismes wbieh Ciaiiada 
ouglii lo lake III lel.ilion lo NATO and 
M)R \ 1 ) deleiues weie ’ suieh m.nieis loi 
dee isioii In t..niada 

\IU! the I’inne .Mniisiers SiaLemeiit Mr. 
iie.nsoii nuneil ibe .ul|om iiineiit ol the House 
lo liisiuss ibe Stale 1 )ep.ii I me at lelcase ,is a 
III.nil 1 ol nigiiii II,uioii.il uii|)oii.uue, but 
\,,is o\ei lull'll In ilie Spe.ikei, Ml Marcel 
l.aiubeii Oil ,111 ,ip|)e.d .ig.misi (be .S|)eakei's 
lubiig llu lombimn (Ipposiiioii lieleaiecl the 
c .o\ ( I iiiiie III l)\ 1 lie; \ OK'S (1 abe 1 ,iK. Sue i.il. tile- 
dii. .iiiel N 1 ) I'.i lo io{ tl’iogiissne (ioiiser- 
\ .111 \ es;. 

Ml ll.ukm s^ lemleiid bis i esigll.tl loil as 
Mmisiri r>| ,\,iiioii,il Deb me on I'ebiii.ity 4, 
is|)l.uuuig lb.11 Ills .iml Ml Dieleiib.ikei‘s 

Views oil ill! .Ue|UlslUOU ol UUele.U WC.ipoilS 
wile lull e.l|>,dde ol U e oui d i.ll lOU " 

I ill ell leal Ol llu C.ini I iiineul c.ime on 
lilau.uv ■, .11 llu end ol .1 iwod.iv deb.ile on 
.1 (.'i\e I lime III s;ip))le 1110110:1 Mi Peaisoii 
li.iei j>ui down .111 .iiiieuiliiie ui 011 febiiiaiy to 
llu eiieel lii.il bei.iiisi ol l.u k ol le.uleisbip, 
llu biiadkowii luiil m llu t..ibniel. .iiiii lOli- 
liiMoii .Old null 1 isiiiii III de.iliug wilb uatumal 
.uid iiiiv'i mil loll.il |iii<'il<ins llu (>01011111011 
did iioi have ilu 1011111111111 ol ibe (..madian 
jieople \ sub .iiiK udi'u III |)io|)oseil by Mr. 

) iioiiipviii .ueused llu (.ii',i 1 iinieui ol b.iving 
so l.u l.iiled le lo .1 (le ,0 si.iiement of 

jioliie lespeiiiuv, ( ui, l,i ■> iiaiioii.d delence; 
(II) lo oigiiii/i' I'le liu.iiiiss ol llie I louse so 
(u.il ibe 0)1'', Il I e^i’iii.ili .ml I’ludgei eoiild be 
mlioilmed. .mil inn lo imiiIiiu .1 posiiive pi o- 
Mi.imiiu ol loilow U|) iiiiou i('s|;eeimg III.my 
iiiiii'n b' wbuli ibis r.nb.omiil .mil pievious 
I'.ii li.um Ills li.ive .iliraeb. gieeii .mlboi II \ ." 

Snue oiil\ om .iimiuliiieul .iml one snb- 
Uiiemlnieiil ei’uld be | >1 e'-el il <‘(1. ibe N.lliomil 
Deinoii.ilu I’.iilv wiie mi.ible 10 jnil loiwarcl 
ilii 11 own (.dliiig loi llu leuiiuiii ol iHu lear 
we.ipon. Ml Domdil.is .uiuoiuu eel, liowevo, 

ili.n llu- N 1)1’ would siippoii ibe oibo two 

.miemlmeiiis, .ililiougli (beii would be ,1 tree 

vole lot i\ I) l‘. iiieuibei s. 

Ibe iSo( i.d (ledil I’.iilv b.ul eailiCT on 

febi 11.11 V I lot iMul.lied lorn eonditioi^ ' lor 
ibeii .onimu'd .uppoil ol ibe I’logiessivc 
Ct.nse 1V .It ivi < .ov ei iimeul : (i) ibe emmeialion 
ol a cleai-ciif defeiue poluv; (ii) new estimates 
to be presented within two weeks; (iii) a new 
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Budget within lour weeks with tlie assurance 
oi a lull liuUget debate; (iv) a “positive pro- 
giaiiiiiie ui ioiiow-up action ’ no legislation 
pieviously appiovetl. 

in me luviMon on the Sotial Credit sub- 
unieiiuiuent anu on tne J^ioeial anieniiinent, 
tne k»oveinnient was OeleateU in eacn case by 
1411 votes to 111. Ihe House (excluding the 
Speaker; consisted ol 114 Ihogressivc c^onser- 
vatives, (j(j Liberals, 30 Social Credit( and 19 
rs.D.l'. nieinbcTs, with two vacancies, and while 
, most ol tne Opposition voted tor the amend¬ 
ments, one iN.u.d. iiieinber abstained and two 
voted witii tlie Coveiuineut, on the grounds 
mat tiiey pieieiied the policies ol Mi. Green 
(tlie iMinistci ol Lxteinal Allahsj—who was 
reputed to oppose the acquisition ot nuclear 
weapons—to tnose ol Mr. i'eaison. One pro¬ 
gressive Conseivative deliberately abstained on 
uoth divisions. 

hollowing this defeat ol the Goveiiinient, 
the Governoi-Geneial, at Mr. Dielenbaker's 
lequest, dissolved rarliamcnt on lebruary b 
and issued a pioclamation calling new elec¬ 
tions loi Apia iS -only 10 montlis alter the 
lust elections 111 June i90i{. 

I'he lesignations ol two lurthei Ministers 
o\ei the question ol nucleai aims were 
announced on lebiuary 9—Mi. George liecs, 
tne Aiinistei ol Hade and Coiniiierce, and 
ivii. I'leiie bevigiiy, tne Associate Minister 

ivatioiial Deleiice. 

* * * 

ARMV COGl’ IN IRAQ 

A iinlitai) junta on I'liday, rebiuary 8, 
i9b3, seued power in Iraq, stoiining the palace 
anu killing tne I'liine Ministei, k.en. icarim 
Kasseiii, and captuiing tioo ol his soldieis. 

Bagiidad Radio announted that insurgent 
loices nad captuied the Iraqi Deience Minis¬ 
try, lesideiice ol rieimei Kasseni. 

ihe liontieis between byria and Iraq 
as well as tlie Syria-Lebanon bolder were vir¬ 
tually closed alter the coup. Security forces 
on me Syrian liontieis were placed on the 
aleit. llie liontici bctiveen I'uikey and Iraq 
was also closed. 

Baghdad Radio said the head of the 
Revolutionary Council was Colonel Abdul 
Kaiim Mustafa. An earlier communique re¬ 
ceived in Beirut had named him as new Com¬ 
mander ol the National Guaid. 

Colonel Mustafa, aged about 35, was a for- 
•mer ra\atroop olhcei dismissed from the army 
about two years ago for political activities. 

A curfew was imposed throughout Iraq 
from 3 p.m. on Friday until furtner notice. 


Borders and airports were reported cioseti 
until further notite. 

J'hc Revolutionary Council broadcast a 
proclamation saying it would ensuie the sup¬ 
ply of oil to foicign countries. 

Ihe proclamation also pledged implemen¬ 
tation ot national unity, including the streng¬ 
thening of Arab brotherhood with the dissi¬ 
dent Kurds in northern^ Iraq, and participa¬ 
tion of the masses in directing national poli¬ 
cies. 

I'he authois of the coup pledged them¬ 
selves to combat impelialism and to “a neutra¬ 
list policy ol non identilication with either 
world bloc." 

The kurdisli Demociatic Baity, headed 
by General Bargain, Icadei ol the Kurdish na¬ 
tionalist iiioveiiieiit, announced olhcially its 
support foi the liaqi insurgent movement. 
The Kuids had been conducting an all-out 
civil wai against tlie Kassem regime to support 
their demands loi local autonomy. The De¬ 
mocratic Party had been banned in Iraq for 
the past two years. 

The Military junta which seized power 
installed Col. Abdel Saleein Aiit, former close 
ally ot the late I’lime Minister, Gen. Kassem, 
in the 1958 coup, which ended the monarchy, 
as head of tlic Governineiit. Col. Arif was 
sentenced to deatli in 1959 for an alleged at¬ 
tempt to assassinate Gen. Kassem. This was 
commuted and he was leleased on Gen. Kas- 
sem’s ordei in October 19G1. 

Biig. Abmecl Has.saii Bach was appointed 
Biime Minister, Mi. Klialed Madjid was nam¬ 
ed Foreign Ministei, Mr. Ali laleb Es Sade 
was appointed Deputy rrime Minister and 
Minister of the Intel ioi. • 

All Iraqis and foieigneis wcie forbidden 
to leave the country until further notice. 
Banks weie asked to halt the tiansfer of any 
funds abroad. 

The coup appealed to be pro-Nasser and 
anti-Coiiiiiiunist. A coiiiinunique issued by 
the junta authorised the army, police and na¬ 
tional guard forces to "annihilate'’ Com¬ 
munists and anti-revolutionary agitators. It« 
said Communist agents weie “making desper¬ 
ate attempts to create chaos in the i%nks oF 
the people,” and the revolutionary council 
therefore “gives autl\ority to the armed forces, 
the police and the national guards to annihi¬ 
late all those who challenge the will of the 
people and try to disturb order and public 
security.” It called on the people to co-oper¬ 
ate with the revolution by "reporting those 
alminaU and aushing them." 
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The UAR, Yemen, Kuwait, Syria, Jordan 
and Algeria recognised the new regime on 
February g. 

The ousted Premier of Iraq, Gen. Ras- 
sera, and three of his aides were executed on 
February 9, by firing squads. Radio Baghdad 
announced. 

The three other men weie Mi. Ablias 
Fadel El Mahdoui, Ccn. Kassem’s cousin and 
former President of the I’cople'.; 1 rihunal of 
Baghdad; Col. Taha Cheihh Ahni'd, dcsiiih- 
ed as “the principal agent of Goinninnisni in 
Iraq,” and Major Khalil Ahmed. 

An ofhcial communique signed |j\ Golnnei 
Ranihid Mo.sleh, Military Covernoi (general 
of the new Iraqi Govermneiu, said Gen. kas- 
sem and the three olheers had been ariesied by 
the Iraqi armed loiies. A tom 1 niailial was 
immediately constituted to tiy them, and ii 
sentenced all the foui to deaili. 

A U.N. Olficial, who preleiied to leniain 
anonymous, said on lebiuaiy 10 he was in 
Baghdad when the coup took place, lie said 
the rcbeks moved into the Miy lioni all sides 
and arrived at Gen Kassem';, heaclquai teis 
about five minutes aftei tlie liacp an loire 
had bombaideti llie Delcnce Miiiisim Imild 
ing. Since llien, he said, shooting had been 
continuously heard from all over the cii\ and 
1,000 people weie reported to have been kill¬ 
ed from both sides so far. 

This source also disclosed that at least 
S,ooo soldieis and olliteis ol the lebels weie 
wounded during the past llnee days. 

Calm had returned to the whole of liac], a 
communique broadcast bv Baghdad Radio said 
on February 10. dhe ciiilew was lilted. Rad 
ways smarted running again and airports le 
sumed their normal tralhc dining the clay. 

The junta appointed a 21 m.in tiansition 
?1 Cabinet on February 10. 

Brig. Ahmed Ilassaii el Bakr, who heads 
the ministerial group, had tiied to stage a 
i^oup against the Kassem icgimc late in lo.ytl 
but failed. He was imprisoned by the kite 
♦Premier but released some six months <dtei 
the nationalist mutiny in Mosul in icif)!)- 
is known to be a nationalist with pro Muslim 
Brotherhood leanings. 

The new Defence Minister, Mr. Salah 
Mahdy, was Deputy Conimander ol the Aji 
F orce? Gen. Kas.sem had dismissed him a wc'ek 
earlier. Having loobiliscd war planes in sup¬ 
port of the revolution, he has appaienily been 
rewarded with a Cabinet post. As leader of a 
Baath Socialist faction in the Armed Forces he 
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is likely to play a key role. Six other Baath 
Socialists in the Cabinet belong, like Mr. Salah 
Mahdy, to Mr. Michel Aflak’s splinter gioup 
of the party. Mr. Micheal Allak, Syrian Gene¬ 
ral Sccict.iry of the Pan-Aiab movement, broke 
aw'ay from Mr. Akiam Hourany’s gfoup fol¬ 
lowing dilfeiences over the parly’s attitude to¬ 
wards Egypt. Mr. Aflak’s group believes in 
N.'isseiism wilhoni Nasser’’ while the Hourany^ 
gioup is bitteih opposed to Mr. Nasser. 

1 w(» colonels and two majors of the Iraqi 
Arinv weie execiited by a Ining squad on 
lebiu.iiy II, Baghd.id Radio leported. The 
ofliceis’ names were given as (lolonel Abdel 
M.ijid jalil. Colonel Daoud Jaiiabi, Major 
Ihs.m Khoder Bonn and Major Ibrahim Ka/.era 
1 loussann. 

The announcei .said the odiceis “trod on 
liie iigbis ol the people and .sjiread corruption 
111 the countiy ’’ 

1 he liaqi tiovenimeiu in a loieign policy 
staieineni announced llial lrai| was pledged to 
a policy ol iion-alignnieiiL, light against inipc- 
iialiMii and achievement ol Arab unity. 

Spoiadic figliiiiig vv.is till going on on l.oth 
sides ol tlie iivei 1 igi is in li.ighdad on Febru- 
,ny II, aicoicling a 1011 esponilent ol Reuters. 

1 he resolutionaiies weie wiping out Kasse- 
niiles .ind known (.oiiiniunisis, he said. Fight¬ 
ing w.is also lejiorted in the Shariah area west 
ol Baghdad, where (.oiiiinunists weie known 
10 bc' liolding out. lliglidaci Radio, however, 
lepoiu-d ih.ii liac] was inoving back to nor¬ 
mal (ioocis tiaiii iiaffic b.ul been icsumed and 
schools had leopenecl. 

Ml. I’eiei Morton, an .iichiiect fiom Bos¬ 
un, G S.A , who aiiiveci 111 Heirut by air from 
Ik.glickiil, .s.iicl the liacp lebels blasted Gen. 
K.issem's he.icl<|u.ii tei s 111 I he Deleiicc Minis- 
iiv loi live lioiiis with ligliiei jilanes and can¬ 
non cbiring Iiiday's coup. “We were at a 
hotel neai by and s.iw c-vei ylhing.” 

“ I hey made between r,o and (lo attacks 
with Hiinlei and MI(. Iighteis. 1 hey blasted 
the budding willi c.innon. It went on foi five 
hours. W'e iiiicl. 1 stood Kassem stayed in the 
building with llnee close aides and Brig 
Mehdai (Ins biothei inlaw). 

I he following countnes announced their 
recognition ol the new Iraq Government of 
President Atil on l ebruary 11; --U.S.A., Bri¬ 
tain, Pakistan. West Geimariy, Iran, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, Labanon and the .Soviet ¥nton. 
The Government of India accorded recogni¬ 
tion of the new Iraq regime on February i«. 
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EMERGENCY POWERS NOT MISUSED 

iiOMK MlNJSTER’b SlAlEMENl' 

I’lic Home Minister, Sliri Lai Bahaclui 
Shastri,, denied in the Lok Sabha on April i, 
igO^j, tfiat llie Defence of India Rules had 
been misused. He .said no action had been 
taken against any political parly as sndi, and . 
there was almost complete ticedom ol speech 
and writing. 1 he Home Minister, who was 
replying to the debate on tlie Imdget demands 
of his Ministry which were latei voted, said 
only four newspapers had been warned during 
the emcigency and that too on the advice of 
the Stantling Ctmimittee set up by the All 
India Newspaper Editois’ Conleicncc. About 
the release ot persons detained under the 
cineigency rules, Shri Shastri said undei the 
law, the cases were to be reviewed aftei six 
months. But State Goveinments had done so 
earlier, and many detenus had been released. 
In Kerala, all those detained had been set 
free. It was for State Governments to take 
decisions in this matter. 

Referring to chaiges ol coriuption in ad¬ 
ministration, the Home Minister said a Cen¬ 
tral Investigation Bureau had started func¬ 
tioning. The Santhanam Committee had re¬ 
commended the setting up of a Vigilance 
Commission to deal with all matters relating 
to coirtiption. 

* * * 

LAW MlNl.Sl RVS BUDGET DEMANDS 
VOTED 

rhe Law Minister, Slui Sen, declared in 
the Lok Sabha on April 3, 1963 that the 
emergency might allect the scheme of giving- 
free legal aid to the poor. He said it w'ould 
be very difficult in the present situation to get 
financial help for the ellective implementation 
of tlie scheme. Shri Sen agreed with the 
view that the problem of delays in courts and 
the high cost of litigation had not yet been 
successfully tackled. Shri Sen said that per¬ 
sonally he was against the charging of court 
fees but the State Governments had opposed 
its 'abolition. The Law Minister was winding 
up the debate on the Budget demands of his 
Ministry which were voted by the House. 


About integration ^f judicial services, he 
said the States and the services themselves were 
opposed to it. 

* x * 

EFFORT TO DEVELOP DANDAKARANYA 

1 he Deputy Minister lor Works, Hous¬ 
ing and Rehabilitation, Shri P. S. Naskar, told( 
the Lok Sabha on .April 1, 19G3 that the 
Dandakaranya Development Authority was 
making all-out ellorts to develop the area for 
the lesettlement of displaced persons from the 
eastern region. “The object is to organise a 
compact life tor the displaced persons. Land 
has Ireeri redaimed, a number of schools, hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries liave been opened. Re- 
habilitation loans are being given and indus¬ 
trial ccnties have been opened. More and 
more people have been corning to work at 
the.se centres." Shri Naskar was intervening 
in the debate on the budget derrrands of the 
Ministry ol W‘nl^s, Housing and Rehabilita¬ 
tion. He pointed out that there had not been 
a single instante of desertion from Dandaka¬ 
ranya. .Shri Naskar said necessary steps were 
being taken to deal with the residuary work 
in connettion with the di.splat.ed persons in 
the eastern region. 

# ♦ * 

MORE CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 
STORES PLANNED 

'Fhe Lok Sabha began a 5-hour discussion 
on the budget demands for grants of the Min¬ 
istry of Community Development and Coope¬ 
ration on April 3, 1963. Winding up thg 
debate the following day, the Minister for 
Community Development and Cooperation, 
Shri S. K. Dey, said there was no intention to 
whittle down targets of cooperative farming, 
particularly for small-holders and landless 
peasants. “The programme is catching on,* 
and every effort would be made to see that it 
grows on a voluntary basis. Seven 'to eight 
hundred cooperative farms .are working under 
a pilot project, an^ about the same number 
outside pilot projects. At least 1000 coopera¬ 
tive farms are expected to be established dur¬ 
ing the current financial year”. Shri Dey said 
the programme of setting up consumer co¬ 
operative stores was to be speeded up so that 
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it acted as a deterrent to professional profiteers. 
Seventy wholesale stores and yoo priniai y 
stores had started functiotiing during the past 
three yeais. In another 12 months’ time, 250 
wholesale and 4,000 primary stores would be 
set up all over the country. Oiiginally, .Shri 
Dey continued, this number was pioposcd to 
be set up in three years, r.sseniial consumei 
needs of rural areas would also be met Iw 
helping marketing societies and primary sei 
vice societies. Wliolesale stotes would be ser¬ 
viced by Government in respect of essential 
commodities. 

Shri Dey thfin referred to the achieve 
ments as also the shortfalls ol tlie cooperative 
movement over the past decade. lie said 
while significant success had been achieved in 
the field of coopciaiive credit, nuich remained 
to be done in ccjopeialive maiketing and pio- 
cessing. Speaking of J’anchayaii Ra|, the Min 
ister said it was already functioning in nine- 
State.s. It would he intiocluteel in liiliai on 
Independence Day. About coinniunitv deve¬ 
lopment, Shri Dey said hec.iiise ol the einei 
gency, consideralcle einpliasis nould now he 
placed on agriculltn e, espec lalK ]n oclut tion 
of protective foods. “ I liirtv tnillion (isli 
fingerlings will be supplied to development 
blocks in the next two \eais to step up fisli 
production. Gram Sevaks will now be con¬ 
cerned entirely with agticultuial woik and 
Avhatever is related to it.” The Village Volun¬ 
teer Force programme, he said, had liegun to 
bake roots. It was intended to build up a ten 
million strong fence of young men and women 
around Youth Glubs and Women’s Clubs. 
Shri Dey confe,s.sed that they had not made 
much headway in respect of rmal industrialisa¬ 
tion. This was because entieprenuejs concen¬ 
trated on cities and facilities were lacking in 
rural areas. Also, weaker sections of the com- 
nmnity had not been able to deiive as much 
advantage from the community development 
programme as one would like them to do, he 
added. The House then voted the demands 
of his Ministry. 

« * * 

ARMY STRENGTH I'O BE DOUBLED 
* Shri Ciiavan’s Siaii:mi.nt 

The Defence Minister, Shri Cliavan, an¬ 
nounced in the Lok Sabha on April 8 , 19C3. 
Gcjvernment's decision to double the strength 
of-the army in the next two yeais and to give 
it the “necessary powerful equipment. 'The 
plan to raise five M^nnitain Divisions, he fui- 
tlier declared, would be completed by the end 

Of this year, “These divisions will have great¬ 
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er mobility and fire power and will be given 
special training.” 

Shri (;ha\an was replving to tlie debate in 
the Lok Sabha on the Defence estimates total¬ 
ling Rs. 8G7 croies. I'he House approved the 
demands amidst cheers, after Shri Ghavan had 
said that this was only the beginning of our 
defence cHoil. He .said tbe country would 
have to make this type of eifort from year to 
year and ”tbe time will come when a poten¬ 
tial aggiessoi will have to think many times 
before embarking ujion any adventure”. Shri 
Chavan pointed out tliat there was no escape 
fiom a continuous effort to safeguard our in- 
tcgiity because ’We tiappen to lie the neigh¬ 
bour ol a poweilul countiy which has a funda¬ 
mental polity ol war, wfiilc other nations of 
the woiltl aie living lo avoid ii and coexist”, 
d lie Defence Mniisiei said elloils would be 
made in llic toiiimg yeais to expand and 
inodcinise tlie aimy and tlie Air loitc and to 
set up a stiong li.ise of produciioii. "Ancillary 
facilities, like comiminications and transport, 
will also be expanded, ft is proposed to have 
six new oicinante lac(01 its. 1 best' should go 
into piodnclion in two 01 tbiee yeais. d’he 
aim however .should be lo clepend on cmr own 
icchiiological development and to broaden 
and tlcejien the jiacc of oui delenre produc¬ 
tion ” Eoi tlie iininccliaie luture we may have 
to depend on aid from liiendly countries. 

.Spe.iking about the NITA leverses, the 
Defence Miiusier said tlie lessons have already 
been learnt “We must impiove the quality 
of planning camji.ngiis, cciili all llieii details 
setllccl in advance.'' Tlie Defence Minister 
said that “in tbe diallcnge we face, weapons 
are no doulil imjioitanl: but far more import- 
am is the deieimination ol tlie people to 
resist They must not lose iheir nerve. Tliere 
aic l.'ouiid lo lie diniculiies and deficiencies, 
bat tlicse have to tie oveiconie and the prob¬ 
lem fated with couiagc.” 

Earlier in the tl.iy, the Delente Minister 
inlorined the House tlial it bad been decided 
to raise a new Heacl(|uaiiers Central C,om- 
mantl and to leorganise the existing Eastern 
Coniniaiid. The Central Ceirinmmd will be 
located at Lucknow and will lie icsponsible 
for Utlai I’radesb, Bihar, Oiissa. and Madhya 
Pradesh. The Eastern (.loimnand will have its 
headquarters at Calcutta and will cover West 
Bengal, A.ssam. Nagaland, NEVA, Manipur, 

Tripura and Sikkim. 

* * * 

COMPANIES ACT TO BE AMENDED 
Shri Reduy replies to Budget Debate 
Tbe Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
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Shri K. C. Reddy, announced in the Lok, 
Sabha on April 9, 19G3, that a bill to amend 
the Companies Act would be brought forward 
at an early date. “ The Vivian Bose Commis¬ 
sion’s report has shown the need to plug loop¬ 
holes in the Act and the report itself is to be 
discussed during the present session of the 
House”, 

vShri Reddy, who was winding up the 
debate on tlie budget demands of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, which were later 
voted, said there was no intention to stifle the 
Commission’s report. Nor was there any justi¬ 
fication for any feeling that those indulging in 
malpractices teferred to in the report, could 
get away. I’he Minister called on tlie busi¬ 
ness community to evolve a licalihy inoial 
code. 

Referring to criticism that there had been 
concentration of economic power in the hands 
of a few, Shri Reddy pointed out that to some 
extent this was inevitable because of the consi¬ 
derable increase in industrial activity. How¬ 
ever, the tendency was being oftset by the 
growth of the pulilic sector. Referring to the 
demand for a review of the law regarding con¬ 
tributions by companies to political parties, 
Shri Reddy explained that it had to be consi¬ 
dered in a wider context. A ceiling had been 
placed on such contributions and it was not as 
if these would corrode democtacy. “The con¬ 
tributions arc made with a full knowledge of 
political implications. Ciovernment compa¬ 
nies, howcvei, have lieen asked not to make 
any political contiibutions, even within the 
limits .legally permitted.” With regard to the 
pace of industrial expansion, he said the rate 
of eight per cent increase in the second year 
of the plan last year may not be striking. 
There was a severe foreign exchange crisis. 
But the fact that industrial growth was sus¬ 
tained despite this indicated the extent to 
which indigenous resources had replaced im¬ 
ports. 

Referring to complaints about unused in¬ 
dustrial capacity, Shri Reddy said difficulties 
of foreign exchange, tiansport and coal short¬ 
age had come in our way. He went on to say 
that a vigorous promotion of exports was a 
major plank of our industrial policy. Indige¬ 
nous resources were being developed. Turn¬ 
ing to public sector enterpiises, Shri Reddy 
said their expansion from Plan to Plan had 
been a heartening feature of our Industrial 
life. Speaking of steps taken to ensure regio- 
ndl distribution of industries, Shri Reddy said 
ublic sector undertakings were generally 
eing disperse among the various States, "Al¬ 


most every State has a public secttjr project. 

It lias been decided to set up a machine tools 
plant and a relinery in Kerala.” 

FOREIGN PARTICIPATION IN INDIAN 
SHIPPING TO INCREASE 
Shri Jagjivan Ram 

Government has decided to permit an in- 
ciease of foreign paiticipation in Indian ship¬ 
ping from so per cent* to 40 per cent. This 
was announced by the Minister of Shipping, 
Shri Raj Bahadur in the Lok Sabha on April 
10, 19(33, while intervening in the debate on 
the Imdget demands of the Mini.stry of Trans¬ 
port ami Communications. 

Speaking lalcr, the Minister for Transpoit 
and Comnmiuiations, Sliii jagjivan Ram, 
assured the House that adequate safeguards 
liacl been piovided to ensure that the manage¬ 
ment of the companies remained in the hands 
of Indians. “Government is also trying to see 
that the number of loreigii employees in Indian 
shipping lines is kept to the niiiiimum”. Re¬ 
ferring to road transport, Shri Jagjivan Ram 
s.iid that because of the emergency, work was 
being concc-ntratcd in the border States in 
Eastein India. He expressed the hope that 
befoie the monsoon broke, roads would have 
been built in Assam to the farthest point. 
“National highways are being widened and 
bridges are lieing strengthened. In another 
five years, most of the rivers will have been 
spanned.” 

Shri Jagjivan Ram was winding up the 
debate on ilie Budget demands of his Ministry 
whicli were later voted by the House. Shri 
jagjivan Ram .said he was not very satisfied 
with the trunk telephone service. One way 
out was to lay unclcrground cable|. "This ‘ 
work is being done between Delhi and Cal¬ 
cutta and will be completed very soon. Later, 
Bombay wnll be connected w’ith Delhi and 
Madras.” 

In his speech, Shri Raj Bahadur said our 
merchant fleet was now among the first six in 
the woild in tonnage and was being further 
expanded. An order had been placed for a 
super tanker. The Minister said the share of 
Indian shipping* in the country's foreign trade 
now stood at 12 per cent. On the Indian-Bji-* 
tain line, it Iiatl gone up to 48 per cent. The 
Shipping Corporation wa^ examining the JJos-' 
sibility of ojicning a service to the United 
States. He furl her confirmed that the* propo 
sal for a free trade zone in Kandla had been 
approved. “A site has been selected about six 
miles from the port and some land has already 
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been aquired." Plots would be marked and 
the proposal for a Central Policy Conmiittee 
was being examined. The Minister said pro¬ 
ject plans had been prepared for Haldia and 
Tuticorin ports and a project report was being 
examined tor developing Mangalore port. “A 
tentative development scheme has been drawn 
up for Marmagao. More vessels are being 
acquired for dredging in the Hooghly". 

* * * 

ATTACK BY HOSTli.K NAGAS ON TRAIN 
Prime Minister's SrATEMCNr 

The Prime Minister informed the Lok 
Sabha on April ti, 1963, that five persons were 
killed and 27 injmed in the attack by hostile 
Nagas on a train in Assam on the night of 
April 9. The Prime Minister, who was speak¬ 
ing in response to a Calling Attention Notice, 
said that a hundred and fifty feet ot the 1 ail- 
way track had been blown up by dyiainiie 
anci the engine and the four coaches of tlie 
passenger train dci ailed. 

Shri Nehru further informed the House 
that the train was escorted by aimed guaids. 
the escort was split into two batches, one in 
the front and the other in the rear of the train. 
The party in front portion wa.s injured while 
that in the rear took up positions and opened 
fire with light machine guns and riiles. Fliey 
fired 150 rounds and some ot the attacking 
Nagas weie believed to have been in|ined 01 
killed. 

The Prime Ministei said lie did not think 
there was any connection between the attack 
on a train in Assam bv hostile Nagas and tlie 
statement by the Rev. Michael Scott that his 
visit to Nagaland had been bailed. Sliri 
Nehru said Mr. Scott’s visit had been baired 
on thtt advice of tlie Chiel Kvecutive Council¬ 
lor of Nagaland, Shri Shilu Ao, At Shri 
Nehru's instance, Mr. Scott had met Shri 
Shilu Ao in New Delhi. Tlie Chief Executive 
» Councillor of Nagaland, told him that his 
interference in the alfaiis of Nagaland was iicii 
desirable and his going to Nagaland at this 
stage was not right. A few days ago. Mr 
Scott had brought another message that Phi/o 
was prepared to issue some kind of a notifica¬ 
tion or proclamation for *a cease-fire by thi* 
, Naga hostiles and that Governnient also should 
do so. Shei Nehru said theie was no question 
‘of a cease-fire, as no two countries aie involv- 
. ed. Government w'anted peace and it was lor 
the* Naga hostiles to slop ilieir violent tictivi- 
ties. Shri Nehru said he was not sure that 
Phizo would be'able to stop violence. 

* * * 
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MINES AND FUEL MINISTRY’S 
DEMANDS VOTED 

The Minister for Mines and Fuel, Shri K. 
D. Mal.iviya, declared in the Lok Sabha on 
•April 11, 1963, that a deal made with an 
American firm for setting up the fourth public 
sector oil refinery at Cochin was extremely 
attractive. “Fiftyone per cent of the capital 
is to be contributed by Government and 24 
per cent by tire American firm. The remain¬ 
ing capital can be distributed as Government 
chooses. Cheaper crude, independent distri¬ 
bution lights and vaiious other benefits accrue 
to the public sector.” 

Shri Malaviya was replying to the debate 
on tlie budget demands of liis Ministry. The 
deiiiands ueie laica voted. The Minister 
assured the House that the programme for ex¬ 
pansion ol the piililic sector oil refineries to 
9:7", million tons would be fulfilled. He 
would nol pel mil fuitliei expansion of the 
piivaic sccini lelincries in Bombay, as that 
would be suicid.d lor the public sector refine¬ 
ries. He hoped that veiy soon the defects in 
the Nunni.ui tefineiy would be removed. Given 
.some iiioie lime, he was confident the public 
sector refineiies would piove to be the most 
efficient in the world. 

.About coal fiioduc lion, .Shri Malaviya ex¬ 
pressed the ho)>e that the J hiid Plan target of 
()“ million tons would be exceeded. The 
Miiustc'r le.illinued Governiiumt’s determina¬ 
tion to c.ur\ out Us socialistic jnogramme ir- 
lespective ol piessuies liom any quarters. "In 
the pieseiit slate ol things, in the country, 
tlitie was no otiui wav nhich could save the 
nation fiom clisastei, povert)’ and chaos”, he 
s.iid. 

* * * 

IOHR ril S FFl E PF AN F T O BE IN 
PH BFIG SECT OR , 

'flic Ministei for Steel and Heavy Indus¬ 
tries. Shri H Snhiamamam, declared in the 
I,ok Sahha on .AjHil 17, iqfig, that in spite of 
llie piescnt contiovcisies, liie fourth siecl plant 
at Bok.uo would lie taken up as a public sec- 
tot piojcct with Aiueiican assistance. 

Shii Suhiamaiiiam, who was ic])lying to 
the deliate on the Inidgcl demands of his Min- 
istiv, which weie later appiovecl hy the House, 
said the mixed economv in steel had produc¬ 
ed excellent icsult-. and the two sectors had 
woiked ill h.iimony. “It has horn and will 
continue to be ibe objective ol |>].inning to 
.share the maiket demand laiilv and equitably. 
There is no possibility of unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ” 
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Continuing, Shri Subramaniam said that 
growth, whether in the public or the private 
sector, depended on resources and on the 
pricing system, which -affects both sectors 
equally. He gave the categorical assurance 
that the policy of common prices lor the pub¬ 
lic and private sectors woultl be continued and 
sustained. The Minister said production in 
the last four months had been keeping to the 
target level of six million tons of steel ingots 
a year. He had no doubt that this rate of 
production would be maintained and impiov- 
ed upon. He hoped that the Third Plan tar¬ 
get of nine million tons of steel production, if 
not ten million tons, would be achieved in the 
first year of the Fourth Plan. “The Fourth 
Plan target will be eighteen to nineteen mil¬ 
lion tons. 'File future steel plants will be 
located on the sea coast to take advantage of 
high-grade cooking coal imported from 
abroad.” Referiing to the special alloy plant 
to be set up at Durgapin, Mt. Suliramaniaiii 
said its capacity would be sixty thousand ions, 
instead of the eailier plan of (orty thousand 
tons. He expected the fiisi furnace of this 
plant to be (ommissioned by Octobei next year 
and the whole plant to go into operation in 
the beginning of the Fouih Plan. About 
machine tools, Mr. Subramaniam said tlx- 
H.M.T. factoiv in Pangaloie would become 
self-generating in the Fouttb Plan, both in re¬ 
gard to trained personnel and resources. “It 
will set up a new mac bine tool factoiy each 
year in the Fourth Plan period out of its own 
resources.” Referring to the automobile indus¬ 
try, the Minister said.he had asked all piodu- 
cers to achieve ninety per cent indigenous con¬ 
tent by the beginning of next tear. “This will 
help further expansion bv reducing the needs 
of foreign exchange,” he added. 

^ * 

TAX CONCFS.STt)N,S AND RKDUCED 

DUTY ON KF.RO.SFNF. 

Shui Morarji's Announccmi N I' 

Tax concessions tunounting to sixteen cro- 
res of rupees were annountctl by the Finance 
Minister, Shri Monti ji Desai, in the Fok Sabha 
on April iG, 19G3. Fhe increase in duty on 
inferior kcro.sene has been reclucecl by about 
fifty per cent and that on supeiior ketosene by 
about twenty jkt cent. This would mean a 
loss in revenue of elc'ven cioic's. The Finance 
Minister also announccxl concessions in super¬ 
profits lax involving a .saciifice in ie\c.-nue of 
five ctroies. As lot compulsory deposits, he 
exemjlted from the scheme all tho.se whose land 
revenue liability was less than five rupees a 


year. A few other categories have also been 
exempted and ceitain changes made in the 
aclministiation of the scheme. “'Fhc total col¬ 
lections I'lom this source had earlier been esti¬ 
mated at sixtyfive to seventy crores, but are 
not now expected to exceed sixty crores. The 
States will retain in full the collections they 
make fiom land levcnuc payers, while the 
deposits made by all others will go to the 
Centre. The States are now expected to get 
thirty live crores, from 'the compulsory depo¬ 
sits scheme, and the (ientre twenty five crores, 
a drop of liftcen crores from the earlier esti¬ 
mate'.” 

Togetlier with the tax concessions, the 
Finance Minister said, tlie overall gap in the 
budget would now increase fronr a hundred 
and Jiftyone croies to a hundrcjd aird eighty- 
onc ticrrcs. Mr. Mcriaiji Desai .said he, how¬ 
ever, had eveiy hope that tlnough further 
cdoils to improve the gathering of our resour¬ 
ces and with all round econonry in expendi¬ 
ture', liie ultimate gap would be lower tliair 
this ligure. Aboiii tlie super profits tax, the 
J-inanee Mimstei said the changes bcirrg made 
weie dcsigiicxl lo ensuie that the corporate sec- 
terr was not deprived of resources irecessary for 
new development as well as lor irreeting com¬ 
mitted obligations, such as repayment of debt. 
He pioposed 10 allow a sum equal to ten per 
cent ol tlie total inconre before payment of 
:iny tax as a deduction from profits chargeable 
to super jnolits tax. The concessions also 
cover, among othcis, electric supply coirrpa- 
iiics, li.uil.s and donations to charities and the 
National Defence Fund. 

* * * 
AnNI.SlRY OF ECONOMIC 8: DEFENCE 
COORDINAliON LS A USEFUL 
APPARA l US OF GOVT. * 

SlIRI KlCI-SllNAMACHARt 

'Fhe Lok Salrha voted on April r6, 1963,1 
the budget tlerrrands of the Ministry of Econo¬ 
mic aricl Defence Coordination with an over- 
wtielrunig nrajoiity. Earlier, winding up the de¬ 
bate oir the demands of his Ministry, Shri T. T. 
ki ishnamachari justified the need for a Minis¬ 
try of Etonoipic and Defence Coordinatiolr. 
He said that even after the emergency, the 
Ministry Could function as a useful apparatus 
of Govcrnmcirt. “it can help economic deve 
lopinent, c'specially in the direction of plan¬ 
ning.” Proceeding, Shri Krishtramachari dis- 
rlo.secl that Govcinmerrt was thinking of hav¬ 
ing a resources urgani.sation. “One of its jobs 
will be to deal with distribution of resources 
which arc scarce.” About the Farraka barrage, 
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he said personally he would like it to be com¬ 
pleted by 1967, two years aliead ot the date 
fixed. 

* * * 

FINANCE MlNlSniY’S BDDCd.T 
DEMANDS VOTED 
The Lok Subha has approved the demands 
for grants of the various tleiitral Ministries lor 
the year 1963-64. Discussion on the demands 
came to an end in the afternoon ot Ajrril ly, 
1963, when the Speaker applied the gnllotinc. 
I'he last demands discussed on tins da^ were 
those of the Finance Ministry. 

Replying to the debate, the Finance Min¬ 
ister, Shri Moraiji Desai, assured the House 
that in dealing with corruption Coveinment 
would not consider anyone higli enougli 01 
sacred enough to escape the clutches ol law. 
“But.action can be taken only accoiding to the 
due processes of law. We could not lesoit to 
any witch hunting.” Proceeding, Sliii Desai 
referred to the criticism that States weie o\er- 
drawing and said the States liacl been told th.it 
their over drafts beyond the permissible ac¬ 
commodation would not be IionouiecI by tlic 
Reserve Bank. About the gold contiol oidci, 
Shri Desai said it would lemain. Ad |iistmc'nts 
would be riiacle to make it inoie ellenne. and 
an effort would be made to reduce tiie dciii.ind 
for gold progressively. “There is no c]uestion 
of permitting manufacture ol twentytwo caiat 
gold ornaments instead ol lourtcen. If any¬ 
thing, it is possible that it rttay go down to 
nine carats. The main purpose oi gold con 
trol is to reduce .smuggling ot gold which 
means a heavy draiu on the counuy's resour¬ 
ces.” About the hardships caused to some 
goldsmiths, the Finance ^iinistcT said in any 
revolutionary rtreasurc a .section ol the people 
was bound to be affected. Fdlorts weie liow 
ever being made to help needy goldsmiths. .\Ir. 
Desai also said tax arrears have been ste.idily 
going down. 

« * * 
REPORTED SIGHTING OF UNIDENTI¬ 
FIED SHIPS OFF ANDHRA CO.\ST 
The Prime Minister said in ihe Eok Sabha 
An April 18, 1963, "there are. certain political 
considerations which make a new Chinese at- 
Sek unlikely in the immediate future. But at 
the same time there are certain other conside- 
lations which make it possyble and even prob¬ 
able.” The Prime Minister made this state¬ 
ment in reply to a supplementary arising from 
a calling-attention ‘notice about the reported 
sighting of unidentified ships off the Andhra 
Coast. 


The Defence Minister, in a statement on 
the suirjcct said an Indian merchant vessel 
JAI.PU.SIIPA, proceeding to Calcutta sight¬ 
ed on (he niglit of i4th-]5th April what ap¬ 
peared lo be a fishing vessel. This vessel did 
1101 aiiswei signals and JALPUSHPA altered 
its (0111,sc towards tlie \csscl to make investi¬ 
gations. f he name ol I lie vessel on its hull 
w.is le.u! as CIlUNt; k.SlJJNG No. r6. The 
vessel .sjK'd .ivvjy and dis.ippcarcd. Three 
othc'i .iiixibaiy vessels, ahouL one mile apart, 
were .ilso sighied. But they also sped away. 
A mcss.igc alioiit iliis was leceiccd at Naval 
1 Icacliju.ii leis 011 the afternoon of 15th 
April. The same evening, two naval 
Cl. ills lelt lor se.irch ol tlic area while 
lAE .liici.ift wliich were also alerted recon- 

iioilered tlie arc.i on tiie lOtli rnoining. The 

only vessc’l they .sighted was a Japanese mer¬ 
chant ship. Mr. ciiavan said it was not pos¬ 
sible- to St, lie tiK (oiiiilrv ot oiigiii of the fish¬ 

ing \cssel sighted by J.dpiishjia. But Ire gave 
Its loc.iiioi) tliiiiv miles .soutlic'.ist of Vishakha- 
patiiam Pioceecliiig, .Sliri Cliacan said “patrol- 
ling ol tlic sc'.i (o.isi is not consicleted ireces- 
sai\. But il at any stage it is thought advis¬ 
able to do so, metiuuis will have to be examin¬ 
ed ami lilt- m.iclimeiy ol detection checked 
up.” 

* -K * 

FINANCE Bil l. ifKF'ORE LOK 

.SA 1511 A 

The l.ok .Salilia began cousideratiou of the 
F'lii.iiiie bill wliicli .seeks to give ellect to the 
Iliidgel pioposal foi iijH;; (i*! on April j8, r963. 
.\i()\iiig the Bill lor ioiisidei.itioii, Shri Morarji 
Des.ii said lliat aggiessioii by China had macle 
tlie a.dciiiion.d lax buicleii nece.ssary. “It has 
l.'.-coiiic impel.Hive lliar we niobili.se our re- 
soiiiiis.” .Amend men Is to ibc Bill, Shri Desai 
‘•.ucl, would Ire moved to give ellect to the con¬ 
cessions he li.id aniiouiicecl e.iiliei. About the 
.ulciiiion.i! siirchaige cm income-tax Shri Desai 
pointed out that people in Ihe lower income 
giotip would have to pay four pet cent of resi¬ 
dual income. Ol this tlnce per c;ent could be 
in the lorm ol .savings lesulting in an additio¬ 
nal tax but den of just one pci cent. “This 
can baldly be 1eg.11 dec! as heavy or inequitable, 
p.utitulaily in the present situation.” Dealing 
with ctiticisni that the additional .surcharge on 
tliose in the higher income group was not high 
enough, the Finaiue Minister said it worild 
be levied at rates rising from four to ten per 
rent on higher slabs. The deduction ‘'from 
additional surcharge on compulsory deposits 
would be two per cent on incomes above six 
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thousand rupees. Also, those in the higher 
income group have to pay income tax and 
super tax at steeply ptogres'-ive rates, going 
above eigluy per cent. Sliii Desai then dealt 
with the criticism that much of the incieasc 
in important duty on capital goods may aliect 
the public sector. lie explained that “our 
machine building industries have made rapid 
progress and it is intended to encourage the 
production of machinery in this country. I'he 
increase in duty should not be considered 
purely as a revenue measuie. Besides, it is not 
Government’s policy to make any distinction 
between the public and private sectors on the 
question of customs duty.’’ Proceeding, he 
said that the effect of export duty was being 
constantly examined and necessaiy adjust¬ 
ments made. I'he export duty on tea, for 
example, had been abolished. 

* * * 

CONCKSSIONS IN SUPER PROFI J’ TAX 
ANNOUNCED 

The House took up on Apiil ao, lyh^, 
the Super Prolit 1 ax Bill. Moving considera¬ 
tion of the Bill, the Einance Munster, Shri 
Morarji Desai, announced anothei concession 
to benefit companies with iluctuatmg prohts. 
A provision has now been made undei whicli 
a company will be allowed to carry loiward 
and set off a ddiciency in a particular year 
against the net amounts of piolits liable to 
Super Profits 'l ax in the next thiee years. 

Earlier replying to tlie debate on the first 
reading of the linance Bill, whicli was voted 
subsecjucntly, Shii Moiaiji Desai said for the 
next three years, the development rebate for 
the coal industry was being incieased from 
twenty per cent to thirtylive per cent. Shri 
Desai said the idea was to accelerate invest¬ 
ment in this sector and to enable tlie industry 
produce more coal to meet the growing de¬ 
mand by the steel and other industries. Shri 
Desai also announced tliat import duties on 
certain items of machinery and equipment 
needed primarily by the coal and fertiliser 
industries weic being reduced. Continuing, 
the Finance Minister said, even though there 
had been criticism on details and even on 
policy from some quartets, the budget and the 
financial proposals had received wide approv¬ 
al. “ I'he reduction in the enhanced duty on 
kerosene, has lessened the pro-spect of decreas¬ 
ing the drain on foreign exchange, but this 
does not vitiate tlic arguments for imposing 
.the heavy duty." The Finance Minister op¬ 
posed nationalisation of banks and general 
iniurance, pointing out that (his would re¬ 


quire compensation and would only add to 
Ciovernment's debts. “The country’s economic 
progress is considerable, though by no means 
adequate. Tlie public sector will increase 
from year to year, but at the same time the 
values which the country holds dear will be 
preserved. All people must contribute to the 
country s prosperity and that is why the taxa¬ 
tion net has been cast very wide". About 
prices, the Finance Minister said “There may 
have been i.solated spurts, but they came down 
after a corrective action was taken." 

* * ■* 
(X)MPULSORY DEPOSIT SCHEME BILL 
IN LOK SABHA 

Changes in the Compulsory Deposit 
Scheme were announced in the Lok Sabha on 
April ss, r9G3, by the Finance Minister, Shri 
Morarji Desai. Shri Desai, w'ho was nioving 
that the Bill be taken into consideration, said 
it was proposed to amend the Bill so that 
employees in India of foreign companies regis¬ 
tered outside the fountry did not escape the 
liability to make deposits. People who have 
to pay taxes on professions, trades or callings, 
Imt who aie not in the income-tax bracket, 
will be e.xcluded ftom the .scheme. Joint hold- 
eis of land or property will be brought within 
the purview. I'he definition of ‘salary’ will be 
changed to exclude people who get pensions of 
Rs. 1500 a year or more but who are not sub¬ 
ject to income tax. 

Sfiri De.sai said that the Bill “provides for 
premature repayment of deposits on the death 
of a dejiositoi. Tfiis provision will be widen 
cd to cover cases involving equal hardship.’’ 
Continuing, the Finance Minister announced 
that for agriculturists the maximum rate will ‘ 
be fifty per cent of the land revenue payable 
in the year in which the deposit is made. Ori¬ 
ginally, the provision was that the maximum 
should be fifty per cent of the revenue fpr 
1959-60- “ Fhe change is sought to be made on 
the representation of State Governments". Mr. 
Desai rejected the demand that the examption 
given to people who pay a land revenue of 
less than five rupees should be extended#- He 
said it was proposed to enable the Governmeift 
to exempt any person from the operation of. 
part or whole of the scheme. 

Replying to the general discussion 'on • 
Deposit Scheme Bill the following day the 
Finance Minister explained that it was.a new 
method to foster savings with the main object 
of increasing our resources. "These invest-, 
ments are l^und to provide dividends in 
future." Mr. Morarji Desai told the House 
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that the Bill was pcrkttly constitutional. said tlie main object of the Bill was to remove 
argument about the difficulties the restriction placed in the Constitution on 

holdings, he said the use of English after 1965, and to extend 


of those with uneconomic 
there must be an impetus to farming and we 
have to spend on enriching agiicuUurc. All 
concessions possible have been provided. 

♦ » * 

OFFICIAL LANOUACES BILL 
1 he Horae Minister. Shri Lal Baliadut 
Shastri, urged the Lok Sabha on April 23, 191)3 
to consider the Official Languages Bill trom a 
broad national angle. The Bill provides foi 
tire use of English in addition to Hindi, ioi 
the official purposes ol the Union beyond 
1965. Shri Shastri said it would be unfortun¬ 
ate if “by our discussions here, we treate bit¬ 
terness betw'cen language and language.” The 
Home Minister, who was moving tor consideia- 
tion of the Bill, after the House had spent 
nearly 45 minutes on constitutional points of 
order, aid he was aware of the siroiig views 
on the matter. As a result ol talks in the last 
few days, he had found a general spirit of ac 
coiimioiclation between represeniaines Irom 
Hindi and non-Hindi areas. "By and large 
they were agieed that ultimately Hindi should 
be the official language of the Union." .Shri 
Shastri said the main purpose ol ihe Bill was 
to fulfil the general wishes oi the members of 
the House. “'Fhe Bill will enable use of Eng¬ 
lish for all purposes of the Union. If any 
State wants to, it tan use Hindi foi all pur¬ 
poses; no restrictions are imposed.’’ Shri 
Shastri .said the 1 ‘ailiamenlarv Conimiltee 
envi.saged in the Bill to review the progress ol 
Hindi after ten years, w'oultl have the same 
piopoition of representative Irom Hindi and 
noii-Hiudi aieas as the first Committee. The 
Horn? Minister gave the a.ssuiance that "no 
boy or girl will sutler in employment or promo 
tion simply because he or she does not know 
Hindi.” 


the period more or less iirdetinitely. Shri 
Nehru said he was convinced tlrat airy real up¬ 
surge or awakening of the people could not 
lake place througii the English language. 

The makers of our constitution were wise in 
laying down that all the thirteen or fourteen 
languages are national languages. Bengali or 
Tamil is as much a national language aa 
Hindi. All our languages have grown more 
in the last 15 years than any language any¬ 
where in the world in this period of time.” 
Continuing, Shri Nehru said: "The growth ofi 
a language does not depend on whether it is 
used in Covernment oflicers and departments.” 
He believed that in one form or the other 
English was likely to remain in India for a 
long time. It would serve as a vitaliser for the 
giowih of 0111 languages and make them more 
and more dynamic. The Prime Minister said 
the tpiesiion of language could only be dealt 
with by a large measure of consultation and 
consent. “Theie is no ciiicslion of one langu¬ 
age being more national than the other. But 
ihete has to be .1 link language and that can 
onh be lliiicli after English is given up not 
because Hindi is superior to other languages 
but because it is the most feasible. However, 

It has to glow'. Until that process is com¬ 
pleted, English has to continue as an addi¬ 
tional or associate language.” 

'I'he Prime Minister said the content of 
Hindi was growing more and more different 
horn popular uncleistanding. "While retain¬ 
ing its genius, Hindi must permit other words 
to come in.” In his view, the best arrange- 
11 lent would be an amalgam of Hindi and 
Urdu.' Referring lo the proposal for a Parlia- 
iiK’nlary Comrailtec to leview the progiess of 
Hindi atiei 10 years, the Prime Minister said 
Its leport w'ould be sent to all State Govern¬ 
ments. " rhcie can be no question of rushing 
01 trying to impose anything. In the delicate 
and difficult times of transition, through which 
the country is passing, the question of langu¬ 
age must be considered in a broader and wider 
■ The Prime Minister condemned the 


MR. NEHRU’S SIATEMEN 1 ON 
LANGUAGES BILL 
I'he Prime Minister reaffirmed on Ap.il 

'i\, 1963 in the Lok Sabha that no context. - . 

change about the use of English would be behaviour of some iriembers when the Official 
made without the approval of the non-Hindi Languages Bill was introduced and said th^ 

■ ' ‘ •is'iur did not have the least conception of Parlia- 


. speaking people., "We stand by that 
ance completely,” he sajd. “Whatevei assur- 
■ ance may or may not have been given, thcie 
arc* circumstances whicl^ inevitably point to 
that direction.” • 

The Prime Minister was interveinng in 
the debate on the Official Languages Bill. He 


iiient and democracy. Shri Nehru adcled: I 
prefer any language, linnish or Swedish, but 
1 am not prepared to have this behafriour in 

the name of language." 
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CHAiNGliS IN LANGUAGES BILL 
HOMf Minis lER replies to Debate 

J he Home Minister, Shri Xai Buhadut 
Shaslri, announced in the Lok Sabha on April 
1963 some changes in the Ofiicial Languages 
Bill, i'hc original drait had said that the 
President may appoint a Committee ol mem- 
lx;rs ol Pailiament in 1975 to levicw the pro- 
gicss in the use of Hindi. I hc amendment 
provides that tlierc shall be constituted a 30- 

meiiiber connnitiec of Parliament by a lesolu 
tion moved in either House with the pievious 
consent ol the President. Another amendment 
lays down that the leporl of the reviewing 
cominiltce will be placed belore Parliament 
and will be sent to the State Governments foi 
their views. 

1 he Home Minister said, "It is our desire 
that Parliament and the Mate Governments 
should have a full .say m the luaitei." He 
expressetl tlie liope that the amendments would 
be generall)’ supported. Miri Shastri was le- 
plyiUg to the debate on the motion asking the 
J louse to take the Bill into consideration. Pie 
s.iid the Bill fullills the Prime Minister's assur¬ 
ance liial English sliould continue be)ond 
1965, tlieie sliouid be no time-limit lor its use, 
and that the views of the non-Hindi speaking 
people should be taken into account before a 
decision is reached. Shri Shastri assured the 
House that there would be full and complete 
consultation belore the President issues any 
directive on the Parliamentary Coinmiitee's re- 
cmimrenclations. I'lie Home Mini.ster said the 

Bill “permits the use of English beyond 1903 
lot the oHicial pm poses ol the Union, in aclcli 
tion to Hindi. It says English 'may' be used, 
and not ‘.shall' be used, because the latter ex- 
|riession might mean tliat there should be 
.Mniullaneous use ol I'liglish and Hindi.” I’he 
Home Minister said it would lake lime to use 
Hindi freely. “In a vast country, it is desir¬ 
able to have onlv one common language. It 
tile aim is a united India, all national langu¬ 
ages cannot be made ofiicial languages. 1 he 
best solution, is to help gradually the develop 
meni of Hindi until it is accepted as the oili- 
(ial language ol the Union. " riiere will be, 
the Home Minister continued, im ituoiiveni- 
enc;e or diHicultv for the people with an in- 
siilhcient knowledge of Hindi and no linguis¬ 
tic gioii)) would sull'ei any handicap in cm 
plorinent 01 piomotion in the public services 
01 anA wihet benehls 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

(Continued from page 557) 

A man of high integrity, he was never 
afraid of speaking out the trutli, Mr.-Vyas did 
not confine himself to politics alone. He was 
a poet, a writer and a veteran journalist, 

Mr. Vyas was born on February t8, 1899. 
He became secretary of the Marwari Hitkanii 
Sabha, Jodhpur, in 1921. He joined the Con¬ 
gress in 1927, and had been a member of the 
.AICC since rg^S. 

He was president of the Rajasthan Regio¬ 
nal Congress twite. He was a prominent Tca- 
clcr of the All-India Slates People’s Confer¬ 
ence for 20 years and was its general secretary 
It 0111 1938 to 1947. 

He suffered impiisonment for different 
terms—totalling six years—in the freedom 
struggle in 1932, 11341 and 1942 44- 

He was Chief Minister of Jodhpur Slate 
in 1948-49 and later became the Chief Minis- 
ici of Rajasthan in 1951. He held this office 
till 1954. 

* * * 

MR. LESIER PEARSON 

.Ml. Lester Bowles Peaison, the new Prime 
Minister of Canada, was born on April 23. 
1897, in I’oronto in a family of Methcxlist 
Ministers. I’his birthday gift of the Prime 
Ministeishij) comes to him in the natuial 
com sc ol things after a long and \aried record 
ol public service. 

v\s a young man of 17 at the time of 
VVoild 'War 1, Mr. Pearson was commissioned 
into the Canadian Army. When he was de¬ 
mobbed ultimately, he retunied to the univer¬ 
sity and giaduatecl and went to Oxford alier- 
Mards. Apait from getting his degiee, he dis 
tinguished liimsell theie by becoming a Hockey 
Blue. On retuin home lie became a leduiei 
and then an Assistant Professor. 

He was drawn into Government services 
bv the well known politician, Ur. Skelton, in * 
1924 when he landed in the Canadian External 
service. He joined the Canadian Cabinet in 
1948 as Minister for External Affairs under 
McKen/i King. The liberals, how'cvcr, lost 
the election in 1957. 

He won the Nobel Pri/c lor his efforts to 
bring peace back to Korea and to create tlie « 
United Nations Fhnergency _ Force for the _ 
Egypt-Israelian border after the Suez fiasco. 
Avoiding scorn he is said to combine a refresh- • 
ing approach and lively sense of humouT in 
fiis speeches. He is married and has a- son and 
a daughter. 
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HOCKKV 

Goi.u Cup 

Displaying superior fighting ([ualities anil 
finish against Madras, Punjab Police recovei- 
(xl from o-i to win the Bombay Hockey Cold 
(]up a-i on April 22 in Bombay. 'I'hc Police, 
tliough now not the all-cont{uering combina 
lion of the late lifnes, had always looked the 
mote potential scorers in the first two, goalless 
meetings. 

The\ underlined that fact in winning this 
fabulous trophv for the third time since its 
inception nine years ago. 

Madras known for skill and artistry, hatl 
etttered the final for the fust time and the\ 
went one better when they led in the 20th 
minute—ir,o minutes after the tussle had 
started on April 20. 

In the end it was the .same old tale for 
them—defeated by the superior fire-power ol 
the opponents whom they had outplaved 
generally. 

.Vt.s Khan Cup 

Weathering two sj)ells of luthless attack 
l)y Punjab Police, Northern Railway beat the 
(iold Cup (hampions l)\ two goals to nil in 
the final of the Aga Khan Cup hockes lomna 
ment played in Bombay ou March 1. 

This is their second triumph in the faui 
ous tournament, the previous time they lifted 
the coveted trophy being in 1959 The loseis 
have so far made four appearances in the 
final, two being succes.sful. 

• Northern Railway changed ends a go.d 
up, Prithipal scoring eflortlessLy from a penal 
ty-corner in the 27th minute. The second goal 
was scored in the last minute on resumption 
from a penalty-stroke. 

, * FOOIBALL 

Rahm.sn Goi-d Cup 

■ Korea aiid Burma became joint holdcis 
rtf the $12,000 r*unku Abdul Rahman Gold 
Cup when they played a >3 diaw in the finals 
of tl\(e Fifth Asian Y'outh Soccer Coinpeiiiion 
on April 28 in Penang. A record crowd of 
>1,000 people incBiding the Prime Minisie- of 
Malaya, Timku Abdul Rahman, watched fli<‘ 
game! 


Buiin.'i led I o at half lime. The Koieans, 
who w’on (lie ttophy in 191^9 and 19(10 iii Kual.i 
Lumpur, were rmmers up to i hailand last 
seal. The Koie.ms fought back to level the 
scoic in the .jr,ih minute ol the second hall. 
'I'hes lell imo aiiears again but battled back 
to force the ecpi.disei three minutes befoie the 
end. 

Billina who weic joint holdeis of the cup 
with Indonesia in I9()i were unlucky not to 
Ix'coine oiitiight winneis of the cup. Fhev, 
howcsei. got the consolation wlien ibev won 
the io.,s 10 decide who will hold the tiopliy for 
the (list SIX inomlis. 

Hong Kong and riuul.md chew 2 2 after 
extia time and as a result sii.ue thud pl.ice. 

Hong Kong drew level with a penalts one 
nmuiie fioni full time, and there was no Im 
ilier scoi ing in extia time; 

BASKF[BALL 

NsMOXU Bs.SKIIHMI ClIA.Ml-IOX.SIlIP 

■Sets ices letained the men s tide in the 
National basketball cliampionship on May r; 
in Bang.iloie deleaimg M'soie l»s 72 l>oints to 
(hX 

TFNMS 

1 )\\ IS ( l I* /OXK 1 IN M 

Incli.i's fast and poweilnl Ramanalhan 
kiislinan on Mas 7, ai 1 okyo, defeated 
japan's Osaum Islugmo at 1)2. <>3. 7 5 
cliluli the Fasiein /one Davis C.up (.haiiipion 
ship lor India with a ‘5-2 viciorv over japan. 

Karliei japan, 12 down after splitting the 
fust dav’s .singles and losing the crucial clou 
bles. bad forced the championship into a 2 2 
lie when Atsiishi iMivagi beat India s jaideep 
.Mukherjee at 3-6, b;{, 7-5 m the (nsi levetse 
singles of the concluding d.is. 

I'he victors gave Indi.i the right to incei 
ilie winners ol the nuitch between the ,\m» 
lican and Furopean /one champions. It was 
India's third win over Japan in as mans fas 
urn /one finals 

Sl’ORlS INFORMA MON ^ . 

(oiiliarl hraluc iii/cv (iniiouna’d. 

I he lir.st iiilr changes foi Contraci luidge in 
1vems wen .innounced in \>‘w \oik on 
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April 17. They do not affect the basic rules 
of playing or scoring. 

They deal mainly with penaities for offen¬ 
ces, usually inadvertent, such as bidding or 
leading out of turn, or making an insufficient 
bid. 

The revised rules, effective from May 1, 
were drawn up by the National Laws Com¬ 
mission, a committee of the American Con¬ 
tract Bridge League, in cooperation with the 
bridge organizations of England and Conti 
nental Europe. 

The choice of penalties for an opponent's 
lead out of turn is extended to include a 
fourth alternative for the declarer. He can 
require the proper leader to lead the same 
suit the offender has led out of turn. 

The penalties against a bid out of rota¬ 
tion are made less severe, particularly in the 
case of repeated passes by one side. If a 
bidder anticipates a pass by his right-hand 
opponent, the bidding reverts to the opponent 
but if he passes there is no penalty. If he 
bids however, the offender can make any legal 
bid and his partner must pass at the next 
opportunity. 

An insufficient l)id, if corrected by nam¬ 
ing another suit, can now be penalized by the 
declarer’s prohibiting the offender’s partnet 
from leading that suit during his first turn to 
lead and as long as he keeps the lead. 

Mushlaq among Wisdan’s Five: Mushtaq 
Mohammad, who toured England with the 
Pakistan cricket team last year at the age of 
18, is the only overseas player in the "five 
cricketers of the year” named in the 1963 edi 
tion of Wisden, the aicketers’ almanack. 

Tracing the course of this "remarkable 
striping,’’ Wisden sa)s that he has added lustre 
to the great cricketing record of his family, 
who had already given his brothers, Wazir and 
Hanif, to Pakistan Test cricket. 

"For one so young, Mushtaq is quite com 
posed at the crease, and a twirl of the bat 
between strokes is his only idiosynciacy.” Wis¬ 
den declares. "He is not so slight in build as 
he appears for al'.hougli he stands only 5 feet 
7 inche he tips the scale at just over 12 stone. 

On the Pakistani tour, Wisden sa>s it 
showed their cricketers in a much less promi¬ 
sing light than in 1954 when they drew the 
rubber with England. The Pakistanis’ lack of 
success, was to having many inexperienced pla¬ 
yers in the side, to the influence of dead turf 
wickets in Pakistan, which demand little 
batsmen and^o the dianged (ondiiions in 
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England as compared with 1954^ favouring 
seam bowlers at the expense of spinners. 

World Swim Mark bettered: Eighteen- 
year-old Robert Windle (Australia) clipped 
0.1 sec. off the world record for the 200 metres 
freestyle, clocking 2'min. 0.3 sec. 

Windle beat the record on the second day 
of the Japan vs. Australia international swim 
ming meet in Tokyo on^Apiil 22. 

The previous world record of 2 min. 0.4 
.sec. was held jointly by Tsuyoshi Yamanaka 
(Japank Don Schollander (U.S.) and Murray 
Rose (Australia) 

Another boxing death: Boxing claimed 
another victim on April 27, in Argentina when 
22-year-oltl Domingo Castro died from injuries 
received in a bout for the provincial bantam 
weight title n April 19. 

His opponent, Salustiano Suqrez, iin’me- 
diately announced his retirement. 

"I couldn’t enter another ring with liis 
ghost before my eyes.” he said. 

Birth of a New Games — GANEFO: 
Twelve Asian, Afiican and European count¬ 
ries declared the birth of a new Games—" 
games of .New Emerging f orces.’’ in Jakarta on 
April 29. 

An official communitpic issued said that 
the declaration of the "birth of the Games”- - 
"GANEFO”—"Games of New Elmerging For¬ 
ce,s—was made at tlie tonclusion of a prepaia 
lory meeting held in jakarta since April 27. 

Participants at this meeting, who unani¬ 
mously approved the staging of the Games, 
were delegations from Cambodia. China, Gui 
nea, Indonesia, Iraq Mali, Pakistan, North 
Viet Nam, U.A.R., the Soviet Union, ayd also 
observers fioin Yugoslavia, and Ceylon. 

The communique said that decisions un¬ 
animously arrived at after “frank and cordial 
discussions” in this preparatory “GANEFO”* 
(onference were;] 

(1) These Games were based on the 

spirit of Afro-Asian and Olympic ideals, and 
were aimed at cncoiuaging the promotion and 
develoi*inent of sports and physical culture 
and of sports movements in all countries of * 
new emerging forces. ^ * 

(2) They were also aimed* at stimu ' 
lating sporting competitions’among the youth • 
of the new emerging forces in oraer to fostet. 
and consolidate mendly relations amorig fhese 
nations in particular and promote friendship 
and world peace in general. * 

(3) The Gaines will be held foi ilic 
(list time in November this year and then they 
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be staged every four years. 

Moss to retire: Stirling Moss, the British 
racing driver announced his retirement from 
motor racing in London, on May i. 

Boxer Dies after Brain Operation: A 
young West German amateur boxer, Bernd 
Bneschel, 17, died in Hamburg on April 29 
after a brain operation following three sur- 
ressive defeats in the ring. 

Allen To Become M.C.C. President: Mr. 
G. O. “Bubby” Allen, a former England cap¬ 
tain, will become pressdent of the Marylcbonr 
Cricket Club (MCC) on October 1 next, it 
was announced in London on May i. 

Mr. Allen, a«foriner chairman of England 
Test selectors, will succeed Lord Nugent. 

Return bout postponed: The return 
light between champion Sonny Liston and 
Floytf Patterson, due to take place in Las 
Vegas on June 27, has been postponed again 
to July 22 because Patterson has a hand in 
jury. 

A 1 Bolan, ice-president of the Cham 
pionship Sports, the promoters, announced the 
iKistponement of the world heavyweight title 
fight on May 4. 

Patterson is suflering fioin a callous, and 
will have to undergo an operation, said Bolan. 

It is the third postponement of the re¬ 
turn bout between Liston and former cham 
|)ion Patterson, originally set for .April 4. 

Qualifying Standards Raised: The Inter¬ 
national Amateur Athletic Federation decided 
on May 4 at Rio De Janeiro at a meeting pre 
sick'd over by Lord Exeter to raise the quatifv- 
. ing standards for all track and held events, 
except Ahe men’s 100 metres, for the ighj 
Olympics in Tokyo. 

The Federation decided to adhere to its 
iwliiig that every member country may send 
c-ne competitor to each event regardless of 
standards. But if any tx>untrv wishes to send 
further entries—the maximum being three 
they must reach the qualifying standard. 

•Except for the men's lOO metres all 
Standards have been raised compared m die 
• J^ido Olympics in Rome. 

The ne^’. standard performances aie: — 

^ * * MEN 

too Metres: J0.4 secs, (loc.' yaids q.r, sets.) 

260 Metres: 2J secs. (220 yards 21.1 secs.) 

400 Metres: 47 secs. (440 yards 47.3 secs.) 

ffoo Metres: 1: 48.8 (880 yards 1: 49.4). 

1.500 Met res: .‘jr-jij-f) (one mile 4* 15) 


5,000 Metres: 14:0,2 (three miles 

>3:S4-9)' 

10,000 Metres: 29:25.0 (six miles 

28:30.0). 

no Metres Hurdles: 14.2 secs. 

400 Metres Hurdles: 51.8 secs. 

3,000 Metres Steeplechase: 8:46.0, 

High Jump: 2.06 m (6ft 9-1/4 ins.). 

Long Jump: 7.60 m. 

Pole Vault: 4.60 m (15 ft. 10-1/4 ins.) 

Triple Jump: 15.80 m (51 ft. 10-1/4 

Weight: 17.80 m (58 ft. 5 ins.). 

Discus: 55.0 m (180 ft. 5-1/2 ins.). 

Javelin: 77.0 m (252 ft. 7-3/4 ins.). 

Hammer: 63.0 m (206 ft. 81/2 ins). 

Decathlon: 7,000 points. 

Pre-Olympic Games: East German ath¬ 
letes will not be permitted to compete in 
Tokyo’s pre-Olvmpic Games to be held in 
Tokyo from October n to 16, the japan Ama¬ 
teur .Sports Federation reported on May 6. 

A spokesman, Mr. Wahei 'Fsuchiya, said 
the pi e-Olympics executive committee had 
decided to ask Fast Ciermany to withdraw its 
bid to participate in the six-day competition 
because the foreign office will not permit the 
East Germans to enter Japan. The foreign 
office had no immediate comment. 

The pre-Olympics committee recently 
decided to invite 349 foreign athletes from 30 
countries to compete in 20 events of the meet 
Their travelling and other expenses will be 
paid by the JA.SF, the Tokyo Olympics organ 
i7ing committee and the Japan Broadcasting 
Corporation which arc co-sponsoring the meets. 

The coiiimitiec also decided to pciinit icwi 
athletes from 12 foieign countries, including 
the I'niled Stales and the Soviet Union, to 
compete at tlieir own expenses. East Germany 
.submitted an informal bid to participate on 
February 19. 

.‘sources said the committee's decision is 
\ery likely to give ri.se to contioversy over 
(barges of political inteivention in sports. 

.Isiati Women’s Hockey Federation Foi til¬ 
ed: I he .Asian Women’s Hockey Federation 
has lieen formed with heacUiuartcrs in India. 
Mrs. Ai/a/ Rasool. India’s chief, will be the 
Inst president of the .AWHF. 

I'hree countries, narneh, japan, Cesloii 
and India, have joined the AWHE, while Hong 
Kong, Malava and Australia have cxpiessed 
their willingness to join. Pakistan, In(loncsi.i 
and Nepal are being (ontacied to |()iii che 
fed nation. 

i 
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Appointments, Awards Etc 

APPOINTMENTS 


King Hussein sworn in a new eight-man 
interim cabinet, headed by his uncle, Mr. 
Sherif Hussein Ben Nasser, on April «i. 

The Liberal Leader, Mr. Lester Peai\on, 
was sworn in as Canada’s new Prime Minister, 
on April gg. 

Mr. Indcr Sen Chopra, at present India’s 
Ambassador at Beirut, was appointed concur¬ 
rently as Ambassador of India to Kuwait with 
residence at Beirut, on April 27. 

Dr. Adolf Schaerf, the Socialist Candidate, 
was re-elected Austrian Piesident, on April 28. 

Mr. Abdallah Salah, Ambassadoi-dcsig 
nate of Jordan, presented his letter of cicdencc 
to President Radhakrishnan, on May 1. 

Mr. Rene Schick was sworn in as President 
of Nicaragua, on May 1. 

Dr. Fereydoun .idamyat, Arnbassadoi- 
designate of Iran, pjcsented his letter of tied 
ence to President Di. Radhakrishnan, on 
May g. 

Dr. r. K. R. I'. Rao has taken over as a 
member of the Planning Commission, on 
May 4. 

Dr. 11 . J. Bhaba, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, was elected a lorcign 
a.ssociate of the National Academy of sciences 
of the United States, on May 4. 

Mr. Nicolas drunitzlty was elected Piesi 
dent of Togo, on May 5. 

Mr. Rajkrishna Tandon, at present Indian 
Ambassador to the Netherlands, was appoint 
c<l Coinmissionei for India m Kenya and 
Zanzibar, on May 7. 

Mahamohapadhuya D. Potdar, Vice 
Chancellor, University of Poona, was nominat 
ed by the Union Ministry of Education as 
Chairman of the Central Sanskrit Board, on 
May 11. 

RESIGN.VI IONS 

Mr. John Diefcnbaker handed his lesigna 
tion as Canadian Prime Minister to ihe Govei 
nor-Gcneral, Mi. \'anier, on .April 17. 

It was reported that In’c pio-Nassci Mini.s- 
It IS resigned from the .Syrian Go\eminent afiei 
a grave political crisis, on May 2, involving tlw 
Baath Socialist Party and Pio Nasser Union 
ist group. 

It was leported that the Iracji Cabinet of 
(■iliined Has.san al Rain had submitted 
Us ic'signaiion lo Piesident Mid.d S.dam Aief 
on M.i\ M. 

L 


AWAfLDS 

D). P. V. Sukhatme, director of the sia ' 
tistics Division of the 'Food and Agriculture- 
organisation and a noted pioneering authority 
on the theory of Sampling and experimental 
designs in agricultural statistics, was chosen 
for the award of the Guy Silver Medal by the. 
Royal Statistical Soicety of Britain, on April 

15- 

Mr. James Merectilh, the first Negio stu 
dent admitted to the University of Mississippi, 
leceivetf the Booker T. Washington prize in 
Los Angeles, on April 14. for his contribution 
to the rights of man in the United .States. 

Mr. Rasul Ganizotov, a,.Soviet poet was 
.iwardcd the Lenin Prize for his contribution 
to .Soviet letcrature, on Apiil 18. 

Dr. N. N. Eery of New Delhi was award 
ed the Elmer .S. Best Memorial Awaid, foi 
his ineiitorious work in dentistry, on April 
2.1. Dr. Bcry is the world’s first recipient ol 
ilie aw'ard instituted by Pieire Faucher Aca 
demy of the U.S.A. 

It was announced that Mr. Manolis Gle- 
zos. President Madibo Krita of Mali, Mi. 
Gcoigc Fraikov, a First Deputy Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Bulgaria and Mr. Oscar Nemeyer, Bra¬ 
zilian architect, had been awarded the 19112 
Lenin Prizes for '‘siiengthening international 
peace”, on May i. 

Gerard Piel, Amciican science writer and 
publisher of the Scientilic American was award 
ed the international Kalinga Prize foi the 
popularization of Stience, on May 3. 

VISITOR.S 

lunl and Lady Lyllon ariived in New 
Delhi, on April 20, on a week’s visit tb India. 

Gen. Hiroshi Kan Ohmari, Chief of 
Stall, Ground Self-Defence Force of japan, 
arrived in New Delhi on April 21. 

Mr. Aly Sabri, Piiine Minister of the 
l^.A.R. arrived in New Delhi, on April 2(1. 

Mr. Eduardo Sarmiento Calmet, the 
newly appointed Minister of Peru, arrived in 
New Delhi, on .April 26. < 

Lord Mounibalten, Chief of the U.K.^ 
Defeme Staff, arrived in Bombay, on April 29.* 

A three-menilzer Parliamentary delegation 
ol the British Laboi-i Party, led by Mr. John. 

.inivcd in New Delhi, on May. iiJ- 

OBITUARY 

AVj/rt Gliazanfar .Hi Khan, a formei Pak- 
{Conthwed on page 576 ) 



APRIL 

iG. Subsianiial reliefs in ilie tax pioposal 
neie announced by the linaiice Minister, Mt. 
Morarji Desai. . 

17. New Arab Stale was [noclaimed todav 
l>y the leaders of Egypt, Syria and Iraq under 
a new' Constitution. 


It waj reported tliai at least 112 persons 
were killed by cyclone in Ass;tni attd West 
Bengal. 

1. A loikel was lauuclred by L.S. Itoin 
Wallops Islands. 

uj. Neutralist Gen. Kong Lae lost Itts l.ist 
main stronghold town of Phongsavan attd 
evacuated Iris airport headquarters at Muoitg 
Plian. 


21. A provisional lease-fne t.une mto 
being in strife-torn Laos today as a tesnll ol 
lire talks w'hich the Laotian Preiuici, I'lntte 
Souvanna Phouina, had with his half biothei, 
.ind Deputy Premier, Prince Souphanouvong 
at Khang khay in the Plain of jais. 

N'iolent demonstrations in the Pale.-.tini.in 
ball of Jordan w'ere reported resulting tit the 
loi Illation of a new Governmeiil there 


1 lie American Ambassador, Mi. J. K. Gal¬ 
braith announccxl two U.S. loans totalling 
85 million (Rs. ib.6 ciores) to help hnance 
lonsiilittion of the V’aianasi diesel locomotive 
bttlory and for buying locomotives in the 
I'.S.A. 

i 2g. ihe biggest tankei evei built in 
1 11 I ope was launched in Goieboig, Sweden 
'aq. Mie third batch of i.p* Indian pii 
soiiers of war was handed o\ei by the Cliinese 
10 lepiesentalives of the Indian Red Cioss at 
Uaiiluiig, north of Kibitoo. 

li\dia and Indonesia signed a lliiec ycai 
ii.vle agreement which envisage^) expansion ol 
^Ic on a gtadually increasing basis. 




* 2b. I'hc Philippines served notice ol its 
'nervations about the projected creation of 
Nfalaysia and repeated its cteim to Norlb 
llouieo. ,a ’component of the pioposed l-de 
1 a lion. 


. I > It was reported today that South Viet 
iNiam Air Force planes have killed an estimaied 


too Couumnnsl gueiillas m sliaiiiig operation 
lit an Xuyen piovincc. 

A loan agreement between the Industrial 
( ledtt and Investment Coipoiation of India 
and the West German Bank ol Reconstruction 
was signed in Bonn. 

27. I lie Lok Sahha approved the main 
piovisiou ol the ollicial language Bill that 
Lnglish may eontinue to be used in addition 
to Hindi: tor official puiposes and for the 
iiaiisaciion of business m Parliament after 
iy()',. 

flic Ameiican An I'oice succcsslully bred 
a “ 1 iLaii 11 ” missile over the Pacific from the 
I Vest Coast foi ihe fust time. 

T lie Lnion Goveinmeiu signed an agiee- 
meiii wuh tlie Phillips Patroleuni Gompany 
ol the l'.S..A. for selling up the pioposed oil 
idineiv at t'oHnn. 

2H Russia launched Cosmos XVl—latest 
Ml a seiies ol unmanned satellites believed to 
be piepaiiMg the way lor man’s (11st journey 
to tlie moon. 

2<). Joidaii tied.lied a state of emeigeiity 
III all lioiitier aicas and imposed a curlew 
null! luilliei notice. 

I he Lok Sabha passed tlii- Gompulsoiy 
Dcposii Sdieine Bill, iiilended to inubilisc the 
Savings ol even the pooiei set lions of the 

( Otlllll \ 

;;o lilt Intlian Aimy has cieatetl a new 
loniuiand loi the ddence ol the fioutieis in 
the ceiilial /one which will lie at Lucknow. 

M.V^ 

1. lilt itiuiih gioup ol 4by Indian pii 
soiieis ol wai was handed over by the Chinese 
to the Indian Red Cross near Buuila today. 

Indonesia ioimally took coutiol of the 
loi met Dutch Colony of West Ilian today 
when the Lnitetl Nations Hag was loweied at 
liollaiidia. 

twonian assault team of the American 
Lveresi Expedition climbed Everest at 1 p.m. 
today as scheduled. This is the third time 
that the world’s highest peak (29,028 ft.) fia*s 
been scaled. 

2. The West Irian Parliament was sworn 
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ill today by Indoiiesiun Foreign Minister Dr. 
Subaudrio. 

3. It was reported that the Syrian Cdv- 

crninent nationalised all banks. ’ 

4. Martial Law was imposed in Haiti and 
a night curfew decreed. 

Under a trade agreement concluded in 
New Delhi between India and Yugoslavia, 
commercial exchanges between the two coun¬ 
tries are expected to go up. 

5. About 150 people were diowned in a 
Sliipwreck in tlic Nile. 

Prime Ministei Nehru is understood to 
have tlocl the Congress working Committee 
that the Western Military aid to India w’as in 
no way linked with the settlement ol the Kash¬ 
mir question. 

7. J’rime Minister Nehru told the Lok 
Sabha that he had made it clear to Britain and 
the United States that any plan for partition 
ing the Kashmir vallev would be exceedingly 
harmful and would not be acceptable to India. 

Telstar II, the latest American Coiumuni 
cations Satellite, rocketed into obi it in anothei 
step toward shrinking the world through 
space communication. 

8. Pro-Nasser demonstrations and guiilne 
broke out in Aleppo and the Syrian ariii) 
clamped a curfew on the city. 

Indo Soviet cultural pact was signed in 
New Delhi to-day. 

(). Biitish tioops weie moving into Geoige- 
towii fiotn Atkinson field, 35 miles away, fol¬ 
lowing the proclamation oi a State of emei 
geiicy throughout British Guinea. 

The Rajya Sabha passed the Constitution 
(Sixteenth Amendment) Bill which was ear¬ 
lier passed by the Lok Sabha empowering the 
Government to take action against secessionist 
propaganda and activities. 

11. Comiiiunist China disclosed today 
that the Chinese armed fortes, estimated at 
about 2,500,000 have been placed undo the 
absolute control ot Mr. Mao 'I’se-tung and the 
Communist parly. 

Senegal’s High Couit of Justice sentenced 
Mr. Mamadou Dia, foimer Prime Minister, to 
life detention in a fortress “on charges arising 
out ot an alleged attempted coup. 

' t President Ayub Khan of Pakistan, repeat¬ 
ed his fear from what he called "massive wes¬ 
tern arm aid to India." 

12. iV was reported that the thousands of 


eiuaged rioted toitil dhy Iweak tod A 

after bdinbs had d^iiaag^ the houM of 
Neffo and a Negro mote, 

in Bimiingham. . 

President'Liu Shao.'chi-'ttf C^ina criticizei 
Premier Khruschev’s policy, of peaceful cc 
existence and assure North Vietnam of fuL 
support for the vietcong war against the Souti 
Vietnamese Government. 


APPOINTMENTS, AWARDS ETC. 

(Continued from page 574 ) 
istani High Commissioner to India, died ii- 
Lahore, on April 17. 

Gopal Singh 'Nepali’, noted Hindi poet 
died of a heart attack at Bhagalpur, on Apri 
• 7 - 

'I'lie Israeli president Mr. Ben-Zvi (78 
died in Jerusalem, oh April 23. 

The world renowned bacteriologist, D. 
Ralph Joint Brooks (78), died in Dublin, o ■ 
April 29. 

Van Wyck Btooks (77), U.S. writer aiii 
the Pulitzer Prize winner for a five-volume worl- 
on American literary history, died in Connect' 
cut, on May 3. 

Mr. Per Jacobson ((>9), Managing Dirt 
loi ol the International Monetary Fund a- 
one of the World’s most influential ecoi 

mists died in London, on May 5. 

Shaukal Thanvi, Pakistan’s well-knc 
uidu playwright, poet and humorist, died 
Lahoif, on May 5. 

Sir Howard Robertson (75), iniernalit>/ 
all) known architect, died in London, on M.' 
5 - 

Dr. 1 heodorc Von Karinan, internatic 
ally known space scientist from Pasadena, Ca^ 
fornia, died in Achen, on May 6. i 

Mr. Sukuniar Sen (65), Chairman of th 
Dandakaraiiya Authority, died in Calcutta, 01 
May 13. 

Dr. Herbert Spencer Gasser (74), who wal 
awarded the N^hel Prize for Physiology ^11/ 
Medicine in 1944 died in New YoiL, 

May 11. 

Mr. J. K. Bhonsle (56), the Director Geiu 
lal of the National Discipline Scheme, diedfe 
a heart attack at Sariska, Alwar, on May 13. 

Dr. Raghuvira (61)5 President of tf 
Bhartiya Jana Sangh, died in Kanpur on M. 
14 in Ursula Horseman Memorial Hospital 







